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[ The copreitiporiry rcprc^titarions of Minoaii dress 
arc uunicroust ^ accuraccp aiid are disrributed 
over so long^a period of tiriiep rhar ix is possible to trace 
ihis first indigenous European type of doihing to its 
essencul origins, and also to eoniieet it with later types of 
clothing in some regions of Europe, which survive 
into modern ciiiies in spite of the wide rangCi for many 
cencurieSp of the quite distbet type represented by the 
costumes of Greece and Italy ui classical rimes* 

[t vi-ill a^c our enquiry' if we note at the outset (i) that 
though skins^ fleeces and even furs arc occasionally worn 
by Minoan people, the normal inaierials for dress ate 
texriJcs; (Li) that cvery^ 'length" of a textile ■ has (ff) its 
lateral edges (selvedges) ^vherc die marginal warp threads 
arc bound together by die rctynving weft, so that they 
support each odier against marginal wear and tear — and 
soinetifnes arc of stronger yam for this purpose—and 
(h) its tcrniinal edges, parallel with the loom beam and 
roUerp at which the warp threads run out beyond the weft, 
and the weft threads arc prevented from fraying outp 
eitticr by folduig the edge of the piece into a srirtbed 
'belli/ or by tying small groups of the projecting warp- 
dircads rogerher+ to form a frtngep or a rovr of tassels. 
The latter arc often recogtiLzablCp in ancient representattonSp 
and reveal die direcdoii in which the garment has been 
made up from the original picce,^ 

The direction of the lines of an inwoven patrem b not 
decisive on diis point, for a striped pttem may result from 
die incroducrioii of coloured threads eidier (d) in the 
original warp on the loom beam,® or (ft) in the shuttle- 
woven weftt either over the whole lengm of the piece,* 
or in a decorarive band across each end: for it must he 
remembered that early textiles were not woven at indcfeiitc 
length, bur in short pieces bke a rowel or a blanker, wlucli 
were at fiisr wmm as separate gaimcntSp and only second¬ 
arily made upp and eventually cut up, into shaped shirts 
and coars. 

Where a lengthways and a crossways parcem arc com¬ 
bined in a plaid or diawr fabric, it is nor easy to discover 
which clemmt b supplied by the warp chreai and which 
by the weft; even wicre their rhvtlim is different- 
It ^tII simplify' analysb if we deal first ssich meii"s dress 
and afterwards with womeifs, which is more ebborate* 

AfcFi"^ Dress 

The elementary garment at all periods b a shore loom- 
Length, bke a rowel, worn kilc-wisc round the w^abt mth 
a selvedge above and bclo%v, and rhe fringed or tassclicd 
ends overlapping in front, usually a lirde out of the 

* iVifh Piistt iittJ 0 ffjcf figtift. 


middle.* The end panems in the wefr thus reinforce the 
decorative effect of the fringes. Somerimes a "codpiece' 
(penb sheath) was svom,* as by some Lib^-an people on 
Egyptian monuments, usually concealed by die kUt, but 
sometimes protruding ihroiigh the ovcrfoldp ajid decorated. 

This *iow'ci'-kiIr was at first held in pcvsitioii by rucking 
or tyung the upper corners; but when these were made to 
overbp a cord was used as a girdle, and knotted. In an 
Egyptian tomb painting the bow loops of such a cord arc 
sHowm on each side.^ On this girdle W'as slung by a loop 
the leather sheath of a dagger which is dearly shown out¬ 
side the kilt in cby figures at Pecsofa, in front of the left 
hip,* Later, the girdle becomes composite, A sriff belt of 
concave section, like the rim of a cy cle wheel, with over¬ 
lapping ends sliding easily on one another,^ b %vom over 
the kilt+ and Secured by a cord or band lying in the con¬ 
cavity, and apparently encircling the waist several times.l” 
This, with friendly help* could he dtawui very' right, to 
give the characteristic Minoati "wasp waist.' This srift“bclt 
may have been of leather or shecc-metah to judge from 
coloured representations. To prevent it from fceiting the 
wearer it w^as worn over a pd, which swelled out above 
and bdow\ and was covereef with a textile pillowcase, and 
embroidered.^* Votive models of such belts are associaied 
at Knows with models of woineifs dresses (ice hctcw)J^ 

Thus sustained, the kilt was sometimes nrulriple tike a 
Highland kilt, each layer adorned with a border, wliich 
^iood out stiffly, the shorter above the longer.*^ A quite 
diffirrtnt garment results w'hen the kih is long, loose, and 
drawn inwards below between the legs like the baggy 
'Turkish' trousers.^* In its modem fully deX'clopcd ft>rm,+ 
the free edges of the original *kilr' are st-wii cogccher from 
the waist downwards, and the lower selvedge is sewn to 
Itself like the iKittom of a sack, ica\ing an opening at each 
lower comer for the legs.** Above, die selvedge was folded 
on itself and sewn to form a draw' to carry the belt cord. 
This is the widespread and characccristic garment of the 
mountain ^onc* from fVrsia and bcy'ond (in Greek 
ava^vptSe^i Herodotus v. 49^ vil. 64) to Britain ! Teutonic 
Sitmrz and our own skirt may be the same w'ord. In Asia 
it was, and is, w'oni very loose; but the slack can be drawn 
up through the girdle either all round or in a mass bchmd, 
Bkc a hustle.^* For use in brush-ww>d or Scrub, it is shaped 
so as to fit righdy Irom knees eo w^aist, very^ widely in 
medieval Europe, and in Albania and Greece till 
[i^ classical Greece it was completely superseded p but was 
reintroduced in the Middle Ages from Balkaji lands and is 
svom on the mainland under a pleated linen skirt (fitsta- 
In another variant the simple kilt is replaced by 
an apron, back and fronr, suspended ^om the girdle.*^ This 
is fare in Minoan Crete, but in Cyprus a similar origin may 
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be i^ggcsted tor the chariacrisric Join-cloth of early 
cJamicaJ times,^ in which the Jiind apron is prolonged to 
a point iira\vti forwards berween ilic legs and upwards m 
front, Eo be tied or buttoned to the hdt or below it. This 
remained in use rij] tlie end of the sixth century. Tire 
Homeric and the early Greefc (Thucy¬ 

dides i, 6) may have been of diis fuhion; but no repr^ 
scRtadons of ^cm arc preserved. Intcrm^iatcs between 
this fore-and-aft loin-cloth and the 'tower-kilt have the 
lower margin cur high over the hips, and sriiTened with a 
broad border,-^ Some of them seem to have the front and 
back aprons connected bctwccti the thighs as in the Cypriote 

typc.=2 " ^ 

i''esf tmd C/twA’, Above the waist Minoan men usually 
wore nothing; but elders and dignitaries have a large shawd 
or blanket throw-n foursquare over the shoulders.^ Rarely 
this is sewn together down the front, bell-shaped on the 
sliouJdcrs. with a still’ spreading border beJow.^ Its 
elaborate scale-pattern of embroidery shows that it is not 
a garment for every day t nor is ir armour, though it seems 
ro Jiave had armholes. Ar Peisola one figure wean a plaid 
wrapped round the wadst, with the ends thrown back¬ 
wards over each shoulder and tucked into the waist-fold 
behind, exactly as worn by a Scottish shepherd- 
In the X,are Minoan period ^ there arc representations of 
a v»t, or tunic, comsisring of two rectangular pieces of 
textile, front ajid back sewn logctiicr from the low'cr edge 
to the armpits, and then from the arms to the neck, forming 
shonlder-straps, so that the vest needed no other iastening. 
Later there was a slit in front of the neck, dosed by laces, 
hooks or buttons.Thc btcral scams and tiie shoulder-seams 
arc usually cmphasjzcd by a broad band of colour, and 
sometimes the arni-aiid-ncck openings have the same, 
evidently an applied braid or binding. 

Quite late (L.M. Ill) a similar vest, but much longer, is 
worn both by men and by w'omcn, with the addition of 
short sleeves coiirinuous with the back and front of the 
garment from the shoulder-seams: there is no artcmpi 
to insert a separate siccvc-piccc: compare the women's 
bodices below, Eddcntly this garment is the eountetpart 
of the baggy ixousers, except tliat the armholes arc Jefr in 
the sides, not in the end of the *bag.^ It is quite disduet, in 
structure and origin, from the primitive oriental under¬ 
garment,“ which is of a single piece sewn together down 
the front, and on either side of the neck for shoulder- 
straps, and slit from the shoulders downwards for arm¬ 
holes.-''* Iti fi 2j I the dead man in front of bis romb is 
w'lappcd in a mere sheet w-icii scK'cdge down tlic front 
sleeve-holes, Tliis is the protory’pe of the Greek 
Tonic' fr>t women which Herodotus (v. 87) says 

w'as Carian, that is. West Aslatie. Herodotus notes the 
tasselled linen rititmir of Egypt (iv. 81) and the embroidered 
deeves (clearlv ‘inserted') of Persian men (vii. 61); and it 
is contrasted by Greek svriters with the so-calicd ‘Doric’ 
rfciViJjT wiiich belongs to the altemative type of castume, a 
rnere wTapper like a blanker, open up one of its vertical 
sides, and requiring pins to fasten it. 

The Late Minoan vest is represented iti Cyprus and 
survives there until ebssicaJ times, with the iradinonal 


broad band along the seams: with the ‘ Cypriote loin-cloth' 
it is w'om inside the kilt, like a modem shirt in Europe and 
in Albanii, wdiercas in modem Greece it is worn outside ” 
or replaced by a linen Idlr (JiislaneUit). 

IVomait Dress 

Though later elaborate, Minoan women's dress is easily 
traced to the same elementary structure as tbar of the 
men. From the svaist downw^ards a simple ‘towel'-skirr 
descended to the feet, and was secured by a girdle Itwped 
on itself, svith long ends. No doubt this skirt was originally 
open at its overfold, like chat of the men: but at Petsofk,^^ 
where ir is sewn together from tapering gores—of which 
one selvedge is exposed obliquely—it converges to form a 
onnical rube. There is no trice of die ‘baggy trouser' form 
in the .^geaii, though tlus is widespread "for women in the 
Mountain Zone to Persia and India. This simplest garment 
appears in the neolithic graves of the pcat-bogs of Denmark 
and North-western Germany, already ' gathered ’ in deep 
folds at die waist, through w hich the giodle is threaded m 
holes cut for die purpose.^ It is associated with a bodice or 
jacket*** which srill be compared below with the Minoan 
bodice t and probably this primitive costume prevailed 
diroughout peninsular Europe. It persists as the esscndal 
woman 5 dress until modem rimes. Somerimes it has 
attadied a pad to rclics’e the coiurraint of the belt.*® 

But in Minoan Crete a very early—perhaps the earliest 
—garment makes provision also, with a simibr foursquare 
shawl or blanket, for the upper parr of die body as well 
as the Jower,^ by the simple expedient of wrapping the 
bbnktr anglc^wisc round the waist, so rhat the opposite 
angles overlap. From ihesc angles, rhe lower tnargins—die 
outer one fringed, the inner a selvedge—diverged so as to 
give room for the knees and feet in from, and'eonverged 
to the downward angle which may reach the ground 
hehind, and provides both protecrioif and a sear on rough 
pound.^ McanwIiiJc ihe upper margins diverge at or 
below the breasts and leave the throat exposed, and con¬ 
verge behind the head at the fourth angle. One of these 
uppr edges would be fringed, rhe inner one a selvedge. 
This uf^r aiidc, if the ^incnt is laree enough, can be 
drawn lonvard as a hood over rhe head and secured bv a 
band or a pin to the hair; or it can be thrown backwards, 
and hang reversed between the shoulders, giving double 
protccrior agaiiwr cold. This is the normal dress of the 
votive women at Petsofr (Elate A), 3 fi where the oblique 
lower margim are shown as bands of ornaments, and the 
upper point as an upstanding ‘Medici’ collar. Li the best 
preserved of these figures the arms protrude from the outer 
surface of this garment, as if rhey were thrust through slits 
near the upter edges, The girdle is a slip knot w-ith long 
hanging ends.®* 

Rarely, (he women at Petsofr wear a foursquare towel 
as M apron in front, hanging from the girdJe,^^ This apron, 
originally a household precaution, later became an omare 
oversknt in full dress, shaped over the hips and Jianging 
to the knee before and behind." This pointed and rough! v 
triangular shape may also have resulted fifom wearing 1 
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larger square of textile foltlcd <Jiagonally and tied round tlie 
sv'iisc by its lateral angles. 

Some Minoan skirts, however* of later date but of the 
foursquare style first mendoned* ended at the belt, which 
w as of the same ekborarc eonsmictioti as chat of the men, 
and for the same reason, to compress the waisr. It also 
served to seeme numerous overskirt each shorter [han [he 
one below it, w-itb sriff outstanding edges.^ Somerimes 
these were consolidated widi the foundation skirt as 
flouncBp straighr or zig-zag.^® The whole garment svas 
sometimes stiffened by a ermoltne frame ajid somerimes 
also looks as if it were a 'divided skirt" sewn up between 
(he Icgs.^^ 

Bodies or Jtfffce/. With these belted skirts fimher pro- 
tccdon w'ls needed aho%''e the waist, and the same simple 
device supplied it* A smallet "square' of textile* like die 
"onopicce ** costume already described, was WTapped 
cotner-wisc under or over the arms, crossed in front, and 
secured by a vctdcal pin. The latter survived in the mosE 
elaboracc laced corsets die "Cambridge Goddess’),'*^ 
and one or mo examples of i t arc knowti i it has nothing 
to do with the eveniuaJ "safer)' pin" fibula. 

This "bodice" or jacket" underwent the same adapta- 
dons as the "one-piece" costume, but more ekboracciy: 
even in its elaborated st)dcs it could still be attached to the 
skirt as a single garment.'*^ (d) the downward angle was 
>vom within the belt, or cur away* as in the "Zouave" 
jacket which is w'om from Persia to Moorish Africa. It 
could also be retained as a ‘back-paimier* or overskirt* 
but there is no certain example of this, (i) The ia[eral 
angles were cur away and replaced by straight ed^* 
which were drawn together by laees^ or loops with 
buttons.-^ This was probably pruMval* since one of these 
edges must have been a tassel^dge* and the other a strong 
selvedge* in which button-holes could be cut. The lack of 
evidence on tilts point is examined separately below', 
(r) The upper angle became a standing collar, svhich 
varied in shape, and could be w^om Kkc a sailor's collar, 
cither erect or folded back over the shoulders. W) The slits 
for [he arms* cross-slit at the ends, providea free flap 
behind the arms * which were also decorated and stiffened 
like the collar between theni-*^; or they w^crc elongated 
and laced round the upper arm, like a sleeve, (e) Sometimes 
the whole bodice wa.s reinforced widi stays, 

Tijc Foursquare Bodice. It is not easy to distmguish some 
of these variants from derivatives of ihc primitive European 
bodice*^ wrhich in colder dimares protected the ned£+ 
throat and arms by a foursquare garment svom over botli 
shoulders, bur slit in the middle of the upper mar^i to 
make a place for the neck, and in the middle of cacn side 
margin to provide a closed sleeve above, and a free flap 
below the arms wrhich folded over the opposite flap and 
was securicd by strings or buttons.** Note hece as through-- 
out this primitive dress-making* the care taken to avoid 
w^aste of textile or fur* and urmccessairy scams. 

Tite Long Rohe, On Late Minoan frescoes and on vases 
from Cyprus* a long foldicss garment hangs from the 
shoulders nearly to ihe feet, and seems to have arm-holes 
and pcrliap sleeves; but the drawing is conventional and 


vague.* As the figures are all iu profile, it is uncerrain 
whether it was dcKscd in from like tne Ionic di/fuii, or was 
an opn ovcrgarmeiit,®^ Sometimes it is decorated with 
many dots* a convendonal rcprcseniarioii of w'ool or fur, 
k usually has a w'ell-markcd border, but no girdle. 

Beads and Butlom 

k is now lime to consider the w'lys in svliich open gar¬ 
ments could be remporarily dosed or held together. The 
fiingoedges of any textile could be knotted or plaited 
into knots or loops; and a knot could be passed tmough 
an opposite loop. On a selvedge* which was stronger, beads 
or butrons could besew'n, or butroa-holcs cur; or a toggle 
rook the pbcc of a pair of buttons. The rariry of early 
buttons is easily explained* tor a button is but a lopsided 
bead^ and in ucolithie Europe goes back to the bead whth 
V-perforariort. On the peasant costumes of Greece and 
the Balkan lands normal beads commonly replace buttons, 
and crochet loops along a selvedge avoid cutriiig button¬ 
holes in the fabric. Probably many of the isolated beads in 
early graves were used as Duttons on ga 4 Tncnts that have 
perished. 

The customarj^ disrincrion bet^veen garments which do. 
Of do nor, need a dreia-pin—not to mendon a safety-pin 
(fibula)—is therefore not absolute. A notable anomaly is 
the use already mendoned (cf. of a hook-headed pin 
to lace fogiethcr two edges with crochet loops or metal 
rings, instead of a row of hutions or beads. 

Headdresses 

Minoan men usually wear no headgear; their hair is 
dressed in long ringlets filling below the shoulders 
behind, and more closely curled above die forehead.®^ 
Ikardy there is a flat hat ^vith a brim* like the mcdeni 
Cretan straw har,^ 

Miuoan w'omcn w ear their hair in long ringlets over the 
shoulders and closer curls piled on the head or behind the 
neck.® There arc many varieties of SEraight hairpins w^th 
ornamental heads, and some traces of a band above tlie 
fotcbeacL^ At Petsofa large flar luts are worn piniit^J far 
back on die head* and risiag high in front, someriiiies w'ith 
rosettes or flowers beneath the brim.® At Knos$os there 
arc flar caps,® elaborate tiaras, croWTr-like or high and 
conical,® >vidi a cat*^^ snakc*^ and other ornaments. A 
w^oman from Tylt^s svears a ck^Sc-fitring cap whth 
dccotaicd edge. 

Footwear and GloPiS 

Cliaracrerisric of Minoan raen arc the top-boots rising 
nearly to the knect ^^f w'hitc leather like those of modem 
Crete. There were also sandals, with several straps freed 
through the margin of the sole*^^ and leathern Ieggmg;s. 
The women seem to have been usually barefboL®- Gloves 
W'crc worn.® 

Si$roii>aIs of the Minoan Types of Dress 

Examples have been already noted* of the widespread 
occurrence of modem peasant costumes which cfoscly 
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resemble the Minoaa:i. and especially the tlircc-piccc 
womans dress, of skirt, bodice, and apron i and of the very 
early appcirancc of tlie same type, for example m the early 
bronze age tumulus of Bonim-EshoT in Denjnark.^* 

These resemblances are the more notable when account 
is taken of rhe brer habit, also very mdespread, of su^^plc- 
mcnidng the essential costume with *uiidercloihing, the 
purpose of which is indicated in its halkii name muftirniEi 
that h to say, made of a hghr cexcilc such as which 
cm be Grequendy changed and fiWifd+ The dismburion of 
such underclothing is closely connected with the spread of 
knowledge of linen from Eg) pr> where alone it can be 
showm to be immemorial, or from Babylonia., where the 
evidence is less coinplecc j but the dress of historic times 
presumes rhe use of undergaonciirs, especially in the 
frcquenc)^ of an overeamicnr which is open in fiont from 
the neck dowiisvaros. This ^nighc-gown'-and-dressing- 
gown’ tasliioUp indeed, is fundamental in Hither Asia sourh 
of the mountaiii-zonCp and has penetrated deeply also into 
rhe Highland, with the spread of Babyloman cuhurc. 

It is remarlwble, in vie%\" of the early intercourse between 
Crete and Egy^pt, diat there is not evidence of linen 
underclothing in Minoan costume. Bur the attempt to 
discover it has rested on the misinterprecariou of necklaces 
and bracelets as hems of dghr^fitring vests : and on the 
other hand, rhe representadons of nude females putting on 
the hcAvy flounced skirts^ arc conclusive. This does not 
mean that linen W'as unknowm. The dead man s sliroud on 
the Hagia Triada Sarcophagus white with a broad red 
border—may be cither linen or wooUeiu as the wliiie 
skirts of fleeces in the same painting shciw\ but the sleeved 
dresses of other figures arc of the same &shion as dresses 
elsewhere which are pattemed, and certainly nor linen. 
But linen was not common, though in the Homeric Age 
its use was wcU established, alongside white wooiJctis, 
The only possible reprcscntadoii is of a seated woman at 
Pcisofa<wi who secm$ to wear a loose-fitting tubular 
garment from neck 10 knees or below. 

The striking differences in costume which result from 
die use of linen underclothing arc best mtistratcd from ihc 
developments which resulted from the use of starch at the 
dose of the sixteenth century : examples arc the Swiss 
peasant costumes w-idi deeply Vgauffrreu^ frilliiig above the 
low-cut jacket, and large balloon sleeves for men and 
women alike and the fantastic pleated fuitamlh of 
mainland Greece"—now a separate garment, sewn into 
a belt—wliich originated in the practice, sail common, of 
wearing the tatb of the linen (or cotton) sliirt outside the 
dghr-fitting breeches derived (as above) from the primiriye 
loln-doth. The same costume has wide bell-sleeves on its 
linen Vest, emerging from the sleeveless jacket, which Im 
been adopted for men in modem Greek mainiand cos- 
tunics." The European! z^cd Greek courr-dress named after 
Queen Amalia ® is essentially ihc same as the traditional 
costume of Samos; and the same components, skirt, apron, 
belt, open jacket and lineii vest sviih sleeves, hi the 

peasant coscumes of Epinis^^ with the addirion of a 
sleeved overcoat, iipirn in front, which fias intruded from 
die Turkish women's dress ol Asia Minor, ui the old 


^uight-gown-aiid-dicssing-gowii^ cradldoii which survives 
in Calymiios and other islands off the AnatoUan coast. 
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OBITUARIES 


Igiiaz ZollschaD, 1877-1948 

TIk' Roybal AnrJjfopobgicil Fiwinitc tus 1 cm ^ Fellow 
who ramc to BntijQ sonic dmc before the djccbtacioii 
of war in 1939. Dr. I|^az ZolLsehanp bem in 1877 
cdiicated in medidne at the Univer^it)^ of Vienna, became one at 
die pioneers of X-ray therapy. He subscqumily lectured and 
organbecd be^alch sctvkts in conuodon w^ith the Unlversirv of 
Jerusal™, and also at Warsaw. President MiSoryk supported his 
plea for an objective and mtcnutional coqutry into the rneaning 
of race and the prejudices which that tenn cilb up. Coming to 
live in retirennent hi Englamb I>r> Zollschan gatlimd support 
for this cnqui^% but the outbreak of war put his project our of 
praerkal policies. He was naturalized as a Jiritish citizen and often 
anended and took pare in meetbu^s at die Institute. 

H. J. FLEURE 

WiUiaui Janies Perry^ 1887-1949 

The death of Dr. W. J. Perr>% M.A.. D.Sc., t>n 29 April 
^ removes the last of the great trio of ehampions of the 
Difthsioiiisi movement in British anthropology^ With Rivers 
and Elliot Smith, he was active from aiwut 1914 utiril his 
premature rctiienicnt in consequent on ill health whkh cut 
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short the ftilfilmcnt of bis liters work, besides depriving anthro¬ 
pology of an originat arui stimulating thinker^ 

Froni the Ciry^ of London School Perry wetit to Cambridge 
to trad maihs^ and while then: he attended Iccliirrsby Haddon and 
Riven and developed an overwbelniing iiueiest in anthrop□log>^ 
The first fruits ol ihe Mudtrs in his Ivisore time Jroni school- 
iiiastering iuurd iti 1919 iii Ttic Afc\rij Wj> Cuhurc of hiJotitiia, 
prepxreti under Riven's iiiApuattDn during die period when the 


jarrer was defining his dew approach to the methods of eduiology'. 
Soon after, Feny was offered the Readership in Comprativc 
Religion at Manchester UnivcTsityj add the ncKt four yrars there, 
m close auQdation with Elliot Smidi, were important for the 
devdopment of Perry^'s idca^, culminating, in 1923, b his major 
work. The Children of ihe Smi, by whSdi he became known 
throughout the anthiopologicaJ world. In that year lie came to 
London as Reader b Cultural AntbiropoloCT b the Departmeiu 
of Huniiin Studies set up at University CoTkgie by Elhot Smith. 
Perry was Frazer Lecturer b 1924 and Uptoo. Lecturer in the 
History of Rdigiom at Manchester College^ Oxford. 

Already the jllnMS W'aj showbg itself which was to afflict hbi 
for the test of his life, and b 1930 he visiied South Africi in seardi 
of health and fidd experience. He found the Inter amon^ the 
Poi^do, bur was ufiMicecssful as reg^ds rhe fomierp and after a 
sojouiti during which he was happy in making new and renewing 
old friendships^ lie returned home to carry on gainst bcrcasing 
odds ac Universicy' College. Sheer streneth of will enabled bm to 
continue work on the new book he had planned, and it appeared 
b rsjs as The PfimordiaS In 1959 Perry finally had to give 

up, and he retired to his home b Hertfordshire, whm he greatly 
missod fricfidly contacts with the anthropological world. Despite 
bs phv'rical disability he w^as mmtaliy active^ reading extensively 
up till the time of his death, h vras m increasbgly Jxscrosfbg 
experience during the last few yews {O witness his efforts to 
express the riioughts which were undoubtedly crowding in on his 
ttiindr yet bearing up so valLindy and diecrftiUy under his 
afflictioR. 

Ferry^'s was a happy and friendly chanctetk blended of humour* 
forthrighmess and keen perception, and impatient of cant and 
humbug. I>espiic die violence of die controversies in which he 
was bvolvcd over the Difhisioti MStiCt he inabtabed the most 
friendly relidons with most of cho»c who paiblkly disputed his 
viewTtr Hh modesty' and seme of proportkm enabled him to mecE 
their criticisms and condemnation of his ideas widi bar quiet 
chuckle and twmklbi; of the eyes which disarmed the most 
intractable. All were welcomed to hb room at U.C., whatever 
their opinitms, to talk, argue or Iccrure. He spurd no pains with 
his students if they responded to hU enthuriostn for his subject* 
and he inspired them with lastbg affection and respecu 

Space docs not allow of the detailed andyiis of Petry^'s contribu¬ 
tions to anthropological theory which they merit, and only their 
gcneml import can be bdicaEed here. 

Ferry' ranged widely over the field of cultural onihropology 
bmired by Rivefs'i fiistorical approach and by Elliot Smidi s 
bcJkf b the Egyptian origin of early dvilizafion. Fcrry^coiifribu* 
ikim were, however, uniquely his own, and aJway^ bore the stamp 
of his dbberive benr. Nor Unind by trailiiicmal formulas* he was 
able to set out problems in their simplest terms and widesc ftame- 
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wcjik. -inEi thus to build up logically c&hcrtmt srory urtcoloujcd 
by thcorctidl prtxonccptioos. Primarity* Perry csLiblisJicd xHe 
ilyiuitiioE of difnision by showing how the dsi^ribuiioii of culture 
train was nrbiEMl to iliat of the various substances which haj been 
sought by men tllfotighouc human histor)'. The spread ot culture 
WAS sJiowTi Kj be esscntwlly the result of huinan icriviiies moti¬ 
vated by the search tor the desired stibstancci. Perry's principle 
books form a se(]uenee expounding and elaboridng this therne in 
all in rauiiheations. 

Srarnng with t|je detailed study, in Thr Cahurc u/ 

Ituhtidiiif, of a I imicett ret^ion cniciaL lot the problem of the crans- 
mission of peoples and cultures from Asia iuio rhe Pacifie, 
principles emerged which were rcicognized to have world-wide 
implieacioos. These were worked out with great thocougluicss in 
The Chjidrm tif ilft 5 wri, wherein the application ot the principle 
ot cultural coittuiuirv' led as a logical consec^ucnce to the \ncw ol 
a single centre of origtu for early civiliratiou. In tw'o small popular 
books Ferry sunmiarizeti his general Endings and extended them 
tcnLaiively to s^nTue cultural phcnotuena not cousidcred in thr 
Ui^^ef book- In Thf !*rnmfrM Cktm Perry culled the psycho¬ 
logical nnpliearions of those imdies into m Iniroduclor)' $itci\i] 


P»yehoh>gVp approached from the social and cultural angles, as 
de^dcratcci many yean before by his fint teacher. Rivers, iiid the 
results marched wel I wndi the fnidings of Bchavaonrisi mv chcjlogy. 
It Is likely that Perry would have capped al I with a wider synthesiSh 
towards which his dtoughes were kttcrly moving, of a philosophy 
of eiviUzadon, had be lived. 

This bare outline gives no indication ol the richness and 
suggest! veness of Perry s studies. Of outstanding significance were 
rhe definition of rhe status and import of the Food-gaihefers» die 
investigation ot the Dual Organixation, the culrunl analysis of 
svar, and rhe eluddarion of the principle of dynaSfk continuifv, 
III his last book Perry' adumbraced some considerations vitally 
nnporont for the understanding ofeultural development. On ^e 
erne hand he sought lo show that all ideas in r 4 rly civiliracioii 
were derived from concrete situifionSp and were not the spon¬ 
taneous manifestatioiis ot sniaguiativc invetition^^ ,ind on the 
otlier he showed that the concept of gradual evolution in aits and 
crafe breaks down in nnnr specific cases^ 

Despite plentiful cricicisnit Peny^S work has stood up to 
the [esr ot rime, aiid its full psteittialitics have scarcely yet been 
Appreciated. Its fniition will come, CLAYTON JOEL 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


Ancient Mining and Metallurgy Cdnimittee, Second 
Report: Iron Objects from Azerbaijan 

4 " Third md early Mithnnittm him 

It is inuaJly said that iron of Eerrestfial origin coTitains only j 
M iiall pcrcciitape of nickel, while meteoric iron normally amtains 
betWL'cn five and ten per cent. ol nickel. The third iiiillciLniuti] 
examples of iron, which arc wxll auiheuiicated and luve been 
worked by mati, froiii the Near Easrarc as follows * ;—(i) lerres- 
rrial iron, foimd at Tell Asmar, stated to be ot 270G B,f:. L 
(ii) terrestrial iron, fonmJ at Tell Chagar Ikizar, Level V; (iii) 
tciTcstruil iron, toimd at Gcoy TepCt D Period ^ (analjiisis attached. 
No. 12:54); [iv) terrestrial iron, found at Gciw Tept\ D or C 
Period (analysis attached. No, 1237); (v) meteoric iron^ lound 
at Ur, in the ‘ Royal Cemetery ^ (vL) iron not analyzed, found at 
Alaca, in the cemetery,-^ In addition to the ioregoing, there are 
two pieces of iron (vii, vtii] which came originally from one 
single piccct belongiiig to "Treasure L ol Troy IIL One concaim 
2 44 fK.r ceau of nickeL die other 3 UI per cent/ L^dy, there is 
a piece (ix) of what appears to be iron ore f rom Geoy Tepc o\ 
the C Period, the analysis of wbicli is attached (No, 1233). 
Apart froni the meteoric iron brads foinid by Mr. Wainwrigln in 
an Eg) pcian Frcdyiiasiic grave aJid dating, doubrtess, from belcune 
3000 there is no iron earlier than die example listed jbtn^e, 
for die Egt’ptian Old Kingdtmi pieces are not lully confirnied. 
All the Asiatic pieces e.xccpt the Tel! Asmar one can probably be 
lilted fo the Same epoch, between 2300 and ioao s.c., diough 
No, 1233 from Gcoy Tepe is most pnAably ol early Second 
Millenium date. This is the time of the fiT?( example of D)-nartic 
days in Egypt , au amulet ol the Xlth Dynasty, made of meteoric 

iron,2 . 

The Tell Citagar Bazar piece can be daEcd by the I act thjE it 
was found in the same level as Nineveh V ware. Hur as the date of 
that period has been made the subject of tome courroveray, it 
rcxiuirt^ e-xaminjlion. There are nvo t^'pe^ of pottery cltirac- 
terisric of the Nineveh V Period; one is dark-t^n-light pnuiEed 
ware, mJ the odier is a gmy ware with incised dceurjtioik 
professor Mallowan has shown that a charaaerisck shape ot the 


grey ware is found in the tombs of the cemeccry' at Tepe Ali Abadj 
where there was abo polychrome painted pottery, more or less 
of the type known as Susa 11 . There .tre also parallels between the 
pjinted'warc of Nineveh V stoia and other pteeryp for Nineveh 
V inoiifs, such as festoons,* birds (especially birds in row^),^ 
hurkoiiral row's ot 5<j|idJy painted triangles^ and the Union^ 
[jck' design,^ all ^Kctir oiiVieoy Tepe D ware. Certain shapes of 
bowls are comiison also to thevw two WMres.^^ though polychrome 
decorarion is iiof known to occur 011 Nineveh V pots- The 
pottei>^ found below llie Nineveh V stratum is also paralleled 
elsewhere, fi>r it includes ware w'iih incised decoration* and also 
sviih decoration of raised ribi, or * cable bands, which appear 
on the H and G strata pots at Ashur, strata ro he dated after 
2500 (Similar pottery U Uiimd below the D Period level at 
Geoy Tepe, fsomc seal impressions were found in the strata of 
Nineveh V, one of which *ean definitely be dated to the Akkadian 
Period,' while another "is probably eariv Akkadi,m-'*^ Also in 
those strata w ete rwo pots of the 'biggv shape wlitch begins to 
appear in Egypt at the rime of the Sistli [>vTULit>'J^ There is thus 
evidence TO surest that the Nineveh V Pedod can he dated ro 
the later half of dsc third millelliunii beginning pt'rhaps at about 
2400 B.c, 

The D PcruHl at Gcoy Tepe was the time when ^^lychromc 
ddcorarcd pottery canic iiiio use, h lias been dated to the later part 
of rile third miHennitini at m fim appearance. The G Periiid is 
lain. 

The "Royal Ceinetm'* at Ur is much later than was at first 
believed, and stated. The laror part of tlie caiictety overlaps with 
ihc Ashnr H and G PeriwU, the Susa II Period and the later part 
of die Kish "A* Period- Since the later part of the KiJi "A" Perk>d 
is probably eontemporary with rhe Egyprim Sixth l>>Tusn: and 
the First Intenuediaic PeritHi, the later part of the "Royal Ceme- 
lerv' mas- be as late as 24.00 h.c. The cemetery at Akca is olfcii 
dated to rhe end of the third uidlimniuni, no doubt correedy; 
nid the date of the bcgmiiing of she Troy til PcfitHl is sured oy 
Ptor«.:w>r Blegen cn be about 2joo b.C- 

It senns likely that all the early pieces nf iron in the Near Ea.stp 
daring between 3000 and sow H-c-p belong to the last centuries of 
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[hilt period, with the exccpnoti of the piece found at Tell Asniar. 
Such uiiifi^niiit}^ a not imliJEely when ir u realized how few 
examples of the metal there are of third inilletimtiin date, and how 
improbable it would be that the)' should be the result of inde- 
pendent inventton in a scries of adjacent tandi, especially since 
there arc few known pieces of iron from bter centuries before 
1200 i.c. 

Them Js little infonnatioii how iron was worked m early dap. 
The tofsl fironi Ut ii said to have been worked when moderately 
hot. The piece (Nor 1234) from G€?oy Tepe was not worked at 
all, whkh is not surpruingi for it is a piece of cast iroDp and 
doubtless nothing w*as then known of the procedure for making 
use of cast iron. But to cast it would have ra^inrcd a very efficient 
furnace and a icJapcnnirc of at lease 1250 degrees centigrade, 
which indicates coosidcrablc technical rificiencyp 

It is p^iblc to draw the oondusiou that the people who entered 
Azerbaijan at the tune when the culture of the D Period was 
established, tow^ards the end of the third niillcimiuitl, were the 
first people there to try to make objects of iron. Since they and 
related folk may have spread vtry widely all over the Near East 
by 2000 i.c.p it is possible that the appearance of iron objects 
in many countries is due 10 the arrival there of brandies of these 
people^ 

The cxaniinatiou of the third imllcnnium iron from Geoy Tepe 
w^as ver)^ kindly arranged by the Royal Anthiopological Insri- 
tnet's Cojiiniitfec for Audent Mining and Metal lurg)^; 10 the 
Cominiftce, and to Mr. Lloyd of Mews, Alfred Herbert (who 
carried out the accosaiy^ examinarion of the iron), I widi to 
express my very great gratitude, T. BURTON BROWN 

Notes 

^ Good summaries of what is known of ancient iron objects are 
by G. A, WdnwTiglil in An/i^ify (March, 19^6) and H- H_ Coghlaii 
in Man (July, 1941]. 

2 Bound by X Button Browiii in is^H and awaiting publicadon. 
It Was in the lowoi part of the D Period strata, and isceitainiy not 
intnistve from a higher leveL 

^ See, pardculiriy, Hamk Beyp AWd Mayitk ]E9|0. By 

a misprint^ Mr. Coghlau''s article referred to Ahshar instead of 
Alaca. 

^ Schmidt, Nos. 61rf. and b. 

^ But it is possible that the icon dagger found by Mr. BtiiutOfi at 
Qaii u ancient, although he believed it to be modem. See T. Burton 
Brown, Studies iit Third Mifftnmhm Htste^rf, p. Ss. I fit is ancient, it u 
slightly older than the amulet. 

* L.A.A.A., XtX, PI. LIV, nos. 3, +. 9. 

^ X^./ 1 .. 4 .p XIX, PI. LiX, several exaniplds at the top of the plate. 

* L.A.A.A., XIX* PI. LVrr, no. 7- 

’ XA-AA., XX, PL LVJJI, no. 1, 

tAA.A,, XfX, PL LXt, nos. 5. 7 . P. rz. 

IS L A.A.A., XX, PI. XUX, no. m I'L L, nos. 2 , 9. U. 

14; ajud PI LU, no. 14. 

1^ Burton Btow^, Siudiet in Third XiiUaiitm p. 54, 

1 ^ X.d.A.A., XX, p. 142. 

1 ^ L.A^.A, XVni* PL XXXVl, fioi. 2 and 3. Compare with 
Burton Brown^ Smdkj m Ihird Mf(itfi/Mjn /J<jfwy, fig. SB. 

Daeription cf Satrtpfei 

No. 1234. Matuly metallk but partialiy ’decayed’ and 
oxidized; intused and encrusted with itiincral deposit; rmpotids 
strongly to a magnetic field. 

A fiakc of oxidized appearance was detached from the injm 
mass for the analysis. The figures do not necessarily represeut the 
sample as a whole, and thete is doubt in regard to the form of 
some of the niiuor comtinKUls. The mineral incnnotiLmi on the 
suffice of the luiTip were ignored. It appears that the material of 
this sample has been to a brge extent rediiced from ore, and freed 


COMTOSmON 

percenr* 

Iron, 81 "A? per cent. ^ „ 

las FcaOj . 

. io -40 

« 44"40 

Silicon (as such?) 

+ 

« 0*36 

Alumiria 


. O-OS 

Lime 

* i 

« 0^40 

Magtiou 


. 0^22 

Copper . 


^ tTO2 

Nickel and Cobalt 


. 0*08 

Phosphorus (as such?) 


. 0-45 

Sulphur (as such?) 


. 0*16 

Titanium or oxide . 


nil 

Manganese 


+ o-oj 

Total Carbon . 


- r5i 



100-31 


from sLticcous matter in contact with a carbomceous fiielk thus 
giving w^hoUy, or in the main, a white cast ittKii which became 
partially decayed in course of time owiiig to minenil agencies* 



Fic;. I* MJCfto-motcrcRAPiis of saaii-lr 1234 
(ff* .1^0 iy) ; iidiift imi iir^ftHre, (h, heiow] : defnyfd mfioJ stmmir 
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Photo-micrognpiii it lOO diamectn magnifiorion Imvc 
indc from chfi origiiul (%* etched) ind "ttcayed" condkii^ 
(fig. l&). Hirdnoi «fts with l Vkken type diamond pyramidil 
Indmtor under i JCG. load give v^ilucs ranging from 378p.P.N. 
ofl the pcarlitic areas up to as high M ^ ^he carbide areas 
(both as represented in fig. id)+ 

No. 12J7. Dark bliilihdirown ungget ; not nietaOic; dense in 
^ippearaiicc but conraming finely dkpmed porosit)'; responds 
strongly to a nugatne field. 


COMPOSmON 

T ic 

Iron, 69^10 per 

Silica 
Altunina 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Ctipiic oxide 
Nickel oxide 
Cobalt oxide 
phosphorus Mtoxide 
Stilphnric ajmydridc 
Titaniiiju dioxide 
Manganous oxide 
CarlwnaceoLu matter 


per rent. 

* 1473 

. Si^ 

. o-i| 

. 0-25 

* on 

* 010 
. trace 
. trace 

. O'lS 

* 

. uaec 

. 0*04 

. 0‘03 

99-46 


The sutnpic b uaifotm md the piece selected is likely to be 
reprcsen«tive of the bulk, h seems pottible dut 4e fcnoia oxide 

content and the magnetir quality have been impaned to thu 
sample by the action of heat 

No. my Reddistitown nugget; wtiifonn; magnetic 
response not detectable in strong field. 


COMPOSmON 

f as FeO 

Iron. 64^07 per mit- 

Silica 
Aluniina 
Lbne 
Magnesia 
Cupric oxide . 

Nickel oxide 
Cobalt oxide ^ 

Phosphorus wntoxide 
Sulpnuric anhydride 
Titanium dioxide 
Manganous oxide 
Cartmnaccous matter 


per CGit. 

. 1-&7 

r 

- 7-31 
. 0*10 

* 0*09 
. O^J 
, trace 

. trace 

- real 

. 0*05 

. nil 

* 0^06 
. O'Op 

P 9 ^S 9 


k is not known how the culcurc of the early Iron Age I^^t 
whence it spread^ though it is often assumed dial k reached ^ 
jEgeart from the Balkan area. It h ai least at likely however that 
dements of that cutmre spread from* or through-* North-wesr 
Persia to S^tia and ibencc by aa to the jEgeao. Tberc 11 less 
material to support the former suggestion than die lawcr. 

The analyses of a alag 4 kke subside (No. 1235) and of part 01 
the Mil of a sword (No. lijS). both of the A Period ai Geuy 
Tepc* arc quoted bebw. T. BURTON BROWN 

Desmptwrt of Somptes 

No 1335. Very heterogeneous; pieces mponding to a 
magnetk field resemble No. I 3 J 4 - Other fragments ^ similar 
to the mineral iftcrustatiotis on No. 1234- The rcniaiimug vark^' 
m ihc sauikple is a wMtish-gf<™ porous slagdike substance. This 
was selected for analvsk^ it tt unaffected by magnerism. 


CCIMPOSPION 

per cent. 

Ferric oxide * . * * 

. 

Silica . . * - ^ 

, 53-do 

Alumina , * * * 

. 13-72 

lime . * . ■ 

. 951 

Magnesia . p ^ ^ 

. 4 - 4 « 

Pliciphorus Mtoxide 

SulpuuiTc aamydridc 

. 1-55 

. rex? 

Podium oxide (K^O) 

. 4*19 

Sodium oxide (Na^O) 

* 2‘54 

Titanium oxide (TiO*) 

. 0-50 


100^41 


The colour of the sample supers that ihc iron would mostly 
be in ik ferrouj condition before fusion with sodium peroxide 
for purposn of analysii. Nickel, robak and manganese were 
detected ai very slight traces only* 

No. 1138. Nonrmctallic and brttdc; outer lay era i^wdery 
due to modifiniiorL of the hik substance by geological infiuence^. 
The bluish-black core material naponds weakly to a niagnctic 
field. 


Although coutuning frrrous oxide the 
cKancteristics, and ap^ to be an Ofc; the analystn. hkdy W be 

rcprcseniarivc of the bulk. * tc„ j 

These three analyses were undertaken by Messrs. Alfred 

Hcrbcrr, 

Eorty iron Ago ftrjW iron 

The A PeritHi at Geoy Tepe can be dated to the begiimira of 
ihc Jion Age. ChaactcriMtc pots of the A l*ctnM afc pMlIelftl 
not only dsewhcrc in Penia. as at Tepe Giyan and Tepe Sial^ but 
also in thcnocth. at Tmlcd in South Rtuatan and at Redkin Ubt 
b Amieiik. There are also various shapes, and types of Indies, 
of pots of the Gcoy Tepc A Period which occur in Svtu. Gypn» 
W the JEgean at the dose of the Bronre Age and the beginning 
of the Iron Age. 


cDHPOsrrtdifl 

Etodus oxide * 

Ferric oxide 

SiUta 

Alumuxa 

General 
per cent. 
7 ^ 
<S 4 'A 2 

9 - 9*5 
* re^l 

Core 
pet cent. 
ireo 6 
7re26 

lime 

Magnesu 

Copper oxide 

Nickel and cobalt oxides 
Pbospborus ratoxidc 
Sulphuric anhydride . 
Titanium dioxide 
Manganous oxide 

2^ 

* 1^04 

0 -J 4 

. O'lS 

0-34 

* res 7 

, nil 

trace 


87-31 


Loss on iguioon 1 
(COj. FMOp etc*)] * 

, 12-80 


lOD-ll 



The 'genmr compontion wiU reprewaii 1 niodei^tely accuruie 
ivcnge for the wnole sample* wbneas the suppltmcinaf)' 
decermhiadons of iron oxidt?s were from ihc bluishrbwk material 
Icfr in the caitre. This mixturti of iron oxides Mu a kmirnied 
SHiiccuie rcuiinisonic of piled irotii and strongly resembles No. 
iz37p except that the latter is more porous and does tioi shaw^ 
cvidracc of hot workings 

These samples were amlysed by Messn. Alfred Her ben* 
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SHORTER NOTES 


L*Homm€ t A Forthcoming PubllcatiDn 

A new pubbcaiionp VHomnKi ashii^s ifr 

S ^ e^iitcid by a boird consisting of 

Ei^ Bcn%^cnistc, Pierre Gourou (both Professors at the 
College de France) and Claude L*!vi-Stn»tss (Siib-direc(or of the 
Mtw^ dc L^Honsiiic), will appear skortly under the auspices 
of the ^colc Prad(]uc dcs Haiiccs fmdes of the Sorboiine. Articles 
up (0 pages long (in the format of the /JnimV«ni 
will be usu^ by twos or threes os syniposLi on partioilar topio t 
toncer ones will be published separately. 

UHifrmM will welcome contributions from foreign anihro- 
pologistSp which will generally be published in the language in 
whkb dicy ore writtcnp and will be particuljily glad to receive 
boob and periodical for review, as it is practkally impossible for 
French bbraxics to act|uite therti. Btwk reviews, critical notes 
and die tike will be issued at inieo^als as special leaflets. 

All corrcspondeticcp mcltiding boob ojnl periodicals for reviewp 
should be sent to Ckude L^vi-Straussp Music de L'Homine, 
Palais dc Choillotp Paris tfic, France. 


The Sarawak Museum Journal 

Mr. Tom Harrisson, the energetic ctlratof of die -Sarawak 
^ Museum, bos revived an importanr though littlc^knoVrTi 
periodical that had a iomewhar chequered existence betwTen 
jpji and 1937^ A large proportion of the present issue— 
Vol. V, New Series. No. i (Old Series* No. 16)* Kuching, 
1949; annual subscription f6.oo Straits oartenc)'—is devot^ 
to tnatten of edinograplik and archrrological interest, and 


this emphasis ts apparetifly likely to contiiiiio. Sukcriben are 
proniiseo at least one issue per annum, Tlie field of knercst of the 
journal is intetided to mver the whole of Borneo. A jnbitaniial 
proportion of the contribuidra to die present issue arc tbcntscl™ 
Eudves of the count^y^ Anthropologically the most important 
contribudom would appear to (ij) an analysis by H. D. Col- 
lings* of the Raffles Museum^ Eibgapore, of neolithic tools col¬ 
lect by Harrisson on die Kelabit Pbteau; {h) lingubtic maEcrial 
on the Mumt bnguages by C. H. Southwell, A. Bolang and 
Harrisson, wdiich carries the dasrification of the population of 
North Central Borneo a step further ; and (r) an arridc by G. 
Roberts* which attempts a sub<ta 5 sibcatioil of die lang-neglcctcd 
Sadong Land Dayaks. Mr. Harrisson*s enterprise in reviving this 
journal descr^^cs every cncotiragemcnt. On the basis of this first 
issue it deserves a place in every anthropological library; for any¬ 
one with special interests in die ethnography of Indonesia it is 
essentia!. E. R. LEACH 

AJrictm >L£»frriTcrf: A New Publicatioii 

The intcmadonal AfiiCHin Insdtutc, with the assistance of 
'y UNESCO, mjanuar)" 1950 issued the first number of ^JnVdw 
Ahstrmts: Bulkilfj Afik^tiisley a quarterly review 

of etljnogtaplijc* social and linguistic studies appearing in current 
periodkah, many of which arc no r easily accessible outside xhrir 
coiintT)' of origin. The abstractSp which ate tfi English or French* 
arc infunTiative luinniariei of die material, with the resuirs 
obtained or the conclusions reached. The editor is Professor 
Daiyll Fordc* who has the assistance of an intemaiional board of 
advisers. 


REVIEWS 

AFRICA 


Ekirly lOsortoutii. By ri, J. -IrJtfN. O U.R {far 5wdi*i GisivwrnircJj^ 
1949. J^. xj^i, 145, md iij plflffj. Prift 
TTiii lavhlily produced volume rcronis discoveries of die 
highest importance for the prehistory of the whole of North 
Africa, and mokes available fbr study a whole new range of 
material, particuUrly b pottery. The audior dijsciibcs die excavation 
in the town of Khaitoiun of a prehistoric village settlement of a cuL 
ture previously know'ii ody &oiu surface collccdonr made by him 
in the preceding few yean. Unfonunately the site vtU laadly disr- 
turbed by bie buibls, most of which date from the siege of 
Klurtouni in 1884, so that all itratifrcation was destroyed ojul die 
chronological value of the frnds severely ledyeed- 
The site is shown to have been a snaall vill^e settlcDient of a 
Negroid people on the bank of the N tie* the main features of whose 
culture w'cre a mkrolithk industry having analogies with the 
Opsian and Uppef SebUiaii, barbed bone spearheads and harpoons, 
and a pottery 01 previously iinknowm ty^pc, the main chaTacecdaijc 
of w'hich was a decoration of wavy Jirtes made by cprubing widi 
die spine of a catfrsh. It is from this feature that the excavator ha* 
derived the icirn *Wavy Line cidture.^ Hicse people seem to have 
been food^ihems and itot to have kiiowm agrkukurre; there it 
cvidcju-t diar lish was one of the niaiti items of their diet. The 
occiirrciice of a tininber of grindstones is explained by Aricell as 
being for the griiidiiig of ochre for persona! adomment rather than 
for com. 

Two other eatly cultures discovefed in the Kliartoum area are also 
desetibed: they arc die ^ Gouge culture*^ which » so called Irom the 
occummer of an implnnent identical with the gouge found in the 
E^yum Neolithic A, but die pottery froTu which is quite difrctciii, 
being a hard red oi brciwni ware decorated w ith impressed patterns; 
ami the ' Onidumian Bridge culture/ lumed from Its place of dis¬ 
covery* of which the m ain feature w large pots of black and brown 


tippled ware. The choice of three different criterb for the uomett- 
clatuie of these cultures b ratliet unfortunate and coufusuig \ might 
it not be bcticr to call them merely -Early Khartoum A* B* and C 
at this stage? 

The relattUfi between duae cultures is as yet unknown, os they 
have never been foujid together on a matifred rite. The aiiohor gives 
some reasons for itniativcly equating his Omduttuan Bridge culture 
with BgypLtan proio-dyrtastic, the tkJOge culture with pre- 
dynasde^ and the Wavy" line earlier sdlJ, but the evidence is very 
ili^t. Furihcmiorc, to luggcst an African origin for poncty on the 
evjfkuce of one drsturbed rite is pushing spcculatton beyond ki 
reasonable limits. The author seems nor to have taken into account 
the earily observable ^ct that throughout a great deal of its history 
the Sudan has lagged behind dev-elopments in other parts of the 
world and has preserved andent moteriab and tedmiques long alter 
they had ceased 10 be used in more advanced ccnintricSL Cufiirally 
the people described in iatf/y KhtwiMnn axe eairrenicly primkivcp but 
they may not be as chtonobgically remote as ihdr standard of 
living suggests. 

hi spite of this criticiun the book is an excellent one and marks a 
most important step foru'aid in the study of Sudan prehisrory. It 
value ii greatly erdtanced by the authofs deep knowledge of tlvc 
country', which enables him to point out many valuable analogies 
with the life of modem people, P. L. SHfNNLE 


History of the Gold Coast. By 11 ^. K. R IfW. LcrfdiiFi {-d/inf 
& UjriKJii)i 1948^ iV- ^^ 7 * iV/io#rffri\vu. fVi> aix, 

M HLstoxy of Nigeria. By Sir ri/an Btims, C.CA/.G. 

^ cditperi. LL>adDn & Utwm), 1948. 33 i, Pner aix. 

Fot many years Mi, Ward's Sftm Htsliify the Geld Ctmt has 
been used as tlie standard lexibwk in Gold Co.tit sdiook Now lie 


to 
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!ha& published an fxpdndvd ;uid aiticnJed versiou^ which h b^iscd 
^nUy upon the easier work of Chrid^*^ but ^-fiich mdndes ^ 
considerable amount of aHHjnotia] iradltioiLaJ niaEcml from the 
onibropcLogical works of Rjituayp Field and FotM and from Mr. 
Ward's owTi pcnoiwl invesripriona in the Gold Coasts Mr. Ward 
does not give a dcuil^d aeoDunt of his methods of collecting and 
cross-checking his aiatenaJ< but in his introdmrtion be docs coiuider 
the question of its rdbbility. It is obvious tliat be has a very rod 
sympathy wicli tus informarns and ielt a strong sense of their 
integrity as well as of their coum5>' io aUowing him into the secrets 
of ihcir unwritten pafl. He also establishes a strong case for the 
substauiial accuracy of their rtorics by referring to the remarkable 
consistency between accoimn fiom dmerent infoTtnatitt. As be sayi 
himself this history is ^druninand-trumpet' history, but it is none- 
diclcss interesting and C 3 rticmely impomin due it should be 
recorded Ikfare it dies w idi those w^ho hare been it3 guardbiu. 

Mr, Ward has been critidzed for the brevity of the Utqr sccdons 
of Ids book—he devotes only 54 of tlic jGa pages of his m^ test to 
ihc puriod 1574-1 p4dr This period is emainly the most important 
for an underslandi^ of the problems of die modem Gold Coast, 
and Jt ii true that a detailed historical study is badly needed. Su^ a 
study inmr, however^ be based upnn full documentary rMcartb mto 
the archives, of w^hkh there h a large quandry' now being sorted and 
survey ed^ aiid Mr. Ward states clearly dui this kind of study was not 
his aim. Tlic traditional hbtory w^hich he has preSetiEcd here may be 
corrected and cjcpandcd by othen, but the bc^ is bound to muaui 
the standard general work for a considerable time to come. It is a 
pity liiat lE should be so escpciative as to lie beyond rhe uieuu of 
most young students, including Gold Coafleti. 

Sir Abm Biims has issued a fourth editiou of bis wxU-known 
MjJfl/y of iSiigniii, first published in rswQ. Like Mr. Ward in the 
Gold Coasi, Sir Alan Bums has. aa yet no rival in die field of 
Nigerian history. This new edition has been completely tevised and 
brought up to date by die incJuiioii of a brief sunuaiary of cveotj 
dutuig the last ’twenty yean, including the war period. Chapters 
on Religion and £ducauon+ Land Tenute, the Judicial System, the 
Civil Service, Communjeations and Trade and Industry make this 
volume more tlian a mere history^ and it provides probably the best 
introdMCtory reading for any general study of Nigeria. 

BARBARA WARD 

The Bantu of North Ekvlrondoi VoL J, By GWritcr 
O.G.Fi fir hrentM. 1949^ flp- 

pious and 2 Ftkr 4$i. 

Although the title of this book k T7rc Bmm of A'brfft 
Kaviroriiio, the greater pan of it nektes to two tribes, the Vugiisu or 
Kitoih in the tiortli and the Logoli in the south fl quote tribal nimcs 
Si written by WagncTp though I should myself write Hukusu and 
R^goli). it is true that other tribes arc mentioned Iroiii time to time, 
pamculaily in the chapters dealing vioth ciaru^ circunicision and 
age seis^ but for the most part the book is a study of the family 
and ritual life of these two tribe*, and one noticns that in a number of 
place? there is a lack, of distinction: it is not always easy to tell 
(unless a language clue is provided) whether the auilmr is vvrituig 
of the Vugusu orlogoli. Bui the book contain? a wealth of iiiforma- 
don viriidfi more than atones for dti* defect. 

The district of North KavirOniJo (now" nthdally kiiow'n as North 
Nyanza) is tlm home of a cnJtnraily homogeufeous group of tribes 
commonly called the Bantu Kavirondow who of recent ycai* bav'c 
deviled for themselves a nesv collective name aBiLnhya, ^fellow- 
tribesmeiiu' They are surrounded by Nilotic and Ndo-Hamme 
peoples (Teso, LuO, Nandi andp In the past, Masai], their only link 
with Bantu ndgh^tirs being a tuttow corridor leading to Biuoga 
aud Bugishu. Numbering today aboul icxi,ooo, the Bantu Kaviron- 
do arc split up into some 17 or more tribes of varying dze*, none of 
which, with one exception, had chiefs until 1 system ofgoveimncnt 
wTi established by the British Admmirtratioii soon after iSO'O, 
The cKcption was the Hanga (Wanga), who fomiciiy pOMSsed a 
divine king of the same ty'pe as that of the Nyoro and Ntole of 
Uganda, For many years past the Bantu Kavirondo have been 
important bodi politically and economically; mcrioru have been 
WE^ing among them for more than forfy^ yean; they arc k«n and 


progressive farmers and tnidcrs; and their country is easy o t access- 
Yet* to our shame it uimt be confessed, no attempc wa? made ro 
study them in detail till Dr. Wagner began to watk among them in 
1^54 as a Research Fellow of the rntcmarioual African Institute. 
He spent about two and a half year* in the Beldi and the book now 
under teview is the fiirt vol ume of his detailed account. Jt is divided 
inio four parts: (f) a geiTend djescription of the counrty, the fw-ople 
and rheir hirtory; (ii) the Klemcois of Kinship Structure; (iV7) the 
Magico-Rcligious (r^r); th') the Rites of Passage. The second 
volume, wt are told on the dust cover, wiD deal with economics, 
kw' and admiuiscratioa; the third will cover language and folkloTUi. 

The study of kinship jriucturv (pp. 40 -^ 9 ) fndu^ the faimly+ 
e|jtN atid lineage, and mamfesciLioni of kinship. Dr. Wagner shows 
that the family is ecojiotnically a sclf-siifBdcnE group; that poly¬ 
gyny, diough favouredt is not as high as might be supposed; and 
that in ?pjie of ecoiusmic co-operstion [hecc is a social segregarioh 
betw^cen the sexes in the family* Tire clan* iiVC are told, is a patri- 
liitcab exoguiioiu, territorbl uuup and the normal clan name is that 
of [he reputed foundiir* whereas among people like the Nandi the 
clan name a as a rule connccrcd with the lotciu. Very little is said 
about iptemiiiii among the Bantu Karitoudo^ and the treanuent of 
this i$ weak. Dunda? tceotds 17 totemic dans among the Kanga 
(inJ. Roy. fiuf., Vol* XLIII,i9i3, pp. Jpf) But I think thai 

in general totcmisni h not strong among the Bantu Kavirondo; 
and the Isiixa basic uiiii or * dan/ tr/uiiuyd, is dcftsiifcly a non-rotemk 
t^ogamous unit, though each iduu^^yn ha? it? nre under wliidi ila 
council siKl Clans show tendencies to split iiiro sub-groups bearing 
the main clan name, and as lo^ as they are stall within the main 
clart^ thse sub-group* comprise what Wagner calls bneage*, a 
liueage usually compTising the direct deseendauts of a gtandlatheT 
or a greit-^raudfathcr^ people who cm trace mutual rdationship 
gcDcalogically. The section on manifestation? of klnihlp indudes 
brief note ou kinship tcims, bdlaviour^ gift obligadousp and 
mutual assistance, and aids with a list of Logoli and Vugusu relation- 
ihip temu which omits the words for F.Br. aiird M.Sis. in Vugusu. 

The third part of tiie book deal* with magical and rcligioii* 
notions and practioeai and begins with a thoughtftd presentaiiou of 
the ryircm in winch the author arranges hi? marcriil for this ex¬ 
tremely difficult subjea. He describes how ordiiuiy people con 
possess and handle w'tiat he calls 'public acti^^ ma^Cp' like promo- 
live magii: in which various subsr^ieus are used to influence human 
activirij», and spokoi magic like curses and blessing?. He detaJU the 
various Idnds of ritual impurity and the dingen arising thereftom, 
and tell* u* that a coniuion consequence of ritual poMutioo is that 
die o^fcndef will ^become the colour of a ripe baiiana and die' 
unless proper step* aie taken (this expression occurs more than ouce^ 
and I nave met it in other Banru Kaviroiido tribe* which do not 
come into this book). Dr, Wagner next devote* jj pages to a di> 
custiou of 'specialists/ by wdiich be denote? the tw'o kind* of 
practitioner described by the Swrabili w'ord iwAwj; the omulo^i or 
(fimhii and ibc otnui^iVa {-mra, - fra}. Both kinds kill and 
ifijure people* but the aimih also protect and cure people. 
The principal diScrciicc between them is tliai the evnu/d^i 
inherits a mystical dispestdon to bewitch people^ vvldJe 1 persan 
can become enwrr^iT by approiriccship and leathiug. The ii 

coosideted thoroughly evil and is feared and despised, though 
seldoiu openly acci^ ; die cirurvi/d i* tolerated bceauic part of his 
work ii bcncfidciir* .Hie protectkiu affisrded by diviner* 
ackd the methods used to detect the work of the etwiVe and tivd%i 
are described later on iu the book (pp. 21^24$)^ and Dr. Wagner 
brings out the importance of iuterrogating the injured pccaon, 
w^hidi b sucli an essential part of the technique. Another type of 
sped?^* the rainiDakcT, is described next, and the Tcstrictcd dis- 
t^nriou of rainjuakers u noml. An iutercsting cleuieut in rairH 
makiug procedure b the use of hom* to control the wind in addition 
to the materials used to bring and Scud away taitu 

Next come* an account of the bdieft conceraing the ipirits uf the 
dM.dt cffluaffT^ira ; and a few pages air devoted to die Baaru Ravi- 
mudo nodon ofa 'supreme bemg/ Thn, 1 thitiks is the weakest part 
of the book, and does not, 10 tny mind, stiffirieurly bring out the 
connexion between Gotk the ancestral spiriii and the living* though 
the description of the spirits i* eicar. 
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To * Nic:iiurt:s of Protretioci iiid PrevTiilioii* Dr. Wagner dt^vcucs 
116 p9gc3. While illi3« and misforuira; afe luiully atitibMJCt'd £0 
lupcmatural causes, it is tceoguiicd thal tliert: may be also lutiml 
causes, And eberefoPT bodi practical and iiieasures arc 

lakcn- lE is noceworthy that then: scents 10 have becti no protective 
magic Itt war or hmiting,. though I aiu not suie tliaE I ^gree wjjit 
WagT>cr's cxplanadon of this. Ritual piohibitioiis kidiide ayciida.[icrt 
betv^'cen persons* and prohibitions against eating certain (onds aitd 
killing certain afiiiinals, among which ire wluE seem to be slight 
itaccs of totentinn. Omens ate described iii some detail, and the 
auiJjor then passes to 'the taking of cotmter-iiieasura/ which he 
rightly distnjguLshcs &tsm ptoccctive magk as being beended to 
combat niysiical forces after the event. Tbrse measure? indude 
divination^ the techniques of which axe deseribedT vnih the icmark 
that diviirarinn, though developed by teaching* is an inherited 
disposition; rites of purifiration to restore ritual status; the 
neutraliution of witchcraft ; and die cult of iJw ancestors. This Iasi 
includes the sctritig-up of tpirif huts and, among the Loggli (ind 
others aUo), of stones on which sacrifices am made. Trooblcsome 
spirits among the Vugusu are kept away by nicans of small huts^ 
which according to Wagnirt frighten them awa.y^ though die l5U.va 
on the contrary make small huts intended lO receive evd spirits and 
thus divert them from people's huts. Wagner docs not mention tliw 
explanation, nor doe* he ut liict teU us much about evil spirits or 
clementaK which occupy the thoughts of the Bantu Ravimndo a 
good deal. ^ 

The fourth part of the book, entided ^Thc Rtiei of Passage* 
deab with birdi and the rituals connected widi it* and yvjdi the 
subsequent events in the child's life; with circuitidsioii and miiiattoii 
(there is no fcnsile initiation); with inarriagc; and with death and 
iDDuming- Of tlic 109 pages devoted to diis account of the life 
history' of the uidividuab 41 are given up to dxaimdricm* and the 
age scB of the Logoli, Tifiki and Vugum are described, Wagner 
calb dicse age grades, a tcrtii not now' used in this sense. It is dear 
that these age sets am deriv'cd ftom the Nandi^ and Nandi age-set 
name? ocoir freely in tbemt though the sets of the Logoli (and also 
of the Isuxi which he does not mention) are not cydic but li^r. 
These age sets, as Wagner says* are not a very impoftani part of the 
smictiuc of the tribes that have them. They possess neither military 
nm political functions, and though they uuy, as he suggests* sup^ 
port the proper working of the principle of seniority, they art? 
nnf the essential pan of tribal smicturc that they ire among the 
Masii aud Najidi. 

I have described the contacts of dm bemk at some length, partly 
because it is the first instahuent of a three-volume study of some 
unportaiice and pardy because the ptospecave buyer should knosv 
what He ii getting fbt his money. Though the book ii, unhappily. 
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ccpeusi^'c, [E is worth buying, and is in most cvspccts whit 1 first 
study of a people should be: a straightforward descriptive account, 
with just enough theory ■ It is thus of practical value to the adniinl- 
itraEot and fnimonary^ as wcU as of acadcTiilc value to the anthr^ 
pologisE. ‘fhe srttkf wlio cn^ploys Bantu Kaviroi^o laboui w'ould 
also do well to read it* for it is writtni simply aiid is of gttat interest^ 
Dr, Wagner has in fki deserved iIht thankiof all w^ho are concemed 
wiii Africa for a well performed piece of TMcarcb and a good 
presentation of the results 

Nevertheless the book has iEs weak points. It is unionunalc that 
tlic second volume is not yet published, for w'c arc given no clue as 
ID the natute of [he political orgajiuation of the people. The readier 
can of course go to Wagner's essay in .Ifl'eVun PelUifdl Systtms 
(edited by Fortes and Evjuis-Priiehaid. 1941} to find out what the 
principle? are, but thk docs nut affect the book, m w hich su far we 
are not show^n how' social and polidcil life arc linked, and how the 
ancestor cult is bound up with tribal conttoL The arrangetnent of 
ethnographical data is alw'ayj dilFicuk; bm I think that some account 
of the political dnudon should have been given in this first volume 
in order to present an inlcgfiied picture of the society. In &ct, there 
is much to be raid for prefodng to books of this son a short synopsis 
of ihfir contenls—tnaublesome to prepare, I admitp buE nioit 
helpful to the reader—which should appear in the first vahiuie, and 
cover all the proposed volumo- 

Amotig lesser matters, one svonders why it should be cotisidcrcd 
neecssaty to cranflaie texts into poor English* for the texts ate pot 
delivered in bad vcruacular, though the form of the tonslacion often 
suggests that they are. The use of ‘fijx" for 'jackal' may be con- 
fbsiug. Miipriiia seem tare* fiiough Slater for Sclatcr occurs on 
p. jz. The accouiir of the Kony on p. 13 is nor quite accunt^ 
Uasin Gishu Masai infititnce on the NyaU or Kabaras is much 
exaggerated (p. 11], for the people seen in Kabitas dressed as Masai 
are in fact Masri who were setdcd there by the Government, as 
Wagner himself notes on p. td. "Gishu' ii not the name of a Masai 
tribe* as the Index suggests (p- 507). and the Bantu Gishu (betf^^ 
Gini) do tioc really touch Vugrmi tctriiory. hi cession w ith 
Wagner^s mniarfc that there is 'a distinct Nilo^HamEtlc admLxtnre 
ill the Nyip I may add that an Isuxa oJwe told me that the Ny^ 
svctc 'half Nandi,' and when asked wlut tlw other lialf was, he 
replied, * Thm is no othet half/ hi acital fart there has been a 
certain auioimt of intermatmge between Nandi aiid Nyab* but uqt 
nearly cnou^ to produce the efibet that Wagner sccttn to suppose. 
The index is inadi^uafc, and die orthography of the vcmacukrs a 
jometiities a little euratic- These pointi do not* however, detract 
from the real merits of the book, which a i ioimd and valuable 

».he »d«op»l.w HUrniNGKmu 
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The Inventivenen of Savages. CTf Man, 1949. J lit 142, t $7 

n Sim.—Lord RagLui has not read my letter very carefully. 
Ii was ordy the Jusf of a series of expcrinitiits by the Naga 
1 meutioned which proved uusucccuhiL 

J, H- HUTTON 

UhuvTtify p/ ^/r^dTflfcgfy und C^thrid^ 

Hindulitm- Cf Man* 1949, 154 

Stp,— fit reviewing my sniall smvxy of Hinduisiti* Mr. 
IT Sriiuvas says: ‘It is stupristug thst Dt. JJouquet should have 
^ ^ thought that the knowledge of the identity of the mdividuil 
Atiuui with the unitfcfsal Braliman * is of the same kmd ai that 
Ltivolvcd in normal intellectual activity.' But Mj. Srinas’as has 
overlooked a saiEcncc on p, 55 ba which i expreaiy icate; 'The 
Lnowl^ge which so libcmirt (Lc. vidya in tb« Upinishadk sense) 
ri not the sort of knowledge that the Western world of to^y 
derives from empirical sckncc*wid values so highly- . - - Sal^tion 
through i^pdyd is much more of the same type as that known In the 
Hellenistic world as Had he read this laitcnee, he could 

hardly have written as be liu, 

1 ventured to call the Dadupanthii a 'more or kts male com- 


munityf because I do not kmfw whether they admit women as 
members. But Sir Charles Eliot's account is plain enough* iVe, that 
they insist on Strict celibacy* and recruit their inembcrs by the 
adoption most of wlwni ate trained as soldiers. 

Barthobmew'i map of India (pub. 1909) docs nut show any 
boundary betwem Cc-h;; and Trac'xncore. tljough dm may %virD 
be an crfcs. I must, howci tr* aocept Mr. Srinavas' egrrertion that 
Kai^dir Sanlcjira^s bLnh-plaee. is in Coebiii Stale, 

As for srifMid, 1 quite agree that p. m crnitams 1 iapms wrami* 
and that the w hieh followed die inEerrtient of Ram MoHan 

Roy ihoidd be correctly dcumuinaE cd ' rirea of tlic dead.' But ^/fr. 
Sruiavas ivill sec, if he looks again, that mi p. 2.9 I am entirely in 
line with him m describtug as the offermg of food and drmk 

[o the departed—anceflor-w-orship, m lact. 

Filially I caiiuot undersKuid how' Mr. Sriiuvas can have written 
as he has done in bis first and tbiM paragraphs, after reading 
pp. iji and 153 of my book* where I am careful to emphasize that 
m.y intention is ucitlicr to favour Hinduism uor to advocate 
Chiirtianirv, but to show, fot the infonnadoii ofsrudems, their 
respective points of vkw. A. C. BOUQUET 

CnJiTfti'rd^ 
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ROCK CARVINGS AT PORT H£DLAND, N.W. AUSTRALIA 

AtL CAQVINCS HAVE B£EN CHALKED 











AN INTERPRETATION OF SOME ABORIGINAL ROCK 
CARVINGS AND PAINTINGS IN NORTH-WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA* 

F. G. C, ROSE 


Catnphcil (191 () and Basedow described 

rhe rock carvings ar Pori HcdJaiid in Nonh-westem 
Australia, and Davidson (1936) has brought ihc iiifortnarion 
under out head in his monograph Ahon^iual 
TiUmmitmi Car^fings Pahitmgf. The two earlier 

wrirers coUecied considerably more iiifoniiatioti from ihc 
aborigines with rhem at the rime than I was able to obtain 
from my Infoniiants when [ visited the locality in Mayp 
1941. They did nor, however, tiicniion one characteriiiric 
subject of these carvTiigs, the conriderable number of 
human feer represented with six digits (see Plate Bi). 

The carvings are on a fairly coarse Itmesronc ridge about 
a mile ease of the township ol Port Hcdland on che road to 
the causeway and *7-milc* aerodrome. The ridge is oppo^ 
sire the old narive hospital a few* score yards south of the 
road. Tile carvings cxccnd over a distaJice of several 
hundred \ards along the ridge, and are in a reasonably 
good state of preservation despite their apparent antiquity. 
There arc reputedly numerous other rock carvings on 
Rnucane Island^ a short distance ofEhore opposite Porr 
Hcdland. which, liowrever, f did not visit. Carvings and 
intagJiarions have been described by Wickham (1842) and 
Stokes (r^46) as occurring on Depiich Island bet^veen 
Rocbomiie and Port Hcdland, 

It would seem likely from the situaiion of the ridge and 
the size, shape and considerable ninnber of the representa- 
riotis, that actual feer with six roes sverc first our fined and 
subset}trendy carv^cd our from rbe rock, and that the extra 
digit w'os not a mistake os is somerltnes fonnd in con¬ 
ventionalized drawings of the liand or foot. 

The significance of these carvings lies in the fact that 
we know chat six fingers or toes are the manifestacion of a 
recessive gene wliich would appear most frequently in an 
inbred communiiy^ By consideration of rhe striicrnrcs of 
Australian aboriginal societies JoUy and the preseiit wTiter 
(1943) have sbowm it to be a rational hypothesis that primi¬ 
tive society in the earliest nomadic state evolved by the 

E rogressive avoidance of tncest. The resuifs of incest, or 
reach of rhe lass's of exogamy^ would be the appcarajicc 
of recessive genes such as six digits on hand or foot, lierma-- 
phrcNlmsni/deaf-mutism, etc. can be presumed that the 
motive behind the repttsen carious of the six-roed feet on 
the ridge at Port Hcdland would be something of the nature 
of suggestive rnogic. If this hypothesis is accepted a similar 
interpreradoii might be ascriDcd to the remarkable ai^d 
characteristic anthropomorphic paLnrings. known os 
in the North-west-Kimbericys (Elkin, 1931)* 
Every one of rhese pointing lacks the two features, cars 
and mouth, which could well symbolize deaf-murism, 
another rccesstve gene. It is interesting to rcinark. however, 
* If"fjJf Pttitf fl 


chai some of the anthropomorphic carved figures at Port 
Hcdland have mouths (Plate Bj). J have ms'self observed 
deaf-murisin and six-coed feet tn Nonhem Australiat wlnle 
W. Hanicy has repined verbally that he had noted hernia- 
phrodirism amongst Northern Territory aborigineSr 

Elkin noted that when it w'^as suggested to the natives 
accompanying him that the figures should have 

months they said that ‘it could not be done, in a manner 
svIiJch showed that the reprcsci>tarion of months wos quite 
our of the quesrioii: moreover Elkin noted diar these figures 
are coimecrcd with fertility. On the hypothesis advanced, 
the original moriv^c behind the drawing of these figures w^as 
suggestive magicT presumably to rid the comnuiiitty of the 
scourge of dcaf-murisIII, The fact that niouths (and presum- 
ablv ears) could mu be indicated and the association ot 
rhe idea of fertility would both accord with the hypothesis^ 

There is one further notCAvorthy point 111 connexion 
with the tPejad/uKi drawings. This is tfiat the area in which 
the draAviugs arc found is almosr ideurical wHrli rliat in 
which patrilineal moicry sodcrit'S occur. Jollv and the 
writer (1943) have postulated that originally these parti¬ 
cular soderics (Womra, Unambal, Ngarinyin, etc.] were 
matrilincal and that it was in order to avoid rhe incest 
impheir in the mother-in-Iasv taboo (Jolly ami Rose, 
1942), which presumably was not applied too cficcrivelyi 
rhac the chaiige-€>ver from niatriliiiy to patrilinyi occurred. 
Avoidance of this implied incest %vas laciliiatcd in other 
matrUincal moiety societies by the fusion of moiety 
socicries to give progressively section and spb-sectiou 
stxicties. But owing to the geographical Jocarioii of the 
Worora, etc,, this fusion w^as impossible and the spectre 
of rhis incest had ro be laid by a change-over from mam- 
liny to patriliny. The myth of the praying man tis as givni 
by Love (193 s) is adduced by jolly and Rose (1943) ^ 
symbolizing this change-over. 

As far as I am aware only one phorograph of rhe rock 
carvings at Port Hcdland has been Tjublishcd (Basedo-w, 
1923). Ir is in order to put these carvings on record in a 
more satisfactory mamicr than by sketches that the photo¬ 
graphs are reprcduced. It wiU be noted rbat some carvings 
(Pbtc B4) are described as beche-dc-nver, although 
Campbell (t9ir) and Basedow (1925) have called them 
boonicrangs. It Is subiniited that the shape is not typically 
rhal of a boomerang, being too thick, and the striations 
seem to indicate a bcchc-dc-^mcr. 

Nett 

1 CoiuideT a limplc imitriTfrara/ sockiy wkh moinks A and B. Any 
man of moiety A can tticorrrieaHy marry al] woinai in mokty B. 
Hki own daughter is oftnmccy B and hence he could also many her. 
If a tabcNo is introduced cm womcfi caBod “ tnothcr-ui-bw.' the 
daughter of these woinen, whom a man would ipm fafJti call wife. 
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would be Ida own daughter ind hai£% he could ot5i comniiit 
Giihcr-datigjiier iiircu providing the taboo was elective and 
do!f»hc the fact that dsc moctcit-in^w' wai in a manV own moiety. 

Ill a patrilmcal society^ 00 the CNther hand a maifs daughter u in 
his ow-n moiety and hsicc is never available a> wife and m thh 
Society provkUng the exogamy of the moiedes is enforced a man 
Could never mutry hii owm daughter. The same applies to typical 
Aintralian section or subsection societies^ where a nun can never 
niarry hii daughter as sjie is in the wrong section or subsection fot 
marriage. 
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THE RELATIVE USEFULNESS OF VARIOUS CHARACTERS 
ON THE LIVING FOR RACIAL COMPARISON 

MtRIAM L. TlLDEStEY 


At the conlcmice on ^thropoinctric tcclttiique 
licid at the second Cmgrh wrtrjiijritnid! dcs Sfteac^s 
mihrdmiogiqites et erhmflo^hjtm (Copeniiigcn, 1938} we 
agreed upon the need for a siiuicLird Jisr of eluraeter.s ft>r 
gcncraJ use in the measure ment of racial scries, living and 
ctaniaL Its adoption would iticreasc very grcail)’ rile 
aniounr of comparative uiatcriql avai bbJe 10 tlinsc aTirJiro- 
po legists who ehr>se to measure these characters. They 
wouU* of course, suppleiiienf them hy any ochers appro- 
priarc ro rhe special requiremeiifs of rheir niarenal 
Clearly^ such a standard list should include those 
characters that are in general most uscRil in helping the 
student of race to discriminace between difTereiii popuU- 
fions, namely those that vary most as between races cotu- 
pared w ith their variation within racial units. The presen c 
paper, therefore, reports on the rcsuln of rcwarcli into the 
relationship between rhe inrcr-radal and mean iiura-radal 
variability of characters on the living.^ The results of a 
parallel iiivesrigation by Dr. A. J. vau Itork-Feltkamp on 
cnuiiaJ characters art given by her in the paper which 
follows. Both papers were presented to the third Ctm^rh 
which, met at Brussels in 194S, 

Asa basis on wliich to calculate the relative usefnhiesa of 
cliaracters from the above point of view, w e have S4>ught 
aiissvcrs to the iolfowing question: supposing the vari^ 
abilirj" of a character were the same in all raceSp w'ifh a 
standard diwiation equal ro its esiimated mean ijitia-4-acial 
value 5^.; and supposhig sampler of 100 svere taken from 
pairs of different races at random: how^ big a proportion, 
in the long run, of differences betw^een sample means 
W'ould fail to indicate a difference between rile populations 
frotn which they wcredravvii? 

The term VacCp' w^^hich in general usage and aUo in 
anthropological w^ritiugs Ls given a variety of inexact 
meanings, is used in no exact sense here either For the 
purpose of these studies we have used any means and 
srandanl deviations for series of 30 nien (or adult niale 
skulls) that w'c could find in anthropological literature, die 


values there recorded baving been obtained, with few- 
exceprions, for the purpose of racial comparison. Tn a 
general way, therefore, cIk^sc series niay be regarded as 
samples draw n from rhe s'arious races of mankind. It js 
true they cannot be regarded is entirely raiidom samples. 
Some sections of humanity liavc been meastired niore than 
others, and the distribution of means is thereby biised^ 
Bur some steps have been taken to modify this bias; the 
w hole body of data assembled for each character his not 
been used just as it stands. Where several means have been 
derived from a relatively small population, as, for example, 
those for recruits from the various provinces of Norway^ 
most of them have been removed from the distribution. 
Pruning niighr no doubc have been carried further than it 
was; bur there would be a danger, if it u^re carried too 
far, of getting a distribution [oo much sliaped by the 
personal ideas of the lYsearch worker. Where die discribu- 
lion that temaiued after discreet pruning w^is obviously 
seriously overweighted in certain directions, and could nor 
be regarded as 3 possible sample front a normal or even an 
approxifTiartdy normal distribution, it was discarded, and 
its standard deviation was not used.- Thus rhe 
characieis lor %vliich estimates of inter-racial variability" 
would be least reliable liavc been omiEted from the Table 
given below". 

Those rhat rctnaui Jiavc been di sided into two gmnpst 
those based on 147 or more meanSj and those based on 120 
to 56- Obviously the figures for foe former give greater 
confidence. But w-idt these too, in considering ihe propKir- 
tions given iti the final cniumiu one must allow for the 
possibilirs that fresh additioiis of racial means, making die 
dismbutton more rcpresenrarivc of svorld populations, 
would raise or low er foe second place of decimals by a 
unit or tw-o. It is unUkelv, I tliitik, that even in the ease of 
the second and less broadly ba$cd part of the Table, further 
means w'ouJd radically alter die values given. 

One factor must I>e mentioned, howwer, that may have 
the csri mares of inccr-raciaJ v-ariabilicy of 
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some cbikractcns* iiaiiiely, Jiffcreiicesbccwc^'ii tKc observers' 
tc<Jiiiiqticsof nieasureiiicmr, wberher differences of oh^rva.- 
Donal bias in applying the same definirion af a dharacter, 
or unrealised differences between the derinitioiis applied. 
The works from wliieh the lists of means were compiled 
were searched for staremenrs regarding the rechniques 
used, and only those were listed together vehidh appeared 
TO have been obtajcicd. by the same ref hiiiquc (except in the 
ease of two characters diat will be dealt with below). But 
not all ™icrs sped^^ exaedy their nicthod csf measure- 
inent: where this seemed too onecitain, rhe means thc)^ 


gaiion into the CLTlmitjLies i^f mcasureincnt of ear-length 
and breadth (Tililesicy, ly+p) gave plentiful examples oi 
both, with the result that car-breadth has now been with¬ 
drawn from the table, ft had been placed next in order 
after iiioiith-widrli, before ir was realized that the esriniatc 
of its uiter-racial variability^ nitist have been substantially 
exaggerated by differences in the method of measure¬ 
ment, and that out of loy means the number that could 
be ascribed to any one technique was far too small to pro¬ 
vide an csrimace. Ear-breadth is probably an extreme casc^ 
both because the sm aJliicss of a character makes estimates 


TaHX 1, —ClIASACTEaS ON TliE IlViKO IN THt l^TtWAms OflPEi OF THEIB Gl^ERAL USEFUlNlSS FOll BAUAt niSCBLHl|SAT10N+ BAnl> OH ESTIMATES 
OF -niE niEqUENOV Wrtlt WHiai PAIJIS of SAMFI,^ of IOO, FBOM DIITEHEST ' IrAcES/ WOUIO SHOW NON-SICNIFICANT OUfEiCKKeES BETWEEN 
TTrEIR MEAN VAtUtS 


Cbaractcnfor wbJdi more than 14^ 
mEaiu were avAiIsble 

Estimate ftom nteans of rariil series 

Esdmaies from SJX's 
of raciil series 

ffii 

Emn^ated pro- 
poition of non- 
signiffeant differ¬ 
ences between 
meam of racial 
samples 
(n,=nj= lOo) 

No. of 
series 

Itirct- 

radal 

mean 

liiter- 
radaJ S-D- 

Fnter- 
■ rada] 

aofV. 

No, of 
series 

Mean 
tntra- 
rackl S.D. 

Nt^-bte^kdih , . . - 

170 

371 

1 

3-711 

^x= _ _ 

IC 

217 

1-874 

0^4 1 

1 0-123 

Hcaci-bmdth .... 

1 441 

150-4 

S-41»< 1 

1 m 

3T4 

j-aoi) 

0*953 

0-151 

Sitting bcighi 

26d 

^41 

31-93 


129 

33-44 

1*947 

0-166 

NcHe4idgbt {to niuion) , » i 

i 155 

S3 4 

3-367 

a ji 

« 177 

3-8 j 8 

I'W 

0-179 

BizygDTTiAtic breadth . 

40a 


4*S4« 1 

1 y ^7 ! 

^45 

S-133 

rijo 

0*xB2 

Stature , » . . . 

i71 

' t 6 n 

49-75+ 1 

1 S-oi , 


js-s? 

i"lSj 

friS7 

Span . -i , . . . 

H7 

. 174^3 

5985“ 

1-44 

lOZ 

7I-Si 

l-2fM 1 

1 0 190 

Hcad-kngth , . . . 

47B 

IS7-9 

4B95+ 

1 2-61 1 

326 

*-313 

I'2^2 

0-2Q4 

Minimiiin Gmntal breadth . 


' 106-8 

3-<S77 

1 1'44 . 

rr6 

4-7*5+ 

1+296 1 

1 0-205 

Mcrtpii. fnrdrcighr (to rmion) 

249 

1 120-5 + 

4-911 

4-0* 

20S 


1-306 

0-315 

Bigoiibl breadth 

159 

t06 8 

3-*7J 

1 1-44 

U4 

S‘*39 

1*535+ 

a-241 

Characters givini^ less fhan lai 
tncaiH 

Haiid-hrcadtb (dirtci) . 

6 s 

«7-4 

6 jm 

7’0« 

41 

4-4*7 

0-722 

Oili j 

Head-length (intctscyl. diciyl.) 

71 

187-4 

9 ^$} 

y 20 ! 

4a 

9-37* 

0^61 

0.152 

Shoulder-breadth {bi-acroiiiiil) 

94 

370-1 

fJJ-OZZ 

S-I4 1 

So 

rS-8«5 

tym 

0*157 

Motirfi-ividth ... * 

S2 

i4-3 

3'<5 os" 

6-64 

U 

3‘71* 

1034 

0-164 

ATTii'-lciigth {pitjjtfrtivc} 

65 

74l‘r 

25-12 

3S8 

31 

311)0 

1-310 

0-207 

Chest-girth (at rest) 

76 


18'02 

4-28 1 

39 

49-89 

1-311 

O-207 

Head-girth . . . 

97 

554-1 


1-532 

36 

14-44* 

1*357 1 

1 0-214 

l^lvic breadth (ilio-cTisial) . . | 

1 71 

ito-3 

il’631 

4 IS’ 

55 

Ifi-3a5+ 

1*403 

0-221 

Ear-length ..... 

130 

63-3 

SO54 

4^ 

65 

4-41* 

t 4 n ' 

1 0-225 

Upper (^-c^caght (to luijon) . 1 

1 56 

7i^ , 

3-175+ 

4'5S+ 

31 

4-949 

1*511 1 

1 0-258 

Aurieular height , . . . , 

1 IIS 

125^ ■ 

3-911 

3 ll 

los 

6-O5& 

1*54« 

0-243 

BrCiidth between inner eye comers 

104 

jyi 

i-(ii5+ 

4-jS 

44 

2-665" 

I^JO ' 

' 0 - 2 S 9 

PKysiogrtaniic faeiohcight . 

JOI 

1 

184-3 

5 jia 

z-m 

46 

80i6 

1 

1 

1 0^265 

1 


gave were not uscdi though m some cases a knowledge oi 
the school to which they belonged was taken as iiidicatftig 
the method. Where deftnirions were givnit or those in 
Textbooks referred to, the means were added to those that 
appeared to have been obtained in the same w'ay; but it is 
no news to those who have tried to frame or tbilow' 
definitions of the characters of so variable an object as the 
human body, that it is often extremely difficult to make 
water-tight defininons, and that there are those in the 
literature that leak abominably. Also downright mistakes 
and misuiidcrstandings are not unknown. A recent investi- 


of its inter-racLal variabiht)'' more subject to exaggeratton 
through discrepant tecbmquesp ano because 6nits of 
definiiion arc surely unconimoiily Urge in regard to car- 
breadth. But until the techniques used in measuring the 
other characters have aU been similarly investigated and 
subjected to tests^ one cannot gnarantre that the estimates 
of mter-iadal variability obtained for them are all ftec 
from d}is kind of exaggeradon. 

The rwo characters referred to above, as bdng excep- 
dons to the pracdcc of combining together only values 
that appeared to have been obtain eo by the same technique, 
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arc span and aiiricidar licight. For .spaiv t^vo sets of diftcr- 
cntly defined measEifcinents %vcre combined after adjuse- 
men t. I took as guide a sratcnicnc by Sreggorda (1932, 
p, 312) rhar in Yticacan he measured span from behind on 
sonic of the same individuals, and on many more of the 
same gcnctii: stocky as G. D. Williams had previously 
measured from in ftoiifp and got values rhat were l centi¬ 
metres less (I'l per eciir,) than Williams" on an average 
([hough mean stature was the same). I tlicrefbrc increased 
my means of span measured from behind by i*} per cent, 
and then fsook'd diem with the means of spaji from in front. 
The errors involved would be small in rclarion ro rhe size 
of the cliaraccer and its true inter-radaj variability . In the 
ease of auiicnlar height^ 1 pooled together aU chose measure¬ 
ments chat were taken &om die level of die tragiorip that 
iSj either from the tragion itself or from ihe upper border 
of the auditor)^ mearus. Ccnainly there is no constant 
relationship between any two points on the body^ but 
between these two, so close togctlier and nominally at the 
same Icvelt any diflerence would be slight. 

For esti mates of the mean iiura-radaj variability' 
of a character, no pruning of the data svas dioughr neces¬ 
sary* The populations represented by the standard devia¬ 
tions found in die literature have not been selected for 
their hoinogenehv 10 a greaccr or less extent than would 
be likely wi[h otfier populations yet to be measured and 
analysed stamriedly* Thirty S,D/$ was the minimum 
dedded upon for an esrimate of actimUy rlie numbers 
used for tne esdmates ranged fironi 33 to 326. 

It is tniCp of dourscp chat iiiajiy of the o's recorded in the 
Literature have defects. But by neglecting all thaE were 
based on less than 30 indisnduals, those that are of least 
value as t^dmates oi the vaiiabiliry oi the populations 
they represent were excluded. Of rhe others, many lose 
ill accuiacj" rhrougli being calcubted on too few cate¬ 
gories.^ If Shepprd's corrccrion is applied, die estimate 
obfained b no longer biased in favour of excess, and the 
errors in excess or defect of a number of such S.D .V tend 
to cancel our wdieti they arc brought together for average 
ing. Blit unfonunatcly those workers who arc unaware 
of the necessity of grouping not ti>o broadly arc most 
likely ro be among those who do not use Sheppards 
correaiou.^ Hence tlie net effect of this type of error is ro 
increase sortiew'hat the esrimates of 

Again, the greater the obscrvatiotial vaiiabiitr)’ of the 
individual observer, rhe greater rhe variability of the data 
he obtains* This h further increased if the obseivcrs arc 
more than one in number and differ in observational bias. 
ObseivadonaJ variabilicy and difiercnces of bias will 
always exist, and should be measured as a matter of routine, 
both to restrict them and To allow^ for them- Bur chts has 
been done too little in the past, and the esrimates of 
will be exaggerated somewhat by this factor also: more, 
of counsc* for some characters than for others. Hoiv much, 
depends on how' large the v of observational variability is 
and how small the variability^ of the character itself. In the 
ease of Tios€>htight, for ittscance, its small size svonld tend 
to give it a low absolute variabilin-, wMe obsers^arional 
variabilityt due to difficult)- in octermiiiing its upper 


terminal^ w^oLild prcsauiably be relatively high; lienee 
we may presume some exaggeration in the estimate 
obtained for rhe of nose-height. Since this same diffb 
cuk}' also opens die way for difFcrcuccs of observational 
bias, whiclj would increase the esrimate of the esri- 
niatcd Value of may pt^iluips be little aifccted^ 

Finally in regard to die various sources of error that have 
been disciisscd : it will have been noted that, wdth one 
cxceprioiu they tend to c.xaggcmre or cr,>, and since 
our final calcijiatioiis are based on rhe rcbrioiiship benveen 
these two, it is ar any rare a good thing tbar they operate 
in the same direction. The exception, which may operate 
in eidier direction, is any error in the esrimate of which 
is due to its being based on an insufficieiiEly represcniarivc 
sclccrion of 'races.' The greaKr rhe number of these, die 
less Itkcly is it that the error will be great, and for no 
character in rtic first part of the Table 1 does it seem pro¬ 
bable that an iiiiprovemenc in die sample would make 
more rhan slighr alrcrarions in the final figures. 

How [hey were arrived at must now be explained* 
Let [he human race be supposed to consist of a number 
of 'races/ not further defined than by saying [hat they 
are on the whole such as have been sampled anthropo- 
iiiecrically and hav'e provided the means found in the 
literacore. 

Take a given cliaraccer, say head-length; Icr iiicaii 
head-length for all the dUFerem: ‘races' vary around m 
own mean value (which we will cal! the human mean), 
with a sEaiidard deviarion ofl^i,. Within each ‘race,' let 
us suppose the standard deviarioti ofliead-Icngth about [jie 
racial mean to be equal tocr^^, which is the estimated in era- 
racial average. 

If a sample of loO be dmvn from each" race," the varbnee 
of die sample means about the mdal means will be 
The variance the racial means about the human iiieaii 
The variance of die sample means abour the liumaii 
mean is dicrcfbrc equal to the .sum of these two variances, 
that is, 

The standard deviarion of diffiirciiccs between pairs of 
the above sample means taken at random is What 

we seek to esrimate for the chaiactcr b how big a propor¬ 
tion of these differences would be iion-significaiir, takini^ 
as our eriterio]! of significance that a difference shafi 
exceed twice its estimated standard error (s.e.)* exceed, 
[hat is, the limits within which about 95 pec cent, of 
differences between the sample means would lie if the 
corrcsponduig racial means were equal. In. the latter case* 
the s.e* of a difference would be ±(\/2.ff4^/[o). Lee 
Then the s,c. of a difference becomes 


^ and the liinics of significance are i|(\/2.cr|,). 


ro 


The stmdard devindon of differences beeween the means 
of pairs of samples from any of the various "races" bcini’ 
the question now' assumes this form- what pren 
portion of a normal dbmhurion with a standard deviation 

of lies betw^cen the limits Having 

divideth for any character, the value of ?by' rliat of cr|^ to 
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get the value of ^i, one finds the answer fioni Table [I of 
rhe Probabiliiy Inregra-L in Pearson, 1950. 

FinaUy, some comment on the results shown in Table L 
Hrsr, thar in each case where it includes a pair of characters 
measuring the lengdi and breadth of the same part of the 
body^ brcaddi serves to differetitiatc racial group more 
ofircii than length. Thus:^ as regards the nose, it is estimated 
thar only la percent, ofconiparisQiis bemeen two samples 
of too from different 'races" would fail 10 reveal a signifi¬ 
cant diffrrenee in mean nose-breadth, while as many as 
rtS per cent, would not difler significancly in nc*oheighr. 
The corresponding csrimace for head-breadth is 15 per 
cent, as against 20 per cent-^ for licad^lcngth; in rhe case of 
the upper face, it is J R per cent, for breadth {bistygomatic) 
and 24 per cent- for hdglit; for htJid-bresdth it is n per 
cent., for hand-length Tj per cent. Indecdt if our 65 and 71 
means of hand-breadth and length provide us with a good 
enough sample of the differenr races, the hand would seem 
CO be as good as the nose, or even betrer, for marking off 
one race from another. 

Again, mininium frontal breadth differs less Irom race 
to race (rciarivc to ics iiitra-radal variability^) than does 
maximum head-breadth, the figures being 20 per cent* 
and tj per cent, respectively; and stature (19 per cent.) 
rather less chan sitting height (17 per cent.), it seems. 

Those who have struggled with the measurement of 
auricubr height may thankfully decide* on rhe figures in 
rhis Table, co omit this eharacicr from their list of measure¬ 
ments—though it is true that, even as measured thus far, 
it serves to cnscriminace between racial samples of 100 in 
diree comparisons out of four, How^ far a lessening of 
observational variabjliry w^ould reduce the estimate for 
mean uitra-^cial variabiUty and inercase the useftiliicss ol 
the character is a matter in which investigation h better 
rhan speculation. Thar i-s one of rhe many tasks that stUl 
await accomplishniciiT. 


3 Tbe ghfJEcr pan uf iliii mvcstigaiiiMi was canicii out in chc 
cntdTse of niy tcmire of 2 LeverbuJme Research FelJow'sliip, for 
wtieh 1 express my indebtednos. 

~ the standard deviiooo^ for any eWaettr* of the wxaple 
means recorded in the literature^ is derived in this paper ^ni 
samples that vary greatly iti size, rather more than hall eontaiiiitig 
less dion too iiidividoob, and the rest anything from lOQ to many 
thoiuaiidi. If each had co£iraiiied exactly loo, a^ nughi not have 
been exactly the same, but would have been approxiniaicly so, 
Tho values obtained for die various diaraeten usedp wiU he 

regarded therefore each as an estimate of the standard deviarion of 
an infinite minibcr of means of samples ot 100 drawn at tanduni 
from difierertt popubtioni. 

^ Maximum fiat of categor)' for 70 charaett'es on die living is 
dealt with in Tildcsley^ 1^47. 

* Though thii correctiou jJiould not be used in calculating 
standard cttat$ of parameter esuiuatcs, in this cm what we are 
dealing with is tlic estimate of virul^irr. the standard error ok 
that cMitiJiaLe. 

S hi deciding to regard the obcahied from sample of very 
v'arious ai an estimate of the tri^ that would be obtained from 
L-cjual samples, ^ch too strongn was chosen rather arbitrarily 
(diough not ctudrely withooi refceciKe to subsequent ease of 
calculation). From the above equation, the Utter is seen to be a 
httie greater than but not much i per cent, in the case of 
uQse-breadth which heads our list, I-17 per cent, in the case of 
bigduiil breadth which foots the fi.ni parr. Had the eotnecc equiva- 
Ian been So, wy* uoc 100* it would have made little! difftrence; 
likewise had it been greater than loo. 

van botk-Felikainpp A. J,* 'The RelativT Uscfulneis of Various 
Cranial Chartcten for Racial Compifison,* MaSh 1950, 15, 

Pearson, Karl (cd,), T^difrlrr fir md Btomffrktms, 

jrd. cd., London, tOJO- 

Steggeida, M-, * Anthropometry of Adnli Maya Indiam, 
Publicatkiii 4J4 of tbe Carnegie Institute of Wadhngtoi^ t 9 Ji^ 

Tildcilcy, M- L, * Choice of the Unit of Meisurenicnt in Anthrci- 
poinctry," Man^ 1947, ?$, 

Tildeslcy^ M. L„ 'Tctimiqucs of Ear Length and Bteadth 
Mcanircirirtit Reviewed and Tested," Ardtii^ dir JuUm K/dUJ- 
Jiif Spei>?i3fnLnLipe/f^ir miJ Rassm- 

hy^krtt^ XXIV, 1949- 


THE RELATIVE USEFULNESS OF VARIOUS CRANIAL 
CHARACTERS FOR RACIAL COMPARISON 

by 

A. J, VAN BORK-FELTKAMl' 

histrUtU' fir flir /rrrfiV/, Hmirrrdttni 


In the preceding Tildtslcy bas explained - 

the lines foUowccl in our paniUel iuvesrif^tions, bees 
into characters measured on tlie li^iing, niitie into tcaiiial 
characters. The table civiug the cranial results needs, there¬ 
fore^ little further explmadon. Tbc more reliable estimates, 
based on larger numbers of racial means {154 
given in the first part, chose based on fewer means (57 
12S) m the second. For some characters 1 fotmd tw'o or 
more sets of data ohuiiicd from samples which were 
pooled by the author of a subsequent paper, for the purpose 
of comparing the combined sample with others by means 
of the coefficient of racial likeness. In such a case I used 
the mean and standard deviarion of the combined sample 


alone. In the cisc of ofbltal width and height^ I have taken 
the mean of the values for right and left sides where both 
w^ere given, and pooled the resultant values with those 
others giv-cn in the literature for one side only (usually the 
left, but sometimes unspedfied), any difference in the 
inte r- or iiitra-ridal variabiUty of right and left orbit being 
presumably negligible. 

Cranial characters have ihU advantage over characters 
measured on tlie livings that questions of obscrs^ational 
variabilirs' atul bias figure less prominently for them than 
for those dial have their terminals on soft rissucs and may 
also be affected by posture ^ A fufiher difference between 
tltc data of these two papers Is that the living measurements 
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all refer to reecjit populariou^, while the cranial data 
derive from very^ difTcrcrit periods^ some quite remote* 
Thits^ though neither of us can claim to be dealiug with a 
coiuplciely raiidoui sample of human foniiSp the samples 
ot racial means witli which we respectively deal are ver\‘ 
diflferent in origirir 

Comparing onr results for those four characters which 
most closely correspond on the living and on the sktiil^ as 
given in the final column of our tables^ we see they givc 
the following esriinares of the proportion of non-signiGcaiit 
differences to be expecred between the means of samples 


among the most useful of the characters for racial com¬ 
parison. 

Again, for both head and skull maximum breadth is 
found CO discrimuiate between races more ofrai than 
tiiaxinniin lengthy and hiaygoniaiic breadth more ofren 
than upper face-height. The same is observed in the case 
of orbital diamcEcrSp measured pit the skull t for breadth^ 
only 17 per cent, arc non-sign ificanr, for height, 16-6 per 
cent. As regards nasal measure iiieiir, however, the breadth 
of the pyriform aperture and nasal height on the skull 
provide approximately equal estimates per cent, and 


TAam 1 .—CaANiAi cHARAtrmts tff tki estimated oanEit ot* THtia ciLNiiaAL estrutJCEss tor discrimination, based on EsrrMA res of 

THE FarqUiJJCT UTtn tifHlor FAIHS of samples ofr iOO^ HtOM DltFfJEENT 'RA^.-ESp* Vt'OlILD SlIOW NON^HCNlHCABTr UIFTERENCES BETWEEK 
TEIEia MEA'S VALUIS ^ 


Characters for which more than 
133 means were avaibbk 

Errimates froiiT menu of rarial scries 

Esitmates frntn S.D/s 
of racial series 

^ir 

Uu 

1 Estimated pro^ 
portion of non- 
1 significant dilTer- 
eiices between 
means of rad;il 
sanipics 

(llj^nirr 100) 

No, of 
series 

Jntcr- 

radal 

mean 

Inter¬ 

racial 

S.l>. 

Vir 

rnter- 

racial 

C. ofV, 

No. of 
series 

Mean 
intra- 
radal S.D. 

^tr 

MaxiiiiiiEii brcjdth 


li 

2J5 

T4D'r 

5-54 


97 

507 

0^15 

0-145 

fiiz^'gomjtte bieadtli . 

* 

J 

188 

IJJ’S 

4-72 

J 54 

60 

519 

1-097 

om 

Maximum length 


L 

230 

182'5 

4-8 o 

2-63 

92 

6-08 

1-267 

0^200 

Upper face-height 

* 

C'H 

177 

70-4 

3-14 

4’47 

65 

4-20 

1-369 

0-215 

Buinn m bregma 

* 

H' 


IJ44 


262 

7S 

4-94 

1*403 

0-224 

Nasd breadth 


NB 

155 


, 

t"2t 

478 

64 

I'76 

1'46o 

0-229 

Mmiimun fmntal brcadtli 


li' 

154 


277 

289 

47 

4'5T 

1-628 

0-255 

BaUDn tti liasinii . 

. 

LB 

165 


2-5 J 

24^ 


4'[6 

1^57 

0-260 

Orbital height « 


O2 

1^ 

34-4 

1 18 

34J 

1 

2 

1-694 

D-266 

Characters giving Ic» than 

t29 









IlicaUs 











Orbital breadth . 


0, 

yo 

41 

[-6d 

390 

25 

i 1'72 

f075 

0^170 

Simetic subtense 

. 

ss 

S7 

rH 

O'M 

23 62 

20 

104 1 

t-209 

0 193 

Basion to alveoUr point 


CL 

128 

1 

978 

r%i 

389 

45 

+'*7 

1*278 

0-201 * 

Hotttonfcai circumfcTencc 


U 

T24 

516 

10-88 

2^1 f 

44 

13-97 

1-284 

0-203 

Nasal height 


NH' 

I lb 

50-8 


4-25 

3^ 

115 

1-455 

0-225 

Face-bftadrli (maxillaryj 

. 

CB 

124 

95-ei 

ns 

2'Jy 

49 

479 

1-551 

0-237 

Are^ nasioii cu dpisthion 

- 

S 

120 

270-5 

736 

1-99 

42 

|2'63 

1-716 

D-269 

rntcT-orbitaJ wiiiEli 

JOW 


9 r 7 

2-18 

1 =-3 

33 

J^»7 1 

1*776 

0-277 

Arc, bregma to lambdi 

* 

Sj 

124 

1264 

3’97 I 

1 3-U 

33 

7 ro 1 

]-8i[ 

0-283 

Arc, lambda to opisthion 


Sj 1 

iiy 

It3*9 

l-po 


50 

7'Ofi 

1-815 

0-283 

SimotJC chord 

* 

!iC 

64 

9 

^99 

ti-o5 

JO 


1 990 

0-308 

AnCt nadQii to brcgina 


Si 1 

115 

127^7 


LTV 

34 

612 ' 

2-672 

0-408 

Foramen magnum breadth 


Bub 

106 

jo-i 

076 1 

252 

34 

215 

2-829 

0-450 

Foramen uiagnuni |i:ngtli 


fml 

114 

36-8 

D-91 [ 

253 

39 

265 

2-849 

0-431 


of loot for bizygomatic breadth^ head 18^2 per cent., 
skull i7'2 per cent. ; for upper face-height, head 23-8 per 
cent.p skull 21'5 per cent.; for maximum IcngtHt head 
20-4 per cent., skull 20-0 per cenr.; for minimum frontal 
breadth, head 20-5 per cent., skull 2ys ccm. Though 
the estimates do not agree exactly — that w^ould be too 
much to expect — ^they ate fairly close except for minimuni 
frontal breadth. The difference here lies in the greater 
intcr-racial variability estimated for the living.^ Due both 
cables give imnimum . frontal breadth a considerably 
higher propnnion of tion-signifrcani results than (hey 
give to maximum breadth of head or skull. The latter is 


22-s per cent.), unbkc the lining nose, whose breadth fails 
Jess often than any other character in the table to distinguish 
between different racial groups. 

FinalIvp it may be pointed out tliat, of tiie three sides of 
the fundamental triangle, the tiasion-basion dJanieter 
varies relatively less from race to race than upper face- 
height. and the latter less than GL. svhich measures the 
fors^-ard thrust of the alveolar point from chc baston and 
largely determines chc degree ijf prognathism. 

iVpfrj 

I in his Dk mf Ki^jr (liaai*), points out 

that Fugen Fticher** rtiirthrid of measuring mmiminn frcmiaf 
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breadth on the livnig ditTeft troin Rudolf Martin’s, in thji ix is laketi 
cutude and behind tht ifnitv ivmp\^ralis ijisteadot'on theiii ; jnd it may 
be that for this charattcr observational difletetK'rt^ uncoiiicimB and 
othcnjv'isc, have lii^lpcd to r!(a^gerate the catunitc of Eiiter-orial 
variability for the livinp.—.Vf rf/efrj/ey. 

2 AH ahsolutc values arc ^ven in timi. llic symbols fot ilic 


vations duLTictcrs arc riiO$c used ui liipAirrrilfij; the Ibllo^'ing (in 
patcnciieM} arc the mimbcts of the corresponding characters defined 
111 R. MinLfi's L^hfhuih dur B (8)i CsOp J ( 45 )t 

GL (4o)p U (i|a3t Gld (48). (t7), NH' (55), L {l), NH (54). 

GB {4b). (9)i LB (5). 0-, (53K S (15). lOW (43. i)- S. (i?). 

Sj{38), sc {S7h S| (ab). fmb {ibK (i?)- 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


The Coming of Iron Co the Bantu. By Cj. A. 

^ d ir[9i4MiEi!//NV4i/rVn fo //rr 11 Oft£^^fr, 1049 

Iron was brought to Merec in the cj-rly sisth Cicnwry 
H-c. by the Asdanic Tncrccnaritfs ofPsamctLfc II; thus ic came 
from the north southw^ards. An itnnimse iron industry^ grew up at 
Mcroc and flourished until it was destroyed by Ez^ina about 
A.D. 350. 

litwhoitgo craJidoELLi history goes back co about A-u. 5t» or 
rather earlier; tlwt is to say to shortly after the dcstm-ction of 
Mercte. Their rraditioti says diit 2 ‘white* imn^ Btuiibap laught 
their first king about iron; this ktngip Woto, w^as a ‘mulatto.’ This 
happened in theit old home, which liictc i^ evidence to 
place on the Sha ri River south of Lake Chad- The epithet %'hiic' 
was still applied, in the southern Anglo-Egyprian Sudan for 
instance, to me Khirtumeis and Egyptian troops in the nineteenth 
century'. Tire litishoiigo sdll use clue bowl bclbws of incienl 
Egypt Hence date, colour of the introdeiccrs, and form of the 
bclio^vi all point to Mcroc as the source wlicnce die iron industry' 
reached the Bushongo on the Shari River. The map of the diffu¬ 
sion of the iiushongo ward for iron, shows clearly how it 
has spifcad from the upper Shari down the lower Mubangi and so 
Into noTthem CongolanJ and llic Kasai^ w^hcre the Budiongo now 
live. 

We have uo traditions troiii the ^wdc>, -lujfjdij family of nanirt 
for iron, but die iiup show's very clearly how^ it too came down 
the loss'er Mubatigi and also tlie parallel Sanga ILiver, It spread 
chenec castsvards bctw^eeti the Congo and the Wole as fat as tisc 
sources of tlic taiicr river and into Congobnd siiuih of the Kasai 
Similarly' another familyx the has iotne members soli on the 

Sanga River, though ^e main body is now quite cut off fie 
away to the south-east betwTetl the Congo and LakE?s Tanganyika 
and Ny^asa. A fourth taitiily, the -flntij, today centres in Unyoro 
and Uganda, liaving probably arrived from the north-w^est along 
the Congo-Nilc Divide. It p.isscd on along the Ugala, Myoinbc, 
Ruaha, and Rufiji fUvets to the coast, where Swahili carried it 
soudi: as fat as Quilimanc atid jiorlli as far as the Webi Shcbcli. 
The last family examined is the^W- its history is quite different, 
coming as it did from Kafla in southern Aby'ssinia, ajid at a dale 
much later tturn atiy of the otIletSK 

The earhest dcdudble dales ate tllesc: the Bushongo {-fw/ij) on 
the Shari A,o. 500 ; ihe -nru-j family in Unyoro and Uganda before 
the seventh century A.D.; the^ru fWv in die Tanganyika-Congo 
corridor not later than A.Oi 1330 and before the fifteentli century 
on Moun t Kilimanjaro; the -hnitt family had reached^ the 

Ba-Rolong by the chirieendi century a.d.. and the momJi ot the 
Congo about ArD. 1400: the -rufc fmidy w^as brought by the Jaga 
to Angola about A-D, 1500. ArchiroSogically we know that iron 
was being smelted it 2!iTiibibwc in the nmdi or even eighth 
century A.D. 

In Fbmando Po the Bubc call iron by a varicry' ot tiaiucs, w'hicb 
Sir Hairy jolinston considers belong to families on the mainland. 
CcTtauily their hniUiyE' and iiicvi'imi clearly do. Fernanda 
Po has^ thcTcforc, bem populated by many peoples coining from 
Various tribes who knew of iron on the niainUndL 


Humaa Studies in Ceuttnl Borneo, 1945-B. By JIufW 
HiJTTimti, CwfrtfiPf^ AfiiJfMPFr. Sinm/tJ/y i*/ a 

reFivJviniimfiVTJ m ilie to Msty^ 

The kcturcT has conducted some two ajid 1 half years 
study during 1 945-3 among the hill pcoplei of cimtral Borneo, 
especially the KeUbii comnm^ity^ most susceptible to extensive 
research because of the structure of the KeUbic long-house. Tliis 
diflefs from the ty'pc familiar among the other pagan peoples ot 
Borneo, in dial the family section is not div^ded up into scparaic 
compartmenrs. Tlidccis full mohShty thfoughoui the lor^-housc, 
and it is quire easy" to keep continuous observation on families in 
all stages of their activities. This $iudy, which was made possible 
by the Sarawak Government, had rtatufally been centred on social 
jiiihropology: hut os it developed, the necessity^ for paying 
detailed and equal actenrion co material culture, folklore* archae¬ 
ology and other .aspects became evidenr. 

At first, it seemed practicable to study die cidtuic as it acTually 
cseisred in this particularly primitive upland etiviroiiiiienr. The 
more doscly and intimately the situatJoo was probed and under¬ 
stood, the Jess clear the disdnetions and definirions, both in time 
and in place, proved to be. The long-houstt with its apparent 
solidariiy and its assj-xiafions with some specific Wality (generally 
-1 river), proved, over a period of four yean, to be extrandy 
clastic., even fragile, as social structure^ oitd subjeec to frcqtleiu 
djaiige, sometimes to fragtneiiLttion. Within any one Kelabit 
fotigdiiiuse tics of kinship and common ancestry arc only one of a 
number of operarivc factors^ and there is no *a.xLa] line of the 
house' in the Sense suggested for rhe lowland Ibons by Dr. E. R. 
Leach (Man^ i 9 + 3 . 103), 

In some ways the family is also a fragile unit in Kelabit life, 
subject to particularly severe stresses around inheritance rules and 
the necessity^ for performing expensive memorial feasts for persons 
from whom property has been inherited. Conflict between the 
two ddest of a see of siblings may be particularly marked in such 
etrcninstances. 

This is nor to that commimity and kin-assodatioiis arc 
unimportant. At any one moment the Kelabit long-house is a 
shoiT-temi, effective, co-opetaring unit. To a large extent ex¬ 
ternal circurtiscancei dcniand that it should be so* especially where 
a Jong-house k in on area of shifting cultivation. KiiuJiip 

has its usual importance. But there arc very wide divergences 
between tbcorciical and actual kin, pattern and practice, k 
proved possible to keep detailed observations oti the vocabulary 
and pnieticc of kinship in one long-^house ov^r a period of 
months- Vanations, distordons, suppression! otid 'itiventioiis' 
were as marked as "normar (iheoteti^y sanedoned) relationship 
behaviour. The Jecrurer intended to pursue these observations 
during 1949-50 in rile same vilbgc. 

Per^p cohesion of these people is bt'Si rcprcscnrcd by the 
term ' Kelabit’ now generally applied to them. There is a dcaded 
sense nf 'being Kelabit,^ a«d ihis ri the only operative under 
loyally at the present time. Even so, it is of fairly recent growth- 
The term if sell, like mmt Bt^nieo group renm, wm imposed from 
outside in the first place. It arose in part ttom a miiundmranding. 
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The inJ cluiigrabilicy of group terras h d niirkeil 

fraturr of ihe infcrkir, h U pfohabk chat the term ^Kclsmartun’ 
once had a sLitiiJar operational ic occufi in some of chc vm’ 

early fi>ll:lore mateiiaJ. Today it m pocrierc, iiic(fecEive+ and 
was disregarded in the T947 census. On the other hand^ the renn 
^Kajang' fwhkh Dr. Leach has proposed) did not appear aujong 
the hundreds of extanr group oaincs recorded norli by the 
mumcraton and the eniunenied in che 1947 census. Here again 
rhe upland clasricit)' and mohilirv' of reLtioitshJp and loyalry 
seem 10 differ from me more fornul .issodations hi most countfies, 
including sub-coastal Bomeo- 

Attenrioii has been paid to other StKlal aipecfs of Kebibit lifcp 
t‘$pcrwlly rhe drvelopinctit of children^ and the prucessci leading 
up to and follovs'ing upon marriage. Riee economy has ncccsurily 
been studied in dctajl. The Kclabirs provide useful escpciTmentil 
marerbl, because they practise both irrigated wet padi and shifting 
dr^^ ailtivarion. faTnilies may use both systems siimiltancoiuly. 
Stacisiical observations on yields per acre and pet ‘’iiLin day* 
have been conducted, and it is hoped to repeat them ft>r a 
second harvest k ipjo. Fftlmiinar)' analysis suggests that— 
although che Krlabits do not use cheir tnimerous water budalo 
Of any other form of plough—the wet padi cyTtem is (in 
their case) more productive of rice by both these yardsticks of 
tneasurement. 

On the niatetul side, large collections have been nude iand 
brought to the Sarawak Musmm for furcher study.. These 
iiidude a wide range ot implements, Ecxtilej, Carvings and 
especially ceramic marcHaL The older types of jar ate chc main 


Kelabit objects of value aiid iinbitioD. Ckiniptaxive study with 
other areas and museums may help to imp the temarkablc inland 
movenlenH of such tiiatcriah some perhaps of T'ang date. Beads 
play a very' impottanc part in Kehbit life. A representative coUec- 
lion has heen made, and is being compart'd with other matertal. 
A system of specific-graviry% spcctroactipic and other rests is being 
worked out to etiable ptedsc parallels to be drawn. Freliminarily, 
the inference seems to be that whereas Kelabic ceramics Cnniie 
almost entirely from the eastern edge of Asia, Kelabic beads arc 
probably [cither directly or tndijTOly) from the western cd^ of 
Asia and the eastem edge of Hurope, often long ago. 

The first extensive eollcoioii of stone implements from 
Borneo has also been obtained. It shows several pokes of interest, 
kd tiding nuincrous sago-poundbig Stems ctoscly similar to some 
fiom Nesv Guinea, buc seldom recorded elsewhere. The Kebbii 
tbmi of stone adze also diSeR tnarkedly Irom types previoualy 
fecorded in South-East Asbj the familis-r * quadrangular' of 
Malaya, as w ell as the *round axe/ appear to be absent. 

MacemL studies, folklore and social anthropology come down 
to one foctii most clearly in the study of the Kelabir megakhs^ 
The people still actively make dolmms, monoliths and stone 
carvings. The Kelabit plateau liai liundrcds of major niegalidiic 
sices, often connected with legends, usually recorded in song form 
—some songs last for days. Excavation of several of the probably 
older sites Im bcco carried out; further work is intended k the 
near futurer And around these megaliths coitre the complex 
of death fcastp anccstrs" and inheritance* which activates so much of 
everj'day Kelabir activity and incentive, srabiliry and change. 
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Man, Mind and Muitc. By Houses. L 4 >tidcri {Serter & H ar- 

1^4- 12s. 6 d. 

AMiough otiJy the first 53 pages of dib volume fall 
whchiii the domak of anthtopOiogy% hi thens^ as those 
who arc familiar with his papers read before the Imtituie would 
expect, Mr. Howes has some seyy pcttiiiem things to say about the 
origins of the mieacal art and its place and funetioii in primitive 
society^ Srartbig fiom a wide cotiL-vptiian of aiiihropology u 'tlic 
study of man m cvolurion' the author does not hesitate to draw his 
inateml fiom higher as wdl as frons the more mdunenlary states of 
(‘ulture, tJiough he recognizes that it ii in the nniplcst foxim of 
human life that insight can best be obtained inm the finidamcntiJ 
nature of musii: 'without interference of htghef eivUizatium.- 
As ATI erKpiessioii of the human spirit and motor ifnpiibe„ having 
Iitctc to dd witli rhe mutable surface of dikgi and nodung with the 
smiggle fur exisEimceH mltsic Is one of the 'scc^dkst elements in the 
evoludon of aunkind/ For thii roasoei archaic styles survive in 
relatively advanced sodedes 10 Ehat it (munc) is not a reliable index 
of die general culture of a peeyle, and cannot be corrclaccd easily 
with t^ter aspects of sodal bfe. But the facts of musical aiirlucH- 
pology arv facts or niau^s mkd and txperiimcep and tlie icientific 
collection of the avaibbk daca^ rangiiig from primitive dances with 
their rhythm to the long texti and tunes of folk music and the 
insnurnents employed, provide evidertee for the eluddatson of the 
origin of the art and its primary fisncfions- 

lltt wuy forward, ii is urged, h noc to look lot links with social 
EXistom but to apply die comparative method to the matciid col¬ 
lected and sec whether any gcncralintiora about music may be 
deduced- Thus, for example, jwlyphony, or counterpoint, as a 
widespread phcibinmcnDii provides a held fo-i anlbropological 
inquiry whkh lus prcduced results comparable k kind to thwe 
achks'cd by Archxology in cUssinil studies. An examination of the 
historical problem in this CoiUert lesda to the cemduskm that 
counterpoinr came turn being w^^hen *thc metnody of the Mcctifer- 


tanean with iH fourths and fifths was crossed svith. the thirds liiai 
bdoug to Notth European tntBic' as a result of melodic music of 
oriental ori^n being inirgtunxi with a diftetent meJody of Etuopean 
origin hasing a tendency towards liannonyi as the ecclefiastical 
nudition passed to and fto over the Alps in die Middle Ages. 

The lelation of stylistic features io ethnological traits is next 
examined and cam taken to avoid the many pitfalls aw'siring the 
unwary in the use of the contentious terms ^racc,^ '‘people' and 
'nation/ Despite the confiision that reigns in this sphere of inter¬ 
relationships, in the last analysis every ethnic poup, it is claimed, 
fashions its music in acniitrdaiice wiib natural prefcTerhces- A simxy 
of Hungarian mi Finuisir folk and their tunes rc^'eab a com¬ 
mon family relationsiiip irntwitltstariding tcmperajiimial dilfetences 
between the two ethuologicaliy allied pcopJei. NauottaJky, in 
which blood counts for !e$s than Luiguage, geography and eu^oin, 
cxplaicis some of the pcculJariiies in rhythm and interval, but the 
ethnological Jactorp it is maintained, accounts foi the fundamental 
disanmatis of musical idiom everywhere. This is a conclusion 
which aiithropologks will review^ in the light of the rest of the data 
that bear upon the problem. 

Passing to the Englidi folk song, which reptesents some cen- 
mrica of popoUr nimic, it is rocognked that die tune is secondary 
to the w-nftli, so rich in rcfctcncei to custoin, bdlefi Uw and 
sytnbciliiin. Ncvcrthelesi, the melody is passed on Irom cttic 
gcnttaiion to another, so that it becomes an integral part of the 
ballad. As works of peasant art these songi and tlieir tunes 
are dciived fruin the imager^' of the culrkiE in which they 
arise, and preierve its samious experiences^ ciituriuiu, tmpressiotis 
and piEtcmi. They are charged with poctk feelings and values aJtd 
etnb^y coiicme inagieo-^clgious images in symbolk form and 
aBcgory, as in die stories of John Barlcycorti and hunriiig the wtem 
Bui out author is on lo$ secure ground ^vhen^ turning to palxu- 
lilhicxFt, lie suggests that the Magdaknian attisr ujaslc the imagis of a 
bimn 'not for use but for mfiicmpbtion/ In this ixsntexi rhe 
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evidence hardly suggots that ii] the darti tL-ctrii« of his cjvcnt- 
gaJlericf 'dl he cares for h the lovely images he hu drawn, the 
enuaiidiig turw he hai just sttiig." Aji ardsE in fart dou^cis he was, 
and froin his skill in technique he may wtU havx derived gtiiLiine 
esthetic wtisJactiun, but it is very' dilBndt to think that it %vas the 
l^uty of hu cteaiion that filled his mind to die eicdiBioni of the 
praiTtical purposes for w'hich the design was ejcenjied. 

But wberhcT or not ortc is in full agitvnieiit with all the con- 
eluiions, this provocative volume is a sdrnulating study not only of 
the applkadoti of anthropologiejl methods to the art ol iiiusL\ but 
of the problems cjf rliougEiT iuherent in the philosophy of nnnic, 
as an aspect of uldniace reality'. Tn all the varii^d fields surveyed— 
anthropi^lagieaJ, phiJosophicah acetic, cthkal, psychol^cal and 
sodolugieal—ihe author is well informed and lias a contributipn m 
make fitsni liis own standpoint. Motvover, despite the widi: range of 
the subjects discussed, the bcvL>k has a basic unity in wliit Mr. Howes 
dcscribk as his muncal Crtdir. "E. O. JAMEX 

Mjigic and Healing. By G. J. 5 , J-efidtiu [iliJtr). 

X94£. 176. l 8r. 

Dr. Thonipsan, who died in 1943 at the age of eigh^v 
completed this s'olunic bur did not live m see it pub- 
li^cd. He is widely know^w as an cncyclofrtdk and entertainmg 
wTiccr on those bypaths of knowledge that he on the borders of the 
more forriul subjects* history', magic, medklne and anihropology. 
Trustworthy examples and ceferenoM illusirating the connexion 
betw'ccn these subjects cm only be wleaed by w'ritcis who possess 
a w^ide knowledge of the eatly liieraiurc and history of sdcncc, 
Imponant sources of iiiEannation includmg put-oC-thc-way MSS, 
on official and folk cutes as w'fll as the booklets published by 
unknown itudcnrs in country districts arc difTicuJr to itacc. But Dr^ 
Thompson spent much of his long and active life in the pnrsuii ot 
available tefecenccs w'ith entispicuoui success. iOfJ HiAiUttg 

consists mainly of examples of the old cures (or aUegcd cures) and 
prophybctic methods employed in the past by phyaiciaiUi and the 
irregular practitioners who added magic and suggcsiioti to thdr 
profcraoml equipment. The refetcnces and cxcerpis art carefully 
sclcrtcd and cover the whole field cf medicine hi die past as well as 
the methods of rhe gtcai c|uack * doctors'^ and the local wise wonini- 
Tbe volume prov'ides a valuable iiime of infoitnatioti tor Iblklorisis 
and students of medical history who requin: a general acquaintance 
w'idi the subject, Spccialnf workers must possess 1 sound knowledge 
of taxonomy and the Britifh Ron as well ai rlw involved nomen¬ 
clature used in the hcrbals and early MSS. on medical bataiiy. 

Dr, Thompson's Uitle book of l7d pages is, sad to say^ tJie last of 
ihc aufbor's scries of works dcaiing with the inteicttitig bypaths 
of medical bjsiory' which have made his name familiar to all 
students of the subject. The book is somewhat nurred by the 
absence of Index or bibliography* but these miaor delects arc 
rerideied less obvious by the adtiiirablc arrangement of the secfiotii 
and the careful cluptcr hcaduiga. Dr. Tbcjmpson’s book fomis a 
worthy' co&clusion to the life w’ork of a great exponent of the 
intercsritie and more popidat side of iho healing art. 

^ ^ 1. F. NEWMAN 

Emryclopodia of SopcfstirLons^ t^&mpikd by E. und M. -d- 
k,-bifofd, {Rtdtf), iy4^- ix, 369. J^iVc lilB, 

ihc publishers^ in an intTodurtion printed on the 
jacket oflhis volume* claim dial: ‘This is the firsc time 
that die complete swpctsdtioiis which c.vi5E or have existed among 
Britiih people throughout the wxirld have been prescrited fuUy in 


encydopardiL tbrm.' Iliey probably mean .i coinpletc record of 
Britbh lUptrsESaotu, bur in any ™c the cbini is fuiiastic as a ' full* 
lisr would form j lirgc library of voluint-s each the siac of the work 
under fcvEcw', U may £iirly be asitun^ tlut only a small proportion 
of conuiionJy occurring l^licfs in this country have been recorded 
and the compilen of die tncyclopxdia have only made selections 
from a limitril iiujitber of books and papers on the subject. 

Mr- and M«. Radford have adopted a dippanr and eolloquiaj 
style and use some of rhe terrible dang terms ehborated by the less 
reputable Aniciican jowniaiisEs {c.jj. a weJI-kiiown billiard player k 
referred ro as t ' billiard-jiar Melbourne Inman ’). These afleciaiitirks 
arc out of place in a serious work and will grate on ihe nerves of 
many' reader^ and studeucs of lb]kk>Tc. 

The compilers liavc fallen into the very coniiiicsi error of a,vsign- 
iiig izcrtain iuperHitiems to definite localities. This implies rlut the 
supctstitioiii arc restricted to the areas menrioned, but these are 
very unsafe gencralijtations and arc usually isjcorrcct. A list of Uie 
authoritks quoted is giv'eti at the end of the vdmnc but witJi no 
indicatipn of their cotuiexiois with the text. Bonmajea hi his 
fh'rt'jfljTjii'y tf/ Sup€Tiiitioits md adopred the mere desirable 

mctiiod of giving the reference after each example qyoied. This 
system is a most useful oneas rcfcrnicci arc not all of equal authority 
or merit and critical readers wish ro check the tniguul purees. 
Some records may be traced to unsupported paragraphs in local 
papers by unkriowni writers. 

The compilers ha%'c gathered mto one handy volume records of a 
Urge iiujnl^r of supcrstitiniui an.d they have included some limibr 
beliefs among primitives for coiiipartsosi. ‘Fhe book should be 
nseM to smdients of elementary anthropology and as a desk refer¬ 
ence book for w riters on folklore iu the popubr press. 

L. F. NEWMAN 

Population Trends and Policies; A Study 10 AusEraUan 
and World Dcmogixiphj\ By tV. D. Bortk. rit«fFrfl4t- 
iiun PiihL Ce. [Lturiap!: Harritp)^ 1948. Pp. -vx, 

Ihkt £Jj. 

If anthropology is the sdrticc of man then tliis bsmk is iinpcrtaiit. 
its approach is historical and quantitative: there is a tendency unduly 
to emphasise economic ftLctoTs jjtd to dismiss ^custom,' "mores 
and such like as bricBy as possible. None the leu Mr. LkuTie has 
produced a scholarly w^ork placing Australian population ptobkrrm 
In their proper perspective in relation to the western world and to 
the Far East. The altraction of immigrants fiom Europe and the 
rejection of those from Asia is accepted without question as 
AiMraLLui policy. One very miwsr error of interprirtatiiMi tiiay 
show how the neglect of non-ecoiwimic factors can prtjudjcc 
judgment: on pp. tjjf, tbc bte marriage age of die Irish is aErrtbuted 
to "emnpararis'r illiteracy^ tile strength of religious facion and 
economic povertyj* aldsough it has been show'ii that when 3 atc 
mairiagcs began to be coinmcn tbc CEntoinary method of fann- 
iiiheriiance also changed from divisioti between the wru lo descent 
to one S4II1 (see Arensberg and Kimbdl* Fumiiy CWmrnjThy in 
/fif/inwf. 194a). This crtticism, however, shpulii not be allowed to 
drtrari from the viluihlc contribution fnade by thii book within its 
proper field. J. M- MOGEY 

Out of the Gabynntb. By Andfcw HMUOn. Litftdon {Sid^a’kh iuld 
Jjitifscut), r94lt. P)i. 14a. lY/xc Rj. dd. 

A series of iictitious or pseuJo-hiitoricaJ episodes based 
upon the biiU cult. They ate well wrineti in their w^ay, but 
ate of no scientific value. RAGLAN 
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The Web of Kinship Among The Tallemi; The S^ond Pirt 
of An Aiualyiis of the Sochi] Structure of 0 Traiis- 
Volta Trlhe. By Aff>vT Fem. O.G.P. ( fsr fu/cmJf. A^fm 
IttstX *949^ Pp d58. d&Mf plata and 9 diqffjwa. 

The fint part of this important work. TIjc itfChmfhip 

tht was published as long ago ai 1945 {Man, 


rR). Neither book can isdully stand alone and some briefer riilc 
such ax Titilimsi SfloW Sfrarfiuc* Vob. t and 1, might have been more 
appropriate, Th« initial comment h not merely captious. The 
rxisttng titles of the two books arc somcw'hat diarartvristic of the 
writing of the btxskj themselves; in both volumes a wealth of 
penctrarins analysis arid at times brilliant gencTalkarion is embedded 
in too marty wonds and often tortunois artalogin-ThU second volume 
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teruinly b tlL-cidL'dly^ ciskx HJ digcii duu the (iret—die Etrniino- 
logk^l ovcr-prcciaoj; which pirodticrd "iisnpicnE pitri-5q;niciits' 
mi 'eHi-ctivc miiunul lineages' obtrudra occasionally—but 

cvc!ft sOh die jitcTiEs and luiiiiadons of the book are only likely to be 
fuUy appmtated by those dioroughly Ijiniliir with the currctit 
eoncroversin of socia] anthropology. Likewuc it is difliciiiE to 
discTjH the book except in terms of dicie coiitrouerslei. 

Broadly speakitig* social anthropologists iruiy be tiis'ided into 
those who consider that uidividiiaJ be-Juvioiir remits frcjm the 
iiKcntivo of seh-interrst, aj odiuriQy dctcTmincd^ and those who 
ctnphajize die exienul discipline imposed by niorjl and jural 
pressures. The fim group reitd ro frame their argument imund the 
c^tural dctcrmiiiaiiK of economic sy^cins or, alEefiia|ivd>N 
jjOLiiid the cultural drEcrminants of psydiolo^eal penorujity; die 
second group are prone 10 igiionc niiiurc in iti geneiaJiy accepted 
anchropologiinl sense and to ccmccm themselves wids die inienul 
logic of Stjcial systems; they discuss not culture, hut social structure. 

In wnring of the Tatk-nsi i>r. Fortes has aligned hinuclf whole¬ 
heartedly with the latter group of wTiters, and to my mind the 
primary iniipoTtancc Dfhk book is that it ii a tuusi cirduMy w-orked 
45ut :iLtcinpt to give ccuiCTLite cscamples of structurally pairi^d 
rehttonships w'hidi liave previously been discussed only in abstraci 
ur at any rale largely fonnal tenni. For example, when Dr. Foites 
comes to discuss the rebtion of mother^ brothcT to sister^ son {r.j;. 
Pp. .28jC)+ he gives Hi not only the tonnaf socully approvi^ 
bchavigiir, but also conctclc examples of such behaviour, and he 
even attempes 10 consolidate liis argument by resort to staTUlica. 
The reader is thus able 10 judge for himself Just wliat die concepts 
of ii>L ial structure mean in real-lhc situations -1 shoLild add, how'ever, 
[hat die artempt, durtigh worthy, is not alcogedicr successful^ 
Hie figures given PP^ JSSf- hive very^ iitile meaning j in the 
absence of data as to the total nuniericaJ sire ol the dilferent clans 
nienrioned it ia impossible to determiae how tar the distribution 
died deviates from the purely haphaiard. 

Whereas m Volume I the Tallensi sodal system wras cniisidcred iu 
Its brge-scak ramificiiions as rrtiuuTcstcd in lineage sogEiiciiPtion 
and the balanced opposition of ritual and seenbr leadership, hnne in 
Volume 1 we are conrenicd with the saiiie sysieni in its impact upon 
[he dcvelnping family and household. Throughout both volumes 
one particular key theme of structural analysis is stressed repeai^y, 
nanicly the proposition that Tallensi sociefy h an ^equilibriuEi' 
rmiltiiig from the ^ polar oppcaition' ofsimdry' caUcctiviitcs. Tlicse 
range in kind from such utiivemLi as the cnntTast betw^ecii male and 
female, or the pychological hostility between fatlicr and soti, to the 
specifically TaUcnii disdnciioti between Nanioo chiefs and Tali 
priest leadjcn. 1 do not admit Ti>yself diai this concept of a 

social equilibrium is acceptable, but Pt- Fortes has ehminated niany 
of the tbeoretical objcctiona by his dogmatic aasertioTi dtai the 
Taliensi are culturally and econojuically homogeneous, 'llua 
enables him virtually to dismiss ecDuouiies from the of dis¬ 
cussion, and to intctprct Tallensi social organizatioti wholly in 
lenns of clravages and combinations in the fields of kinship and 
ritual. 

Pcrsoiulty 1 feel sccpiicd ?ibout this alleged economic homo- 
gencity; 1 do tier undentsiTid for exantple bow the Chief of Tougo, 
who appean to possess ^0 wives, 40-u^d sotu and ten rimes as many 
caitlc as the average TaSlerm (pp. ya, ayo), can be i^atded as a 
member of an tconumically itndiJferentiaCed commuiuty; proper* 
timiately speaking, the riih mm of a capifalut sociccy are always 


only *A handful' of the intaL All the unile, J readily concede diat 
many of ihc concepts wbicli l>r. Fortes develops in the course of his 
study of stmciural oppusiiioris may prove to be valuable analytical 
tools, w iih an applicability to culfura! situations far icmoved from 
West Africa. EspeebUy thoiight-provokiiig is ilie sharp distiucdwi 
whjcJi he draws between agnatic {luteage-bascd] and eugiutic 
(biologically based) kiiuhip ties (pp. 13d') and also the demonstra¬ 
tion that, in this patriliiKulIy ordered sooefcy, dirtcrerirbuoiu both at 
dte lineage and at the personal level, is exprcfscd thrnugh contrasted 
female descent (pp. 2^9, jafi; ff Voh i). 

Even so, despire or even because of his protestations to the enn- 
rrary fp- 223). 1 have a suspicion that Dr Riites is not enrirdy 
sarisiied with the somewbat mechanical appcai:ajicc of die Tallensi 
puppets dial emerge his somcrimes nver-forinalLEcd analysb- 
ParadoxJcallyp we find him repeatedly dainiiag to mterprec not 
oidy the structural rebtions of hb subjecrs but also thdr per^c^nal 
etiiotions. 1 need die otily one example. In Chapter IV the difli* 
ciiltics of Tallensi married life are preseiiTcd as * arising out of the 
cleavages inlietcjii in the structun: of die family^ [p. 79); the formal 
relations which link husband and wife to one another and tc the 
individual members of their respective families arc examined in 
detail svtth great analytical predsiou^ yet every noW' and diett we 
come upon a paragraph whicb docs not sccfn to form part of this 
logical analyiis at Si- Use following, for ciwmple, appears 10 be a 
uraighr projection of European sentiments into the Tallem] situa¬ 
tion: 'The real foairuiaiion of a Lasting marriage h not cwom or 
jural or ritual ^ncdom^ but a saiislaciory teblioiuhip between the 

nian-kd pair_Tlie sexual bond U of vital mipoitancc in this 

relationship' (p. S7). So in the end, it seems, despite the beautiful 
symmemet of their social system, the Talknsi arc faced with the 
same psychological difikulties as lOiddleclass Englishmen! Is not this 
lantamouuf 10 on idmission chat structnral analysis only touches the 
nHJtcrmosi superficialities of behaviour? 

The book^ then, has n^aiivc as well as poririvc sirturt- On the 
one hand it k a briltianc exposition of the methods of social analysis 
that have been developed fremi the teachings of Frolcssor l^ddiife^ 
BrowTi; on tlic odier it demonstrates, even if luiinteiitionally, the 
inadequacy of thu method as a cool of total social analysis. Some of 
the remarks in the fiiwl chapter of the book suggest that Dr. Fortes 
niay himself have reached a very similar conclusion (p. 3 39). 

No doubt the basic argument of these tw'o volumes could have 
been ptcsciitcd in simpler and much more readily understandable 
Airtn if the author had been prepaTcd to admit from the start that he 
wai describing a logiLal system to whidi real-life behaviour a only a 
rather remcitc approximation, but the reaujc might then liave been 
much less miouctive. What l^r- Fortes actually doa ii Erst to 
describe a formal system; then lecogiiire the vagaries of actual 
behaviour; and then seek to jtmify these aberradons in terms of the 
system- Ic ts this bst meutoj gymnastic which mokes the argument 
often dilficnit to follow, yet it is erutially important, for it ia pre¬ 
cisely here dial sve can recognize biitli the value and the limitario-ns 
of stmeturol coiKcpts. What l.?i. Forres has really described ts the 
tnoral code of the Taljcnsa wirli aU its logical ramifications (p, ; 

he has also sliowm, if only in passing, that the TaJIcnri do not obey 
[heir own moral ruha- Wirhout this corrective, stnietmal analysii 
is liabk to reduce human beings to nicchanicnl automata and to 
reassert the classic amlimpological ftetioii that ^the native is a slave 
to custom.' Hr. E^irtes has avaided, ifonly jusi+ dus pitfall ofliis ow-n 
method. H- K.- lEACH 


AMERICA 


An Amenc^n Dilenutui: The Negro Problem aJid Modern 
Democracy. By Guwwiir lerr/r djcdififfenre Rfdnsril 

Sirmcr ^uid AmM R^ir. Nru* Y&fk miiJ Lomkm (Hiwpfv), 
1944. Pp , 1483 

If ii probably illinlrarivc of one of the best o-spects. of mcMlcm 
ilemocraey chat a study such ai +'Ifi Amrrr™ Dilmrn^ has been 
WTitteii at aO. Thai a sodefy b wiUiEig to have one of ia main prob¬ 
lems in human niaEiijm analysed by an outsider 'ii an idea singularly 
American' {authors preface, p xviii). Foimdariorn and assnciatiofiv 


fpt the pruinouoii of scientific research arc to be fuund in every 
councry^, but tlK scale on which foundations are working tn die 
U.S.A. has hardly a parallel elsewhere. Tlie large organliaticni of 
the Carnegie Foundation and its awareness of the magnitude of the 
Negro problein iti the U.S A. have enabled the ^iw'cdiih IVofcssor 
Myrdal lo gather about him a team of a hundred experts in socicH 
logy, anthropology^ and economics to deal w^th the ^eompreheiuive 
study of the Negr* in the United States^ to be undettoken in a 
wholly objective and dhpasnonate way as a social phencimenon' 
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(p. Lx)* whidi he Wii uivitol to iiiMicmkc lii 1937. The rcsttlt his 
bceu Slot oijly tisc ip^oc^pai^c volume wrErteti by Dr Mvmiil IiLei- 
sdfp but five accompuiyini; publicaricnis ^ arid sainc 35 
tuemorandb ajid niaiiuKTii^ deposirrd in the New York Public 
Libnwy (Schoinburg Collection), Tbe list of booki, paaiphku, 
periodicals and other matcriaJ referred to in *dnrenVdH OilmmJ 
arnoinics to J7 panics (pp. 1144-1^80)^ s^nic 75<> irenis. Thu, of 
cotirsep is only a xlccticm of the immense litcritute perrainiiig to the 
Negro probkm; but k will be no csiggeofion 10 call .-Ijntfrrfdu 
and its related volumes the fim really comprchcnsvc study. 

3i is divided iisio it parts (45 diaptets) aitd 10 appendices. As 
die authnt stares in bis Introduction (p. Ivii), 'some readers cannot 
afford the tune or ctKrgy to read it all. The main parts have* ihcre^ 
fore, been arranged so that they can be read iudcpeiidcndy.' The 
amngctuciit has been drawnii along the lines of 'color, regioo, 
urban-rural residence, social dan^ education, scic and age^ (p, M)fc 
at —to cjuntc the ports—of race, popubtion and migrdtion. ^^0“ 
nomks, politics, jiHticCj social isiet|uilicy^ soctil stratificjriotit 
leadership and concened action, and the Negro cominuniiy. 

Myrdal'i study has been qualified as by £it die best mod^ book 
on race relations in the U,S-A- by people as well iu the West Indies 
as m tbe U.S,A, and iu Europe. It thus appears to appeal to persons 
who approach the problem froni very different angles. This is not 
to be wonckred at, for the atiihor^ coniini^ Gnm a country with^c 
any minority probli;:ins and wkhouE colonial (and thus racial) 
expericiw, could afford to be unbiased as far as this is humaidy 
possible- Moreover he Hates explicitly diat the 'beliefs" and * valua¬ 
tions^ which people have about reality and how it ought to be, 
ntioualized into their 'ophuons/ lead every wtIict (thuikerr 
speaker) on the ptdblein to give a subjective picnirc, the present 
author not excluded (p. xviii and appendices 1 and a). That history 
(whatever Its subject) can be w'ritten anew day and cv^cry- 

where Jioin a dincrenC angle is proved on the evtdcncc of all the 
textbooks ni the world and ad departnicncs of infonnaiion. But 
even there people mionalufc their points of view into wdiat they 
call 'historical facts' aud haxdly any author is willing to admit that 
his prescnutioii is pvTSonal and iJlogicaL MyrdaVi wTlIingnM to 
admit this draws attention to the rebttve value of most studies of 
the Negro problem* which can be appreebted only when one takes 
this subjective basis into account. 

He goes even further^ by plactiig the Negro prublem 'in the 
heart of the Antericau/ where lie centres the dikmnu bctwccti the 
niaral vatuahuns—wluch lie calli the American Cteed—and *chc 
valuations on specific planes of individual and group Living, whete 
personal and local interests, . , , and all sorts of. . . impulsci, md 
habits dominate his outlook' (p, xlvsi). Thm the Negro probtem is 
mostly a whiiir inaiiY problem because of the ccndict in his heart, 
but also because the white majority group ^naturally detcrtiitncs 
ibc Negro's " place (p, li). 

Schxirke, in his AJ'i'm ^dFnrfiLiJfif (see Man, 194^^ tisjn stresses 
this poii]t, that the position of the minority' groups is deternihied by 
rhe (changing) outluok of tbe iTiajorities toW'atds them, but he takd 
his evTdende partly from such minorities as Chinese aisd Japanese, 
and Mcsicam aivd hidians, while Myrdal conckutratcs on tlie 
Negroes.* Myrdal also, owing to the far bager scope* technically and 
materially^ of liis study, haa elaborated uioie on statistical rcseartip 
such as condiiiorts of the Negro wage-earner lit selected industnei 
and oorupations (appendix 0), qiiauiitirive studies of race attitudes 
(appendix lOp and Horowitz's 'Race Attitudes" m KliuebergY 
CfrdrdrnTitfjVj af ihc .i^nirciVurt one of the suppletuentary 

studies mentioned in Note r)* tlic Negro in busiiiwa, profcsaoiul 
and white-collar occupations (chapter 14), etc, (In this connexion 
we might refer to K. ListkY ui^y, in BrUaiit, Loudon, 

194^, ^y, howwer, to drtwv attention to a British parallel for 
reasons of coinpadson in approach,} 

From the chapter on racial characteristics imy be noted another 
striking exanipk of ihe ' beliefs* which mideriie 3t»-calkd scientific 
research. When discussing, the biological nuceptibiUry to 
diseasep Myrdal has to state that Tcw% if any, investigatofS have 
realized fully that the whole mode of cxistciaoe of Negroes—with 
thdr sq^cgatiDTi* ov'etciowding and ignonnoc—helps to ertatq a 
higher disease rate as compared to whites' (p. r.| c). 


!iucli a statement is aho an esamplc of wliai Myrdal calls the 
pfindple of cuioulation (appendix J and chapters } CO 7) or die 
vidous circle : white prejudice keeps the Negro low in standards of 
living* which hi tum gives support to dte pr^udice (p- 7S)- When 
one of these factors changei, the other i.vili ch^ge accordingly, but 
the teaction goes on and causes the whole system to iiiovc iu the 
direction of the finf change (wliich may be either for the better or 
for the w^one), but much further. Of course, the author explaini 
that this is a static sitnplificatton and that the problem invtjlves in 
fact profTC5» of actually foUing. The main poiiir, how¬ 

ever, is to show that there ia no one predominant or basic factor 
(p, 1*069), La the same way, the Negro teacrioii m the white atrinides 
and ^eir own attitude as Americans w’idi a split personality over the 
Ameticaii creed ^^nd daily practice (p. 4) have a cunmlarive cflTi^ 
They' ate 'w’lthdrawing' thcmseK'cs as a reaction to ^ the segni^tion 
and disciiiniiiatioii enforced by the whites' fp^ 999)■ 

An ,dFPwn'r*j?i Dif^rntm is, of cotwsc, iwara textbook on swology; 
oit the CDiittart', ir is applied sociology dcvelopbig st^iological 
theories on the basis of an enormous amount of ficts. Suicc it h 
writceii by a foreigner it has+ for other lorcigncis, the advantage of 
explaining much in the American politicai make-up, such su the 
background of the Soudicfii DeniDCTats (chaptets 20 and 
which u very^ nseftiJ if one w^ants to undentaiid present happenings. 
The book should be read by 3II those who have at heart a botrer 
iindeTH^mding of the American |waple and cs^cially by those who 
leproach the Americans for their ^tiicddling" with other peoples' 
afCiixs by askiiig them to look first at the beam in their oven eye. 
For Sf this book gives a nion? complete record . , . of Aincrican 
dioncomings in dsb field ... it also account; more coniplctely 
for . . . the dominant role of ideals in (he social dyminks of 
America* (p. xix). The fact that within a short titnc a secotid edition 
has been [iccessaty' proves that a svide public is willing^ to take 
cognizance of this clever analysis by 'an expert on Antetican 
imperfeetions"—a willingness which is not often found eUosvhcrrc 
towards one's own nafiotial imperfectiotis. 

JOHANNA FELHOEN KRAAL 

* M. J. Herskovifi* 'lltt Myih ef fke AV^cru PftjT, New York. 1941; 
C. S. JohnKHi, ef Na^kf New York. i943 • 

Stemcr, T?re A^i^o's Share, New' York, 1943; O. Kltueberg, ed.* 
Chararietisiiiii af tfK Amerkiiffi New York, 1944; A. Rose* 77ir 

ATrjfiJ rjj .diNcnVn, New York* 

■ Aldmugh, In order to give perspective to die Negni problem, 
he treats [tit appendix 5) one patallci. the wometfs problem. 

Tlw Tenetehafa Indiaos of BraxU. Chtuks ujeiI 

Bhnrfdo Cekd0. A'cii' I'nrif (Gi^iiiiriijd L'lih'. ihess) tfJid 
T K J949- Pp~ iBy, pkirs. fViVc 15J. 

T1i«e ludiaus are a iriU- about 1,000 strojig spread over 
an area to the south-east of the Amazon mouth. They arepne of tlie 
few mmaiiijng tribes of the once numerous Tup i-^turanHspeiking 
peciplcs. The Jtwi inhabited by them is olf the main Iuks of perictra- 
ticni, and* though superficially Europeanized* they have retained 
tlmi Linguage* religion and social lysteui* though their absorption 
into the orduian’ Brazilian popuiiiiUfi is uierely a question of rime. 
They live iu extetidrd futiiLies. and the men go to live, ofien pef- 
nianently, at tlieit wives' hotiies. Tlie result of this ts that daughters 
are prelbrred ro sons. Hie men are said to be timid in sexual contacts^ 
and the lead in these ii taken by the woiiteiL Eolygytiy is practised (n 
a hmJted extent; co-wives are usiuUy relitivYS, ofttn tiipther and 
daughter, but a man may not, or at any rate does not* marry' mxi 
sisters at die same time. Many taboos must be obsers^ed by a 
woman both before and after childbirth, and by her Imsbaiid, cs'ert 
if he Is not the fathcrofthe child. The most prominenr feature of the 
religion is dumaiiisin. The shainam go into cratiees after inhaling 
sttong tobacco smoke. Ifiitutioii riti:^ formcriy included a period Ot" 
seclusion, follnw'cd by a feast and dance in which caiididaics of 
both sexes took part. The rites \uv^ now' been simplified, and die 
Honey Feast ana Maize FestivaL bodi of wlikh used to occupy 
several days^ arc fatling into desuetude. At tlie end of the book is a 
colkction of 37 folk talcs. RAGLAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Note on tlic VertlcaJ snd the Horizonul Cnkural 
Traits m AiJa 

SiB^—Ainotig ccTtJUJ basic coiitraati, iii oriciitJtioiul 
cnipbasis among Far Eastens on which, so far as I 

know^ no one has ccmfiiCTiticd is that bctT-vecn an irmphans On the 
vertical hi Thailand and on the horizontal in Japan. 

The aichitectiiin: of Siam stresses the vertical : the dwclUnp arc on 
hi^h piles and the taoii arc steep; lo accent this peipcndicubnty 
flaring points sunnoJiit the whoh^ One uiiUtatian reason for raising 
the house oit'rhc ground is the wetness of a Eat river pbhi subject to 
Efloding. High piles with rMractablc ladders also help lo prevcnl 
robberies. But the cultural emphasis on the vectical goes beyond aiiy 
such utilitarian functions. Modem w^estemiMd Siamese homes m 
Bangkok arc also venicat—many of them vheer twenfflorey stucco 
houses with vertical modem shutlets dosed at nighi ed keep out 
robbers, Tlic family usuaEy dwells upstair^ the servants down. 
Other emphases on. the vertical include the rteep steps and Earing 
roofs of the Ecmples, the erect Buddhist prjujf and priifhr^i aiuJ the 
myal insignia of a tke of seven umbrellas- Sculpture iu Thailand is 
chiefly Buddhist rcUgions art with a characteristic Thai dcpicrioti of 
Buddha wTth the tall poinred u're/df on lus head- The fomul head¬ 
gear of royalty is iiU and poinlcd and seems to be cuhurally akin to 
the jifeTiji of ihiaJ Buddha figum. 

Jn Japaji the architecture a horizontal w-idi low ceiling^ and 
sliding screens^ and is set on low piles, Japan and Thailand both have 
basically similar Souih^Easr Asulic boincs^ but the Japanese have 
chbevated horirontally* whereas the Siamese base cniph^iMl the 
verticai The great Buddha at Kaniakttra is as low' 35 a sitdng figure 
can well be and the *rcstEjlnj«s‘ of irs lines has pficii been com- 
nimced upon. The Shinto tnrpi vvidi irs hori^ntal top is in rnarked 
coitttasi Eo the sky-ppiniing of SUmese religiofus architcctuie.^ 
Suggestive associated flicts ate these; the vertical archilecture ol 
Thailand is set in an cnviroiimeftt of extreme datnes, the Japanese 
emphasis on the horizontal in the niidst of uiounEiini [yet both 
Japanese and Siamese house types arc commonly regarded as 
variants of a tingle Malaysian form). JOHN F. EMBREE 
Yait Ua't^stfY 

Foundation Legends 

Stltp—Aniotig the Uiota Naga tribe of Assam the deciding 
Eaetor hi choosing the file for foundation of a iiew^ vilUgc 
b ofEcn given as a place w^hcre a low was found to have 
LttcTftl Tlius.MrJ. i\ Mills records {The Lh^aNagas, l*>53* p- s)- 
' A com Elion story told to acecmiiii for the founding of Lungsachmig. 
Lotsii, aisd icv'crol villages, runs ai follows: A man had a sow' which 
wandered olf one day and could not be found. He tracked it for 
miles, till he found it lying urdcr a big ticc, w-herc it had littered- 
He at once decided to found a village cut the ^nd the tfee 
where the sow had littered became the l^ad-tiye. 

1 was most iniercsted to see recorded in the issue of Ccmlry iJ/e 
for February^ oth, 194^ (p. 336), a letier by Mr. W A, Cldl, 
w-hetrin be refers to the legend of Si. Braimock * who tried fo build 
his first church at Braunicwi, l>evon, but was much disturbed by 
finding that wrirk doue io rhe daydme was invariably destroyed by 
mpenunifal forces at nighi. A vifion appeared to binit lellinE hiin 
to abandon his present site and to build on a spot where he should 
find a low lying with her liner under aii wk tree* The sow and her 
Litter thm the symbol of a divinely chosen spot- . - 

If h a far cty usdeed ftom the Naga Hilb of Assam to the folkdarc 
of Dc von^ bui the simibrity sceios too exact to admii of corncidnace. 
P\ffTl M&ftiby, Papu& Terfii^y C. R. STONOR 

NW 

Thc city of Alba w'as also founded on the spot where a sovc 
had taiTowcd fVirgU^ Afrtrid^ VIIL 31-85)- — 


A typieul Bengali Hit^ l^/iotrafcd 

SiB,—The ty'pc of bar of whkh I betc' give an account 
(fig. 1) is worn in [he Rangpui district of North IkoKal. 
The matrriali used are the ohl leaves of the 
finhmiii) ctcCk bam boo mt inco very thin or long, round or Eat piccc$ 
for the framew'ork, ajid thin jute striug- 
Thc inner frame b first made. It consists of a number of thin 
hiEcrkdiig pieces of bamboo with a conical hoUotv in the centre. 
It is strengthened w-jth nvo parallel bamboo divers tangenml to the 
conical holiow'+ and two more at right angles to- them. The sal 
leaves are then arranged in tsvo or three laycr?^, and are eudosed 
between the miKr frame and a fimibr outer one. A dreukr piece of 
bamboo is then pkteed round ihe outer side of the hat parallel to the 
rinij aaid a similar piece on the uukt side. These arc tied togedicr 
wddi jute itring, threaded through the leave*. The bamboo rims of 
die two frames are also tied together with imng. svhich is passed 
through the leaves ai tegular intervab round the whole circinn- 
fenmcc. A fiat bamboo sliver isaho fastened tomvd the rim to support 
the leaves and keep chcni in place. 



FtC, L A BEXCAU HAT 


The hat is calkd ftuJHwl or in the lo cal dialect. The former 
ctymokigicaJly means Ksmethktg ctmneacd with the head; the 
latter, something inade of bamboo or cane, k is mainly used by the 
poor^ irrespective of age, le.x of oceupation, for prwcttion from 
both suu and lain- k is an artisrk piece of handiwork, showing fme 
workniaiuhip and an excellent seme of proportion. 

Widi rcgald 10 the HgnEiCancc of this type of hat die following 
points may be mentioned- Rrn, ir seems to be of Mcmgoliaii ori^; 
for a fimilaj hat w om in Codain-Oibia see l/lujrr4ifcJ iautdpfi Newt, 
12 April. 19^7, p. 347- Secondly, it diat a similar hat is wotn 
in Assam as well as in East Ben^, but not in Bihar or the provinDcs 
weuwardsr It chiirefoEe sccmi probable that it came to Irkdia ficim 
the Far Eau, through Burma to Assam and thence to East and North 
UengaL 

Pttsidtniy CalUgir, Cjliurta C. C, DAS GUPTA 
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CARVED CfAY TOBACCO PIPES FROM BAMENDA. 

BRITISH CAMEROONS* 

by 

" DF. 'M* D. W. JEFFREYS 


Q Among the Ibo anJ ibibio, cLy tobacco pipes arc 
moulded in the same way that one sptaks of pots 
being moulded; in other words, (|ic.pUiric cky is shaptjd 
bv hand« I was therefore surprised to find chat at places in 
tile British Csmicrooiis. where ina^ccnt cky pipes ^ 
madct they arc not niouldcd but caryed. They arc tJic 
product of a wood-carving technique applied, not to a 
plastic, but to a stiff clay, and the craftjs entirely in the 
funds of men. I watched a clay carver at Fonkuko fashion 
a small pipe. His cools (PUtc C) were all of iron, with die 
exception of one wliich from its shape and use could only 
be described as a wooden knife; beginning with the one 
nearest his haiidp they wre: (u) and (&) Ewn knives for 
canning or sculpting the clay ^ (r) a large knife with y™™ 
he battered the stiff clav inio the rcauircd shape; (d) ui 
iron driU; (cj a woiidcn knife made from a sUver of 
bamboo; (/) a smooching knife- 

The clay, which is very stiff and will scarcely mould 
when manipulated between die fingers, is grotnid b^vecn 
two ordinal^' grind-stones, as used for grain, to rwiire all 
grit and pieces of stone to powder in Older not to interfere 
with the car\dng. A lump of this clay abou t the size of a 
small orange is then beaten into the required sham: and 
form with knife c This soli 4 lump is now smootht^ ^ 
over with knife^ which has a flexible dp. ThcTi+ with the 
drill d, carving lines arc marked out. These ate show-n 
dotted in Hg. Then mth knife a the carving begiii^ 
Tlie outside of the pipe is first fashioned, before the 
excavation of the bowl and the stem is undertaken. The 
pipe* before the excavarions begin, has the appear^oe 
shown in Fig. ib. The surfaceSt roughened by the carving, 
are smoothed over with the smoothing knife and the 
external desim put on with the drill 4 . The cxcavadon of 
the bowl and stem is now earned out. The knife i is used 
for the first inch; then the knife ^ and then^ When tliesc 
excavations arc finished the drainage holes passing 
the oucsidct first through the pipestem-holder at the side, 
near the boirom+ and then into the tobacco bowl, ate made 
* ItViA C djfsf a 


with the drill d. Tliis draina^ hole is kept plugged with 
a bit of twig while the pipe is in use. The pipe is now ready 
for firing. Such pipes are shown in Plate C- 

Not ^ from Fonfuka is the hamlet of Mbissa, where 
men make large pors in two lialvcs, beginning at the 
iiiiddle and working to the base of one half, and to the 



Fig. I. TWO stages in the PkEPAHATlON OF A CLAV PJFE 

neck of the other half which are then joined together. 1 
asked this day-pipe carver w hether be made pots and he 
replied that he had gone to MbLssa to study the making of 
these large pots by men and had* on his retuni home, 
tried his hand at making thcm> but had tailed and as a 
consequence he was not a pocmaker. He also admitted 
that the making of large clay pipes was beyond his skill . 

All die pipes illustrated are in the Pitt tUvers Museum, 
Oxford, md were obtained by me between the 
1926 and 1936, during which time i received grants from 
die Wellcome Historical Foundation. 
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RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EARLY 
‘POLYNESIANS’ IN MELANESIA 

fry 

DR. ALPHONSE RIESPNPELD 


In Melanesian myrhology, wben the immigi^ra 
JLJ who Introduced the custom of erecting megabths 
into Melanesia ate described they arc repeatedly stated to 
hive had light or almost white skiu. The first Europeans 


coming to those parts were therefore frequently idcudfied 
with them and called by the same name. This tradition is 
corroborated by the facts that from cultural and mytho¬ 
logical evidence it seems that tbese immigrants probably 
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came to Mclaticsia from Micronesia, and arc therefore 
likely lo have appeared very' light-skitincd to die dark- 
skinned Papuaiii to whom they came; and diac in those 
areas of Mclaii«la in which iticgaliths or other remains of 
tnegaliddc cuhurc arc round me skin of the present-day 
popubtion is remarkably lighter, approacliing in soine 
instances the skin colour of the Polynesians, and the hair 
differs from the typical Melanesian hair by being wavy, 
softer and in some cases almost straighr. It therefore 
foUoss's that the introducers of inegalidiic odrutc into 
Melanesia probably had light skin and w^vy hair,^ The 
importance of this people is considerably increased by the 
fact rhat for linguistic, mythological and other cultural 
reasons they seem to have niigratcd to Polynesia atter 
crossing Melanesia, and so form one of die racial cleineiits 
m the people of Polyiiesia.- 

How'cver, apart from tliese physical characterisdes, 
nothing is yet known about their racial composirioin One 
might, of course, approach the problem by studying the 
racial characteristics of afl the light-skinned and wavy- 
liaircd peoples of Melanesia and by comparing rhem to 
those of [be other Melanesians, bnt outknowkagc of both 
these groups is still not adequate for any satisiiiciory com- 
pararivc study. The most direct approach is by studying 
[he skeletal marcrial excavates! at megalithic sites, but if 
our knosvledge of the physical anthropology of Melanesia 
is inadequate, our knowledge of its archarologv is br more 
so. Moreover, even such a study is not likclv by itself to 
reveal clearly?' the racial characteristics of ine mcgalitli- 
builders of Melanesia, since they may liavc come as a 
mixed race lo Melanesia or have mixed with ihe J^apuan 
population after their arrival, and since some of the skeletal 
remains might not belong lo the immigrant race, bur lo a 
hKal population which adopted the custom of building 
megaliths, or in the case of fcinalc remauis might belong 
lo local ivomcn married ro the foreign iinmigrancs. 

With these reservations in mind 1 should like to menrion 
a few sites the study of which might throw some light on 
the racial characteristics of the mcgalirli builders of 
Mebnesia. 

At Obl on Anibrym [slatid, in the New Hebrides, Suas 
excavated three dolmens at a depth of 4'jO metres. Tliey 
were covered by a layer of huintis, with a stratum of 
yellow volcanic sand below it and a thick layer of volcanic 
Euff, so it is evidtiiE that they were covered by a volcanic 
cruptifm. However rhe skeletons, including skulk, found 
in these dolmens were so deconiTOscd thai they fell to 
small pieces as soon as they were lifted. Only one molar 
and a lew fragments of a femur and a tibia were collected-^ 
Nothing has, to my knowledge, been published about 
these skeletal fragments and ii is doubtful whethcf rliey 
can be used for any measutcnicnts at all. 

R. Thumwald* made cxcavatioiis beneath a few' dol¬ 
mens in Duin, Bougainville klarid^ A few Inches beneath 
the surlace he found, together with poisheidb, stone blades, 
etc., human bones in an advaticcd stage of decomposition, 
without, how'ever, any skulk or tcedi. The hones were 
scattered, showing that the hodv had not been buried as a 
whole. Thumw'ay says that he banded over rhe objects he 


found to [he Department of Anthropology of the Univer¬ 
sity of Sydney. I am, however, informed by Dr. Macintosh 
of that University ^ that the nmterid is not deposited [here. 

Excavarions catried out by L, Austen within the mega- 
litliic SEonc enclosures ofthcTrobriand Islands (at Omyani, 
northem Kiri win a) and Kitava Island (KadaJalai and 
Okabululu] ftmushed huinan bones, mostly long hones, 
at a depth of a fc%v feet and somewhat scattered; but in 
some cases^ as at Okabuliitu (Kitava Island), these were 
siifftcient to show that a burid had taken place. Most of 
rhe bones w^erc in an advanced state of dklntegratioin In 
Duw'uJaosi, northern Kiriwina, the natives volunteered the 
information that years ago one could find bones near tive 
stone enclosures, and that when gardening they had nev'ct 
found bones in any other pare of their land except close to 
these old stone wdk.*^ In a few of the bjnesione caves of 
nonli-east Kirivsina and Vakuta Island big prehistoric 
sepulchral pots containing human bones were found. These 
pots^ which differ considerably from the pots now im¬ 
parled from the Amphkrt hUnds, are made by the coiling 
mcchod. In technique and design they resemble closely the 
prehistoric porsherds excavated within the megditbic stone 
eiielosures as well as the prehistoric pottery excavated in 
Waiiigeh. which 1 shall discuss latcr.^ Pot-burial is un¬ 
known in die Trobriand Islands today. Both because of 
their strong resemblance to the prehistoric potsherds 
excavated within the megalithic stone cnclosLires and also 
since coiled poctcry in the wider area of Melanesia is 
aisoeiated with megalithic culture ^ these ptehisroric 
scpuhliral pots must belong to the same culture as rhe 
megalithic stone enclosures themselves. Similar prehistoric 
sepulchral pots containing human skulk and other bones 
were found in some cliffs and cavities on Murua Island. 
Despite being well protected fro m rhe w eather some of the 
bones had crumbled to dust and some of rhe pocs broke 
when Lfied, a fact which proves the antiquity^ of these 
relics. Disposal of the dead in this manner has not been 

f jracrised on Murua svithin the memory of any fiative now 
iving.^ 

A few' of the bones excavated by Austen in the mqga- 
hchic smictuies in the Trobriand Islands W'crc given by 
him to Professor Shcllshear, but according to Austens 
information^'^ they cannot now' be traced- The rest wxtc 
deposited in the Museum in Port Moresby, where they 
were destroyed by vandalism. Austen gave Lord Moyne 
two skulk for the British Museum. Lord Moync*s material 
went to the Royal College of Surgeons* where the collec¬ 
tion sulTcred serious damage during the war. This cqUcc- 
rion is now in the British Miiseum (Natural History), but 
it has not yet been classified and is not accessibleWe do 
not yet know whether Austen's material has been saved. 

On the islands of Rogeia, Sariba and Samarai (easrem 
New Guinea) MacGregor'^ found stone chamcl houses 
consisting of a rough stone wall four or five fecc high, 
about 11 fccE Jong and about half as broad coveted by a 
saddle-shaped ro<sf It seems that they were used for a 
secondary' burial, since in some of them there were hun¬ 
dreds of long bones and only very few skulk Again, 
nothing has been published on this skeletal material. 
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Austen'® thtiiks that this material went tet die British 
Museum {NaturtJ History). However, t am iaformed by 
that Museum diat it is not deposited there, 

lit Boianai, oil the noiTlnastcrn coast of New Guinea, 
Williams began to carry out excavations within one of 
the Sterne citelcs which arc relatively numerous in this 
area. However, bceause of the fear of the people dial some 
dire results would follow, the excavations had to be filled 
ill again. The wort done sufficed to show that the stone 
circle was a place of burial. RxMtiains of five individuals, 
including the skulls, were seen,'^ Because of the circnni- 
stanccs nothing could be learned about the character of 
rhe skeletal material. 

In Wanigcla, a little funher to the west, a series of 
mounds, to or iz feet high and from 50 to 100 feet long, 
were deared away during the construction of a mission 
station. Within these mounds, at the depth of four feet, a 
Very extensive deposit ot bones, skulls, carved shells and 
sherds of remarkably large pteliisioric pots made by the 
coiling method ss'ere discovered- Howcs'cr, the bones and 
skulls crumbled as soon as they were exposed to the ^r, 
PocK. svho later excavated another mound, made similar 
finds and, about three feet beneath the sur&ce, discovered 
four human skeletons.'® As previously stated, for variom 
reasons if can be shown that the prclibtoric pottery as well 
as the present-day pottery' made by the coiling method is 
associated in Melanesia wiili rhe megaliihic culture, a con¬ 
clusion borne out by the fact that the decorative incisions 
of the Wanigcla potsherds and decorated shells resemble 
strongly the patterns incised in the stones of the mcgdithic 
Slone circles of Boiaiiai and Birtlc Bay, and the prcnisEoric 
sepulchral pots of Kiriv.itUp ctc*^ Moreover Joyce has 
drav^Ti attenrion to the striking siinilariry of the Waiiigda 
pottery 10 that of the Ncolidiic of japan, a region into 
whidi^ Hcinc-Gddem has suggested the spread of Im 
Malayo-Pt>lyn«iiTi qnadraiigular-axe culture. Skinner^** 
has called attention lo the remarkable siinilariry of the 
Wanigcla designs to chose of Maori decomrive ar^ 
Wdlitsoh ^ in his study on Mclanesiasi act has attributM 
them to the Polynesians who passed lliroiigh Melanesia, 
and Vrokkge^^ has associated these parcems with the 
mcgalithic culmre^ Moreover, a fragnieiit of sandstone sv^ 
found in Wanigeb, which is probably part of a mortar 
such rnoitats are definitely associarod in Melanesia with 
. die iiiegaUthic culture. 

Of me skeletal material brought back by Poch^i one 
female (?) skull and a few Ibgments of a male skull were 
studied by Bondy-Horowitz,^ The most impotrant 
mcasurcmcfiK made by her on the female (?) skttll aic as 
follows t 


Head length 

Head width 

. til 
. . 124 

Minimunk frontal width 


Maximum fiontal width 

. 107 

Rasion-brcgma hdght . 

. tjo 

Honzonul arc * 

. 490 

Orbital width 

41 

Orbital heishi 

. - - S 4 

Nasal width 

, . U 

Nasal bright 

#6 


Palatal IcngiSi 
Pabtal width 
Cephalic Index . 
Height-lcn^h index 
Urcaddi-hcighE iruicx 
Orbiwl index 
Nisi! Index 
Paktal index 


4 ^ 

57 

72-5 

76 

I04'S 

jaa 

771 


of the very few measuremencs which could be made on 
the fragmeiiis of the male skuO^ I should like to mention 
the following: 


Palatii length . . ^ ^ ^ 

palatal width ^ - 4° 

Pihul index ^ 

The long bones ate in such bad condition that they can¬ 
not be measured. There is only one cniire femux^ of slender 
and fme structure, preserved, belonging probably ro a male 
Individual. I am mioniicd by the Aiuhropological Instiiure 
of Vienna that it is 430 millimetres long, which accord¬ 
ing to ManouvrierV sptem would correspond to an 
approximate srarurc of 161 ccntimeETCs, 

At Wagava* in the Sogeri District of Ne’kv Guinea. 
Williams ^ cleaned out a rock cleft to a depth of 18 inch^ 
and found a number of charred human boneSp prehistoric 
potsherds and a broken quadrangular axe. Aiihough 
Williams does nor give any detailed description of the 
pisherds or the tcc&ique by which they were made, we 
kiiow^ at leas! that the quadrangular asc in die who-lc area 
of Oceania, including Melanesiap is connccred with die 
culture of the Malayo-Polyiiesians -* How ever, no detailed 
informadon is given on the skeletal remains. 

Although I nave been in touch with aB ihe important 
museums of the w^orld. I have been unable 10 locate most 
of ihe above-niemioncd material and k is probable that in 
some cases the material has been lost or mixed up, or never 
been collected because of its very bad condition. The few 
ca^ in w hich I have been able to gather some information 
do not, of course, permit the mating of even tentative 
suggestions as to the racial characcerisrio of these early 
Polynesians who passed through Melanesia before they 
came to Polynesia. This shorn how little we know^ about 
this group.^ very importanr from a cultural standpoitir 
aUhough probably of lesser importance numerically, 
which built up the highest dvilizadon ever known in 
Melanesia and which probably forms one of the racial 
elements of PoHucsia. The present study is intended to 
indicate where future investigators will have to look for 
the remains of this race. 
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A CARDING COMB FROM THE CHALCOUTHIC 

OF SYRIA* 


PE RE JOSEPH 

Dera a, the EJrai of the Bible,' is a Urge villa^ in 
southern Syria. It is siruated some kilotnctia front 
the Transjordan frontier, and is the capital of die Muhafaaat 
(district) of Hanran. In the years following ip+o a number 
of very much rolled paixolithic rook were coDccicd In the 
fields near this town. In 1944 it was rcaliacd that these tools 
came from die Wadi Zaidc, which nms to the south of 
Dcra’a railway station and which separates the sire of the 
ancient town from that of the new/ 

A particularly striking area, rich in woriecd flint, has 
now been dUcovctcd by me on the plateau which stretches 
westwards from the College of the Sisters of St. Joseph to 
Camp Weygand and beyond, ks northern bouiidar)' is 
the road l^twccn t>cra’a and Yadlidc. k was extremely 
well adapted to ancient human needs, since tr b large and 
is defended on the west and the south by a deep valley, tbc 
* 14 ^ d 


NASRALLAH 

Wadi Zaidc. SmdJl mouitds rise one above ihe other at die 
western boundarj' of the plateau- these are rare in the 
culrivatcd secdon of it, between the coUege and the carnp^ 
but grow numerous to die west of the camp in the section 
which remains unoilrivatcdi Whcdicr these mounds in¬ 
dicate ruins of andenr houses or of lombs I caniior say* 
as it was not possible to make any sounding in rhem. A 
number of great blocks of stone still stand, dominating 
the valley; no doubt these arc the remains of megalithic 
constructions. Numerous artificial hollows pit a scone 
bench- In fact, there ate rnaiiifcst indications of an 
important human settlement. 

The industry found here clearly belongs to the second 
phase of the Ghassulian Culture*^ since it yields all the 
topical implements; but here we have a spcdal fades of 
that culture. The assemblage of liaiidicraic took, adzes* 
gouges and saws, which one finds In abundance in all 
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nhawnl iaii ritts» IS here expressed in its simplest terms. Jr 
is excelled in crafcsn»nsliip by the agricultural tools, picks, 
and especially sidcic-bladc elements. Agriculture, there¬ 
fore, had made great strides forward in the culture which 
yields this industry. Since die Jourth niillciuiiuni the Hautan 
has been a great producer of wheat, and the actividcs of 
historical rimes (during which the country became known 
as the 'granary of Rome*) have done no more than develop 
a culture already very ancient and deeply tooted, 

[ have described in detail the lithic materials of tliis site 
in a paper in the Rei'ite Bibtique ■*; here J wish to ae(]uaini 
the readers of Man with a very’ curious implement from the 
site, in the hope that their suggestiom may help us in 
identifying its nature. 



Fig. I. A FWNT CARDING COMB TROM HEBa'a. SYRIA 


M. Ncuvillc presents in Pi. fig. 4. the h«r volume 
on Teldlat Ghassiil a curious implement which lie desig¬ 
nates as *i>util multiple t per^oir, gtattoirs concaves a 
multiple toolt a piercer, with concave scrapers). Unlor- 
runarely he gives no description of it. From the illustration 
we Icam that the piece had liad its points broken, as well 
as its base. This. 1 think, is the reason that its nature 
was nor recognized by the cniincni prehistorian. l^era a 
has fbttunatcly yielded us one complete implement, one 
roughed our liut never completed, and 25 large fragments 

of others. 1 r I 

Fig. t shows the complete implement, a bcaunrul 
plaqucttc of cream-coloured flint veined with pink, in 
shape an astonishingly regular half-moon. It H t^*”- 
long, without the points, 8 ctn. wide; its thickness is 


nowhere greater than 10 mm. and is very regular. It is 
finely worked all around its periphery. The retouch 
affects both sides equally, to a distance of 10 mm. Eleven 
points (not counting two Jess slender ones at each ex¬ 
tremity) radiate frcmi the piece at equal distances from 
each other, around the periphery. These points arc deli¬ 
cately retouched, and tuifortunaiely ate mostly broken. 
The implement has a central and biconical hole, 3'} cm. 
in diameter, with sharp edges, a clear sim that the jiistru- 
ment had not been much used. The chord of the piece, 
instep of being straighr. is finely worked to a crescent 
shape. Although broken into three pieces, the implement 
was easily reassembled; the body of the arrifact lacked only 
a small splinter near the top. It shows no trace of use and 
no lustre: all the edges are sharp, even diose of the con¬ 
cavities bctwceti the points. 

What could have been the use of such implements? The 
kind of flint, the anomalous form, and the care with which 
the ardfiict had been worked at first seemed to indicate that 
it was a choice piece, made as an ornament or a votive 
offering in the form of a star. This liypothcsis q^uickJy made 
wav for others in view of the number of pieces found: 
25 large fragments, belonging to odier implements of this 
r\'pc or of a type serv close to it (some lacked the central 
pettorarion). Some fragments were as thick as 15 mm,, 
odiers barely attained 4 thickness of 5 mm. In all the 
pieces the points arranged in a semicircle arc strong and 
stand out well from the body of the piece: the edges of the 
concavities between the points arc blunted not by retouch 
bur by use. 

In spite of the strong rewmblancc between this iniple- 
mcni and a knuckJe^uster, the idea that it W'as used as an 
instrument of war. either as a knuckle-duster or mace 
head, must be discarded. The great number of the points 
prevents efficient grasping by the hand; the frarility of the 
piece and the s mall dimensions of the central hole w'ould 
nor permit its use as a mace head. The residual hypothesis 
is that if was used as a tool. M. I’Abbe Breuil, to whom a 
photograph of the piece was submitred, has advanced die 
hypothesis that it may be a carding instrument, a comb.* 
The number of notches, akernating with intercalated pro¬ 
jecting points, seemed favourable to this hypothesis. The 
instnimoit might have been fixed to a support, of w'ood 
or other material, by the two extrcniiries. The worker, 
seizing a large tuft of raw W’ool in his tw'o hands, could 
have rubbed it ag^in and again across the points, thus 
removing the dross. This explanation does not clarify the 
function of the central perforation; but it should be noted 
that not all the pieces had such a hole. Lacustrine sites in 
Europe have yielded carding combs made of the ribs of 
animals, pointed at one end and bound together,* but in 
die Near East ‘On n’a rctrouvd ni forces, ni petgnes ^ carder* 
('Neither shean nor carding combs have been found*).’ 
llJcraa may vs'ell. therefore, have given us the first example 
of tliis instrument in flint. The numerous and large scrapers 
and fusaroles in terra eotca or in stone found at Ghassfflian 
sites and above all the osseoas remains of sheep and goats 
exhumed from the ruins of Teteilat Ghassul are evidences 
of the fact not only that the Ghassflliajis were shepherds, 
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but that their principal industry' consiitrd in working the 
hides and rhe wool of these animals. 

Among the curious and as yee unexplained artifacts of 
Near Eastern prdiistory may be mentioned a plaque, 
iz cm. in diameter and to mm^ m thickness at the centre 
and 2 mm, at che edges, worked into the shape of a circular 
bi-oonvex lens but flatrened and with sharp edges* and 
eejuipped with a central bole adapted for halHng. The 
instrument seems to have been broken wliile being per¬ 
forated. Four other fragments have been found, belonging 
ro different similar pieces. The perforation is almost 
polished* due ro rubbing by the snaft. These pieces arc 
rare, even in Europe ^; when they liave been encountered 
in rhe Domniamnian they have been called club heads, in 
spite of their small dimensions. 


MAmoi+ 1950 

Noiet 

^ Dittmmaire- it la Bifrfc** 'Edrai/ column 1594 ; and M. Abel, 
ik la Paktiriit^ Vol. Ih pp. 9. JlO- 
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paper, * Une Station Chassoulicniic dam Ic Hatiran/ Rrn^c Bfhli^ie^ 

Jan,, 1948. PP ®i-»OJ- > . 

^ For a bibliography on thb induHry see ‘Emde dc Prchwtoune 
FaLdtinicimc: Ain Kaiiin et s« Enviroiu/ BitIL 5W, P^ih, 

1938, Vol. XXXV, p. 70, note j. 

* jiii..]p4^, pp,9I^2. 

* Personal eornmtimeatioii, 5 May, 194^- 

* Georges Gtitiry, L'/ltwimr ulirj Citif LattLsmst p. 419. 

^ hr Q. Barroii* MiEi«4nr d"ArfiM(}gk (Paris, 1939), 

VoL h p. 4^2. 

* Georges Goury, VHQmmt dti Cith Lanisirri, p. 380; M. 
Bourloiu 'Lci Cassc-T^ de l'0^1eaIlais^ jRfJw Prthistwifit, 
[9IT* p. 8a, mentions ody right examples found in France. 
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OBITUARIES 


Edgar Lee Hewett* j$6^-i946 
Sylvanus Griswold Morley, i8$3-l9+8 

The School of American Research al Santa Fd* New 
^ T Mexico, has been exceedingly formnate and also exceed¬ 
ingly luifominarc^forcitniie in che quaJiw of the men 
who have guided its dcvelopmait; unhappy in losing, in the 
short space of two years* IDr. Edgar Lee Hewett, id organizer 
and first dirccfor, and Dr, Sylvanus Griswold Moricy, his 
distinguished successor. 

Ed|^r Lee Hewcit (bom 1B65, died 1946} had a typically 
American Career. Of pioneer ancesm'i bis free own-air boyhood 
on I'arms in Zltinois and Missouri wiui hofses and books, few but 
good—J. L. Stephens on Guatemab and Yucatan first among 
them—was follow^ed by country schooling and a hard-won 
higher education, with learning keeping just ahead of teaching at 
each stage. He w’as a * college professor^ at twenty-one. In 1^96 he 
made his first archxologleal investigations in the Pecos Valley: in 
1B98 ihe ArchaeoIogicJ Society of New Mexico was founded 
under his inspiration! but from l8gCj m 1903 eduearional work 
claimed him as President of the Normal Universit)'^ at Las Vegas \ 
and noi until 1903* deciding to make archxology hh tmjor 
intCTCsr, did he go 10 study under EJoimd Navilic and Louis 
Waurin at die Llnivcrsity of Geneva, wbkh gave him his doc¬ 
torate in 1908. Meanw'hile he had inspired the Lacey Law for the 
protection of prehistoric ruins, visited Mexico and Central 
America, worked at Mesa Verde* Puy^ and Tyeniyi. In 1907 with 
the backing of Alice Fletcher, F. W, Kelse)’ and Cjurles Lummis 
in the Ameri4:HT.ii Ijistitute of Archseoloi^)', Heweft was made the 
Institute's director of Aniertcan resrarcli, and tw^o years later the 
School of American Archarology wm located in Santa Fe by 
agreetnem with the New Mexkati legislature. 

The yean from 1907 10 1919 saw the broadening of fieldwork 
in the south-WHt; three seasons* work in GiutemaJa: the rewofa- 
tion of the Palace of the Governors iU Sama ; the esoblLdimcnt 
there of the Mnieuni of New Mexico and the Art Museum, the 
dc^^elopttient of another at San Dkgo, California, and of various 
subridiarirs. The School incorporated in 1917 as the School of 
American Research was to take find form m [930 in the three 
schools of Santa Ff, of Sourbem California (linked with their 
mpccrive State Universities) and of Central American Studies in 
Mexico City'. War respcndbiLliries were added between 19^7 and 
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(927 (a moior acxidcnt iii die North Afnfoo dMcrt^ in 
hiving failed 10 kill Dr. or Mrs. Hicwetc or to limit ih^ir icrivicics), 
and Very siminotis leiadetiiic work ai lijead of rht" new dcpirctneni 
of Arch^logj^ and Anthropology- m the Univmiry' ot New 
Mexico (iE>i7-3S) and of a similar department m rhe Univenity 
of Souibctn Calilomu (1932-34). The eighth detatfe of He^werr's 
life adored more lebtire for literary- w-ork, hui untd hii dcirh in 
the last week of 1946 he conriiiued ro preside over die Managing 
Board of the School in Santa H. 

A memorial Cablet dedicated at Santa Fe sums him up rhns: 

■ Organizer and Best director of the School of Aniericui Research 
and of die Mnsenni of New Mexico; Leader and inspirer of 
youth, w-isc coimsclor and mie friend of the Indian: Humanist, 
ediicaror^ author, sciencist* and outstanding Amcricati. 

Dr. Hewcfi's services to science and docarion may be con¬ 
sidered under various heads: his owm work as an arctnologisT in 
the Southwestern Scares and in Ccniral America and aJ a writer j 
his organiring achievemeuts as creator and director of his various 
Schools, Museums and Universicy departmencs, and his inflaence 
on the whole standard of educatioUi taste and public opbion in 
New Mexico; his success in promoting federal and state legida- 
tion for the protrciion of historic and prehistoric monuinenrs, and 
his care for the interests and progress of the native population; 
and lasdy^ his immense tniluence as a trainer of archKoiogisn. It 
would be hard £0 enumerate all the distinguished men who have 
been, at some rime in their careers, his pupils or his junior col¬ 
leagues : let it sulfice to name, tom the carticf years alone, Ken- 
ncm Chapman, S. G. Moricy, Ar Vi Kidder, Jesse Nusbaum, J. P. 
HarriiigtonJ. P. Adams, Wesley BradfieJd and Uming Bloom. 
Hcwetl loved 'a real tw^o-hauded man," one who could match 
his owTi physical strength or at least his rirele-SS energy, whom 
he could leave to build 1 camp, consersT a mui, survey a site 
or insfal a muscitm department. To such he gave mist and 
rcsponsibility-p receiving in r«™n devoted loyaIt)% 

A Shari L, Hi-uTfr 

(ithri^d frc'fn Lm^n^ B. Bfoaiw, Lcf HfuvW, His 
Biography fu in So live the 
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. 4 rf md Ardurology, Voi XI, Nos. 1-2 {Jan--Fcb., 1921)* 

pp. 45 - 62 , 

1922 

(63) ^ Native American Artists/ .Iri end AfAtaokgy^ Vol, X[I!, 

No, 3 (Mar., 1922], pp. 103 - 113 , 

(64) ^Thc Chaco Canyon in 1921/ Art md Ardtie^logy, Vol. XlV^ 

No. 3 1922), pp. 113-131. 


(68) "Prcscm Status of the Pueblos,' Bf Palach, VoL XVB, No. to 
(Nov. 15, 1924). pp. 227-241. 

1925 

(73) "Letters 011 the Pueblo Indian Skuarion,^ Papers of the Sdiod 
cf Atnericm Rcjeanh, ms., No. 8+ Sanu fi palacio), 
1925. Pp. 12, illustrated. 

C74) "present Condition of the Pueblo [ndians^" El Paiaao^ Vol. 
XIX, No, 1 (July T t925\ pp- I'H. 

1926 

(76) ^Oft the Revival of Certain Indigenous American Arts,* 
..4/ti del XXII tmgresso intermtziomk drgli AmeriemistK I. 
Rome : 1938^ pp 349 - 539 - 

1927 

(79) *Thc Lifi: of Frank Springer," Papers of the Sthool of Amerkim 
Retearsh^ mJl, No. 21^ Santa H (El Pabcio)^ 1927^ 30 pp., 
portrait. 
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[Bo) QPrWtfJ tfflif /f Reports of thf Sthocl ef Amtrkm 
Reicmdh ipiJ~i527r Sinla Fc (EJ Paljdo), ipiy, Pp. ipp. 

]p2B 

[fil) Dke€tiw*j Statrmfni; Rfumi ^f fh FfWH of l/w Sshootfctr 
Sanli (El Pilacio}^ JpjS (Two ippcflfiices: *llic 
of Clilnolcigk=J. and atlogical re^carcb in tlu: SoutH- 
wcsip"' xnd *ProiM»cd phii for cooperadvc atidy of tlic 
scieiicn of man In the Southwest'). Pp. 24. 

m 9 

(§2) Prrfenfation ifte Siiatuji€ Resmirtrs of Nrw AffjriVflpSajita Fc 
(El Pabcio), l^l^r Pp, jl, 

mo 

(Sj) Aiitient Ufi ill itfe Ameriion SoushtM^esi^ [ndbitapoU$ (Bobbs^ 

Memfljt 19JO. Pp. 392, map, illmitadotu, indcjc. 

1912 

{88} ^Dirfftor*j Stamnefu,' The Sehool of Aiiicrlatt Research iti 
Santa F^: Amt. Rep., ip^i, pp. 7-26,, Santa Ff, 1932, 
Pp. 74 ^ 

(^9) CcTitm^afrnn tf SdmiiJjc Rrsowtesof Nao Mfxko, The Sdervee 
Commksaon of New Nic^ioq, Santa fi, Ipjz. 

[91J ‘The Chaco Canyon m 1911,* An and Aiehitohj^y, VoL 
KXXltU No. 3 (May-Jiine, 193^)+ pp+147-158, llitonated^ 

m 4 

(97) " President's statement (193+),' The Scliooh of Amehcan 
Research of rhe Archxoiogtcal [nsrirute of America* 
Rfpftft* 1934, Santa Fe and Los Atsgcles, Albu¬ 
querque (Univerait)' Press), pp. 7-2 j. (This n the first 
published joint report of the three Schools in SaritJ F^, 
in Olifomb, and ofMidille Amcncan Studies.) 

C104) Hflcimr Life ht Mtxito and Cettirai Indianapcilis 

(Ek>bbs-MciTiU)i^ 1936. Pp. 364, map, iUrntrationSt 
(105) 77 )f Ch^to Giiftywj aifd its Albuquerque {Uni- 

veffiry of New Mexico Press)* 1936. Pp. 234* illusrratioiiSK 
index. 

1937 

Iridiatif of the Rio Gnattk I 'aUfy^ Albuquerque (Univ* of 
New Mcmcd Press), 1917, 

1946 

Ti*w Smrt Yearf. Albuquerque (Uidv. of New Mexico Press)* 
1946. Pp. 146. (Autobiography). 

Sylvajius Griswold Morley (bora 1BB3* died 1948) bad a more 
convmdona] education at Pennsylvania Military' Collette and at 
Harvard, where in 1904, under Alfred Toicrer, his general mterest 
in hierogly*phk5 developed into a lifelong passion for Maya 
antiquidrs and the deciphering of the Map glyphs- The year 1907 
brought Motley"s first contact ■^siih the Southwest, wnen with 


SHORTE 

Recent Work tn the Ethii-ogrdpliy :md Fotklore of Spain, 
By Dc&i AVifiVj de Hoy&s Smuho 
Two Works of general character appeared in 1947: 
one by the veteran anthropologut Luis de Ho^os 
Siinz in collaboration widi luyFcIf: Mamaif tk f&ikloFo: La Vida 
popular Y tradkhnai This is a work in diree parts t the firsts a 
general muoduciion to the study of folklore, covra its scope and 
object, its Iminry, tbcoTLci and definitions. The rwo succeeding 
parts arc cb^ptiveand deal with the folklore of Spain—Part fl 
with its spiritual culture (liicraturc^ rhythmic and pkrtie arcs, 
domestic and social custotm, bclkfi and religion, popular science 
and skill) j Pari 111 with ethnography and matcdil culture (vilbges 
and roads* housci* tool* and equipment* fishing* hunmu^, 2gA~ 
oilturc and putoml life* dkt, clothing, arts and trades); each 
chapter has its bibliography. Pan I is intended to give the rcailer a 


A. V. Kidder and j. Goutd Fletcher he answered Dr. Hcweri's 
invitaciDn 10 three vol unteer sniJmfs to join an expedition under 
the Archjetdogied lm«tui:e of America- The story of Hewett's 
tcstiiig of his ihxec rccruirt has often been cold—liow he hfi ihem 
on the roof of the w^orld at the headwaters of the McEimo: 

wane you bo>'5 to make an arcliaH>togica] survey of this region. 
ri1 be back m six weeks. If you die, don^ the around camp I’ 
*Tlui we dldiii do so bad a job*' say3 Kidder, 'was mosdy due to 
Morley. He never let np. Persistence, resolute fiiilurc to be dis¬ 
couraged, boundless energy, meticulous attention 10 detail, were 
characteristic of Morley throughout his career.^ 

A Harvard Rcseardi Fellowship, 1907-oK enabled Morley to 
begin work in Yucatan ; from 1909 to 1914 he vi^as on fieldwork 
.It Quirigua arid elsewhere in Mexico for the new School of 
American Archaeology. In 1915* as a Research Associate of the 
Carnegie Insdmtion of Washington, he began a series of explora¬ 
tions of the Ma)'a country, discovering many new odes, die mosi 
important being Uaxactmt in Guatemala, with the idennficatioti 
of great nuantefs of Maya glyphs and fhre elutidarion of the 
calmdrical sj-stem. From 1924 to 1940 he direacd the Carnegie 
[nsntuaon^s Chkhen Itza projccr. His contribnii-Dfi to Maya 
Studies was threefold: through his own disoovcrieiT studies and 
sdendfic publications; through his persistent and effcciive promo¬ 
tion of research projects b the Ma^'a field; and dirongh his wide 
popuIarizatiDn by femmn. imga^ine afridcs^ and his last book 
Tift /irtrierrf Afiiya. Mayan srudies were his life work. But he had 
other interests. In Santa svherc he made his home firoin 1909 
onwards, he was Dr. He weft's enthusiastic lieutenant and a keen 
preserver of Colonial ardutecture, fiimiturc and eccicsiastiol art. 
Most fittingly was he chosen in 1947 ro succeed Dr. Hrwett as 
Director of the School of Anicrkan Research, Expcctaiioas of a 
long and frnieful tenure of due o®ce were shattered by hts death 
in September 1948. 

In the same month rhe exccutis-c coniiniicce of the Managing 
Board appointed the Hon. Eoaa Long Director of the School of 
American Research, an oflke which carries with il the Director¬ 
ship of the Museum of New Mexico and of the Laboratorv' of 
Anthropolo^. BARBARA AITKEN 

A Skort Bihtiagropky of S. G. Morify 

1915 Inlrodifttfim fd iht Study of Maya HiiTtj^fyphr 

J920 /nroiprimir oi Cbpcni 

t9j5 Ciij'dr Biiwt fa the Rufm of Qairi^a 

193 7 Tke /rtfcnjir/diju of Ptien 

1946 Tht Aadem Maya (Hanford University Press) 


NOTES 

concepdoD of what folklore u; and the need for sirch a work has 
been evinced by die rapid diiusion of the Mmmal in America as 
well aa in Spain, 

The other general treatise is doc to a younger investigator* J. - 
Caro Baroja, Director of the Mmeo del Pueblo* Madrid: Los 
Pnthhs da. Bpmm. The author begitii with a throrctial essay 
on ethnology mdieating the lino that should be foDowed, 
proceeding !o a study of tlic peoples of Spin before and after 
their romaniradon* and a third section [^nccessajTjy brief and 
summary) on the prcKiii-day reglom of Spain attempting to 
characKme diem in respect of vaiioui element* of folk life. A 
bibliography adds to the value of the book. 

Tlie Bibliorica tic Tradidoncs Fopularcs, a bnjich of the 
Consi™ Superior de ttivcstigadoncs Ctenrfficai, has pnblUhed 
several volumes. To R. del Arco y Garay* we owe tvoias def 
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Ahiy-aragmh (1943). n r^gloiul iiicinograDli cb^bing 
the beliefs, Jom^tic ciutonu mi one t>r two other ^pccEs of 
folk lifr. Another rcgioi^al monoOTaphp J. Card BafdjiV La Vida 
RuTdt €ii I'*'™ dc BijJflJflff, covers almost every as^t of fo!k life. 
A le*imed study of La Afay^ is that of A, Gonzilez PaiciiCu ami 
E. Ncli, ftotn the origin of die May festival through its appear¬ 
ances in everj'^ perriod of Spanish liieracure up td its present sene 
in various. TcgidtiS of due Peninsula, A. Slnchez Perez has produced 
in E/ Cidfi? Mnriurre at Ef&dild a book magtiificendy iUustratctl by 
31 j plan, treating, in alpmbcticaj order of the advocalious of the 
Blessed Virgin with a history' of each image and the place where 
it is venerated. M. Curial Yercliin id Cwrtii/cj Esirenicacs coUeCES 
145 cslcs, baling them as maieriaJs for other investigators to 
study. 

Linguistic probleirks have bml studied by Professor V. Garcia 
dc Diego in his AfnEHiil' d^ Diakfioltj^k Eipettieb * book 

intended to guide investigators by prisenting a series of studies of 
regional dialects with a sketch of tlieif grammar and morphology. 
His volume serves as a starting point tor these studiesp ihe intierest 
of which is shown by the very considerable number of monti- 
graphs recently publi^ed, as, for example, by Maria J* CancUada, 
Alonso Zamora p Guzman AJvarcS!, Cimccpddn GaaJot and J. 
Ri^guJo Pihrez. 

Of exceptional mtercst is the work of an American profosor, 
Aurclio M. Espinosa. His poptdata in three volumes 

offers 2S0 tales and a comparative study of them ill which the 
'thematic' of each tale is subdivided into a number of concrete 
themes which the author follows up and analyses separately, and 
thccp by studying them geographically, succew iri tracing tbeir 
origins. 

Interesting studies—not mere collecuons—of proverbs arc 
those of l>r, Castillo de Lucas, RcjhmrFU comprbing 

proverbs convemcntly indexd„ and another by Navri 
Cornmajidct GcUa Iturriaga* Rtjrmcr^ dt! Mar; of this last the two 
first volumes liavc appear-edt ajutainblg, besides the proverbs^ 
special words^ phrases and forms of speech used by seamen; 
a third volume of uidiccs is promiseA 
Tlic subject of popular fcstivalsp though abundantly created in 
iDtcresdcig anrclcs, his not produced maiiy books in this period; 
but we must mention Lu Firsta det J, a learned study of ttw i 
festival in Darwlonap by Durin SamperCp and abo RcinniW 
by Balczrcna, dcscnbtfig a class of fotivah in which the 
people show their foelmgi most spontaneously, 

F. Gaspar dcab with fii^y life and its customs in C&s^ 
tnmhFfi fspiiTJciJ^ di novi&zga^ casofnicfua y nmcrtc. 

This author has published a number of books aud pamphlets on 
these subjects, and in the present work he dcab iviih. customs aud 
rites from ill parts of Spam, The architect Goiizilez. Yglsias 
tjcits of the etitjuette of love in the highlands del atmr 

serroim), describing die truly ritual customs oi cour&hip and 
marriage cercnionics in the Alberti^ that most imenffting comer 
of Salamanca Prosdnce, the letterpress reinforced by many 

beautiful iUustrations- _ 1 i- 

Tlicce ate luthon who specialize in a single r^ou or locality 
and deal with various aspects of its culwrCt for cxaniplc^ in 
Valencia* Almela Vives. to whom we owe an attfactivc volume on 
costume, 0 Traje l^atcfumo, imall but copiously illustrated as 
the subject ret|iures* The same aiithot treats of other Vdenaan 
—festivals and games—rfi r/ dfk vakitdoiw. In 
the same city we have Sr. GayartEi Duch, author of 

a series of iUnsirated calendan or alfitiyas utinzmg 
the Ufe and happening of the city* In the Catalan city of Gerona 
the learned 1 . PId Cargol is constantly offering us studies of ns 
historical, artistic or popubr aspects. Of speckd interest lor our 
ptirposG is his Gireflua peppdiif* a web illmcratcd work cfcaong o 


all sides of folk life from fairs and markets with their fesdvab and 
dances to local industries. To the same writer ^ owe Smituarks 
Y fjpunM fk las icmarw a study of popular fcllgious 

life in all parts of the province. 

Numerous articles of ethnographical and folklore inicrcsE are 
consutiily appearing in the various regional reviews and niaga- 
zincs, wliile me Rrvisia de LHakctf^logta y TfadidQj\e$ IVpM/iirej* 
pnbl^hcd from 1^45 onwards by the Comcjo Superior dc In- 
vesugaciones CLcntifiCas, specializes in these subjects, 

Sihlin^aphy 

Luis de Hoyos Sainx and Nieves de Hoyos Saneho, Afanual de 
Foikiarc: h l^leia ptipvifjir y irodidorMl. 

J. Caro Uaroja, JUf Eipatla: nisaya dt 

- , Lhi Vida nvdJ m I'Vfd tk Bidoioa, JViiiwJ, Biblioieci de tradi- 

cioncs popiibna VL Madrid, Coiuejo Superior dc Inveitiga- 
donei Cicnrfflcai, lya?, Pp, .244- 

A, Br- del Atccp y Garay, Noios dtd Falisl&re BibL 

end. pop. I, Madrid, C-S.LC, 1543. Pp, 541, illusinicd. 

A. Sanchn Perez, El Cuba Mmofsc, Bibl. trad. pqp. IV* Madrid, 
C,S,J,C,, 194^. Pp. and 3 t 3 piat«, 

A, Goinilrz Polcnria and E. Mrle, La Madrid, C^SJ.C.^ 1944, 
Mr Curial Merchin, Cur.r4iuj rxtmrtirnQf^ Hibl. trad. pop. HL Madrid, 
CS.LC., 1944. Pp. jyS and 95 figs^ 

V. -Garcta dc Diego, AlaaiuriJ dc Dialf£i^l<^ia, Madrid, lust, dc Col- 
tun hispanica, 1946. Pp. 334. 

Maria Joiefr Cauelladai^ El Bisbk dc CabrjjKf, Madrid, Itm. Auionie 
dc Nebrija, C.S.I.C., 1944. 

AlouSd Zamora, £f dc Ai^ridii* Madrid^ Losr. Antonio de 

Nebrija, C.Sd.C„ 1943 - 

Guzman Alvarcr, 0 Htdfia dc Madrid, Inst. Antoruo dc 

Nebrija, CrS.I.C., 1949. Pp. 32a and 41S plates. 

Cortcepdon Cotsado* Ei ffdliJj de la Cobfera Madrid, Imc. 

de Miguel dc Cwantrs, 194^. Pp. t^O, ilktscrMcd. 

J. R.cgulo Florez, Cuesthmrh sabre palahfos y easm de fu fj/tf de Pabna, 
Aurebo M. Espinosa, Ctferttas pt^pulates espaikles recogidos dc h 
tradiddn oral en Espana. and td., 3 vok,. Madrid, Inst, Antopio 
dc Nebrija, C.S-l.C.* i94tS. 

Castillo de Lucai, kifrmtra mfdUo, Madrid, BibL Trad. pop. V, 
C-S.I.e., 1944. Pp, 307, 

Gella korrbga, Refroficra del dfjr, 2 s-ob, Madrid, tnsi. Hdc6rieo 
de b Marifu, 1944. 

Duran Samperr, La Fiesta del Ctvpitr* Bartdona, AyuniamictiEO, 
mh Pp^ 79 ^ 

D. BaJcxteria and M. Asciz^ Rtmcfiai Nat^arroj^ Pamplona, Bcscausa, 
1944. Pp. 267, dlusmtcd. 

E Gaspar Casai, Cmtumbrcs fspatklof dc tmmienta^ mviaxga, 
rdidTJu'etitu y itw^erff, Madrid^ 1947, Pp, 33 a, illustrated, 

Gonzilez Yglcsiai, Pratdeafa dci 4 irt(V SErrdrw, Salamanca, iy+4- 
Pp. ^4n illustratcd- 

Almcla Vives, Ei Tr^'t voiendano^ Valencia* ^Valeucb. Armeeioii*, 
I94<5. Pp- 66 and 48 plaits. 

Gafanci Uudt* vehviridrfdj, Valencia^ Bibl. dt Dlvul- 

garitin Historica, 1942. 

A Tribal Art Rcscarcla Unit 

The futoic of the abcrigmal peoples of India has long 
been a subject of controversy. Their spirit has been 
broken by rcguladoni* often puritanicaL imposed vrichouc 
appreciation of their teal iiecdb ; their art has n^idly disappeared 
under ihc intiuence of an unsuitable system of education. They 
cimtiCkt now be imobted, but ihe problem b how they can safely 
pass through the stage of occalturation without losing the many 
vaiuabli; ebnena in their tribal culnircs. Greatly incn»scJ know¬ 
ledge on the port of admin isttatois and the general public ii die 
only mcani by w'hich these problems can be assessed aud solved. 

Widi ihis object in view rhe Bhumijan Seva Mandil twelve 
years ago started a research department. It has now been decided 
to enlarge this into a new unit* the Tribal Art Research Unit 
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(TAitu)^ which will invcstig^iic riwinly on the lines of ari and 
liieriiuref inddug swdal tisc of ptundng xnid photography, tt will 
build up a library oi boobs and tilms^ i niuseum of tribal art and a 
collection of painting) and photoglyphs. It) sphere will inclijdE 
South-East Asia. 

TABii" is pbimed 10 consist of members^ who will devote them¬ 
selves to the work of the uniip associate tnembcD, assistants and 
an advisory committee. The members at present are Vcrrict 
Elwin, D. V. Sassoon and Shamrao BivaJe. The unit wiU not ask 
for financial support fioni dw Government and Miiiial expenses 
will be heavy. Contributions may be sent to J. t*. Patel, Elpbin* 
stone Houfe, 10 Churchgatc Scroci, Fort» Bombay, or to J. M, 
Sassoon, Grosvmor House, 3 i Old Court House Street, Gd- 
cuita 1. 

InternadoDal Folk Music Couierence, Bloomlngtoa, 
bidxaju^ 17-21 Jidyt 1950^ Preliminary Notice 
The liicmiational Folk Music CduulII announces that 
an International Folk Musk Conference will be held 
in BlDonitngion„ Lndianap U.S.A.p from 17 to 21 July\ 195D. The 
principal themes will be: imported and indigenous elements in 


American folk music; audienddry in folk miuk ; the inter^ 
dependence of folk musk and art forms. The etinfcrcncc will be 
held in cDnjunrtion with the Mid-centun" Intematiortal Folklore 
Coiiferenec, which will rake place at Indiana University from 
2i July to 5 AiigiHt. 

Applicanons for membership of the conference^ and titles and 
mmmaries of pspers to be offered, must be snbinirrcd by 31 May. 
Further information may be obtained fiom the Hon. Sccretan^ 
Iiiremacianal Folk Music Councih 32 ^ Clorinc GardenSp London p 
N.W.i. 

InccnatiouA] Aisatoniical Congress, Oxfordi 1950 

Notice has been received by the Lnsrittite that an 
^ ^ InccmationaJ Anatonucal Congress will be lield in Oxford 
from 25^20 July, 15)50, under the Presidency of Professor 
W. £. Le Gros Clark p r.lt.s. Sections arc being planned ro include 
[he following subjects: getieral anatomy, histrsk^ and embrv'- 
o1ogy% morphogenies and endocrinology, neurology^ physical 
and]ropolagy+ The scerecaiy' is Mr. G. Weddelh Department of 
Human Anatomy. University^ Museum, Oxford. 
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^thctlcs: A study of thu Fine Arts m TbeOry und PmctUrCi 
By Jamrs K, Ffrfi/fnjuin. Wrci' Vftrlf (Dtrrl/, .Snu i^d Awer), 
^7 1 ^ 49 - fjp- XMr 4M‘ ^5 

' Tbb is a dilEcult book^ buc laoue the less valuable; for 
Pmressor Feibkniaii goes to the rcots of tluiigi. and litiles a^&rhetks 
throtigliouc with his ontology. Only the first pan (pp. 1-244] ^ 
eoneenicd wdrh the dieory orkuhctics; the remainder wuthexampks 
of praetice. He begins with the artist, but admits thar some natural 
objects have artistic merit, though there must be someone to 
dikover it. The artist has unusual awareness of certain values: he 
does not create bur ducovers them, the stitue in the muhle, the 
'speaking likeness* in the features, the beauty in the sunset. These all 
ejciit as possibilidcs in a world whidi is only partly actual; the 
artist makes them actual, aTid thexiCB^forward they have independent 
existence, and be eati like or criticise thent like anyone else. Lu 
jnusk he i:an (with au agreed notadon) make it possible for othen 
10 repeat hii discovery: in dandiig we luve no such nutacton yet. 
Works of art., as such^ are not 'good for anything^ except the 
ducovciy' and perpetuatiDn of the kind of value w^hich we call 
beauty. This b imitation of things ai the^' ought to be,, with the 
aid of things u they arc; it reveaU the ideal hamTony of parts in a 
whole. This results not only from the artut'i choice of postubtes 
ftom which to make deductions; he has also to make his deductions 
in tlie particular instance, more or less petfectly according both to 
insight and to skill Here logk is ins'olv^^ and a rational standpoint 
and procedure, as w^ell as artistic intuition. Critdes and appreciators 
similarly undmrand the strucrure of a work of ari^ as w^ell as feel 
its beauty. Clasne art 'deals with what is true and therefore per- 
mauendy actual* Romantic arT copks the actual immediate, aud 
kis than permanent, as tn all modem art, in an age which regards 
physical panicuLrs alone as teal. 

Since art requires an appreelaior as well as an artist, it has a social 
object, and is iiiEuaiccd by many social factors, bur 00c hmited by 
them. The artist is thru always 'ahead of his tin:ie+' like the man of 
scieoee: he is concerned to rralize ppssdbiiitics. He eannot yet budd 
on other aitiscs" works—but can he nuif—'is the man of science 
docs; but apprehenfioTi of artisik value grows^ as knowledge 
grow' 3 , tow'ards an uitiniatc intcrpietaddn of the world. 

Thii btkf Himmary of Professor Fdblcinaci's position needs to be 
applied, as he docs apply tt# for example to Tragedy and Comedy, 
to Poetry and Daunng, to Architecture and Music. Especially 


suggestive are his enquiries, Whar are the possibilities w^hidl Shakes¬ 
peare makes actual in Fhuuk'f ? What is the beauty of a building apart 
from its convenknee? In what sense is there an in of living ? What 
subject, or category of subjects rcpbccs in nsodem an i\w traditiuiial 
mythologies in which people no longer believe ? The cLaimi of 
divers: teccTit ^ schools^ to have discovered fresh aspects of fcaJiiy^ 
of modes of fccordiuE them, arc dis^cfted wi^ candour and some 
humouTi, with paitietilar instancies, some of them rather surprising^ 
and h’ss known away i^nri New Orleans. A cenoin amcimt of 
rcpctirioit Is perhaps inevitable, if the pbilojophicoJ sEOJidpoiiu is to 
be Jiiaiutaine^; bur consideruig the complexity and «riety of its 
cortrcn£s> the book is not luididy long. As on Dlustratlon of the 
rtlaEJon of pons to a whole, wliat is the use of printing the word 
'Esthetics' at the top of rr'cry page. Without chaptcr-headlmcs, 
one has to recur continiuly to the table of contents to discover 
where one is in the argument. JOHN L. MYRES 

^cktIbI Stnicliire^ Studies presented to A. R. Rndclille- 
Brovra. ^y i’lfq'rr Fertrs. Oxfiffd (CrnFcndiNi ftrif), 

1949. f^. xrJ, 234, ptvtFflil. Prke ijr. 

The proper person to m'icw this volLUxie ii Raddidb- 
BrowTi hifusclt'; for the contributors nin true 10 form, over many 
dilfcrfliL coutscIh arwl dlustraEc the great advances in soidal anthro¬ 
pology wbkh result firom statistical and schematic atialysU. They art 
nur easy teadiiigp atid others beside lay readers need a glossary. 

The editor ptefixes an appreciative ntiniaic of RadclilTc-BrownV 
career and uifluetict: Tin iiif crests, his learning and hii philosophy of 
lift ire as much those of the humanist os of the nun of sdentt.' 
Lloyd Warner dtseribei a ^Mctfiodology for the Study of Social 
Cba’ whkh is more ammsiug than it is meant to be; Margaret 
Mead illustrates the dilTtftncr between statistical aiulyiis and a 
hktorkal point of view^ Gregory Bateson the nocieins of 'ethos* 
and 'schismogcncsb,^ published in 1936, In tlie very peculiar 
society of Bali, Meyer Fortes wma on 'Time and Social Struemte" 
bi Adtond; EvaiunPritchard on 'Nuer Rules of Exogamy and 
Incest/ Schapera on mcest among theTswaiu of South Africa - both 
show curious extensions and imp 1 icari<ms. Fred Eggan trace) the 
w orkmgs of the ' Lmeage Prindpic* among die Hopi ; Max Gluck- 
man describes an elaborate drcunidaiciri ceremony among the 
Wiko. There are [hree papers on matters of adminisrration: 
Raymond Firth, * Authority and Public Dpimon in Tikopk'; 
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bn Hcgbin, 'GflVfimunrtw Chkfs in New Guinea^; j. F- EinbiWp 
‘Ammcjn Govcmuncnt/ m ^iiiAzing extempdriuEioa 

which stiesa tlie need orhum^iuty as well as justice iiid efficictiGy. 

JOHN L. MVRES 

Road to SiifvlvaL Ey WiUiMrt icriA an lutnidactmr fcy 

BcndirAl Bisrudi. 4^1 Li^Fnfws 194 ^. 1 ^. 

xvi, 356 . Price 154 - 

Hen!! is yet antrther plea for undcrscaiidiiig and pfovi- 
dent action oit the wnrld-wide probbnis of devastation and over¬ 
population; well-in for nied, wcll-wriltcn, and most wtighey in in 
ar^^cnenis and nrcostimcudationsv The author is Ghief of the 
Conservation Scetton of die American Union, and has immense 
lottrces of information at command. He has travelled widely and 
Jiscussed his prohkms with all manner of people. And he is quite 
Icailess and outspoken on thew urgent matters- 

Few of ns realize how utgent dicy are, But the statistics of 
pc^uiadon gtt^wdi and soif-crosioii alike, though of rcccnr collec¬ 
tion, and $ttll imperfect for many countries, are quite indisputable; 
tlK cotichisiotu from them may be drawn by everyone and the 
dangers which are imminetii threaten everyone ahke. Few^even with 
some geographical training, appreciate the rapidity W'ith which the 
world-wide dissipaficn of culdvabb soil is impoveriihing not only 
highly dvUized countries but backw^ard lands and peoples in all 
conrinents. It bcghis to be evident that apart &OEn regions ol 
tropical forest and aretk mowfield the natntil regime is almost 
e%xiywhcm deranged alri^dy, and that many widely commended 
pieeaurious are revealing in practice uninspected consequences and 
setting freda problems. 

The fundamental question is tw ofold— What is man doing to 
hu environtnemr and " What is Ins envirortmcni doing to hun ; 
and they atr ultimately connected. Beginning with %’ivid ifcinstratioiis 
of devastation as it affpcti individual snfTcTcts, Vogt emphasizes 
and distinguishes the lour priucipal niodes of dcstructioiin by fire, 
axe* plough and firearms used agalnse the buffalo and other wild 
anmials. In many regions the plough has been most disastioui of 
aU; Vogt dcscrilw its ravages a? Tiikihig" the land to gain unjostifi- 

^bltf rctiuTis- t II . 

A forcible chapter dissipates what is called the ‘ Industrial (llusion. 
Industrialization is a stop gap^ and the maiuienaiici: of the crowded 
indintrial popubtiom h the worst burden on die adtivacors. With 
it is coupled the "Sanitary Revolurion' which (iisorganiM watcr- 
yystems, diverts manure from the land+ pollutes the riven and 


de^Toys fisheriei. A recent American gadget which chops up 
kitchen garbage so that Lc may go down the sink iUiutrates the 
perversion of unthinking mgenuity to wastrel ends. 

Chapter J has a careful anilyris of the ramfall, and the devastation 
of over-cultivated buds. Even the much praised Tcimcssoe Valley 
Authority docs not escape criticism, or the ptoject for a Missouri 
Valley Authority under quite differeiiE conditions- Th^ fonow's 
a retrospect of man's interference with American condkkMis since 
the lliicovery. Though things have gone very badly in the United 
States, the devastation of South America is incredibly worse; and 
here* as elsewhere, a prime agent of destruction is the private 
capitalist, unchecked by corrupt administrators and poliririans. 
Absentee farmers complete the ruin begun by the lumbermen. 
Similar surveys follow for the other continent, and a peculiarly 
tragic outlook is discovered fot Africa. 

So much for mim's exploitaticm of hii world. The other daiiget 
comes from uuiegubted reproduction^ all the more rapid and 
uncontrollable now that ^medicine has lotvcred the dead] rate, 
especially in inlancy and oM age^ India ts the worst e?cample, where 
"sex-pby is the national sport,' and men breed 'with the irre- 
spoimbdity of codfish' (p. ii?). Here too the scadmes arc beyond 
dupUEc; the only question ii ivhrthcT social reforms and a nc^v 
ouiiook can be established in time to meet an imminent crisb. 

f erhaps this plaiur-spokcn and catnesf book may do something to 
save mankind. JOHN L MYRES 

Cultural Sociology. By J- L. <Jtid J. A GifUrt. .Wtv V'orfc (Afjr- 
194^. FiPr I'iii* ^44.. t^ke S5 

Ajneriean university authon produce textbooks which 
generally reach a high standard and are occasionoJIy 
excellent, 'rhis book would seem to fall irito the httcr category. 
Despite Jti comprehensive nature arwl several long discussions on 
American sodological tenninology, the siylc is easy and the text 
ably iUusirated by pictures, cartooiis and drawings. Ortc of the 
authors has had field experience of primitive peoples in British 
Gui=ma and in Central America ■ comparisons drawn from this and 
from antliropologieal literature ire Ifsily used to illustitate pciuts in 
the sociology of modern Atnerica. The value of the book to the 
reader interested in arithropology hci in its dehniiioas of lemis iu 
current Amertnin usage, in is careful and criiicai bibliographical 
details and iu its appreebtion of how' the study of the primirivc 
peoples cm be used to gain an objective viewpoint and to throw 
light On the working of out modern civilization. J. M. MOGEY 
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The Knling^s: Their Lnstlttitlans aud Custom Law. By R. F- 
Bjffi'n, H'a'di Jii hiifi^iflhn Afy £. .4djwj:pn HofhtL UmrfTiitf 

41 qf Chki^ ftca md C.U.P., 1949 Pp^ - 75 . 7 

R. F. Barton died in Aprif i947t living the manuscript of this 
book to be fmaUy prepared ±br press by Dr. Fred Eggan The 
resulting work, though in places rarher digoitiicd, is a mott valuable 
supplement to BartonY earlier publicatiotu. From some poinEs of 
view' it can be consickred to represent a revision of the clasric 
studies of and EwFJonrrfj, published in 1911 by the 

Univetsity of California. TTiough the ethnograplm details dsfter, 
the conceptual tools of the present aualysu could with advantage be 
applied to the carUet work. 

The Kalingas are upland rice gtowm of Central Lu^mi. Tlicir 
territory abuts irnincdiately on to that of the Tinguian and the 
Bontok Igomt, the ueighbourj of the Ifijgao. All these groups 
appear to n-presciif, in a sdcsological seme, vamrimis on a single 
cultural and structural theme- present study ii primarily an 
analyils of cusfomary law' as it aficcts local organization, and is thus 
directly comparable with Barton's earliCM work oti the Ifugao 
tticnrioncd above. Throughout the book points of principle are 
brilliantly dcmousttaied by rcfcrctice to concrete examples. 

To my mind the most valuable single section, in whir is ^rough- 
C4it an important book, ii the analysis of the opmtivc kin-gnaup 
(pp. Artf), Bibterally defined dcKcnt groups of flexible "w^idth" 


arc widespread in Indonesia, but, in the English bnguage at any 
nirr, have 5eldk>m been adequately described, and this has frequently 
led to cotifnsioi]. This is notably the cuse in Barton's own work. 
Hanlaiiid In 1914 Lrfri\ p. 33) commented uptfjn the 

difliculty of understandurg the central legal posiritm oecupkd'by 
the Ifugao ' faniily' when the sianue of this' family* had never been 
precisely explained- The Kalinga study now makes it clear that what 
Barton Ibnncrly termed 'family' ii a biLtcraily deiuied descent 
group of flexible size which po^csscs qualities of structural coiv 
tfiiuity that ace bcking in the 'dmpie family' a$ that c-xpression ii 
numiaily uiidersttxid. 

Apart fiom this work on die Kalitigas Barton has also left a 
completed nianusnipt telaring to a neighbouring group, the 
Kartkaiiai Jgorot. Fubhcatioti of this is promised, and it Lx to be 
hoped diat the opportunity will then be taken to compile a biblio¬ 
graphy of the extensive but very scaitercd niaterials now available 
coiieeniiiig this w'hole group of Central Luzon peoples- 

E- a, LEACH 

Apaynn L]f« and Legends fffid IJongot Life and Legends. By 
Ijmrcmi Lr Arra 

42 ^ (Lwukn-’ O.U.P.J* 1947. (d) /^. ri, 195 iwnj 

25 (ll^) pp. i^d 19 p/uft'i. tkij^lish prior Zs. 6d csch 

The Apayao (pop. ]t,Odo] and the Ooiugot (pop. 2,^00) are 
nt-sint-mougol pagafli groups iu norrh-west and ca 5 t-<aitral Luzoii: 
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rdpcrtivcly. Boili show mmc idiiimure and ijre ctil- 

tuAily more; primime dian clieir bccter-knowEi iieighboitn thi! 
Igorot^ Kalmga, liugao aiidTtnguhiL These booklets be mainly 
of interest to comparative foUderbts and specialists in Indonesian 
linguistics. Each conEains an amarcuiiih 2D-^gc section of general 
cthrogTiphy, followed by a scriej of folktales, grammatical notes 
and vocabulary. Many of the tales are given in both native text and 
English traiubtion. The iUustntians are poor, E_ R. LEACH 


Uoder the Ancestors^ Shadow : CMnese CiiJmre Person- 
nlity. By Frmfis L, K. Hsit, md Kfgm 

Pom/), 194^. 1 ^. xii\ 317 (i2), 26 plms 4 »rd dwertmu rVi 
fexl*. /VFfr t&f. 

Pt, Hsu appears to believe that geographical China, despite its 
vast size and lEnguittic diversity, paiscsscs an csscntialiy unified 
culLure, so jnrteh so tlut aM Otirre^ can be docketed as pcor- 
sesung one or other of five ^petsojialir^^ cotifiguratioini' (p. 2^3). 
These Chinese unlvemls are demonstrated by means of an analysts 
of family behaviour in ^W«t Town/ whi^ the unwary mi^r 
suppose to represent; a 'typicar West Ciiiiu city. Cirefiil readir^ 
plus a knowledge of local geography (Dr. Hsu gives no map) show' 
that West Town is in (art Ha Chou, a Min Chia towrilct near the 
nnrth end of Like Tali in Yimnan. This is abciul as typicat of China 
as Londonderry is of England, The actual fieklw qrk data is thin, but 
thk h fdlcd out wkh comparative material fiout other parts of 
China. Though somewhat impresnonistic, the main body of the 
book provides a good dscripfiott ^d anaJ>’sis of tlte type of cul- 
rural behaviour generally assoeuted with amresror wonhip ui com- 
mcTciil and gentry-ckss familin in most parts of China. The measir- 
ing pf'filial piety’ in concieEc utuatiom of famOy life is nude elear. 


and the correlation between residential arrangcmcncs and b.itLlly 
type, which Pr, Hsu demomcraics by meaiu of nnmeroin ludd 
diagrams, aUo has coudderable value. The psychological analyili is 
much mom questionable. Dr. Hsu attempts to use this field scudy 
nf aiiocsior worship as a basis for personality mterpretafion of the 
kind proposed by Kardincf and Luitoii (The ifidfP'idH4d Mid his 
S&cicty^ 1939)^ He apparmdy believes thar the prosperity of Chinese 
Emilios follow's 2 regular and rimplc pattern of cyclic rue and fjH 
over a period of three or four generatrons and he postubtci a 
corresponding v'ariarion in the type jpersonalirio of fimily leaders, I 
claim no expertisq in thii diflsciitt ncld, but it appears to me that 
Dr. Hsu is here using highly technical psychokigical concepts in a 
decidedly unscientific manttcr. 

Iri Support of his theory of cyclic v^ariation in pcrsooality type 
Dr. Hsu aiuJyses ccitaiti historic^ docuincnix which have abo bmt 
w'Offced over by other scbolais (pp. 5-9, joi-|to). This has nothing 
10 do with West Towm, but it may interest aome in view of the 
divergence Irpfn the better-known intcipnctarion of K, A, 
Witt%el. E. R,. LEACfl 

Burmese Folk TuIh, ByMmtig Hiin AiFif. CiiJcur/iJ liftd 
1948. xxxhf 246. ftiVf ifo. 

Thii scholarly work by the Professor ofEnglish Literatutc 
at Rangoon University contains English translatioiks of 
seventy-four taki, preceded by a thirty-page critical introducrion. 
The tales were originally recorded in the period I933-'J7 and 
originate from the Pakokkn and Tliayrtinyo Pjjtricts of Burma. 
No previoui eoUjectkin of Burmese folk talcs has been published 
either in Burmese or in English, and Professor Htin A ung'^s initiative 
is most welcome. The rraiularioiu are in a uraighifbrward arid very 
readable Siylc. E. R. LEACH 



CORRESPONDENCE 


[ndomrsiun Art. Q! Mak, 1949 ^ 91 , 143 miJ 155 

Sir,— I c ia a pltj' that Dr. Lcaeh, in Itb reply to Dr. Heine- 
Ckidem, should have to bring in the nuiies of the htc Sir 
Grifion Elliott Smith and Dr. W. J. Perry to palliatCi, by 
an implied invidious eoufrasc, his 'somewhat impertinent noricic.' 
Dr. Lwh may oof realize the width of the guJf that scpataccj the 
Dricish diffiisioiidais from rhdr Condncntal and American; rufjfnJivj. 
The diffcToace ij one of kind^ not of degree, the difFetejice betw'oeii 
the qukk and tlie dead. Ir is the contrast between the treatment of 
culture disiribution as something dynamic and as something ^aur. 
Even the * wildest specularincB' of ihc lirkuii diifusionisti arc more 
soundly based on psychology and an understanding af htuiun 
iiaiure than are many of the more orthodox theoririnE^ in the 
fields of social and culrural anthropology. 

It is, then, turely vitally relevant to the study of an ati form (oc 
to Dn Leaches 'inicrat in the objects themselves') whether or not 
it is the direet and ip^tancom expressioa of the creative psyche of 
the gtoup by whom it is produced, without the mediation of other 
art forrm expcriEniially developed and cryjfalliied in a difii-ient 
cultural imvjrnnmHir. Otlieiw'iM the interest of ihc modem an 
work! in native art as ^ primitive* (ridf the feccnt LC_A. exhibiiiDu, 
M 19494 j) rests on a profound mmindefstanding of the litiiatioiL 
The word 'primitive' has a leaiouabiy clear meaning, erpedaliy 
in rebtion lo human history, as ‘^origiml’ or 'primary,’ and not 
*dcrivadvc.^ Lofiscqueiuly^ ai most native art is, by common 
cnnseiUt the end prAiuct of an sndetcnnuiable period of develop¬ 
ment which was subject to unverifiable vicissitudes of culture 
eoniact, and is Largely traditional in eoneeptiem and execution., it ii 
far removed from the strict mcamug of the word 'primitive.' 

If die art world’s interest in native art h based ao the belief that 
it is ^ primidvc,' it U time thar the sandy fevundarjotu of that belief 
w'cre- exposed to view^ There catmoc be mneb doubt that a fynehra- 
nisric ' inrene&i in the objects themselves’ is loa likely to auiir this 
process than the diachronutic difliisionwi method. 


May I add, bir^ that it is Very refirshing fo tiud the case Ibr rbc 
' functiofi.' m fieldwork, of ihe enquiry into origins as admirably 
stated as it ii by you in your appended note to Dr. Leacfi's letter. 
Lrtufow, £4 C. E. JOEL 

A '^Neolithic' Midden 

Sir,—111 19^J* 53- the bte Lieutn-Colonel J. H. Cooke 

dewribed "an uiidisturbed mjddcn and firchcaith at Cbark 
near Gosport,’ and concluded that the midden was true 
type of the middens of the Ncohihic agt/ Its principal featurts. 
included ^thc total absence of any potteryp’ and ncs animal bons 
w'cre found; ncsi was any charcoal found in the midden, though 
there was a fix-inch layer at the ftrehcarths. On 17 April, 1949, with 
Mr. j. C. r>raper, of Earrham, 1 examined the iiiidden aga^. We 
excavated a iMr quantiry of material., including thousands of 
winkles, imusels and oyUm^ but only three whelks. 1 had visited 
the midden in 1924 and was w'dl acqualmed with m posiLion. Since 
my earlier visit its use as 1 gravel pit has eeased, » rhe midden was 
practically unlouchcd since 1924. On the pmsem occasion Mr. 
Draper and 1 found small pieces of charcoal and fragments of small 
bones (bird or mbbii ?) and of worked flmi; the Imcr (like those 
found previously there) were pfacrically unpatinaiecL Th«c char¬ 
coal, bone and liiiti fragmetus were fomid in the midden. Some of 
the fragnienis of fliuit lud been bmm t Mr- Draper also idctuificd 
two potboilers. We did not find the firchearthi (some 50 yards 
to the east of the midden); but to our luiprise we found two tiny 
pieces of ™ne, black pottery MPuArmcdt/i the midden. The pottery 
was sciii by Mr, Draper to an expen for a report, which was to the 
effect that it might belong to any pmod between the Iron Age and 
Mediarval limes. One niic^esting pointy not mentiotucd by Cooke, is 
that at one pboc the middeia is divided into two byers by the 
iiuervcntiarL of a layer of loam six inehei thiciL The potiery w'as 
found below the lower byet. 

Fjrdtjjw, c. .SUFFERN 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF PALATAL HEIGHT AND LENGTH 
BY MEANS OF THE TRAVELLING MICROSCOPE* 

by 


A, S. BREATHNACH, M.B., B.CH-, B.A.O,, M.SC, 

St. ^ H 0 Spiia( Mrdk^ Sir/wici^j L&mSatt 


li has frequently been ptjinied out (Crewdsoii- 
Bennington, 19 M: Pearson, 19^4) that lack of 
standardizadoo in technique and in the deGiitdon ol ter¬ 
minal points has rendered more or less useless much of the 
mccrical work which has been performed on the palate^ 
Tills applies prdcularly to the measurement of height and 
length, with the result that the value of the collected data 
for these characters in the assessment of racial affinities and 
dilferenccs is, to say die least, questionable. Accordingly, 
it appeared that an examinadon of altcmadve methods for 
measuring these characters might be of value in contribut¬ 
ing towards a more standardized technique, and this paper 
deals with die applicadon of the travelling microscope in 
this regard. 

The significance from an anthropological point of view 
of these mcaskircmcnts is not easy to assess. For instance, 
the height attained by a given palate may depend upon a 
number of factors, such as the manner of bmthing, cii- 
vLronmcnul conditions (Wood-Leigh, 1957), size of iceth, 
etc., and as the heights of most palates iLSually fall within 
the range of 8 to 2j millimetres it is extremely difficult to 
determine what absolute difference in height between two 
palates should be regarded a5 being of racial significance. 
The same applies, though to a lesser degree, to measure¬ 
ments of palatal length. It is clear, however, that tliese 
questions of racial significance cannot be answered until 
adequate comparable data are available, and this depends 
on the adoption of a standard technique which is both 
practicable and aeeuratCp 

Since the pilate fe arched in two different planes, the 
sagiital and the coronal, the term * height is open to a dual 
iiitcrprctatitjn* It may be taken to mean either ihe distance 
of the r<iof above a line joining the inferior margins of ihc 
alveolar pnxxsscs (fig- height of a selecicd 

point upon the roof above a line passing through the 
alveolar point parallel ivith a defined horizonral usually 
the Fran kfurt horizonul (fig. ih). "nicsc two measiir^ 
ments may be termed the 'coronaT and tlie sagittal 
heights respectively. That these cw^o characters of the 
palate arc not obviously related to one anotlier can be seen 
from Table [. w hich shows the figures for the sagittal and 
coronal heights of twcnty-rivo different palates chosen at 
random, h is dear that they mav vary in opposite directions 
independently* and ic is diercforc desirable to retain both 
iticasurcmencs in any complete investigation of the palate. 

* H /jIi O 4nd ihri€ 


Tabu I,—comon ai anp wcnrAi HEieirrs of aa PAtAiTs MEAStnuiD 

at the LEVTI of the SEmHD MOLABS 
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This is usually defined (Tildedcyt 1920) 
as the maximum height of the palate above a horizontal 
drawn through the alveolar point, parallel with the Franks 
fiirt horizontal^ the nicasurement being taken from a 
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Fig. I. THE DlfTERINCE petwecn the corohal (a) and 
THE SAOriTAl (b) HElOim OT TllE PALATE 
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tracing of die wgittil outline of the palnic obtaiiictl by 
nic:in2i pr p Klaatscli contour tracer. The tiiaNiiiimn lidght 
alone is incasurc<f by this nicthotf. aJid J suggest that 
^ sagittal height opposite a number 

of defined points in the sagittal plane might offer a better 
bwis for the comparison of different palates, especially as 
this would give an indication of their relative degrees of 
curvature^ The folIoTAijig points arc suggested: the 
posterior margin of the incisive foramen, points opposite 
the second prcinolar and first two molar teeth, and the 
supJiylion. 

There axe several sources of inaccuracy to which Tildes- 
leys method is liable. As she points out, defects in the 
Klaapch apparatus such as wearing of the scriber and 
warping of the board may project a point as far as i milli- 
nieirc away from its true positionp an error of 5 per cent, 
in the case of a measurement w'hicb rarely am punts to 
more chan 20 milJi metres. There is also the error involved 
ill oneuMg the skull in the Frankfurt posirion, although 
this is inherent in any method employed. 

CiHoiial furi^ht. This is usual |y defined (MoranT.r 19--) as 
t e height of the roof of the palate above a line Joining the 


Aptitt, 1^50 


Fie, 2. MEASUIlEMENT OF THE COROSAl HElOlfT WITli 
PEAHSON S UftANISCOMETER 
(a) Sj^mttrkal pakt£e‘ (h) Ajytrtmfifkat palaif 


it has bix'ij adjusted on die skidL Jiy means of screws the 
iiistnmicnt can be adjusted to fit palates tjf varying w^idth 
and hdglit. 

In praciicc* certain difSctiltics arc encountered in die use 
of this uistrumcnt w^hich are due primarily to asymtnetry 
of the skulL hi most skulls die right and left inner alveolar 
margim project unequally beyond the roof of the palate, 
and it is therefore impossible to ensure that the height is 
measured opposite the same point upon the roof in all 
cases. Reference to fig. 2 will help to make this clear. In 
the «se of a perfectly symmetric^ palate is shown and the 
height H, as measured by die iiianiscomctcrp is seen to be 
taken from a point Z on die roof midway berween the 
points X and Y, [ii the case of an asymmcirica] palate is 
raken, and it can be seen that die height measured is the 
distance BA. and that die point A will lie to the right or 
left of the mid-lksc. In practice this distance "" 
line may be as much as 3 mUJimerreSp so 
the roof may have a side-'to-sidc variation 
Agaiiip the tip of the slide may coiTje 
elevation, such as the pakrinc 

^^cly apen sagittaJ palatine suture. n 

dtftiaik to obiain compatible mcasurcnicnis bv tJiis 
nierhod. To enable this to be done, J suggest that the 
coronal height should be expressed as the mean proiccdon 
of the inner alveolar walls beyond a pobit upon 
placed to one side of the sagi ttal paladnc sutiirc 
side), opposite the mid-points of the sockets 
molar teeth. 

Lewjtr/j, Owing to the eidstcnce of a inuldplicits' of pos¬ 
sible terminal points (sec Pearson, 19*4 : Moraiit, 192a: 
Fawcett. 1901) the temj ‘length of palate* fus beeti given 
various meanings. Arguments for and against each ol^thesc 
can ix advanced (see Pcanon, 1924), and taking these into 
consideranon it svotild appear that iltc most suitable 
posterior point is the staphvlion, the choice of anterior 
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inferior ends of the inner alveolar walls at the level of the 
second molar teeth, and is measured by means of Peatson’s 
uraniscomcier. lu principle this consists of two portions 
(%• ^ crtidateHhapcd part, the points X and Y of 

ss^ch arc placed upon the inner alveolar walls at die level 
of the second molars, and a vertically running slide S. the 
tip of w hich. Z. abuts against the roof of the palate and 
which can be fixed in relation to the rest of the instrument 
by means of die setew T. The height H is read from a 
graduated scale to svhich the instrument is traniierred after 


point resting between the alveolar point and the orale 
this being necessary because of the frequency with w-htch 
the bone ui the region of the former is broken or cliipped 
awviy. The detajJed techmquc of the marking of th^ 
poinis has been described by Buxton and Morant (loji) 
^d the measurements arc usuallv taken by means of small 
calipers. As tlic terminal points do not lie at the same level 
these measurements arc oblique ones, tlte alveolar 
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THl- iiica3uri;:iuciU (Icscnbcd bekiw Jiflirs ^iuincwhat 
troiii tilt: above, aiid Ls ilJtistratccl 111 £ig. 5. In this figure ihc 
litic AS is the length tistially measured with calipers. The 
line AX—which is a line parallel with the Frankiurt 
horizon cal—represents the Icngch as it would appear 10 the 
cyct or as it w'ould be estimated from a drawing or a 
phutograpli taken with the skull oriented upside-down 
in ilie Frankfurt position. This length can he measured 
conveniently and accuiaicly by die niediod alx^ut to be 
described, and has the advantage that it is similar to rhe 
lengdi as esrimated from drawings and photographs, which 
caiinor be said ot the classical aiveolar-staphylicin length, 
k is defined as the distance from ihe alveolar poinE of a 
piint in the air so placed chat it lies at the Junetion of a 
perpendicular dropped from the staphylion with a hori- 
zonial passing through the alxwlar point, parallel svith the 
Frankfiirc horizontal. 

Mijrkiusi of Points 

The folIo^vLng points are niarkL-d in tndiaii ink on i!ie 
skull: die alveolar point, the scapliyliuti, die posterior edge 
of the incisive foramen, the mid-poinis of the inner 
margins of the sockets of the second prcnioJar and first two 
molar teeth, and finally, points on the roof of the palate 
immediately co the right of die sagittal suture, so placed 
that with the skull oriented upsideHlowji in the Ftank- 
furt posidon, they lie vertically above lines Jobiing the 
lateral socket p<hnts. These latter roof points are marked as 
follows; the skull is placed upsidtsdowm in a hose half to 
thrce--quatiers filled with sand, and sunk fairly deeply in. 
This is then transferred 10 a portion of a craniphor (see 
Plate Dj) and the skull is adjusted so that the horizontal 
bars touch die poria on each side. By suitable adjustineiit 
the orbitalc is brought inca contact with the rip of the 
independent ^winter in front (the tip of which lies at 
exactly the same level as the tips of the lateral bars) and the 
skull is thus oriented in the Frankfurt position, the sand 
holding it in place. The bo.x wndi its contained skull is dien 
transferred co a larger box, the roof of which consists of a 
smooth detachable glass plate, and which is so constructed 
that a hand can be introduced through the side under the 
glass. With a diopcoseopc^ the positions of die st^cket 
points arc marked on die glass and a thin line is drawn 
between the comesponding ones of opposite sides. The 
ilioptoscopc is dien tnoved so that the spot in the eentre 
of the field of vision lies directly over the line and just to 
the right of the sagittal suture, A pen b intriKluccd beneath 
die glass and an ink spot placed on the palate so that it lies 
direerly beneath die centre of the held of vision. 

Methods 

In principle the method consists of measuring die dis- 
tanccs between marked points on the skiJI with 3 calibrated 
travelling niicfoscopc, capable of use in bodi the horizontal 
and vertical direcriom. The skull is oriented with the 
Frankfurt plane horizontal, and the horizontal and vertical 
inovcrneim of the microscope are mi arranged as to be 
parallel and vertical respectively to the same plane. The 
details are given in the fallowing paragraphs. 


The iriwetiiui; mimseope (Jlacc Dft). The b<.>dy tube is 
attached co a movable piactbrm by means of die screw E ; 
B is a block of steel winch it was found necessary to intro¬ 
duce between the two in order co allow che former to project 
further than in die original design. The plaiform moves 
Lip and down upon the base, which bears the scalc^ and 
can be fixed in relation to it by rightening die screw C. 
With C tightened, further movement can be obtained by 
ineatLs of die fine adjusciiient F. When measuring vertical 
distaiiciL's the instruinenc is placed as shown, and focxiscd 
first on one and then on the other of the two points. Since 
die depth of focus is negligible, die difference (read on dre 
scale) betwceti the two positions of the microscope 
gives the vertical distance berween the two points. For 
measuring horizontal distances the instrumenr is placed on 
its side so that the scale lies uppermoSE, and the body tube 
ii cunied dirough a right angle by loosening the scresv E, 
and fixed in this fuisition by rctightening. The long axis of 
the body tube now^ lies at right angles to the axis of movo 
nicnt, and by Focusing successive points the horizontal 
distance beiw^-en them can be read on die scale. The 
points must, of course, lie on a line parallel to tlic line of 
movement of the instrumcni. 

When in use the nijcroscopc stands upioii a special sup¬ 
port eIic upper surface of W'hicli is covered by a dieet of 
plate glass and is about zz cenrijiictrcs above the bench. 
The fronc edge of ihis is overlapped by a wooden guide 
against w^hich the base of the microscope is pressed when 
ineasurihg Itorizonta! distances. The front face of the 
support is cut away so that the box contajiiiug the skull can 
be pushed under it for a short distance. 

Meastireim iu 0/ The various points having been 

marked as described above^ die skull in its box is placed on 
the bench and die co-plananty oi die cardinal Frankfurt 
points is checked by means of the ii‘tdependent pohitcr and 
any displacement rectified. This is very rarely necessary. 
The box is then brought up to the face of the support 
bearing the microscope and placed so tliat the long axis of 
the skull lies at right angles to it (Plate DA). Coninicncmg 
with the alveolar point, the roof and lateral stK-ker ptiints 
are then brought into successive focus and the readings on 
the scale noic< 3 . From these readings thesagirial and coronal 
heights oppixiite the ptiiiits marked on the roof can be 
obtained. 

AteastnemaU tf len^tlu The support for the microscope 
is placed so that the Front of its base lies along a straight 
line marked on tiie bench. The microscope is clien adjusted 
as described above for measuring borizoTital distances, and 
pressed rightly against the guide. The skull b placed so that 
the alveolar point and the staphylion lie along a tine 
parallel sviih the axis of movement of the microscope and 
vridiin the field of view’: they are brought into fbcus. and 
die dbfaiicc Ixrtw ccn them read off on die scale, 

Disoissiou 

In order to test the accuracy" of the method, twenty^ con¬ 
secutive measuretneriEs of the sagittal heigh t at each pomt 
marked on the roof ot die palate were carried cut on the 
same skull: after each measurement the skull was removed 
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from the hox^ all points erased, then rc-miirked and the 
skull re-oriented. TJie following arc ilic mcam and the 
standard deviatiam of the nvent)' measurements: 


Height It staphyli-PfL . 
Height at and moLrs 
Height at tit tnolan , 
Hei^t at Snd prtmejiats 


Mean S_fX 

15^59 nun. ±016 nini. 

Its 3 ,, ±0^141 .. 

th ±0-105 t. 

iJ'QS ±0-091 „ 


To test die error involved 111 the oriemadon of the skdl 
alone, twenty eotjsecuiive measurements were taken, the 
cardinal Frankfurt poims being erased and the sknil being 
re-oriented after each measurement. The palatal points 
once marked remained the same throughout. The standard 
devkdons were as follows: 


As regards the sagittal height, the metJiod above tks 
scribed Joes not give the inaxinunn height, since tins may 
lie between the marked points. If necessary it could be 
obtained by moving the microscope back troni the alveolar 
point and finding me point of lowest focus,, although this 
would be a very lahorioiLS procedure. It seems likely^ how¬ 
ever* that for comparative purposes the measnremeiic of 
the lieighc at similar defined points will prove more useful 
than the measurement of the maximtim height alone. As 
already indicated, die length and coronal height as 
measured by this mcdiod difTer somewhat from those 
nicasurcd by previous methods. 

Ey means of the travelling microscope it b possible to 
measure both heights of the palate as well as the Icngdi at 
die same time and with the same instrument. 


Height at staphyLioii 
Height at 2 nd molars . 
Heighr at ist molars 
Height at 2 nd prcinoUrs 


± 0^193 nmn 
±iyi 6 „ 

±o-iaa ,, 
±0^7 ,, 


h will be noted that the standard dcviatioiis of the 
Second set of measurements arc slighdy greater than those 
of the first* suggesting that some of the sonrccs of error 
tend to cancel eacli other out, and also that in both sets 
the standard deviations become less as the alveolar point 
is approached. 

In general it can be said that mcasurementi taken by 
means of the travelling microscope are accurate to the 
nearest 0-5 min, 
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COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAD AS PRACTISED 

BY THE AMERICAN INDIANS 

by 

FINANCES DENSMORE 


Three Indian tribes have told me that the dead come 
back and talk with the lining. Moreover, they say 
that the dead sing, and in some instances the rhymmic 
form of comiuimication seems more favoured than speech. 
The cadence of the sonc bridges the chasm between the 
dead and the living, and dirough ihar cadence the spirits 
tell of their cxpericncesH Such songs have been recorded 
ill connexion with my study of Indian imistc for the 
Bureau of Aineritan Erlitudogy of the Sinirhsoniait 
Insritudon. 

On the Arizona dewrc in sight of die Mexican moun¬ 
tains I talked with Owl Woman, to whom the spirits 
come singing their songs. Owl Woman belongs to the 
Papago tribe and has posver to heal the sick. She said the 
spirits came to her for the first rime when her husband 
died and she was prostrated with grief They showed her 
a road which only the spirits know^^ although it is near the 
rndian village. There is a fork in the road, one branch 
leading to the spirit land and the other Agoing off into 
nothingness." All day the spirits stay beside the graves of 
their bmlicaL, but at night they travel this road back to the 


spirit land, ^vhere they dance until daybreak or engage in 
the ordinary activities of home life. They took her to a 
high place, where she stayed till dawn, and her dead 
relatives talked with her, coming a few at a time. In the 
early morning the spirits took her back to Jier little adobe 
house. The appearance of rhe dead was the same as in life, 
neither older nor younger, and they were happy in the 
new lite. 

When her rclativds ditxl their spirits came to comfort 
her, and at last the spirits decided that* after each death* she 
diDuld be taught a song by the newly released spirit. 
Sometimes she secs the spirit and receives the song in a 
few days after a death* and sornetimes the spirit waits a 
year before appearing to her. Osvl Woman sings these 
songs w hen treating the sick, and she know^ so many of 
them that if she sin® from sunset to sunrise each one 
need only he sung four rimes. She has taught them to 
Sivariano Garda, wJio suigs them while she treais the sick 
svith her mj^tic ow] fraihcR. Owl Woman let me record 
her songs phonogrsphically* but requested svilh digtiiry 
that they be suugi as usud* by Garcia. They consulted 
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rci'jrdiiig []tl- S4:lcaii]iii o( indixlit-s Aiid ^lic often hii mined 
the ■tong ^ofrly for him. Each pair of rhe nighr had it^i 
special Rings. The spirit o f an Indian who was acddcnfalJy 
killed near Tucson gave her one oi eKc firsE to be sung. 
The w'ords are x 

Brawn owli cofiie here in tlie blue evening. 

They arc hooting about. 

They are shaking their wings ^nd hoodug, 

A niajorit}^ of the songs deal witli the journey of Else spirit 
through the dark^ for the splriEs silwAy^ Travel at night. An 
old miji died very suddeuly and his spirit returned to give 
Ellis song: 

I emrioc make out wliat I sce+ 

}n the dark [ 

J caiuiut nuke one what I sec. 

A young man w'ho died about 1912 seems to have travelled 
eonfidenrly, for he sang: 

Yonder lies the spirit laisd^ 

Yonder the spirit land 1 see« 

Farther ahead. In front of me, I see a spirit stand. 

There is varierv in the songs and a siiggesrion of the 
pcnonality of tkc spirit. Three melodics were somcw^hac 
monotonous in style and I remarked diii to the hiierprercr. 
He replied^ ^Those songs were given her by Jose Gomez. 

- He died two years ago. He was slow and sleepy-headed but 
he gave her three songs.' The spirits usually give only two. 
In the following song» given by Gomez^ we End a luglily 
poetic expression: 

In the great night my Heart will gn out^ 

Toward me the darknew oomei ratilingt 
In the great night my hciit will go oui. 

The spiriE of Francisco Pablo, who died in 1913, gave her 
these soTigs: 

I ajii not ^ure whether I am njiuuiig went or east 
But [ run on and 011. 

I find tJiat I am njmiing tow^ard the east. 

A low range of iiiountains. 

Toward them I am nsnuing. 

From the top of these 1 will see the dawju 

The name of rhe spirit wdio gave the following song is 
known only to Ow! Woman herscll and Sivariano Garcia: 
Tlie inoitiing star is up, 

Tfic inomiiig star is up, 

I cron the mouutaiiy into the light of the stir, 

A strange isolarion is around those svho coine and go 
among the spirits of die dead, bi the Y unia tribe I fccorded 
the songs of a man named Charles Wilson, who know's 
rhe spirit land as a place which he often visits. He listens to 
the talk of the spirits ajiJ sees ihas: they understand eadi 


other, but lie moves among them as a stranger and cannot 
iitiderstaiid what they say. The Yutiia say that d\ing people 
sometimes speak in rliat smnge language, seeming to leam 
it before the spirit leaves the body. Wilson is a quiet, 
kindly man, industrioos and efficieiic In his daily life, but 
he rarely nihigles svirh people and "stays by himself a 
great deal/ 

The ArapaJio Ghost Dance* with its trance and its 
tragedy* is a matter of liisEOty. The dancers fell to the 
ground exhausEed after many hours of fasting and dancing* 
and in trances they ralked with their dead friends and 
relatives. 

Among the Pawnee of Oklaliotiia several songs con- 
necred with the Ghost Dance were heard in visions of the 
dead. One had these w^ords: ‘ Yonder^ \vhence 1 conic* our 
rclarivcs are w^alking^* and another; 


There they come ymyOtt, 

'fhey ate uyitig 

*k is good over here, wJiere we are uoiiV,^ 

There they come. 

AnoElicr Pawnee song tcUs of rhe welcome given to a good 
man when he reaches the spirit land. The w'ords are: 

'Beloved* come, Belcived,* 

All the spirits spoke, 

‘Here be comes. 

It is openly known that he did these gencroiis thiiigf.^ 

All incident was related conceniing a little girl who 
died, leaving her father overcome widi sorrow'. One night 
he heard a voice calling to him in the woods. Going 
thither he found liis little daughter* who told him fhat she 
was Iiappy in the spirit land. My Iiidian interpreter said, 
' After that the father did not cry any more/ 

In studying Eliis material, one is impressed vvirh tlic fact 
That those [ndiajis wdio C4>iiintuiiicaie most fredy svirb the 
dead arc those who have passed throiigli exireine suffering. 
Wilson* the quiet* thoughtful niaui saw the spirit of the 
dead come back to earth* and heard their voices* but could 
noE understand their language. The Ghost Dancers* waking 
exhausted from their crance, told what the spirits had said 
to them: but Owl Woman broke rhroiigli all the barriers* 
talked with the dead face to foccp recognized fheir features* 
went with them to tlie Land of Shades and returned 
again. 


F, l.>cfi5niorc, Miufc, BuUcthi 90^ Bur. Aiiicr. Bih., 19^9 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


Andent Mining and MvCillurgy' Conmuttwr* Second 
Report: Bronze Age Metal Objects from Azof- 

49 baijan* Port 11 

IPCfltUDUCTION 

The purpose of this note is primarily to publish the analyses ol 
some coppers and bronzes addirional to those of which the 


descriptions were published in Man, 1949, lyB. With them arc 
pritiTcd deducciotu contributed hy l>r. Voce regarding the 
methods of inanui^atre. There art still some more objecis 10 be 
analysed, one of which is very iinporranr^ since it dares from the 
time of the beginning of the K Period (f. jooo B.c.), when people 
had begun to sprad southward mio Azxrbaijnit from Georgia; but 
this opportunity is being cokai to give a brief general survey of 
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ancient nictalljrg\' from the pobt of View of poijible infer- 
n^doiuJ coniikcts^ tor widiout overall picture the scrici of 
rechnical dcscriprionj, thouch fbmiifig ^ niojt imporoitt put of 
the cKcavTition TcroltSp may be a litdr conflising. It is cb^tr-iefcmriic 
for a table of metallk analyses, ior example, to consist ]ary;ely of 
minute tncci of impurirics in the tneraJ* ifoin which ic eaiinot be 
said that niuch^ if anything, has ever been deduced- liut perhaps 
those traces of impuriries arc more si^iEcant than ran yet be 
appreciated, and if may be mcfhl ro ea^unine the matter. 

The earliest coppers in KVeral parts of the Near East, though 
not in Hgy^pr^ arc of very pure metal, easily disringtiishable by that 
feet from the coppers which were in tise a little later than the time 
of the earliest pieces. In Eg^'pt the objects of matkcdJy pure metal 
arc of First DjTiist>' date. In Azarbaijan die earliest and very^ ptire 
pieces are of the M Pefiod, which bsted for a diori tune at about 
die beginning of the third millciuiiiiin. No further pieces of this 
period have recently been analysed^ and the only desettprions 
avaifeble arc publidicd in Mas, 1949, 17$, 

However, there arc described in diis report two more coppers 
from [he Later levels of the K Period. TLh^ date from about the 
middfe of the third Tnillciinium, Thq* are both of wrought 
mugh'pitch coppers containitig no tin* and ran be paralleled in 
their inipurirics, and in the proportions in which these appear, by 
die objeas wjeh the caidogiae numbers 1201 and izoj, which 
wen: published in Mas, 1949, 178, and which arc of .ipproxi- 
mately the same period. The impnritics give the impression 
that, white no two o^cas arc very likely m have been nude 
from the same batch of mcralp they Tnight all have been made of 
metal from the satne source of ore. One very iuterrsring thing 
about these coppers is that in one of them (No. 1201) fhe per¬ 
centage of arsenic ii high, much highcTp in feet, than occurs later 
at Geoy Tcpc. As w'as said in a previoui part of this report^ sotne 
of file pnttery of the K Period is simdar To the black polished w^are 
of Therm i I, and it is noticeable dint the coppers of Thertni HI 
(in which lin in a higher concrntraticin than 0^5 per cent, is Very 
rare) often contained a mtich higher percentJge of arscatc than 
the later ones. The percentage of arsenic in the late K Poritid 
coppers at Geoy Tepc is up to i-o per cent, and in Thermi 111 up 
to I -95 per cetif- The petcefi cage of nkke! in the Thenni objects 
is very' variable, but sometimes appears to be iimifer to that in the 
early pieces from Geoy Tepc. Such sinulariiics as these might not 
mean anything by themselves; but they do not stand alone. 

In Volume XK of the IJtrrfifol Anmis f/ Arrlur^te^y atrd 
Anthropoiy;y {J9l3)i pp. a quantity of ceramic evidence wai 

brought for\varil to sliow shat *the uutn put of the dviltzirions 
Ilf the Bronze Age before 2400 B.c. in the >£geati, the west coast 
of Aiutoliip and Cyprus w'as brouglit by sea from the eastern end 
of die MedtiEfrraiican' alid that there was * practically no inter¬ 
course, during the Btonze Age before 2400 B.c,, between Anatcha 
and the i^rgean.* These views were strongly opposed in Gcrmatiy, 
biic early in 1950 Dr. Lambt whose know^led^ of Anatolian pre¬ 
history^ is outstanding, has declared her belief in travel at that time 
by sea. Such a sea rcnifc as that suggested, a coasting route, no 
doubt, along the southern Anatolian shore, might well explain 
how if comes that the same sojt of black polished poiccry% and 
copper with impurities similar in hind md quantity, appear at 
about die same time in lands u far apart as Azarbaijan and the 
^gean when, in the interveoing land of AiutoUa, the pottery^ at 
least is completely dilFcrmi. Of early metals in Anitolia it is^ 
unfortunately, not possible to say much, since so few have been 
analysed and published. Those fiom Troy I strata appear to con¬ 
tain different impurities in ty^pc and quantity from those of Thcmii 
and Aaarbaijan. It seems to be in keeping with the hypoAcsis of 
luch a sea route tbat the Early Hclladic IJ and III coppers and low- 
tin bronzes (which contain ibouc o-H pet cent, of tin) conuin 


impurities simElaj in type and proportions co rho« found at Geoy 
Tepe ac die time of die D Period^ when low-tin bronzes came 
mtn use there. Some sort of connexion is, or may bc+ indicated by 
the pirallch quoted above, though so little is at present known that 
the evidence is insnfficicnr in Lrself 10 form the basis of any 
thei:sry% But there almost certamly muM have been a connexion 
bcTW'ccn east and wcsr+ for it seems probable, even if il is not yet 
proved, [har copper ore with the inipuriry a\ arsenic is not to be 
found in the ^€gean area. 

Pet hips a couple of centuries, or mote, passed alter Ac end of 
the K Petiod at Geoy Tepe before Ac D Period began^ during 
the fetter half of the third millennium. Of this D Period a iQiA 
of scv'cn pieces of metal have been examined. Two of these 
luve already been publiAed in Man* io 49> lyfJ, one being 
an object nude of a 10 per cent- tm-content bronze {No. 12 ez)* 
and Ac oAcr of copper with an adnuxturCn or impurity^ of 
O'j pet cent- of tin (No, 1229). The others ire described here, 
Four of them contain o-j per cent, of dn, audtbe fifA j-o per cent, 
of rim The tin is Aus present in very varying quantities in Ac 
ttien! objects of Ac D Period. Ii is the opinion of the analyst 
(Dr. Voce) Aat Ac composirion of Ac specimens k so similar in 
each ease that Ac same source of ote might have been m use, not 
only for those objects, but also for Ac earlier ones fotmd in 
K Period strata. The vanning proportions of tin in the D Period 
objects w'Oiild in that ease* if it could be proved, probably have 
been added ijifeiirionaily, smec tm is present only In mmuce 
quantidrs in Ac K Period objects. 

Tin bronze appears m Ac metaJ pieces found in Ar ^ Royal 
Cemetery' at Ur, and at Troy, in Ac mass of material grouped 
together as *Troy ll-V,^ ai well a$ in Troy If 2, all of wAich date 
from Ac laicT parr of the Aird milTennium. in both Ur and Troy 
tin bronze appears in very varying quanririesv ranging frijm o-j^S 
to 20^2 per cent, at Ur, and from 0-59 to l^HSl per cent, at Troy. 
The impurity^ of niclccl in Ac bronzes of boA those places is m a 
higher percentage diaii at Geoy Tepe, while Ae arsenic content 
at Troy is also higher than at Ge(>y Tepe. The figures for arsenic 
m Ac bronzes of Ac ' Royal Cemetery' arc unpubltslie A Iwilatcd 
examples of a medium or high cin-eontent btonze are known from 
ALishar J, Troy I, Thernii I and Tepe Gaw'ra VllL 

But Aey seem to be cxceprionil, and rin bronze of 10, or any 
oAcr pcrceuragc of iA does not come Ato common ute until Ac 
later part of the Aird millmnium. But 3 W'ord about Ac Airing 
of Ac 'Royal Cemetery^ af Ur is ncccssaiy, for it has been 
assigned to extremely dilfcrenr dares wiAont very much explana¬ 
tion of Ac reasons, wiA Ac result that its true place in rime has 
been a liidc obscured. 

The date of the 'Royal Cemciefy’ is now' generally H'ldmimxi 
to be much later than was at first proposed; .^me ax Apologists 
go so for as TO give it a precise date of about zj-Do b.c- Mowever 
that may be, it is probably ro be placed somewhere near Ac 
middle of Ac third millennium, for, as wras stated in Man, 
1950, 4* m Ac tombs of Aat eemetery were found vessels with 
the characiedtric * combed' inrised decoration so often found In 
Ae wares of the KiA A Period and m die H ;uid G strati at Ashur, 
bo A of w'hiA h.t%'c been shown ro date from after about 2500 fl.c. 
(T. Biirtou Btowu^ Sutdi^f in Tlmd Miltcnnium Httfery). Further., 
in the 'Royal Cemetery" polyArome painted pottery of Susa Jl 
tvpc appeared, and this also has been showii to date from towurA 
Ac end of Ae Aird milFenniLmi. Tl>c common appearance of 
rm bronze in the 'Royal Cemetery" at Ur and in Ae D PeritKi 
strata at Geoy Tepe agre« well wiA the daring of both to approxi¬ 
mately Ac same time, datmg which seems to be confirmed by 
Ac presence of'combed' incised decoration in D Perit^ strife, 
as well as in thd preceding level, vvKile polychrome painted wares 
ot Susa n type ooinr in Geoy Tepe D and C Peritvdiv 
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The evidence ^iininurizcd above may be held tn indicatr 

that the idea of alloying copper with tin to nuke tin broiue 
spread from one j^eneral area, and went both south and wac 
during the later part of the third milleniiiym, pmninably 
through the agency of human lui^dons^ k ha* been pointed our 
in Man, 1950^ 4 , dpr much me same concluiions regarding 
hniTian migrations at that rime can he drawTi from the evidence 
of iron, and from ceramic evidence. There k, in paiticular^ a 
qiLuiriy of evidence to suggest that, by the time of Trov IJ, z 
(Schliemawi's 'Third, or Burnt CitVt' in Ilm), coiwidenisle 
migrations had brought people ro that dry^ possibly both by sea 
and by land, from the general am of north-^vest Persia, so that 
the appearaftCi; cben or the alloy koo^^^l to appear in rhe later 
part of the third milleTuiium in Azarbaijaii is not unexpected. 

The exccllciidy preserved skulls found in tonibi of the D 
PeritMj at Geoy Tqae wilh it is hopei he published with a full 
report on the excavation of the site. They arc of people of the 
Medirerrancan race. A few^ cenniries later a neiv civilization was 
brought to Azarbaija]!. This is die culture of the B Period 
characterijied by pi^ttcry of plain polished black and red surfaces, 
made in oew' shapes. The people of the B Period are also Mediler- 
fineanst bur with a possible Artiicujan admixture: and it is 
intetcuiug to nowee, in this c^mncxion, that some unusual beads 
of this time are duplicated in Russian Armenia. Tlie date of the 
B Period is certainly of the second tnilleiuiiutn, possibly of about 
the middle of that epoch. One piece of a 10 per cent, rin-contenr 
bronze of that time has already been published in Man, 1949, 17?^ 
and tw^o more arc published here. Only bronics of triedium or 
high tin contenr are known to occur during the H Period. 

Bronzes fcmtid in ilie Mycoue Shaft Graves may be approxi¬ 
mately contemporary with the B Period oncs^ and these have a 
siniilar series of percentages of impurities, except fi.^r arsenic^ 
which appears in a nsueh higher crniceiutarson there than at Geoy 
Tepc. At Themii the Late Ikonze Age tin bronzes, In whicli riii 
occurs in proportions ranging from 2-9 to iO-q pet cetir,. Contain 
ymK of the same impurities, in the same proporricnii, as appear at 
this time at Gcoy Tcpc. Not alt the impurities appearing at Gcoy 
Tepc have* how'cver, been noted at Thertiri. But in Macedonia 
the bronzes of diis time are made of metal with very dilferent 
impurities from those found in Azerbaijani Myccnx and Lesbos. 

it would certainly he premacure to suggesr any very delititte 
conctitsion as regards die stmilariiie^ in the presence and po- 
porrion of impuririn in coppers and bronzes m ancient days^ 
since there is too liede niafcrial available. Bui what has been found 
at Gcoy Tepc di>es seem to suggest that evidence of some impor¬ 
tance may be provided eventuaJly^ when more analyses arc avaii- 
abfc+ since the parallels between early metals at diflemir dates, 
between Azaibaijan and the i€gtati, for example^ arc somcrimes 
very close* just at those rimes when direct intercourse is indicated 
by other evidence. This being so, this upportuniry will be taken 
to compre early metals in Azaxbayan with those which are 
asniliUe from E^pt. 

Predynastic coppers fmm Egypt an; less pure than M Period 
coppers from Groy Tepe» especially m the comparatively high 
nickel and arsenic content. On die other hind* the First Dinast)- 
coppers are very pure. They hive, comimmly, a uualt ainouiiE of 
zinc, which is very' rare at Geoy Tepe at any time. But otherwise 
the puriry in each case is rtniarkable. In tlie Old Kingdom coppers 
contained arsenic in quantities comparable with what is found in 
K Period coppers, but nickel w^as either rare or not found in the 
Egyptian coppers^ At Geoy Tepc nickel in the K Pcritxl coppers 
appears as riny tmcci only. It is of intemr to s« elut onrimony 
occurs 05 naces in die Old Kingdom coppers and in an Old 
Kingdom bronze; atitminny is ciUuEantly present as traces at 
Geoy Tepc throughout the Bronze Age. 


Apart fmni occosirma] mccs, fin is not common in the coppers 
of Egypt before the rime of the Sixth Dynasty. For the peii^>d 
between the Sixth and Twclfih Dynasries, bronzes with per- 
coiogcs raDging from o-j to l6-j of fin seem 10 be fairly eommon* 
diough is 50 few atial>'scs are available it may be safer to say diar 
they only become coramtin at the end of rhac period, Ac the ttinc 
time lead becomes more common as an impurity and appears in 
higher pmporijom than before. ArsenJe also appean, sometimes 
in very high proporrionsp in. the Egyptian bronzes at this time, 
while nickel is still very rare. There ore diffi^rcnces here between 
Geoy Tepe* at die rime of the D Peried, and Egypt* despitr the 
preseticc in both of bronzes w'ith tin peiceotagcs ranging iroiii 
very high to very^ low. However* the stratum of Tepe Cbwta Vl 
(which conrained pots and 'coinbed' InciKd decoration of ty^pes 
known in the Geoy Tepe T? Period depiisits) yielded a copper 
w*kh no nickel and 1-59 per omt. of arsenic. A simitar proporrion 
of arsenic, and no recorded niekel, was present in a Second 
Intermediate Period axdiead Ironi Mostagedda. 

If may prove to be important thac siniiLirities in the types and 
proportions of the impurities of the copper and bronze objects 
of the Near East seem, generally speaking, to characterize periodsp 
Lrrespccrive of space, cspcaally in the earlier parr of the Bronze 
Age. Ferhaps su^ similarities can be thoughr to mean that mcial 
objects Ibund os'cr wide areas liad been made frnim the ores of a 
limited zone. Other evidence Suggests the same conclusion: that 
there were freqiient and wide-spreading migrations of varyung 
rypes of peoples in the Near East. This matter will, it is hoped, be 
more elaborately discussed In che rep>rt on the Gcoy Tepc 
excavarion* in which also the pieces described will be illustrarccL 

T* BURTON BROWN 

Npfr 

Tlierc is no space here to fcprodiuie die fables of analyses of 
copper and hroaize objects from vurioui Near EasieTn bn^. All 
die most Tiiipomnt ones ate to be roiuid in die fbUowing books; 
Woolley, Cemrirry; Mallowarn in IX: Lamb, 

m Thrrrnt nn Lesh^^s; Goldman, Exrai'aflam at IzutTfiis 
in Iktiftiii; iiichiiiidi, S^Miemimn .Sdnrmfurij^; Selilieniann* /lies, 
My^efnr; Heunlcy, Ph-hisimif Maordmia; Lucas, ripfriVfU Ej^yptirtn 
Xiatfridh dad inJastfia;: Bmuton, MastngpiUd; the Yrar Bivk of the 
British Association for i^zB and 19:29; Pryeworski, Dk MmUift- 
da^Trir AitattyUms l^oo-yoo. 


iLEro^T OK sAMi'tis or LOrrER and lanoNzi; iiom c^jv TtPK 

Analyses Jjid DeSniptionS 

Wk rzoj: Riitf (MoiinE No. jtS). Thii ii a wrought and 
annealed toiigb-pitcb copper and is similar in simcture to spcci- 
mcn No. 1201, which was found at the same Ic^-eh though 
the cofnporirion was sutiWiciitly different 10 indicate that cue 
material was from another source of supply. In pjrtiailar the 
on eouteui of No^ lioj was considcnibly lower than that of 
No, 1301 . The well distributed, spheraidized appearance of 
(he cuprous oxide suggests a ptrllmitiary^ hot-forging operation, 
while the modcraie quanfity of the cuprous oxide indicates that 
the casring procesi was under good contfol a.nd that excess air 
was not admirred to the inclt. If seems po^ble rhar the moheii 
metal was allowed fo collect in a pool beneath a charcoal fiie, and 
to solidify' there as the lire died liown. The solidifrcd metal inuy 
liave been boNorged into the rough shape of 1 rtid, ro break up 
die inrcrdendritic coppcr-Mmprouj-oxidc eutectic, and afterwartfs 
hbricated into a ring by oliemate cold working and annealing. 
The final process w'os an annea]. 

Considerable eorroriem had taken ivith the fornpiion 

of a fairly rhiefc layer of cuprous oxide* with gfceti salw outride 
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it. Cormiion wu pcnctr^livc, rcHildng in large iiiand^ CilproPii 
o:ride clongarcd m ihe direction of ’working. In many casci ihe 
mprous oxide had dissppeaml, leaving large elongated voids. 
PenctratiDD appeared to have progressed pnmarily through the 
grain boundaries, which had hecn preferentially ameked. 

Ne. 1204 L PiiJ (Motme No. 57). The spodmen waa ievcrcly 
corroded^ but appears to be of anneilcd tough-pitich copper 
simibr 10 Ncs. izoi and imj* and was probably made by the 
same sequence of operatiorts. The Etons^'erre micfO-seciioii was 
stifFcring from active ‘bronze disease^^ and a crop of bright green 
ctysfals fortned upon Jr after irorage for abour to weeks. This 
indicates the presence of chlorides in the environmetK in which 
ir had been buried. 

i\>, I2T3I (or 1314): Eyelti Piti {Mount No. jS). The analysis 
sho’ws the material to be copper containing about o-j per cent* 
of dn, with minor amounta of antimony and lead. The relatively 


performed hot in the early stages, and laicr cold widi Iniernieiiiafe 
annealing. Hoi working in the early stages is dLiyirioscd from the 
face that the slag inclusions wierc ssnoothly elongated and not 
shattered into angular fragmenfs. This stiggests that they were iii 
a plastic condittoii, presuJiiably hot, w^hile the main forging 
operations were being performed. 

The eyelet was apparently made by piercing and the head by 
a forging operacton, though corrosion in these r^ions was 
sufficiently severe to mask much of the evidence. The final process 
seems 10 have been an anneal. Thb suggests that the craftsmen 
w^ho made the pm were unaware of the hardening and strengthen- 
ing efTcets of cold work. 

The niicfo^pecmien after storage for 10 weeks showed indica¬ 
tions of active ^bronze dUeaic' in ihc region of the head of the 
pin. [| would therefore appear that chlorides Weft present in rhe 
cotTOsive cnvitoanieni. 


ANALYSIS OF BRONZE OflJfeCTS FIKJM UB 0 ¥ TEft 


Specimen No. 


1203 

licu 

1 

1227 

1 izaB 

1277 

1226 

I 

12S8 

Desetipriuii 


Ring 

Racquet 

Pb 

Eyelet 

Pill 

Eyelet 

Pin 

Pin 

Needle 

Bangle 

Eyelet 

Pin 

Bead 

Ecreemage of— 









! 


Tin .. 

.. 

o-oj 

ow)5 

o-S 

0‘S 


(H5 

S-o 


5-0 

Antimony .. 

.. 

0-2 

n.d. 

01 

o-oi 

o^t 

0-05 

0-2 

0-00:5 

Q-I 

Arsenic 

, , 

0"2 


0-2 

o-a 

CrZ 

Or2 

0-2 

O'Z 

0-2 

Bismuth 

, , 

o^tjoos 

O^DOOJ 

0-0006 

0-002 

01002 

CHOO5 

0^002 

CHQ02 

0-0005 

Cobalt 


o^ooot 

n.sL 

0-001 ' 

o-oj 

0-007 

CHCIO7 

005 

o-oj 

0-007 

Iron .. 

, . 

05 

0-001 

0-01 

0^5 

OS 

M5 

0*05 

0*5 

001 

Lead .. 

, . 

O^S 1 

o-ooj 

o-i 



CHO5 

0 2 

01 

I’O 

phosphorus . H + + 

+ 

1 Small 

Trace 

Trace 

Trace 

slight 

Trace 

Pfesent 

Small 

Slight 

Sitiecpu 


quantity ' 
o-j 

Choj 

0'5 

0-03 

trace 

0-1 

0-5 

0-03 

quantity 

01 

trace 

0-03 

Manganese .. 

. . 

n.d. 1 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n,d. 

ti.d. 

n.rL 

md. 

ULd, 

n,d. 

. Nickel 


crooi^ 

O^OOOdi 

0-03 

o-l 

0*1 

0-1 

o-ooj 

CHZ 

0*0$ 

Silver 

, 

O'OZ 

0*01 

o-oi 

CHOI 

O-OI 

0-01 

0-005 

Q^QI 

001 

Zinc .. 

T 1 

TLd, 

n.d. 

0-001 

n.d. 

n.d. 

D-ClOt 

n.d. 

0-005 

n.d 

TcUutiuin 


Trace 

n.d_ 

n.d. 

1 eooj 

Trace 

Trace 

n.d. 

Trace 

Trace 

Aluntbiiiun ,, 


— 

. — 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

Magnesium ^ + 

+ ■■ 

— 

— 

1 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Metailographjc Mount No. 1 

S6 

57 

JB 

60 

61 

6z 

59 

64 
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The dates of the above objfects ate as follows: 

Nos. taoj and iao4 of the Uicf part of the K Period, probably of about 2500 B,c. 

Nos. 121 jp raay, 122S, 1277, 1226 are all of the D PectCHi, and eau be dated to about 2400-2000 u.C. 

Nos. 12^ and T288 arc of the B Period^ and ean be dated co about the middle of the second nuBcimiuiii. 


high cemtentTarion of ulkon is probably attributabJe Co silidous 
material picked up ftom extraneous sources due 10 hurLal and 
corrosion. 

Tiae specimcfi was severely corroded and little metal remained 
for examinarioTi. It lud, however^ a wrought and annealed 
Uructurc. Corrosion bad pencErared vm the gtaifi boundafieSp 
which had been transformed into a broad acmork apparently 
consisimg tiuiinly of cuprous oxide. The mam corrosion produce 
Was cohemit cuprous oxide in whidi the crystal struemrc of the 
original metal could sfiil be discerned, 

Elongated inclusions wete prevalent both in the unchanged 
metal and in the cuprous-oxide matrix of the corroded parts. 
These seemed to be in the nature of slag, for they did not show 
the chafacTeristic ruby colour of cuprous oxide under oblique 
illummatioci!. Tbcir elongated shape indlcafcs that the metal Ind 
been much ■cxiended, presumably by forging, in the direction 
of the length of the pin. It is ptob^le dut such forging was 


Ns. I22d: Bta^gk (Mount No. 59). Like Noi, 1201 and 1213 
this is a bronze, chough it contained about 5 percent, of tin. It had 
a liinikr wrought and annealed srruenittp ’with striated incimicins 
which appear to be dag. These were imoothly elotigafcd, me 
ikacrcrcdp suggestmg a hot-working opmrion^ at any rare in the 
early stages, Pefiewarivc corrosion along the grain boundaries had 
taken place. The grain size w^as modcraic and uniform, and the 
arridebad been annealed after fabrication. 

No. 1227: Bytki Pin (Mount No. Oo), This is anorhcT low'-tin 
bronze with the typical striated incluriotts which appear to he slag, 
and which iuggest a hot-working proros- The mushroam head 
of the pin had been formed by a fouling (* upsetring") operarion* 
ptobably cold with possibly inrerme^iite and certainly subsequent 
annealing. The eyelet was apparemly pierced, though it is nor 
easy to understand exactly how this'was dfcctcd or wbt tool 
was used. 

Though penetrative coirosion had occurred virt the grain 
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boujndafia, thp in^k v^w lest severe ihsii ihai tm ^-vers] nthcr 

spccinims, 

xVti. 12.28: Pffi (Momic No. 61), The composicion and srmciurc 
arc fitnilar tn (hnsc of (he other HTought and amifalcd bw-rb 
bronzes. The corrosive mvironment sctmicd, bnweverp to be 
somewhat iHiTereiit: for the lEcaek. though severe, showed richer 
less icndenc)' 10 penecrate the gtain bonndaries- 

In the exact cemre of the transvenc seeden cxaniincd was a 
eireul.ir patch of imscuudoess, and. central imsoundiiess svas 
also visible in the longioidinal sectioii. This suggests that a cir¬ 
cular stick of metal had been cast vertically and that a central 
‘pipc^ had formed La it because of inadet^uate feeding. The stock 
of metal had afierwatds been forged so as greatly to incre-jse the 
length, as evidenced by the much elongated cHatacter of the 
inclusions. The smootlmess of the inclusions suggests chat this 
forging operation was conducted hot. 

Nt?. 1277: Medie {Mount No. This is the same m structure 
and composition as the other low-tin bronzes. The eye appears to 
have been pierced, though evidente to this effect is not dear. 
There was a tendency to central ujuoundness. suggesting char a 
vertically cast bar was prepared, Itot-forged and finally aniiealed- 

Nh. izHS: Bead (Mount No. 6j). This is a cast bronze coii- 
raming about 5 percents of cut, and showing nniforru discribudon 
of imall isolated patticles of flic s-fS eurecioid in a cored mairix 
of M. Most of the cutcctcd pools enclose globules which may be 


slag or lead. Here aJld there cry stall of stannic oxide were found, 
indicating inadequate deoxidation. Cracks radiated from the 
central hole* perhap due to hot teans arising from the u.%e of 
rigid a core. As would be expected from this diagnosis, the cracks 
were lined with cuprous oxide, hut this niay Jiavc been fomicd 
as a result of subsequent coirosion. 

In the outer regions of the bead the cored dendritic pattern of 
the cast structure was replaced by fine, rwinned, equiaxial grains, 
showing that the specimen had been heated exienially. Near the 
outer surface the temperature had beoi lutficienr to absorb die 
Cutcctoid into solid solution^ but further towards the interior 
reervstillization had occurred without hoinogenizarion, whde 
beyond this region the cast structure remained uncbailgcd. k is 
possible tliat die bead was duped by haminering or grinding 
from a cast rtnl w ith a Central nole and that a brief anneal was 
afterwards nipplied. U is curious, how^cvcf, that the h«t of the 
fire had not anected the parts adjacent to the central hole. 

Corrosion bad peticrtatcd along the grain boundaries, and was 
mon: severe on fne oiiler surfeccs of the specimen ch^ at the 
inner hole. 

Nb, IZ90-1Z97: SftHtf Eyt 7 ft Pin {Mount No. 64). This appears 
to be another typica! low-tin bronze w ith annealed structure and 
stiingcrs of slagg)^ inclusions. The spcctrogiiiphic analysis, how¬ 
ever, records 1 tin conteni eomparablc with that of the bangle. 
tncercr^^Talluic corrosion b.rd been veiy- severe. E. VOCE 


SHORTER NOTES 


Defence Services Re&eareh Facilities Comiuittee of the 
Roy's! Society 

hi many fields of scientific work the LXcfcnce Services 
possess equitnnenr, knowledge and personnel which 
might be used to help scientific research unconnected %vifh jov 
^ rvictf objective. The Dcfeiiee Services Research Facilirics 
Committee w-as set up by the KoyaJ Sodet)' in 194^ 10 consider 
lequesa for such ajsisEancc and to enlist the help of the Service 
dcpimncjits concerned. Five panels were established, to consider 
appheations in the following fields: submarine gravity measure- 
ments; surplus explosives; magnetic survey; aerial photography; 
sdcticific expedirions. The Defence Sendees have been 
co-operative, and help of many kinth bas already been given. 
PfOpi^saJs for coiu-idmdon by die committee should be submitted 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Ropl Society', Uurlingion 
House, London, W.l. 

Anthropologicat Rcseateh tit Asia : Aziierican Rceotu- 
lucndations 

A number off ecomincndadons for tescatch projects b.rve 
been made by the Committee on Asian Anthropotogy of 
the Natiotia! Research Coimeil, Wacdiington* D.C., in a document 
rcccnily communicated to the Insntutc. The foliow^ing is a 
sutmtiary of its suggesdons. 

l-ky PFoblftm 

The following series of pfobiems has bem fiirruul.itcd to assist 
institudoii^ and scholars b planning research b the Aiiarit: area. 
Those dealing wiih tcehiiologvv physical aiithro^logy and 
archaeology luvc been omitted as being bask to all anthropologkal 
work. The probltuns have been broadly conedved to ^adlitate tbe 
parridpafion of rdated disciplines. It is recognized that the 
invesrigatton of some of them would require resources in per¬ 
sonnel and finance which will not be generally available^ 

C^tmtrrfUHiiy Sfadirs : sliouJd be directed to both ufbaii and rural 
com niunitief and die iucerpby between them, and uudenaken 


by teams of spedalisti in the didereut midies concerned. 
Knowledge of the local language will be unportaut. The 
pruitipal object w-oidd be to identify the major cultural forces 
in the conimunitV' A good deal has been done in Jndb and 
China, and for these areas appraisal of whai has been acliievcd 
should have priority over riew projects. 

iiificiii tutkmid jimaufc '. the study of social 
elunge and the appearance of new' social groups, w'hcrher of 
economic or ethnic origin; urbanization ; the absorption of 
minorities; changes in the traditional lole of bbout; the rise 
of new hureaucratk-, iutellcctUal ot other groups, 

PttfftihUaii rriat^*rrKnis: changes in the size Or location of 
popubtion may be the key ro odier eultural chai^gcs, aj^d 
should be studied fmin all aspects^ liieluding the econotnic. 
lliere are many problems caus^ by the war. 

Land uiiiizatimf : changes in partenu of ownership and Lutd 
value; problems caused by the iurioductioti of nioaey and the 
demands of 3 w'orld market, 

InfimhT fht fcrtfrai .^iii'cniFFrcni rVi nirj/ Hfr t closely con- 
iux:tcd w Uh development of lurioual sclf-CoiucioUHiejs, and 
iiiiportaiit for the siiccCH of many pirograiTiines of uationil 
uriilirafion and ecoiiomk plajmirtg. 

fVriii«ir/tty smimirr (rtevm^) : of basic imponance in esritnatjng 
die djrEx:tion of sodoJ change^ 

Ftfljir jyjtff'iHJ systems of values, whether consciously or 
unconscicudy hekl, are active sociaJ forces. Any coniparacive 
analysis of rtligion,^ phIJosopliy, or cthici may be iiiiportaui. 

Library Sttidki 

Much antghr be done to sysieiiuru!C the liEcraturt, and cross- 
cultural survey files might be sfarTed. Further field research iiuy be 
necessary for the solution of some uf the folli^Fwing pti^blcms. 

Dj/trrkwliti« jiudkj: adequate data on the geographical 
accuTTcnce of cultural rcaturei arc Lacking; the sub-cultures of 
India, for instance, have never been delinuied- Sources of 
inctioii between ethnic groups may be uncovetCEL 

Sodat imptkaiiims ef ehaii^s: these are parricuUrly 

marked iji China and hid^hnia l Indb aiad Pakistai} also have 
loEiguagc problems. 
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Nos. 5ip 53 


Mm 


Afki« 19 jo 


Trmiiiathmf: ntany sourc-c niitcriiK csf^Hrlaily thsMC m 
oriental siio4il he iitadc avjikbk iii Ejiglish; such 

works shopy, be earefuUy SL'Ieacd. 

annotated gLiidcs to foreign- 
Ijjiguagc liEerature ^ absrjcis of bc^cks and artidn .appearing 
m muiitdca. 


Mhi hiWi{bi?oki: national aicyctt:>pirdw5 dHiiiId 
be unek-rtakeri by boctrds of compctml scholars, l iandbnoki 
should otdy be prepared to till gaps in the published resourcci. 

Ttic cotnpleiu icxi of ilus connimiiiciirioii may be smi at the 
Insiirutcr. 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The History and Social ladupnce of the Potato. By R. jV. 
SAlftMon, M.D., F.R.S. CrU.P., 15^49. Pp, 31 plates, 
17 fra:l jigurrt, 9 mAps. Priee jcu. 

The author agrees with Teho that die early bihabiiaiiES 
of the Pcruviin Anefes came from the soiith-easE:, where Mangels- 
dorf and Reeves have recently loeated the ouriguiai home of maize; 
and he thinks it was the potato whieh nukde HJ^ 111 the high Andes 
poHiblcr the llama tribe giving him domestie aiiimali for wool and 
the earrying of butdeiis. Life on thi^se heights with bitter nights, 
dris'ing rain and ihoitage of oxygen, on soils too often poisoned by 
borax^ bred a sodety that tended to maintain and even increase the 
grim feaif it had suffered in she jungles of Con Chaco before its 
westward niigritton. Hie proto^^hiniu porteryi reCenEiy dated 
about lOOo A.D.p has designs ushig maize and pc^to, varied with 
terrors of puma and Jaguar and many cnher fraturti;. TTie pocaco, 
with many knobs, nuy be shown as a grenup of human lieaEis^ with 
or without mutilatipn- Salaman suggests iIue cereiTioniai niutiCation 
and sacrihee aeeotnpanied appeals to the potato spirit and that tire 
motUatiom were intended to give reptesentations of desirable 
featurrs On the poraro; inuubuoti was nearly always practised on 
niaJci. Specially decked conieobs and potato rubers were adorned 
as women and worshupped ujitLl reccnrly, but the Virgin Mary has 
not here been deemed a gotid fcrdbiy emblem. 

ReUrives of the potato grow ou the arid west coast of S, America, 
but they are of no use to niaiL h is not until oiac readies z height of 
some £i,ciQO Ibct that fiiEds a useful potato, and the llania orrkd 
the dried tubers {tht$th}) in old days to the lowlands and the coast. 
Castellanos in 1537^ diiriiig the raid up the Colombian Magdakiia 
10 what bc^mc highland Bogota, seems m have been the tlrar 
European to see the potato; Cicza de Leon saw it at Ropayan 
(lal. N.) in isjk, 

Russian uivestigators> under the eminent Vavilov, have demon¬ 
strated the existence of many varieties of potato in S. America with 
ehminoscime rormuLe 2 h= 24 (probably the chief original form) 
or 36, or Of t 5 o+ or 72. The great majority are breeds of Sci/erunu 
jndiC*‘r^tfin (ill —and they seem to have developed largely 
through human selection of plants that were frost-rediting and gave 
a gcKxl crop, or specially good white flour (lunru) when suitably 
treated. The Ruslans paid special atteiifion to the potato in Chiloe 
Iriand (S, Chile) and thought it w’ai the parent of the varieties 
brought to Europe. ^Lilian argues agaiim this view and thinks it 
more ptobabk that our potato came from the Colombian highUrd 
to Spaiu aboLii ij68 or t The legend of its bring brought 
from Virginia by British pioneers obstructed the gfowth of kftow’- 
ledgc for a long time, firsm the appearance of Ciccard'sHtrllja/ 
onwards- CUusitis (i^t) gave a artter description and knew that 
the Fcnj-Bolivia highland was the primary home of the potato, 
Salimari shows tliat it was a variety or varieties bearing best under 
condittont of a long mmmer day that succeeded in Europe, and in 
this volume he treats of the story of the potito in Ircbnd. the 
Highlands and the LowlaJids of Scotland, Wales, England nordi- 
west of the Coal Line, louth-^easi England and the Comi^ peimisull, 
with ihon uotn on Jerseyp hi. Helena and Trbtan d'Aniiihi. 
Over ] SQ pages are devoted to a rec^kw of die social ai>d ecimouik 
history of Ireland siisce the potato came. It found a claimish sodexy' 
in process of dinniegFatkin accompanying, perhaps even preceding, 
cononcst by the EngMi. Tlic niiigovrmrnent of the Utter is steadily 
condemned by our author^ who sees the potato used as an instnunent 


favouring rack renting by absentee bndlords alien to the Irisli in 
speech and rebgioii as well as in social traditian. The potato cult^ 
vaied on the open hiU lands gave a poor living to unfortuiiatc Irkh 
lumed out of their homes by con&catitm or by seiiLirE: for debt 
due to extortion of many kinds practised by the Asecndaiicy and, 
later on, supported by evil bws repressing Iridi industry. Frec|iient 
failures of the crop, and nsosi notably the potato ianunc ot 1^45- 
demonstrated the dangers of too great dq^atdctlec on it. 
If abundant milk is available the potato a^od to it makes a good 
dkt- Is this one reason why cheese plays such a small part in Ireland ? 
Salaman^s ni ihi thesis here is ihal the potato forced upon the people 
as iheLr lifeline was a dq^icssor^ a calamity" to the Irish- He is 
no doubt largely right, as he is in his account of the landlords, 
but he leaves almost untouched two questions rhai are relevant- 
l>id the pc^ato diet contun tnuch vitamin except C uules; it 
included milk or meat or bodi? Was the ecclesiastical ttaditton 
of the Irish a discourager of irutiative^ Wliarever nisy be said on 
these topics the potato has added to^ as well as Itelped itq Iridi 
distn:^. 

In tile Highlands of Scotland it w'as not the direct action of 
conquerors tliat imposed die potato on the people. After 174J 
chieftains lost much ofriieir soverrignty and with it the need ofgotxi 
flgbcilig CDiiiridcs. Hicy were made intu bndlords who soon found 
it moir profitable td graze the old arable of the glcru. The clammen 
Were evicted. Some eiiiigratcd overseas, sonic squatted on the 
coastal conmions and sought a living from potatoes atid fish. Tlirir 
poverty was dire but noC quite So complete in its repression of 
micbttve as was that of many pans of Ireland. Agricultural develop- 
inctit after 1743 in south Scotland gave opportunitiea ui arable 
farming, tumips as w'cll as poafoig, and here a* wed as in Wales 
and north-west Eugbnd the sequel to the intrcKlticrdon of the 
potato was less dbasrtous at hru. I11 paits of Scotland it had lo 
overcome prejudice due to the fact that it ii iiot mentioned in the 
Seripfutes, and there as well as in Etiglaiid the right of stubble 
pasture by the village cattle after harvest hitidered the spread of the 
new rfop. Enclosures, advocated cspedally by ArtJmr Young, were 
earriixl our with rancorous class hostility by landlords and 
ririicjp workers lost much of their meat and milk and held on to 
the prtly wheaten loaf as their one insurance against fallbig into 
Irisli misery, but the effoits of the rich to feed them 011 potatoes 
were only too succcssluh ha spite of Youth's efforts to promote a 
fairer state of society. The potato ai au acccooty, cleaning the htid 
and giving an abundant crop, can be inv^aluable. Propagarion by 
and picca of tuber for many years (Lysrriko's practLocs oie 
old-establhhdd in die west) hoi led various breeds to give way eo 
disease so that they need to be replaced from time to time. An 
approach to complete dcpcndeficc on die potato, which needs «i 
little bbour and can yield so much, is a grave social danger unk^ 
altenucivc attractivi; and remunerative outlets for uiidative arc 
found and encouraged- A conipauioii book by l>r. Saknua on the 
potato ill Europe will be welcomed; he has dcvnCcd many years 
to expetimeius in breeding plants to tesni disease, and his wide 
rtadiDg in niaJiy fickb has contributed to the intcreil. of hU book. 
A hasty reader may thirtk he over-emphasiics the potiio's inHuencc; 
more study will show Chat, while he gives the general cconomk 
history of viriooi regions, he aims cudy at ^ownng that the potato 
has played a part, and by no means always a helpful one, in the long 

H- J. FLEURE 
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WBr+ Crimt and ih* Covenant. By Gr^rtf 

.V.l', (‘V£f^/rjf JcJiimiiJ Pp^ l% itfo 

Tliat the child ii father of the mail IS true but 

i[ ii EiuL so easy to sc£ that the infiiii h the parent of all 
"foclcty. Vet, if die timn concepb of psy'cho-analydj arc accepted, it 
wotiJd be di^eult to dtiprove any of Roheim^s arpimcrtn from 
which his diesis is worked up with much detail and crudirion. Miiu 
of the examples with which he illiMtrati:5 his theme are taken frojti 
his original riddw^ork iti AnsCTalia and Momianby tibnd. 

The general Fnrudian pthidples diat nnisi be arcepted are those 
of projectinn and kitrojeetion and the formation of die 5 upcr'<go. 
The OLdipiu Complex* dispIxcenicftE and symbolism all have thefr 
parts EO play, hi die first suck of the infant at the breast R6fieini 
sees die basis of love and aggressionr Thii is the dual unity of mochet 
and child: this iinit>% in which scpaiaiion is also iimale, is ihc basis 
of society, containing both Eros and ThamEos, The mother itiugc 
has two frees, the go^ mother who givet tnilk and the had mother 
who causes frustration. From introjeexion of the good mother and 
dje social tictiou EhaE all mnnbers of a group are idcniical, harmony 
widiin the group arises, and the aggresskin agairui the hid mother is 
projected beyond the fronder. How-ever, libido and ag;grcs5ion are 
closely allied, because as the infrnt sucks at the nipple and Is conlent, 
he a1^ bites, and has fantasies of devouring and destroying the 
nuithcr^s body. So hhido foUow^s aggression and the enemy nnt- 
grnup becomes the mtennarrying exogamous group. Crime is 
failure to identify with the group: the aggression has not been suc¬ 
cessfully project^, just as neurosis h aggression fumed agaiint the 
self. War is aggresriem projected outside the group. The child and 
sodcry arc both alwayrt striving to regain the original dual unity by 
covenants—caring togcdicr or drawing blood [bkxid being a 
symbol for milk) or in exchange? of goods and food. 

Wirh the introjcction of both parents and the formation of tiie 
Super-<?go the repicncd CEdipni wishes rum aggression inw'ards. 
In niDuiiiing for tlie dead tlic bereaved really atone for their 
hoftiliry' towards die dead, hence cerenioiiial sclf-w^oundinE- When 
mourning is over, aggression is projected outwards, and a moutning 
period may be temiiiiatcd by a hcad-hunring cxpcdiiioti. 

The principle of reciprocity is s-^ery important in prhnitivc 
society. Tlie aeccptancc of good things puts the receiver under an 
obligation that nunc he paid back^ and if the retimi gift is greater 
than the arigjiiaJ gift, the exchauge may go on indchiiitely. The 
same is true of fetids^ they miuE go on tilt the balajice of deaths U 
ecjual; but tbe funerton of retaliation is ncn to prevent further 
inroads un tlic group bul to relieve the group feeling. The Super-ego 
turnsi agaiii^ the ego in both victory and defeat. Ef the indi\'idiial 
who has suffered does not retaliate, the Super-ego will came mcLm- 
choLLa^ so if a group is unavenged it bccofiiei helpless as a chlld^ 
castrated. In war, ertnie and ecimomie relations, retallatiioji li 
necessary to appease the Super-ego and regain balance. 

'rhus'the explaiuKon is complete* but what understanding tan 
be derived from if? If the dual-unity balance u the key to social 
relations, it should be true of all mamniak, nor only of man; 
further, if the fust bteak of the unity, as Roheuii points om, is die 


act of hirih+ rlicn k ti noE only in mammals, hut hi all viviparous 
animals that the prinrcipk should work- 

HRENDA Z. SELlGMAEsr 

Prebtstoric Men. By tlobift J. H'lfh nfrdw'iwjgr fry 

T. RiVftcfC. Naitir^f ffufiuy Alusn/jn, Pk^ptldar SerrVr+ 

Aftihti^^ii^y^ N^. 57, Fp. rr? 

The author., an oisodatc professor it the Uuivenity of 
Chicago, has tried to summamc wltai is kjiowit of prchiitoric man 
for the benefit of the iiiEcliigent layman. On the whole he has been 
very successful. We leam, however, with some smprisct thai 
civilitarion in India grew up r|uitc independenriy pf Inn and Iraq, 
and when told that we know (nV) that the New World ancesion of 
the American Indians discovered fopd-praduciion for themselves, 
w'e may wondirr how wc can hneiv thii. RAGLAN 

The Missjonary and Primitive Man. fly G^vidsfi lirdi^crky Smtik, 
'{I '*ai Kum/wfi n>4.7- 50 

The author* for many years a TnisHonary in Indo-Oina^ 
has read a great deal ofanthtopotngy: some of it, he says^ he 
has 'hrcTaUy waded through.* He has written Ehu book because he 
thinks that all niissionarics should have some knowledge of primitive 
be lids . 

He begins by ihoW'ing that the belief of Spencer and other earikT 
anthropologists that die savage ii intermediate between civilised man 
arid the ape is now exploded, and regards this as a nrfuraEion of the 
dieory of rv^olutioii and a vindicatiori of the Genesis aceount of 
creation. He goes on to discuss theories of religious otigins^ deciding 
in fav^our of P. W^ Schm idt. After dismisimg Idaiu and Hinduism 
in a fevv contemptuous sentences^ he gives a long summary of the 
principal fcatums of * primitive' religion. This is very readable^ and 
in genccal acciirate and syinpaEhetEC. He ends ivuh a ducuarion on 
what should be the attitude of missionaries to the bclkfr of those 
whom they hope to convert. 

Like many cnhcr writcfs, he lernh to assume a gtciter uiiilomiity 
of savage tclief than really exists* but a perusal of the book will 
certainly profri those for w'hoiii it is intended. RAGLAN 

The Vale Gollectlom. fly Sr Lewis, fn/e L'hiV. fVcfs 

(LcrirJiiiii: Geeiffrey Cumberkjie), 1940, Fp. xi*, J4 f tj f/otrs. 
prior* lu. 6 d. 

The most intcresring part of this hook for readers of 
Maw will be the history of the Yale Anthropology Museum; 
tlmugh (his is perhaps a misnomer, as die coUectlcrtif have no home 
of their own and are acconiniDdatcd partly In the Peabody Museum 
and partly in other buildings of the Uiuversity v The fine American 
hidiin lectioii owfi much to the encouragement by Professors 
Silliman and Marsh* in the nineteenth century, of the collection of 
objecQ from t\v: disappearing Indian culiurcs. There are fine 
archawlogical and elhiiogmphicul Cfdlectinns from other re^onj. 

The author gives similar accounts of the library, the Aft Gallery 
and due Peabody Museum. fl. A. L. CRANSTONE 
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The Lapps, fly CoHititler. Frimeh-tff Unw. ttte AnwrkM- 

Semdinm'i^t Ffividiifieni* Sew IrWl-, 1949. Pp. 2$2, 2^ pfaicj* 
a ffwps, hib(ipj(. Ptkr Sj.yj 

As lYofessor C-uilindcr points enu^ this U in fact the tiTK 
broad lujt'cy of Lappidi cultnrc publLdicd in English since the 
English cditEtan of Johatuics Schedcrui' ui 1674. This 

curious phenompaon, which is not very Mattering to Scandinavian 
andiropology, makes die appeataner ol diis work doubly rigTiificont. 
For the first time the Englifc-spcakmg world ivill be admitted to tbe 
jccrcTS nf Lappisli truhuie as evaluauS by anthropological fescar^. 
From personal experience I know^ that Arnerican anthropologun 
have long felt Ehc need tor a sunTy of this kind. 

Professor Cullindei ii a linguhe and phitniogisi. In the course of 
tliiny trip niidcrLiken to Lipbnd to carry out fieldwork he has 
acquired a very compare and inthitaie knowledge of Lippuh culture 


and of the litexature av'oilable hi dhs sphere of research- The iKK titles 
quoted in the bibliography give ordy a slight indication of the ficlda 
of teseaTch that have actually been covcml. The book is a veritable 
mine ofinlbrniatiDn. and while cenain criticiiuis may be made, this 
does not alter the fret that Professor Collindcr has made an. excccd- 
ingly valuable coi itribution to the ethnography of the LappS- 
In a book of this nature It Is inevitable that some chapters should 
make a greater appeal than others. This is true especially of the 
hriliiaiit diaptcT dealing with the language, where the author h in 
his real element* writing in maitcrly f^ion ofa subjea on wkLeb he 
is the aekrsowTcdgcd authority. The chapter is original and extremely 
well written, wish a ncvif theory on the reLatioas hetween LappLdi 
and the other Firuio-^Ugrian languages, aivd their dkrrivatiun from a 
common Urafk langiugCr The author likewise reveals a profound 
knowledge of religious and magic feeling and rituals* reducing the 
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Scandinj viiti to a rippk- e>ii lJu: And hying 

bare rhe bane chiractcr i^fLippuh rcligioii And worship. He two 
vivid and fasdnating chapters dca[liig with duiiiatihiu and etm-ry, 
as well as the bear out and sficcial Lappish conecpiioiis of taboo^ etc, 
One mines, however, an analysis of L^ntadunifin and ihr incaitjcc 
of adapE:ibilify to radically diiTcrcnt rcligtcHa forms which even a 
religion gciieraUy as infolerant as Lntheranwm has shown in this case. 
Ai a rel^otu> and consequetidy also a social, phenomenon l^rsta- 
diani&tii is so intfresung. and has exercbed sneh an immense h\~ 
fiucncc, that it deserves a fuller rrcatnient. The uniissiDn b apparently 
due to the author's view of cukunJ anthropology' as a whole, deq?ly 
rooted in Scandinav'un traditional schobiitup as it b. Scandmavian 
andiropolDgy has not yet liilly grasped the values of the itudy of 
aenilruration processes. Thb lack of orientation in niodem pro- 
blematin b also noticeable in other aspects of CoUinder's book. In 
the excellefii survey of leh^djL-er nomadbm he has thus failed to 
appreciate the mosx. interexting chani^e in the forms of reindeer- 
breeding which has taken place during the last few decades- Under 
the pressure of the economie fyuein ol bidustrialism it if assuming 
far more extensive forms, and autoniobiles, aircraft and even wireless 
are being Utilised. But the idea of cxtetisive breeding b mainty 
borrowed from the reindeer nomadism of FuimnarL In other 
words, under the pressure of industrial economy and panly with the 
help of rndustiial technique the Lapps have dcf'elopcd a new but 
entirely Lappish type of economic evuture. 

Otherwise the book gives a very exhaiativc and illuniinanug 
account of reiutkci-brecdiug, dornesticadngn wanderings, herding, 
miiking, ctCr It b, however^ curiouf to observe that the autlior still 
maintains the old theory of die origin of reicideer nomadism chiefly 
inaiiitaincd by anodicr great linguixt, die late Professor Wiklund, 
that t^ndecr-brciKUng originated independently in Fenno- 
Scandu^ with no connexions w'hatsocvcr with the rehideer iioiriad- 
isui of Northern Asia. As a matter of fatx this theory had already 
become obsolete when it was revived byWtkluiid some forty years 
ago. 

My tlnal objections to Collindcrs book arc that Lappish rulturc 
has been treated as if it were a hoTnogertL-oui culture^ without takiiig 
jiiio considefatlon the considerable differences which cxbt between 
the culture of the Sea Lapp, the Woodland Lapps, the River Lapps 
and the Mourttain Lapps; and furthermore th^t the accomit of the 
stKul and political organization of the Lapp is far too iiKomplcte. 
Tlic jffdfi (the local aoeiil group} which b jn fact of prime import¬ 
ance has not even been nientioned. 

While a full treatment of the many aspects of Lappi.di cultna- 
would demand far more space than b covered by dds boi^k, it will 
undoubtedly prove mosf useful, and Englidi-spcaking andircj- 
poJcpgbr* di-Dufd wefconic thb lurs'cy. GUTORM GJESSING 

Siiomeci LappaLaiset. By 7 '. /. /ikuprcn. {S&diTsir^t)^ 194^. 

i niLr. Pp. 5S9, 629 

There are in northern Europe about j 1+000 Lapps^of whom 
abemt ^,300 li^T in Piubnd. It b the aiiihropology, hbtory 
and inytholdjgy of thoc latter tfciAt I.>r. Itkoiien di^scribcs i[i hb p^cat 
work. He k the foremost expert on the Fimibh Lapps; ever since 
his first scientifie essay (on the bsieh-bark technique, 1916), ho has 
steadily extended Im knowledge to larger fields of the hbtoty and 
life of these intcmling poople^ and has studied their way of lifr^ 
iheit games, their tmtincnE of the sick, their wridngs, old sagas aj>d 
euitotus. This book is the result ofJib lifelong tcsrarch work. 

This b die Erst complete syiuhcsb of our knowledge of the 
Biinish Lapps. Alilmugh die literature of tlw subject includes such 
iiupcirtant works isjacobandbuk Ixdhiari's^dnrecL'nf.ri^y^ (Notes), the 
pop^r sdentilic books of the peat w andcrer S. Paubharju aiid die 
sterling work of l^oftssor VauKsTannef on the Sknlts^ Hr. kkoncnb 
w'ork provides the comprehensive sur%'ey ilut has hitherto been 
lacking, h should tbcrcfcHrc be very welcome not only to Finnish 
Lnpp investigators but to anthropologists usd oihcr researchers 
abroad w’ho are biU'rcvted in peoples of the nonhem wesods and the 
tmidra. It b a pify, as it k published 111 E^nish, that thtic b no 
resume in any either bnguage; its uscfulnc^ b ihcreby somew^hat 
resmetedr 

The first part of die book, besides trraimg of the naluid 


conditiems under w'hicii they live, trcDunn die general Eiistory of die 
Lapps and describes their settled arras+ physical atirbropology, 
kiEiguage, occupation!, tools, peisonal propercy+ clothing, onia^ 
rncntil art, fishing, etc. The second part d^s with hunting and 
reindeer-keepLag, agriculture and cartk-reariiig, sociology and 
myrhology, customs and games, unit! of measure,, naming system, 
la^t, pcKitiy, etc, Hr. Itkoncn coTKludcs with a survey of the 
origin ot Lapp culrurcs, and the impulses it has reccis'cd fron:i \'ery 
ditlercnt sources in ilie course of the centuries. Originally sub¬ 
arctic, it has been aflected in turn by die Finno-Ugrian, the Finiio- 
Karelian, Scandinaviau, Russian and even ZyrTaci cultures. Because 
of its geographical position bciwmi the dilfcfeuc' Lapp-marks* ihb 
group of Fiivnish Lapps, in spite of its itiuJl iituiibets, b of rathei: 
special interest to tescarch warkers. Thb fact stands ouc clearly ui 
Dr. IckoncnV book. The maps aic a useful adjunct^ iliough dicy 
could with adv-antage be FUorc dbtirict. 

Tliougli the vety complctcnea at which rhe author has aimed ui 
this syiithcsb makes it a little difficult lo apprehend the wliole, 
grateful thanks are due to Dr. Jtkonen for hu monumental w'ork in 
which he gives us the fruir of many years of patient and detailed 
research. Let us hope that before very long .m abbreviated edition 
in English will be available for rhe larger public who could derive 
So nmch benefit and pleasure from ti. 1. HUSTTCH 

Posi-Wssr Gernuiiii t An Anthropologbt'i Account. By Daiud 
Rcifhticie. Nnv /faircn, pTfSS (Lnirdbir: 

Crjjrtfcfrlfjff)* Pp. 233, Prur $2.?5 

This l^k "b bas^ on five montbi of intensive mtkro- 
pological fietd work' carried on by the aurhor and his wife in die 
first half of 1946. Two features luuid out fiom this intetcsdiig 
lurvey. The fitTi is the exErenic rigidity of the German socul 
system, even now. The numerous cLu^ are fixed by heredity'* aud 
there is little intcrcouTKr between them. The lower clafses may 
fcsenc tberr inferiority' and the rudeness of their superior^ but they 
do not encourage thdr children to better ilicit position, and any 
who do m arc apt to become struigcrt to their famifics. Tire second 
h the German atritude towards children. They arc bosh petted and 
domhiated by their parents: encouraged to behave nicely but tliv 
couraged from thijikijig or acting for ihctmelvcs. t’hildren do not 
wish to grow up, and adults loc^ hack to riuldliood as a time of 
happiness and serurity. There arc also chapten on poUacs, sex, etc., 
and [he Verbatim opmions of a number of Getmaiis on the future 
of Germuiy. RAGLAN 

Studies Jn Ancient Greek Society; The Prehistoric .£gcan- By 
CVflfjjr 'rftfWprcjf. Lfrudcrt (Ldiirma’ md ITb/'riirfJ, lt;49. 
Pp. 622* N'lfft tmp rtird text /jjtirrcA fVj'rr 
One of the benefits ofciirrcni pub] Lshing economies is tha t 
one can pwck more than formerly into a handy volume. Here we 
have treatise! 011 early kinship, reputed survivals of totem ism, 
matriarchy and the like in Greek sockty, the Greek didccis, the 
I loinrric Age aaid Epic, with, more dotted sindiei of early land 
tcTiure, Greek gocldcssci, and early Greek institution!. The common 
iiitemt of all the*: is early Greek society, and die abrupt close hints 
that [here U much more to cOmc. 

As in hil tcccnt Aiahyias drrj/ *djAejif, but on a more ample scale, 
Professor Thompson sets hinuell’' to interpret the legacy of Greece 
ill rhe light of Marxism.* It is [heteforc surprising and rather dis^ 
appointing tluc so hide eluiige resulcs. There arc oecarional )ibes at 
‘bourgeois' snccjalks (p. 57) and ethnologists (pp. j6, gjf); hints 
a[ the need for ^sdcntific mcdiod' (pp. 3i!tp 302) and at 'Stjvict 
trtcarch'—though the Russian writer most quoted, Radiopub- 
hdi^ in 1M4, and there are ortly liilf a dozen Ru$siaii ddc! m 
1 Nbliography of |6 ^agesj and aUusioru to 'classless' sorieLics 
and the ^dass-rtmgglc.' The reasem why 'bourgeois thinker! have 
realized that Morgan mcui be resided all along [he line' is that ^ che 
family is well as God goca hand in hand with private property* 
(p, S j). The opposidem to Darwin eventually collapsed because liij 
tiwory was mdiipcnublc for initMib] development (p H61. Iron 
WAS not a class monopoly*; Gomfevd w as a 'bold and dear-sighted 
materialist^ Thucydides a marerialist historian of the fmt water' 
and on ardwologiiti generally *2 inaterblist ainnide was forced by 
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(Ik njlurc of tlick There h iil.vj ^ Iwt wf ^|>rugres 4 ivc' 

wrilen frxjiii Adiin Smith to TyJyrs UrirtALili ^beejii!!' a 
Marxist/ and Si much qiioffd, like Morgiu^ wliom Mars and Engeb 
had read. Ffaicf ieeuis to have become more bourgeois fp. 1 ^ 3 )- 

Appifeiitly ii is ais itnportant {though uiuxsiiircsscd} advance iis 
historical uicdsod [hat Homeric and later tesrimony ^rc used 
iiiiiiifcTeurly. But thu was a priiidpal cruieum against Ridgway^s 
lioffy Agr e/ Groffc nearly fifty ye^n ago* a briilrinc acicmpi w 
coiiibiiie linguistics and ethnology with aahKolDgy hi the way 
coniineudcd here. It waje then thought rather old-fashioned, but 
P'rofessnr Thompion thiides that cbssoeal studirt liavc been Kuing 
from bad to ivortc. 

Wc should be tbc more gratcftil to him, therefore, for so learued 
and vigomrts j teit^ECtnciit of the cvidraLt^ irchscoktgicnlt litiguistie 
aitd cthiiologieal, for the long prchisiory of the Grcei. people. Ic will 
be by this, rather th;iEi 'in the light of Kl^irsism' that he may hope 
EO * leseue from ibc Mandiriiii * our Hellenic heritage. It is odd thnc 
he has been * mmdfxd . ^ - that while I am writing this book, tlse 
Gtccks have been figh^ijig lor liberty w'ith a hcroum unequalled in 
their hismry'; Is this struggle also 'in the light of Marxism/ or 
another legacy from the older hmiianuu^ ? 

As Professor Tliompson says {p- 505) ^ arehxoln- 

gist/ he may welcome a ft:w notes ou matters of &ici: fiig, S 4 P 
the 'Warrior is fropn Myocitae, not Tiryns; fig. icprc- 
sciiis griiiding,^ not baking: fig. 7| is not a tiups^e^ for he 
holds a lyre; p. 19 ^ if Mycenae had a monopoly of bronze, w^hat 
was the 'similar* position of HryTis, Thebes and Troy? p- -S?* 
w hat is the evidLiice that horse and chariot were introduced by 
the Mycen^iaiu and that the wfirty pin and short twiic canic from 
the nortii ? TIyc vkwi of Professor Wice (p, 37+) on Mycetiac and 
Tiryna hive been contested by Evans and orhers- On a hicr matter, 
arc clerical robes derived Irojii womcn^s dress (p. 4^) ? They umally 
open down the fmnE^ and seldom ha ve a w-aistbatid. If the musician 
on Ehc Hagia Trbda sarcophagus (fig, 73 ) woman's drots, 
so arc almost all die Mlnoan ehariaiccts. llic musician^ though he 
has long hair like the women, is painted brown. 

The intcre^itlg section on 'Comniunism' deals uiainly with 
property in land and die furtnarion ot cities. In this contest the 
superiority of the Acha^ans* is an unespccicd heading; these "bdd 
pioneers of private property^ {p. 4|0) initiated the 'clasi struggle’; 
but it w'as their dynamic vitality* iat created the Wad and Odys^y* 
and out of the * idaw stniggle* came Greek cultxirv- Tlui simpliftes 
tiucnmicln but the matter has becu already discussed at Icn^ in 
yfEpJiyfvj: rtr/d Alhan, and will presumably reappear in subsequent 
voltinies; for dlls one ends abruptly with the Epic. 

Here Professor Thompson uses hU knowledge of Irish and 
Russian folk literature cu illustrate his Tcconsmiction of early Greek 
poetry, against the background^ already noted, of invasioiii and 
migrations. Hr stresses the tcscmibLinccs betwccti Arcadian, 
t:y priote and >^lic dialects, as rcjpresciitiiig collectively die speech 
of die southern Achaaus, on a foundation of ddei ionic, while 
Bkrotbn and Thessalian rq;>rcseut the northern Achi’^ii. In iITfAiHirre 
d/e Greek/ the prL*se 6 it tcvicw'et (unaware of the implicatioiis of 
Marxism) showed dut a similar view, derived oialnly from C. I). 
Buck+ is supported archxolnpcaiiy and by the language nf the Epic™ 
Here there is contributed an iugcjiious but iiicompkte discuistoii 
of the ftificrary riiiuls, and an analysis of the legendary figure of 
Helen, ftom ritual survivats. Profcisor Thotnpson sees no diE^culcy 
ill Epic descriptions of Minoan works of art fioni the fifteenth 
century' t^.C-t or in alltaious (p. ^oz) to cusiotni and fashioiu of the 
seventh; sn the poems nmsi be of long growth. He defends the 
Pcisistrarid 'fecension' as a lower hmit to tbcir growths, made 
possible by die spread of alphabetic waiting to mainland Cfreete. 

It s^ill be seen duE here there is much learned aEid ingeiiicius Mudy 
on broads comparative lines. It wuuld have becu easier to estimate 
both Professor Thompson's owm cuiiiributiQa, and his debt to 
Marxism, sf ho had been more eJtphcit as to hti otlwt debt to 
■bourgeois" predecessors such as Grole, Ridgway^ Leaf and 
Andrew Uug. What k more useful lostudcuEs bhjsnrcjld lefereixe 
to fbsical texts ; and tE ii by his use of these, nol on " materialist 
authority and the ' dialccEici of piKffy/ that his work wiU staiwl- 


Los Pueblos de Espana. By j. Ctir^i BiirajAt. Cflfcm'iki Hif^drrVii 
Ijtyf, K BijrrriL'rid (Ed/Vt'riirl Botfeij, S.A), 194^. Pp. 495 * 

ir>5 pfiKes (4 m/inffcd)* atS 

The auEhur, w'ho is Director of dwr Musco del Pueblo 
Espailol in Madrid, elaiim modestly that his booh is iutend^ only 
CO juituducc die general public to the ethnognphy of Spain. The 
book comprises three parts : in the tirst two he dcaii with the pne- 
hisaotk pcoptci and the historic |wples of antiqmiy, discusung 
archarologicah historical and linguistic evidence; in the third he 
deals with the nHulcrn culture of Spain^ regictti by region, under the 
icveial heads of die house, agricutture^ social and spiritual traits, 
Rstivals and Iblklore in the narrow sciise^ arts and industries, with 
uiddental reterence to physical authtopoli^yr He is s* scnipuJoui 
in avoiding ibreed evidence and fidse chains of reasculng, and so 
impatient of "opinions given, the dtle of theories^* diat his book is 
mainly a wtirk of description following avow^edly a middJc course 
between the dogmatic and the sceptical, die schematic and the 
sentimental. 

Whatever die author intended, hii book must appeal more 
widely tlun to the amateur, from its clear statement and fmr 
summing up of views on couijovcfib .1 points., the invaltiabk' biblio- 
gripliical references given Ln over 2.^000 nnxes, and the stimulating 
oi/Vff d/Vr/j and provocariyc criticums interspersed throughout—for 
example, the reminders, a propoi of an abusive use of the "theory of 
the substrate* In toponyms and in folklorCt of the unifying acri-Lin 
of Rodiaii troops and military coloiiiiu. and of the unnonniiy 
which a superior class may impoae cm lopoiiymic material of rhe 
most diverse origin; thus the Spaiibrds, who had funi made 
* Zaragoza ’ out of an original Cxsar Augusta, impelled the natiie in 
Sicily on Syracine as die ' Sicilian Zaragoza' (pp- 240 and 86 ). In the 
matter of uames imposed by the Greeks, bowcvcr+ the author dis¬ 
misses too tighdy the evidence from the sixdi-cctinuy material 
imbedded in die Ord xVfd/irfwifl regarding Ugurians in the south-west, 
when he says Ltiat the Greeks at one period described all pcopld of 
the Far West vaguely m "Ligurians/ llie Ortr hfarUma, in 
named very prcdscly coastal peoples neighbouring the "perrna: 

towards the Tagui and Sado and lying bcEwcen the *LJgiii- 
li'niiC/J and Cape St. Vincent, taken as die w'csterly extreme 

of the PidiituuL; this without preju^cc to Oerthclot's explarurious 
in the Pm edition of the Om MisrHiraa, which the reviewers have 
iHj[ seen. 

Ill dealing with the regions of today, defined principally In tcrtiis 
of their mcdimval impress aldiough more deeply rooted iHtfcrenccs 
can be dbccmedt die author emphasizes a fundamental unity in die 
ctistpms of the itonhem group —from CiaJida to Navarre — in 
jiutiftcarion of Strabo, and their common chaiacier as coiuoirators 
of ar-riiaic forms of culture in the appropriate mountain cnviiDii- 
nient^ above all in the Ba^^ue country. To the Basque language 
an admirably balanced chapter has bML devoted in me first pan, 
doing justiee to the elemeucs of Stone Age culture (names of tooU 
and implements—knife^ ajte+ hoe, chisel — with the root stone), 

to the smictural analogies with modem Caucasian languages, and to 
the wide atiaiogics of vocabular)' with African and Indiv-Eumpeati 
languages: an uitetesdiig point is that the people speaking the 
langiiage met gold and silver before copper (d»cril^d as *llke- 
gold’) and mi Clikc-siJvcr’}. On dte more didiculi quescioi] of die 
relationdnp between Basque and Iberian, which is really part of the 
obicote Ibcriaji probkm—who were the Iberians? what were the 
Iberian languages?—wx get a le^ dear picture^ except that die 
author dislikes the idea of an AfriE:a.n origin for tlie Iberiana. On the 
technological Hdc, specific arehaisms are not defended, although 
a good word is said (br Spanish tradiEioital plouglu in gerberal 
(the cart of Northern Spabi has equally survived on its merits, as 
Hoddnu recognized). But we ate reminded that no archaic cast of 
mind has blocked h«e the development of industrial life on sudi a 
scale that the provtnevs of Guipunroa and Vizcaya especially arc in 
danger of bccomitig one Immense 

On passing to the regions of the next group to the south, w'hcre 
he ntew the bnmediate appearance of elements w'hich could not 
have beeit brought Imin the iiotih^ to support his view that there 
was eouttnuity of life throughout the Reconquest period at a 
bumbk rural kveh whate^^cr hiatijs there may have been in time 
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diid nE the urh^n level, the Jiirimr leaves whM ^cenis to K’ im 
home grciijjid ;iiid his tdueh « rnueh icsi luie; hu hiiiL sunmtjr^ ot' 
the chAmeter, Old New^ cuihol possibly he leccpted 

witbouf ftirthcr examtiudon. the que^sdoci of historic con- 
tiiiiiit>% the argument baaed on the Gidcs of Caatilun rural life de- 
piered in die earliest document! of Rccoiiqueaf age Seems, to the 
lev-iewcra, to need restatement; the axi'irmait from the toponymy 
dfdic belt Li whieh the incdix'vdists postulate a 'No Man's Land' 
could be stTKigiliened greatly by refcrcncc to the niinot toponyiny 
where that ii possible, m De Hoyos recommends. Certainly, in 
eairem Burgos, the frequency of niLnot toponyms not of Romance 
Origin—mainly llaai|iiF—which has led Merino Urrutia to conclude 
that Basque was die language of the Autrigones^ h hard to explain 
except by condnuity. especially where the niajor toponynis are 
ptedominandy Romance- In one upland parish the proportion of 
such Eqpoiiymj collected by the reviewer! under the inspiration of 
Merino Umitia was assessed at jo pet cent. 

In folk custom, again, the author buds evidence for a wider cott- 
tmuit^p'. Under HispMff-Itciwim sunrivah iti -Caitilc (pp. jSif) he 
adduoH die analogy of the modeni festival of the widi die 

Ccrvdb and the 'CiTCfiJ nirriui&er (or jwwjdwm?}' of Apulcius— 
municipal offerings of waXp flowers, baiuiers. decorated rams 
csojticd uritd recently by nLaidens, brought in Easter Week to tlvc 
Virgen del Prado at Talavera de la Reirn with public feasting and 
almsgiving. The verbal analogy c-vtends to tlit maideru called 
mSnaidas wbo carry bread in iusiten to the Virgen de b Pdla on St. 
John"* Day at San Pedro Maiiriquc fSotbJ j and, it might be added, 
the custom, though not the namCp reappears in the patronal fstival 
(May J t, 12) of Santo l^omingo de b C^altida (Logro^o}. Hete the 
aspect of the f^dvaJ—processk>m of matrons, maidens bearing 
cakes in veiled baskets, satui-cbd dicep, ard mules loaded with 
wine, bread aiKl vc^tables for the public iiieah to a cathedral where 
the perpetual k^ing of white fowls* assoebted w a kgend of 
innocence vindicated agaitot false accusation, sug^^ a Roman 
du.«prdiuin—is disdnctly 'classical.* But the town it$df ii definitely of 
Reconqn^ fomubtion. Can we assume a Hispanc^Ronun tnidi- 
tion: surviving at ntstk levels in the iKighbourhood of a oujor 
Romui road, to be tclocalized when, about lojo, the hermit- 
cTiginctT nine founded his new colony ? Or have we merely a 
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mcdixwal cusEom of general McdiierTancati aspect cxpUiiublc by 
the iicod CO profttx and feed pklgtbiiv ? 

The folkloti; evidence assists the author lo dilTcri^ntute 4 cnicuie 
man^roughly from Galicia in an arc to Teruel—where strong 
Celtic inffuettee coincides with emphasis on May eusioms, from the 
Cantabrian zone, wiicre midsutnmer ciastoms and honlircs are 
dominant. Naturally, there are overkpi, and a certain fluidity of 
dates for aU sunimL^r customs: in a Catalonian exam pie the tree 
called Tfuiij^ is set up at midsummer: efligies are bumed from Lent lo 
midsumnier, not IcoH in Castile: Saint Johifs Day, observed almost 
c veryw^here, is the occasJott of a solemn fire-walking at Sail l^edro 
Manrique, 

For the extracudlfiary xnnniiary^ (pp. jsef. ) of Castile ai sulfering 
from lack of intcgradoi]* cultufal. soda! and econonuc, and as ^thc 
most cniginatk* Spanish region, most resembling eastern Europe, 
iittk justirication U otferod ether chan an alleged tendency to 
exaggerated persdnal adornment. Yet the author tends usually to 
imdeTCStimiEe wearing apparel as an ethnographic cliaracrer* and 
the iostaiK'es cited Ironi Sabmanca and the west might more 
properly be called Leonesc^ The reviewers have not dientscl ves met 
with anything of the .kind hi north^rasieni Castile and tl-cl sure that 
all thb wid be read with aiiiarenrerLt in Buigoi and ValbdoLld. 

In Andaliida, where the ethnographic "sediment' is perhaps 
thicker and more varied than in any other region, archaism is sur¬ 
prisingly indeflnite, idiown, for example, itt the cave dwellings, 
wliich are as much a matter of diniatc as of cdinqgraphy; in die 
social structure^ w ith a great pare played by the lalifitinfm which tlie 
author regards as pre^Ronian: in the social environment, into which 
the gypsies could readily be absorbed; as well ai tlie lifcrature and 
are, all combining to give AnebJusu die flavour of'a something not 
quite Europt^/ but not AfTican. rather eait Meditcrraiiean. Even 
the ccclcsmtical festivals are aUeged to be sometimes touched with 
this flavour: in this conrext the author has one of his best Mier 
dtirlj, drawing the admirable direinctiou bciwixn a ^fiukaional 
pigaimni,* that is, presumably, 1 character corresponding to abiding 
or rccur^g needs, and a 'historical paganism' fclVrable fo concrete 
prfvChmtbn oiigiiu. On this analog one might speak perhaps of 
'fimctioiLil dassicUm at Santo Domingo and elsewhere, 
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Th* Sxniul of CyfCfulcA. By E. E. Eifatu-PtiicfijrJ, O.L-.R, 
Pp^ V, 240^ ^ 5 f. 

The revolt agaiiist whal hu been erfoneoiidy called 
conjectural history led to the adoption of the device 
knowTi asi functianahim. Valuable as this has bcei\ in stutiubting 
research, it has, uniurtuiisCcly. led many to the absurd position of 
totally rejerting hhroriral cbta. It is fcadijy admitted that tlic bulk 
of work in recent year? has been conducted among peoples for 
whom there is no recorded history, but the general reluctance to use 
historical data becomes apparent when chose of us who so strongly 
urge the need fn-r comp 3 :raiive studks have so iat alincut oompli^cly 
neglected DfK^ of the moit fniitful sources, namely histoiry* Professor 
Evaits-Pritchard's book marks an iniportant advance in that tt d the 
first attempt by a modem socbl ajithrDpi.>IngiA co use hinorical 
niatem]. 

We have long been accustonved to the kiitd of history that begin! 
at a point hi the past and proceeds wflly-mlly to aiinthcr point, 
there to stop for reasons known only lo those w^ho have made such 
excursions. The Smmuf is not an attempt to narrate all ihaf ii known 
about a paiticubr religious order, bcgiiming with the fbundadoii of 
the first religious lodge and carrying in hiilory through to the 
present day. It isi an attempt to explain a contempoTary sociological 
problem, and hkiory is appealed to as the nteam whereby ilie 
ptoblctii can be iEunniiated. Professor Evan^Pritdurd is Concerned 
to show how a religtOLa order assumed the funcdotis of political 
anthorky, ami to do tMi he has fiiimd ii riec)csia-ry to give an analysis 
of Bedouin loclal remeture. It ii very much doubted whether a 
hisECitian would have given tlic tribes a nicntion, or whether* indeed, 
he has the conipcEciice to deal with this kind of matcri^. For the 
developnierLE ot the argument in this book* the tnbaS system is 


pivmol- It was on the tribal Hructnre that the orgauizatiun of the 
Order was based, and it WAi by virtue of this that it was able to 
achieve political significance. During the period of Turkish rule in 
Cyrcuaica (which lasted und 1911}, die Order became finnly 
ntablished, but ii was tior until the Italians invaded the coutiuy that 
iti political diaracter was thrown into shatp outline. Fiiully when 
Sayyid Idris, the present Head of the Order, recruited troops to 
fi^t under tlie Sanuii flag as allies of the Biittsh in the last w ar. the 
leal was put to the new^ amngeiiu.Tit. In Frazer's familiar idiom, 
'the Priest bcconics King.' 

A tidtable conEribiirion whicli this book makes to gciitrral theory 
is the way in which this creide gciieroHaariocii. the priest becomes 
king, b refined. We are now abh? 10 postulate ccrtahi iniiiimum 
conditions which should be found w^hcfcvcr this development rakes 
ptaoT. We see. fitM, that the nwts of political authority be in 
religious authority. Secoudly, the Order waa culruially famlhar to 
the Bedouin. Ignorant though they were of the tctieti of hlam. the 
Bedoiiin were Mmlimi, and w'cll familiar with the [holy 

man) in their mkUt long before the advent of the fouryder of the 
Order. Thirdly, the founder was 1 foragiier. l-Jc was nor a Cyren- 
aican tiibcsman, but came from Moirrxrco. The shaikln of the 
rdigioui lodges aho came frnni the west, Agaan, the headquarters of 
the Order was placed not among the tribo but in die diiraiit oasu 
dfJaghbub. and was larer removed to the itUI mote distant oasis of 
Kiifra. Tlifui the Order w^as not idcntilled w hh any pamcuht tribe 
and was therefore free from the jealotiii,^ inherent in fhcrecmentai^ 
i^^steni. Fourthly, the Order possessed an organiaarioiL It had a 
hridquaKirrs and a number of carefully diitriburcd liMim Each 
irtbc had it! lodge, and the more frartiQiiiaed of [he tribes had 
several lodges. Saints’ tomb ahow a sinular but more detailed 
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distriburioii, the cvcriiill piirturc iiciitly iU^istritiitg the dc|;rcc pf 
cphc^ipn within the %'ar£<nis tribes^ How ir w'as that the 

Ordrr ^hoLild pnowcss ^ organi^tion a uiidle eleaLT by the ahcirc 
iiccount of the udicr tsbinic Orders in Libya, not one of which has 
achieved polirical signihcaiicc. Fifchlyt the Order had to eo-iitciid 
wirh cxrental apposition. During the krtcr years qf Turkish-rule, 
ihe Order was showing marked si^ru of didotcEntioti. Orii iv 
September, 1911, tlie Italians stopped the rut. They did more dian 
this. Tlicy pro^nded the kind ofopposidoci, ai3d di^r of a sufBeicntly 
lengthy duration, to weld the iMouin ijiio 1 ludcui and to force 
upm them the realiMtion of their kJeiitiry as Saimsi over and above 
thejr nieiither3hJp of one uf the iiiutually hostile tribes- Tlic three 
diaptcrs (V-Vll) dealing with the win and the negotiadaiii w^hich 
pujiccuited them brdliantly illustrate this theme. In these chapten 
we see also how^ the 1 taliitis w^erc caught in the dilenimi of having 
to deal with the Head of the Order—since iltey could hardly 
negotiate with a tribal system—w'hose sovereignty they so dcs^ 
perateJy wished to deny- 

These then, were the miouiiuni conditions w^hich were required 
for the priest tu become king, hi these conditions we liave the kind 
of Jiiaicriiil wJikh penmts us to make comparisuns with siniiLar 
developments dsew'here. There is, howri^cr, ituEerial of artothcr 
kind which w'c cannot neglect. We refer to tlie accidents which 
assume such an important role in tliis hmary. Was it not accklcriral 
in the hrst place that the Grand Saiitid should have taken up residcftce 
in G^TeriaLci? And did um die genius of this person in grasping the 
essentials of tile tribal strucfuie contribute significaiuly to the 
developtuetii of the Order? It was of no small adv^antage alio to 
have the Turk* who, more than anyone, knew die real meaning 
of sitting in Dcnghaii during the Order*i period of 

jncuhatkm- What other power, igaiu+ would have behaved in the 
dastardly way the Italbits did towards the Bedouin f Anything, in 
Ckct, might have happened from the time of the fpundJng of the 
fim religious lodge in 1S4J until the oiTidaJ subjugation of the 
tribes in 1931. That the dcvclopnient took the lines it did can only 
be aceouiiied for in trrmi of these accidents. The question that 
therefore must be nued is the age-^3|d question of whether history U 
susceptible to the methods of the nacural sciences, and if so* are w'e to 
dbcount the roli; of accidents tn history so as to bring it in line w ith 
science? Or, akeniacivcly, nuisc w'c admit in Dury’s words that 
Jiitfory 'demands a dlilereni interpretation^? And wbert w^c speak of 
aceidencs, we mean not sunply that accidents have beset a pamoibr 
dcvdopmair* but that they dispby a uiiiversaJity simibr to that of 
what we have called the mifiimum conditions. We must ask too, the 
quesdon whether what vve have distinguished as mimmum condi- 
ticmi are in fart of a different order from aeeideiils. These are 
philosophical questions which T do not propose to deal with herei 
blit which, since they determine out whole outlook to anthropology 
and the way in w hich it IS Tauglic^ should seiiously concem us. 

The errors that occur in the book arhc mainly Irom the need foi 
eompressjon. We will briefly mention some of them, (i) *The 
ellait tribes wJuch are split up and scattered throughout Cyrenaiea 
are not tribes ui the polirital but only in the cduiie soue/ Tliis ts not 
true of all the clioit tribes. Son^c of them display all the features 
which are given for the noble tribes, (n) Aliliough mention is made 
of the fart that the lineage system pcmiitted the cstablishmeiU of the 
Order as a political otganizatEon, more might have been made of 
this. The Bedouin alw'ays insist that they arc mih tafiin iiyAid 
(&0111 the one bchy), as dcseeiiduits of the common ancestress 
^'ada, and this cmicepE alone is a considerable force of unity among 
the tribes. There have, indeed, been xndicabons of this in the past. 
There are mne noble or Sakdi tribes, and these are regarded as 
falling into two major groups* each group cbiniing descent Iron; 
one of ihe wm ofSi'ada. It is known that each of these rtvo groups 
has fought as such against external encmiLi. Logically, there is no 
reason why they cutild not have come uigethcr and lought as 
Sa^adi tribrt against the Italians - This might not have w-orked in 
ptactice^ and tile infomiaiion relating to the Italiui wars iu Tri- 
politanb suggests tliat tlunc tribal di&uiiit)' enabled die Italians to 
di!al with the tribes piecemeal. Still, it is diought that the uiuty that 
existed smong the ^'adi tribes—discounting, that the iiiflucnnc 
of the Saiiuri Order™-was of greater lignificancc dian the details of 


tills book lead us to believe, (j'ii) Tlie Uodouiii readily evoke 
niiratton, butt the statement dut 'liicrc was no one th^vr could be 
fairly lal^lkd pro-ltalbii' cannot pass. It might have been mure 
fhntful to accept the fact that there were defaulters among them 
and to have found out who these w^crCr It is dciubdcss true that die 
client tHb<=s showed more marked predikrtiom for die Italiins 
than did the noble rribes^ but even amemg the noble tribes them¬ 
selves wJrole famiUei went over to the Itahaus. k is suggested that 
these were mainly the grafted elcmonis of die noble EritKS, and that 
colkboradon might have been viewed os an indicition of some of 
the tribal cleavages, (iv) The uifomiaiion reladng to the portion of 
the shaikh is not entirely saiufartory, although niCMfl of it consists of 
quotations from k^ian sources. *^ch secrion of a tribc^ from the 
sniallcst CO the largest, has its shaikh or ihaiklis' implies a hierarchic 
sysein which mi^t tuv^c ex^cd in the niinds of Italian admini- 
strators, but which is quite foreigtt co the Bedouin. Again* the notion 
that the shaikh is necessarify wealthy and able to entettain on a 
bvish scale is an impression that one might easily get, but ic must be 
reiucinbcfed due the wherewithal for such enceminniciit is 
provided by die tribal group- The relations of tlic diaikh to liis 
group have a much greater elcmenc of reciprocity in them than is 
suggcKcd in tliis hookr E, L. PETERS 

Guder og Fed re, fly Jar^ii RhuJ. Oriii (d 4 rriir^j«nijg), I'94 7 ' I 7 ^i 

14 fc nwp 

This book has been written by a niissicmary' who found, 
during many years of work in an isolated forest station, 
that an atrempt to give unbiased undentanding to the pfoces^es of 
native thought was the best way to appnaach the probkni of teach¬ 
ing the Tauala of Madagasca r to be Christians. M r. Kuud is there¬ 
fore primarily concern^ to dcjcrihe those aspects of the culture 
where he* as a missionary* came inio contaLt with the Tinala* 
the ecrenionics of marriage and of death, the relationships and 
sdKiitees of authority in the social group and dve organisation of this 
group in Iti attitude to the gods. There Is much infomution 
ilhiminating and sumerimes contradicring PmfwEsr Linron'i 
previous study of ihi?se people, and there is a regrettable onikston 
within Its jccjpe in that there is i\o description of die gcoinaneer; 
for the book k moving in its presentation of primitive humanity, 
organized arid ftttirtionuig as a crearive force, and the prineipaltlgure 
in this particubr organization is the gei>maneer. 

There are many tine photi^raphs from the eullcciion made by 
the Serviee Fhotographique in Tananarive; the posed ccremonbl 
groups, such as that illustrating the cireumcisiofi* are less happily 
chosen, perhaps* than one of rw^o Tamil chiefs in true native dress. 

MARY ITANTELLl 

The One-Leg Retting Position (NltoCenstcilung), in 
Africit and Elsewhere. By K. G. LiPfdfr|4jni. 

Akddr/4»iiJ‘rn, Nb. 3a, Siofk- 
Iwfm, Rp- 34^ Jiid 4 dimf%iihn tfutp. 

Ptift 4 Suf. fcr. 

ProfcMor Lindhiom has put the anthropological ivtirld further in 
debi to his school by pubLuhing anolh^ invaluable cimiparativc 
study of an African culture trait—this time a little lets 'matcriar 
than its precursors. The subject is the strange practice—strange M 
Icaat to the unstable products ofiiidiLftriai society—of standing with 
cwic foot juppoittd on, or at the level of, the othu knee, with or 
without a stick as additional support. Professor Lindbloni shows, 
with ample tcfcteiMTS and to the probahle surprise of most of his 
reader?., that diis posture, generally axsc^ciated warh die l>iiika. is m 
fict eTctremcly widespread iu Africa, and also occurs niore or lew 
widely in all the Other continents- Hk search of the literatiife has 
indeed been SO complete and so succeuliil as to deprive the trait of 
some of its rigniricance, for it beghis to look as if the posture is a 
natural one ainoiig people dose to the sOi! and may not need to be 
explained by ditfuaon, though it might* of course, be encouraged 
by It. But the march of science may be advanced by negative as 
wch as by pourive evidence, and this %vork provides firm ground 
from which physiok^ical and other research on the subject may 
start. 
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till tht day (ly Nvivciiilxr, iy49l whidi I wmc tlik rcvkw, 

I lave iTiyscIf stcii ilib p<3flture in isf for tin: Jarst tiinc= Iii a held 
tieif Nok, n Jaba vilLigt? soini: it» Jiitks stiudi-wesc of Jns in 
Nnnhcm Nigctb^ a bearded old Jabii man wjl wiidaiiig a 
iTiaii working beside him in a field of guinea corn: lie stood in the 
elated \-iiaimsidhmj^, widi the heel of his left focK in the boHow 
above his righT knirccapp and supporting himself with a stick w bkh 



FiC, J. MONCAMDU flOY lU ONE^-LEa POSmOf^ 


Ik held agabwt his left ribs and which |>as5ed acrosi hii left thigh to 
the ground. As 1 watched he reversed the position exactly, and after 
standing on his left leg for about three minuri-i eeveiled to the right 
as before. According to the partly Isliitibxd seui of the local diitf, 
w^ho was witli US, the posture h only used by the otd iticfi, but this 
may only mean that he despised h;* 

A more important inifanCCp lincff it ocoint m the middle of die 


gteit blank area to\'etniB Ubaiigi-Jihart and most oi die Belgian 
Congo in LindblmTrs usefnl distributioji map, is provided by one of 
an cxcelkiit series of photographs recently obtained by the British 
Museum and taken some io ot mote yean ago by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cartwright, who were missiofiarie^ among the Baiij^aiidu at Yoseki, 
So miles souib of die Congo River and ilxmc 100 west of Stanley- 
vUk, This iowi a group of Bangandu standing by a l^c dead 
make, and one of them h clea rly sbow-n in our podriom and without 
visible support- This is, perhaps a fir, if unusuab pl^^^ to reproduce 
the picfurc (%- r)^ 

Lastly, I may perhaps be alowed to oficr here a guess whidi 
occurred to me when 1 first saw a piiotoBraph of a Dinka rcstiiig : 
it b that the storks or cranes rtterred to by Homer » having a 
j&mous batde somewhere in Afritu with chc pygmies are none 
other diaii tall African tribcsiiieii, w'hose peculiar posture of rest had 
gaiiied diem ibis nickname among early ttavehers in nutthcTii 
Africa {where pygmies also could no doulif be found at chat rime)* 
This Same posture might also be the germ of another Eravcllers 
tak. current ftom Herodotus to Maundcvllk^ about the race of 
.one-legged men who lie on their kicks and use their ringle large 
loot as 1 shield against rhe sun. WILLI AM FAGG 

^ SinLt writing ibis review 1 have observed the podtioii in 
three odicr pans of Nigeria: first on the southern ounkirLs oT 
AbcokuLi, where a niaii who appeared to be a Yoruba, 
hut might have been a HausaH w^as standing by the roadside 
atnang a group of men, supponiiig himself on a stick: secondly, 
near Bokkw mt the ]m Pheeau, where a Fulaiii cowherd w-as 
imug it (and I understand that it b coniniuti among Fulani): 
and thirdly at Bciihi+ where a Bird boy aged about nine or leu 
adopted the position outside the museutii while warclmig me 
phorographing anriquities; he supported himself on a machete, 
holding the handle upright against his right buttock, while his 
left foot rested cm his right knee, the left thigh being itvcl and 
at an angle of degreest in the fight angle bctwccci tnmfc and 
thigh he held a beer bottle in what seemed a secure and comfort¬ 
able prtdtiosi. The Court Hiiidriaii, Chief J. U. Egharevba, who 
vi'ar peesciiL told me that the posture was “not conimon.^ at 
Benin. But the ^ct that J haw noted its quite casual occurrence 
four times during less than three w'ecki in widely separated 
area* of Nigeria, since reading Professor Ltndblom's compila- 
tiuii, suggests that it may be found ahnost umvemlly when 
people air accuttomed to lix>kiiig for it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


and die Sudan 

SiH—Among the fteiCMs ofthc cave at Liscaux, Dordogne, 
is the Hgurc of a man wearing a bird's-head midt and of 
another bird sitting (ki a pole {see A. H. Ertwlricik, fVr- 
Ajjl4»ru- Aiiftfiii?, PI- aj)* hday fhh represent the llu^nj (ground 
honibilB technique itill used by Hau^ hunren to approach dose to 

F. F- DANIEL 

Tfffipk^unht, ^ejMersef 

Nattirml Cause of FoT«t Fifes 

Sii,—It lui often been suggested that forest fires in ironical 
or nibtropkaj countries arc caused by the fiiction of dry 
branehes blown by the wrndi but such an pccurrenee has 
rarely if ever been aatully recorded- At ProfessoT Hutton's sugges¬ 
tion, I mbiiiir the following ftsr the infbitnition of your readers. 
Ill Juncn 19 J9, I was on a huniuig expeditioai in India when I came 
across a patch of Hnoking gtass. In die ccritn: wat a small dense bmh 
about I ieef Wgh. Two branches were nibbing each other where 
they cTOscd alMui one foot ftoini the ground; at this point they 
wete about half an inch hi diamcrer. They wert bumijig and were 
chaTTird bbck. The grass, which was about two feet high, was being 
blowTL against these bran£:he$ by the brecu; the fire was burning 


down die grass stents and catching the dry Jeaves. on the ground. 
A fzw yards away was another patch of burning grass. 

My tracker told me that the local jiiiutets did not stamp oui such 
incipient Jfirrs, as rhe burning of the forest drove the game into 
restriacd area* where it was more easily found. 

NAWAB SHEIX F, ALl AKBAR 

XhgMirtv CnWcj^c, CaittbrUj^ 

HinduisTTi. Cf. Mav, 1949 , ^54 

Sir,—D r. Srinivas's unfavourable and sweepuig scaiemcnt 
about European Christians' accounts of Hinduism and other 
rHigiom, which apprirs so conspicuous amidsc his sound 
ctitkiim of Dr. Botiquet“s Hinduistn, calls for comment. Christwtis, 
particularly from among scholars of high aeadernie scanding, have 
aheady shown candour and objcaivily when studying irJigioiis 
other than ihch owil For instanct, L have found in Proftssor 
H. A. R. Gibbs AiflAjmiwicJ^nuffp: Aft Hittmidi Suri^ty (O.U.P*, 
1949) an excellent example of fairness and contpreihciiston rogether 
with complete absence of bus. This book and some other articles 
%vrittcn by European Cliriadans 011 the same subject muai weaken 
the force of Dr. Sriiiivas's itaremi^il. ALY A. JSSA 

SL CallirthicV SeuVty, 
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RESERVE DYEING IN NEW GUINEA* 

h 

BEATHICE M, BLACKWOOD, B.SC., M.A, 

Pill Rlifiif Afiurwn, Uuivtrtitjf ^ Oxjhti 


In i<^37^ while studying the arts and industries 
of the Bosniun on bclialf of the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, I wardied ^ process of reserve dytmg which^ so 
far as 1 am aware, Im not hitherto been describccL The 
Bosmim live on a small tributary' which enters the Ramu 
River about ao miles from its mouth. The usual dr^^^ of 
die women of this group consists of a &mgc skirt made 
of the young leaves of the sago palm, very fi^Iy shredded, 
and it is on some of these starts that the reserve rcchnique 
b tarried out. 

The skirts arc made by knotting bundles of &hm over 
a double cord of twbted ribre string. Each bundle is about 


rightly roimd with strip of fibre, taken from the leaves of 
a palm (?raphia pahn), whidt b imprvious to die linnid 
dye. The skirt is then pur into a pot with the leaves of the 
tree called in the Bosmun dialect neitg (not identifiable 
from my herbarium specimen) and boiled for about two 
hours, being constantly sdrred with a long piece of bamboo 
(see Plate ^). Wlicn the Ebres have reached the desired 
shade of red (judged by inspection) the skirt is taken out 
and dried in me sun. After it is thorougbly dry% the tight 
binding b cut ^uth a knife made of a slu^ fragment of 
dicU (of a spedcs of Cy/Wcu, plentiful in the Ramu) and 
oken off one secnon, at a time^ exposing the part wliich 




Fig. 1* GRATING TURMEIUC HOOT TO MAKC VELLOW OY£ 

Th^ is a hfmdt ^ ikt palms natural ridgss are «wi abevf (ht workcr^j hand. 


the thickness of a finger, and double the required length of 
the skirt, being knotted at its middle. The double cord b 
made into a loop at one end and left with two long loose 
ends at the other for tying round the waist The general 
appearance and methodf of wearing can be seen in Plate 
The reserve dydng is done on the finished skiit. Portions 
of the scparatdy knotted bundles of fibres are wound 
* li'AA Hddr H and lura tsxt Jig^irts 


had been covered by it in the natural colour of the dried 
l^vcs; Plate Et shows the worker removing the binding. 

Two colours are used to dye these reserved porrions, 
black and ycUow. Black is obtained by covering the fibres 
with a thick coating of greenish black mud &om the sago 
swamps; the second worker, whose hand only is seen in 
Plate Et, is putting on this coating of mud. It remains in 
position for some rime and is then Jiakcn out; the resulting 
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colour vanes from agtccafrh to a grcyisli black. For yellow, 
the worker taka some of tie dried tuber of a plant called 
ngMk {Zingiber spedcs, alUed to turmeric) and mies it to 
a mask, asmg as a grater a portion of sago-pa^ branch, 
which is roughened by natural ridges (dicsc can be seen 
between the bands of the worker in frg. i). The grated 
tuber is put mto a bowl with a little cold water; the portion 
of skirt to be dyed yellosv is not inunersed in this, but is 
held over the bowl while the wet mash is rubbed over it 
and well in between the fibres, which are then twisted 
tightly togedKr. fig, 2 shows a whole skein of fibre bdng 
dyed yellow in this way, bur the technique is the same if 
only the small reserved portions of a skirt are being dyed. 

Sometimes both black and yellow are used on the same 
sk i r t. In such cases the binding is put on in two pieces, close 


are kept for special occasions. Next come skitts which have 
the three colours but in bundles of red and black alter¬ 
nating with bundles of red and yellow. Less highly thought 
of am skirts in which whole bundles of one colour are 
foUowed by whole bundles of another, in which case no 
'reserve’ te^nJque b involved, but the fibre is dyed in the 
skein before the skirt is made. Ordinary skirts for working 
wear arc usually dyed red only, the skirt being finished 
when it is taken out of the pot in whidi it has been boded 
with the aeng leaves. 

The following description of four skirts collected for the 
Ktt Rivers Museum will serve to illustrate the variadons 
in jgencial use. The skirts do not vary much in dimensions, 
all being betsveen 27 inches and 28 inches m circumference, 
roughly about 16 inches long at the back and 8 to 1: i inches 



Rc. a. I>YHNO A SRSIN Of SOSEODED YEILOW WITH TtniMESIC 

fri diif am thr whek ikein it being dyed yeUew, but the tettmi^ it die imie lU in Jydi^ it pertion a partt-taiameii #fcirt 


against one another, but separately frstened off. One piece 
is taken off fint, and the section of the bundle of fibres 
ilius exposed is plastered with mud. Leaving this in posi¬ 
tion, tbc worker next removes the wrapping from the 
other half of the bound section, which she dyes yellow as 
mcviouiiy described. AU the bound poitions are treated iit 
the same manner. After drying for a while, the skirt is 
shaken to get rid of the bits of mashed toot and then dried 
tboroughhv after which the mod is also removed. F ar h 
bundle of fibres tl^ appars coloured red, black and 
ydiow in consccurivc sections, repeated diroiighouc its 
letigd]. ^ 

Ttiesc three-coloured skirts aie coosidefcd the best md 


ID front There is a short gap between die front and back 
sections, which comes over one hip, tbc skirt being tied 
over the other. 


B£JLh29. Altenute bundles of ted and ydJow, dyed m 
the ilsdu; no reserve dyang but a mmlkr cfl«t u obtained by 
raaldug dK ikirt in four ’aowKCi’ (lengtbi di, yi md 
nidiaj in fiotu, and three (S^, 11 and 16 indies) the back 
wananged thai thecoloun alietnate, a portion of yellow dinw- 
ing below the sboftcr'flounce’ which ends in red. and via wKa. 

fl.a/f.MSOA HundJes of ted with laefvr-dyed yellow 
(roughly 4 iE£^_ yeaow to a inche* jcd) altenuting with 
bundles dyed wholly m black. No ’flounces' but a fewsboita 
pieoet at both ends of each half, like a tuset. 

0.H.7f.T4a8. Bundles of red with reservoslyed yeUow alter¬ 
nating wjdi bimdles of yeUow with raerve-dyed blade, eadi 
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cclcur m lengtlu ofito ]| mdica. No floimos, but a couple 
of bundles cut ihorcer at both cndi of cadi hilf. 

BrBJLi4^Q. All bundle to xoiOiQ of red, yellow and bbick 
b dun order in the preportbm of (Ou^y i inch of red, 
itudic$ of black and 3. indna of yellow, Ilic bundles are $a 
artanged that red and bbdr appear akematdy atthetopp where 
they are ikd to the waut coni Only that half of cadi bundle 
which shows has been reserve-dyedp the indde haif^ ncict ro llie 
bodyp being aU ted. 

In Scliginaii 5 Mcl^ficirdiu of BrUlsh Ntw Guitt^d there b 
a pictun: (Plate 3 3 ) of some girb belonging to the Wiirtia 
tribe, who live on the Papuan Gulf a little cast of Cape 
Posscssiou. The second from the left is wearing a fringe 
skirt which looks as though it bad been reserve-dyed, but 
I cannot find any hiformadon about it. However, there 
are in the Pitt Rivers Museum two skirts the colouring of 
which is exactly like that of those from the Bosmtm, and 
it seems reasonable co conclude that they were dyed by 
tlie same method. One (DLioa) fiom the Fly River region, 
has a short "flounce' of ycUow and black with the hinder 
portion of the bundles {which shows below tlie "flounce") 
all yellow, alternating with all-red bundles. The other 
(IV,ro8) for which we have ao more exact provciianee 
than "British New Guinea," has bundles of red-and-black 
alternating with all-yellow bundles. Both are made of the 
yDung leaves of the sago palm finely shredded ; the only 
difference from the Bosmun skirts is iu the kind of knot 
with which the bundles arc fastened to the waist strings. 
This adds another item to the list of close resemblances 
between the peoples of the North Coast and those of the 
Papuan Gulf. 

‘Reserve’ tcchniijues arc not unknown elsewhere in 
Melanesia, with vaiiauons in method of use* Ivens (1927, 
p* 383)1 describing the dyeing of cane to make personal 
omanicnts on Litde Mala, one of the Soudi-£ast Solomon 
Islands, says: 'In another process the cane is dyed in sec¬ 
tions. creepers being bound round to prevent the dye 
affecting me whole." Speiscr (1923, p, 267) gives an 
account of another variant used in d^iemg the finely plaited 
pandanus-lcaf" nuts" worn tucked into a belt by men and 
women in parts of the New Hebrides. The mat is laid over 
a wooden cj^lindcr, and on it arc placed narrow rectangles 
of banarudeaf stalks so as to form patterns. These arc 
pressed close to die mat by a string wound spirally round 


the cylinder, and prevent the dye from reaching the parts 
covered by them when die whole is placed in the dye 
trough. In a kter work (1946, pp, 48£), Speiser lists 
reserve dyeing as one of many "culture eJements" which 
Melanesia ow'cs to Indonesia^ 

Reserving the pordon to be left undyed, or to be dyed 
another colour* by tying tip bundles of strings with fibres 
impervious to hqdd dye is, of coursCp the method used in 
the ikai technique practised in Indonesia (and in a luimber 
of other localities), where the warp or the weft threads or 
(bi Ball only) both are so treated before the fabric is 
woven. Taking the meaning of die word ikat as given in 
Wilkinson s Malay Dict[onar>'“ tying up, binding with 
string, thread or rope^^the technique described in the 
piesent paper might also be so called. But ikat fias now 
been adopted into the vocabulary of textiles [as suggested 
by Haddon and Start, 1936, p. 139) to apply to me de 
dyeing of threads for subseqEicnt weaiong on a loom, and 
there are advantages in thus restricting its application. To 
call the teclmiquc now under discussion merely "reserve* 
or "resist" dyeing does not* however, sufficiently dis^ 
dngnish it from csther ^reserve" techniques, such as that 
described above from the New Hebrides* or that usually 
referred to as pimigi (Malay ptlangi, variegated, kain 
pelangi doth coloured by the doand-dye process, Wilkki- 
son), in which bits of the already woven material are ded 
dghdy round small objects such as pebbles or seeds before 
the whole is immersed in the dye. Perhaps some such 
term as "free iJtdf" might serve for the technique as prac¬ 
tised in New Guinea, since the strands, when dyetC arc 
left flowing and are not made into a ftbric. 
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THE FIRST CRADLE OF AN ALBANIAN CHILD 

by 

THE LATE MES* MA^IGARET HASLlTCK 


The flatness of die back of men*s heads in Albania 
has long been a puzzle. It is ardfidaJ, say the other 
races iu the Balkans, and produced by strapping babies to 
boards. It is certainly an Albanian ideal All over the 
country men and boys make their &ccs look as long and 
fcctanmilar as possible by shaving their hair straight across 
from the tip or the ear, then stiaisht up the side of the fore- 
liead in one step or two, and flnaUy over ffie forehead, well 
back froni the edge of the hair, in a convex curve. They 


also wear rbeir felt aps at the angle best adapted to 
accentuate the straight lines of their heads. Many peasant 
women shave diear hair in the same way, though in their 
case the flat effea at the back is lost under a kerchief In 
some districts, too, midwivo sav that diey tie a tight 
bandage round a newborn infant s head to make it long 
instead of round* * Who ^vauts a head like an apple?* diey 
ask, with an air of dosing the argnment. 

Culrivated A 1 banians, however, deny that inf^^ arc 
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scrapped to boards. The sides of an Albanian cradle, too^ 
are so low that the observer can see for himself that the 
child rests, not on a board* but on a soffidentiy thick 
matcrcss and pillow. Ever^' Balkan tale about a neighbour¬ 
ing counii)' is spiced vdm malice^ and be is driven into 
scepdebm about die board. This remained my own attitude 
after eight years of travel in Albania. In the spring of 
however, I chanced to stay at the Orthodox monastery of 
SliSnJon Vladimir f St, John Vladunk^), near Elbasan in 
central Albania, and was invited 10 the birthday party of 
a baby which had jusr arrived hj the adjacent Orthodox 
village of Shfjom The parry took place in the kitchen 
where the child had been boni and he was lying by the 
fixe, hb body strapped to a rough board. 

Only a series of aeddents had Jed me to the discovery^ I 
had gone to die only district in which a simple piece of 
wood is used. Mv stay coincided widi a birdi and^ for 
reasons to be explained later, the board b to be seen for 
only a short period imnicdiatcly succeeding that evoir. 
My stay had also been long enough for me to become 
sufficiently friendly with the peasants of Shimon to be told 
of the birffi. Without a long stay there would have been no 
hope of Iiearing about it; Albanians, always scactivc, arc 
particularly reticent about intinmce matters and liardly 
mention ihe expected birch of a baby to each other, let 
alone to a passing traveller. Finally, I was a ivoman and so 
codd be admitted to the lying-in room w'herc the board 
was. Even after actually seeing it, I ran into difficulties 
which show what a traveller wEo has not seen tc has to 
contend with. A number of Albanians told me that the 
board docs not exrist, the men sa)ing so because they affect 
com^entionally to know nothing about babies, and die 
women bcause they are not used to fine disrinctions in 
nomenclature or any^Liig else, and call both board and the 
true cradle which succeeds it a ^cradle." 

As I have said, die board {derras^ or, in certain areas, 
Jtcipijwcej IS used for only a short perioi Tills varies with 
the locality and die religion. Near Elbasan it is ten days in 
Ordiodox cases and fort)' in Moslem; on the coastal plain 
ot Myzeqe three da)^ in Orthodox eases and three weeks 
or five in Moslem; near Krujg, to the north of Tirana, less 
than a week in Catholic cases and three days, len days or 
five weeks in Moslem; in north Albania only tw'cnty-four 
houi^, and in Mdot, north of Kruje, only one hour* At the 
end of tile chosen period the hahy is transferred to a proper 
cradle (^fepc). As tor the reasons for keeping it on a board 
for periods of vacy^mg length, it can only dc said that in 
mixed communidcs members of one ^th seem to try^ 10 
avoid the practice of another and that in many Moslem 
comnmnidcs the resumption of marital relations between 
the father and the modier, forty days after the child's birth, 
is awaited. Sometimes the convcnnonal aritlimedcal hmits 
are disregarded in ftivour of other considcradons. Orthodox 
Chrisdans, as wnli be seen below* often wait for the child s 
baptism. Those in Shejon and their ex^Christian tictgh- 
bours, die Moslems oi Repn* w'ait also dU the moon comes 
to the full in order to ensure the child a full measure of life. 
The many Orthodox in the district of Shpat* across the 
river from Elbasan, cradle babies when there is no moon. 


at all so that the children shall enjoy all the phases of life« 
The approadi of May and December* the most unlucky 
months of the year, speeds up the transfer in Shpat ; at 
all costs these months must not find the baby still on iss 
board. 

At first sight it seems possible that die board may reaUy 
affect the shape of the mfaiic's head. Like its inattresS;, its 
pillow IS only about an inch thick and, being stuffed ivith 
strawi rushes, raw cotton or rags of rough homespun, has 
little ^esiIie^cy^ Night and day, too, the cMId is kept 
modonJess in the same position, prone on its back, tightly 
strapped to the board. If however, the harsh pillow docs 
combine with the board to flatten iis head* the flattening is 
purely fortuitous, not inicndonal; die modiers assen soi 
firmly that the pilJow is an adequate safeguard that they 
evidently believe this to be true. But the shortness of the 
time spent by most babies on the board makes it quite 
impossible for any deformation ui the bead to ecsuIl 
Moreover, so far as 1 could gather, the hoard is noc used 
now south of Mt. Tonior, yet the proportion of 
backed heads among these Southern AlbanLins (Tosks) is at 
least as high as it is among the Gegs (Northern Albanians), 
Flat-backed heads are also numerous among rile Greeks of 
Zagori, the mountainous district overhangbg ihe town of 
Konitza, in Epirus, w^ho indignantly deny using a board* 

When 1 came to enquire imo rhe purpose of the board 
and its variants, several answers were given me. The 
Orthodox in Shejon said that evil spirits, best spoken of 
cuphenmticaily as the *Good Ladies' (re Mir^, hover 
round every mother and her new-born Lniant* eager to steal 
the child, but do not dream of finding anything worth 
their arcciidon on ^a paltry board" (ii/i dirrasi e hence 

the child mtist lie there till, some ten days after its birth, 
baptism puts it beyond their reach. This explanation is 
supported by certain facts. The belief that spirits good or 
bad attend a birth is widespread in Europe. The baby in 
Shejon lay not on a proper niattre^ but on strips torn 
from an old piece of doth, as tliough to make it appear of 
even less consequence m the eyes of the *Good Ladies.^ 
The reference to baptisnit too* sounds credible; the rite is 
used as a charm against evil all over the Near East* even 
among Moslems {see * Baptism* in F. W. Hasluck, C/ariif- 
ianky tvtd In the scattered Orthodox villages of 

Shpar, near Elbmn^ priests are so few ihat baptism is hard 
to come by, but the peasants seem to have it in mind when 
they say the newborn baby is scrapped to a board became 
it is ‘a thing of naught* (lyi^f) c and not yet ^a human 
being ^ (iifxeiti), two terms which correspond tespeedvely to 
the rfiroTc and used in speaking of a child before 

and after its baptism by the Greets of Greece, who have^ 
naturally* influenced Orthodox bclicft in AJbaiiia. 

These stories of the moon and evil spirits date, it is dear, 
from pagan dmes and the talk of baptism from the coming 
of Cmbdaniry. It is perhaps less clear that the name *Good 
Ladies' is probably recent if not quire modem. It is really 
the name of the Greek Fates (JJoipai), which sounds to an 
Albanian ear like the feminine plural of the Albanian 
adjeedve for *good* and so seems suiiably tricked out with 
two forms of the Albaman definite article to turn it into a 
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substimrivt Even supposing that the idea of the existence 
of ihese spirit had come from Grcece^t tbdr name would 
hardly have acconipaiued die idea in unsophisdeated days^ 
for names arc commonly lost in the oral transmission of 
folklore* BesideSfc the "Good Ladi«" are not knoi^n under 
diac name in many Albanian distiict$ where the board b 
used, and are known where it is not used. The baby in 
Shejon^ too, was couched cm rags because ofa supersndon 
foiady uficormcctcd with them: that it b unlucKv to setr 
anything for an infant before its birtln Most probably theb 
Greek name did nor penetrate to reniore Elbasan tmdl the 
I-8K0 s when Turkey sttU held Albanb and, though banning 
Albanian schools, permitted Greek as well as Turfcbh 
schools to open in various Albanian towns. Shortly after¬ 
wards Greeks began to take an interest in their own folk- 
lorct and it became easy for Greek trachcis sent to Elbasan 
CO identify the Albanian spirits with their own Morpot and 
for theic Albanian pupils co compose the phoneEic equadon 
Hi jMblptu = Tf 1 owe thb information on Ti 

Mir^, and much dsc* to the late Lcf Nosi of Elbasan. 

Some other e^IanaEions of the use of the board were 
more realistic. A common one was that a newhom in£mt 
is too little to put in a cradle, but tkb seems to be only what 
peasants who had never before thoughE of die matter 
would reply. Another, even commoner, w'as Ehat want of 
a cradle is responsible. The cradle cannot be prepared 
beforehand—^at w^ould be unlucky^but must be pre¬ 
sented by the child^$ matcnial grandmother after the birth 
or, less ofEcii, bought by its father. Since the grandmother 
is not allowed to be present at the birth, some davs must 
elapse before she heats of it and Ends dme to ljuy the 
cradle. As for the father* he is too over^vheiincd by shyness 
to venture out to market for a dme, and meanwhile what 
is to become of the baby? There must be a deeper cause for 


the board, however; for the cradle bought for the ftrst 
child is used for every other child bom into the family, yet 
they too must spend the first days of their Ufe on a board* 

Tins deeper cause seems to be tlic peasants* belief in 
sympathetic magic. They say eveiyT^here that precarious 
rfiough an infant^ hold on life is, it will become "as firm 
as wood* if the inf^t is strapped to a board so as to draw' 
strength from it. The wooden floor of the cradle should 
logically be equally efficacious^ they admit, but they dare 
not dispense with the board* And somehow the con- 
rinuance of the family, a vital matter in Albanian eyes, 
depends on both board and cradle. 1 could not obtain 
specimens of either for love or money in a n ormal house¬ 
hold* for giving away or selling cither would have resulted 
in no more boys being bom and the family becoming 
extinct. The specimens now in the Wilson Museum of 
A berdeen Umversity were either made specially for me or 
bought from a family which had already lost all its males* 
Yet another explanation ascribes the use of the board to 
convenience. A newborn infant must be kept warm, and 
this can only be done by laying it bcridc the firc^ A cradle, 
unlike a bo^d, would cake up too much room and be in 
evc^body"^s way. Most Albanians, too, are afiaid to handle 
an infants soft body, and for the poor and primitive 
among them a board is the most obvious support- These 
purely pracrical consideradons are of considerable im¬ 
portance. 

It is thus, I hope, established that a large number of 
Albanian babies rt^y arc strapped to boards but that thb 
practice is noE responsible for the Samess of the back of 
adult Albanian heads. 

Noee 

^ The (^gradous bdiesy or Furin af ancient Greece 

should perhaps not be foi^ottcn.^—E d. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Fimiuh Lapps in Wardmr and After.* By Kiirt Nkkut, 
Seaftiiry^ Lapin Sipkiytseura (SWiVly fir Ae 
/1 I i^ansation {jf Lappish GHl/nrf) 

There are sbouc 5,500 in Ftnhnd, or only 
'06 pet cent, of die totil popuktioo.^ They nevcitfaeless migrate^ 
and live widun temtortes which cover a twelfth of [he couniry^s 
tacd area: bur their region is bleak and arid, providh^ for 
htiman subsistence only through the relndcer-brccdijig* ftshing 
and huncing economics as developed by the Lapps* Many Lapps 
live north of the pine forests forming die Arctic tree Imc. Lapps 
living near big rims and lakes Iwep aede ai well as reindeer- 
The Finntib Lappi may be gcnerdly dcKribcd as a pcacedoving 
people, averse to violence, who typkyiy seek ro solve diflioiltiei 
hy radonal methods aJid by bgenuit}"; formerly they also resorted 
m shanunism. By these expedients, and becaiue rhrir entire culture 
has been perfe^y adjusted to the efiyiconmeiirt dtey have 
managed to recoin their own characteristics in die fioc of the cver- 
advandng F innish pioneer settlers fiom the south- HieH Finns 
have built their houses mainly along the few highways, 
h may be of Ltitercst to review the ways in which die vidiutudci 

* a ttu^p anJ j fgtirrf, EdM ty Dr. E J. Undgren 


of war and problems of recotutmctioii have affected the various 
FumisK Lsipp groups and their nilnirc. 

Evaeuation in the 

During Finknd's Winter War (19^9-40), Petsamo was the only 
part of the Fiiinish North inhabited by Lapps which came within 
the sphere ofmilifar)^ opetarioQS- The Skoft Lapps were evacuated 
in gCKid time to the county of Tervola (bemeen Kemi and 
Rovanlcmi), while ihetf nearest neighbours, the Lapp ftshermen 
of eastern Inari (whose territory bombed, bur not fbi^ht 
over), w'crt movro to Muonio, on the Swedish ftoncier. This first 
evacuation lasted throe Or four months and involved new esc- 
periences, especially for the Skolts of Suenjeh who had long led 
a secluded cxEsiencc in the like district of csitral Petsamo, 
unbroken except by d^ mcn^s militar}'^ training. Many of the 
women bad never seen a motor car* nor even a highway, before 
they were stowed away in the big cvacuadon omnibuses with 
aU ^cir belongings, and Ac nujoriry had never travelled by train. 
When the ftrst waipUne had appeared above the Skolts^ winter 
village, Ac rcsidctics collected in Ac street and stared at it in 
amazement; luckily no bombs were dropped on that occasion. 
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The women* dhiltLre», ansj aged men renamed in ihe 

cmruadcm ajca» stayklg in sebcols And fed by the Red Cmss. 1 
vinced them there once and rhe Governor said that dve were 
the moff conpenreJ of die vadom groups of eviCDccs, The men 
of miiitAry age were in die services, and the others were herding 
the rdndw cvaniatEd to bah. Luckily the deer* whidi were 
always allowed to scatter over ibdr pasturdands in sununcr, had 
been rounded up at the dme the war broke out^ but driving them 
so £ir was diffietilL While the Suenjel reindeer (numbering about 
j,500 in ip39) normally required little herdmg^ being hdd hy 
their homing Lnsdnet to their owmers^ migradon routei^ forcing 
them away from thdr nativn ranges proved arduotis, aJ! the more 
since die Stietijd Skolis use few herding dogs. On letmning home 
after the Winter War the Skolt Lapps found that some of their 
houses had h™ burnt, burin the main life contitfued as before. 

The cSects of the Second War, which beg^ in 1941* did 
not spread to Lapland until afier the amiisnoc was signed in 
September, 1944- The Germans rhen sdU held nortbem Finland 
in thek grip and had to be driven out by force in the winter of 
1044-45. Civilians were evacuated first* bur so swiffly thar much 
movable property had to be left behmi The Lapps of Enontekio 
(finland^s nonh-wetimt ^elbow^) and. those in farthest Inari were 
evacuated to Sweden, which gave magnTfircnt help. The Enon- 
tekio Lapps, with didr reiiidecr, were received across the border 
in Karesuandop where they lived in terns or rented houses, very 
much as at home, surrounded by their old ftiends the Karesuando 
Lapps, who made life more checrfiil. The reindeer hctotiging co 
the Inari evacuees rcinained, herded by their ownrars^ in the 
desolate region of Finnish Lapland where the provinces of 
finOQtelddr hiari and Rittiil meet, only the women* childroi and 
aged men living in schools and barracks at Arvid^ur and 
Jokkmokk* in Swedhii Norrhottem The evacuated Lapps adapted 
chemsdves without fuss to this new type of emstmee, although 
'homesick* for their younger menfolk, thdr reindeer and thdr 
native highlands. Rdadom with the Swedish fiumers' Eunilies 
soon to have been smoother than those of other PInnish evacuees, 
and the)' mixed fredy wirh the local popuJattOfl. The Pastor of 
Fnemekio vtsired them fiequendv. 

Religion an important factor in adaptatioiL With the 
exception of the Skolrs, who belong to the Greek Drtbodox 
Churchy most of the Finnish Lapps adhere 10 the rcvivaltM sect 
founded by Lars Levi Laestndius^ Swedish Ludinraii Minister in 
Karesuando, about a century ago. There are sdU many Lacstadiary 
in the northeni paio of Swcdoi* Norway and Finland* attd the 
sect is recognized by the State Cburoh (luthcran} in each case. 
Tie Lapp rvacuees wm ihetefbfe not in a "forei^ country' as 
far as n^ion was concerned. The childmi*i school^ was more^ 
over not seriously intciruptcd, for the Ennish eeachers had 
aecampanied their charge abroad. The evacuee were on the 
whole in bene dun average health during their stay, tn the spring 
and summer of 1945 dicy returned bome^ to wrefehed condiciDm: 
the Gennans and the pursnmg Finnish force had left only ruins 
behind. 

The nocHCOmbatants among tbc enhej Fmnish Lapp groups were 
evacuated to the counde bordering on Kdajoki Rive, in cenural 
Pohjanmaa (Osterbosten). This flat agskultural land was fotally 
unsuitable for Lapp cvacues, bur uncertainty about the scope of 
milipry operations at first predtided adte finthet north* and other 
parts of nnlami were alt^y fiiUy ocoipicd by evacuees from 
areas in caiterD and south-east Finl^id which liad been lost under 
the peace treary* Tbc Lapps and farmer came from such dif- 
fcreni fiiiiifux dut it was oifiiaiit for them to find a common 
bads of uDderstanding, although both parties were so conscious 
of their worth and dignin^ that thcfe was Utde dgn of an "in- 
fcrioriiy complex* aming. The world-wide residcnt-cvacuec 




pioblcnis^ arismg from dyfefent methods and nandards of 
bousdtcepmg* were here most acute. While the Inari and Utsjoki 
Lapp generuly Jived in formhouses, the Skolts were considered 
coo onridy and were only able to obtain nimrisfrctcKry quarters 
such as cold meeting halls. The strongest bond whh the locaJ 
popukdon proved to be, again, the religious one. Thcte are also 
Lacjndians in Pohjanmaa and other creeds werej as a rule, in 
disfavour. The Lapps diligendy attended church atid prayer 
niccdiigs, more aoocraibic here dim in their sparsely setded 
homeb^ and the distresring drcnmstancts in which they found 
themselves made diem very recepdve to spiritual mfluences. 
During the evacuation peri^^ two Lapp men married Fimiish 
women and four Lapp wemra Finimh men. 



Fig. l hiAP mowtKG evacuation aeeas for iinmsb 
(IQIIHIS) AN1> the SlCOiTS' NEW PASTUftE- 
lANM (1947) 

Dreirft hy V* PuustfB 

Unfoitunaieiy the health of the evacuees suffered through their 
unfamiliar mvitoafiienL The Lapps, aoenstotned to plenty of good 
fish and nemdeer meat at home* md not felt tbc impact of radon- 
iug severely tindl now'. Moreover the local waier, in Cdnirast to 
che dear riven of Lapland, was said co "make you sick*’ and indeed 
much sionuch trouble occurred, [nfant mortalit)' was high: 
during the mondis of evaruadon Ui^oki county (popnlanon 900, 
predominantly Lappish) lo^ S duldrm under one year old and 
4 beeween one and five years of age. Of the Lapps from inari 
{&aOp a quarter of the po^^tion), 45 died (jo of mem diiltiren}, 
while only 44 deaths occurred in the rest of the Inari populadon 
during the same periods The KaUjoki valley is one of the areas in 
Finland where tuherculosii is most prevalent and die Lapps who 
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luid bcoi cvajcmted xhere* bckin^ inimimity, of^ beciTnc 
infected and have since spread it ’widely iq IdplmdL Vcncml 
disease, which ia very rare amoDg Lapps, dc£Ljtdy icocassl 
during the war; aleghol was, of course, much more accessible 
dm iq Lapland and more ficcly indulged iq. MoraJ standards 
showed sonaesLiekmiiig and there was one divorce. 

The Suenje] Skolcs adjusted cKcnucIves the Ica^ easily to their 
new smroundings. Tbe womoi Ibimd the rauQning system diiS* 
ailt and often food did nor last up to tbe lae^t peiiM. Early in 
1945 Lapin Sivisrysseiira (the Society Ibr the PromodDn of Lappish 
Ctdtiifc!,^ which had always takma u^ml mtEresrin the isolated, 
culturally conservative SkoJts, therefore arranged for assembling 
the evacuees in barracks, with a common mess and a housekeeper 
a chaig^e. This naeasurc, hoivcYcr wise, was icsoibal by some 
Skolts in that it restneced the &ce use of duui ration cards, in 
any case they longed to recum w Lapland. As Suenjei waa allotted 
to the U.S.S.R. by the annimoep they were moved ro eastern 
Inari in the winter of 1045-46. 

Ar the termination of hostilities the odier Lappish evacuees in 
FinUnd were faced by a complete absence of houses and the ever¬ 
present peril of scattered mines. The reiqdeerdacrden retnmed 
first* but their funilics insiited on joining them during the suamner 
and autumn of 1945, although it meant sbaiing a ’very primitive 
life, in temporar)' shdeers or in the •ccUars of their old hgnscs- 

In tbe course of their warfime cKpericnces all tbe Lapp evacuees^ 
at the cost of the suffering and haidihip cnduitd by some, had 
gained a wider oudook by issodanng closely with people living 
in quite di^erent drcuimraitces;* It was also an advantage to cbe 
Lapps chat the Eumu of PohjanmUp for instance, came to conxet 
their fomicr nodoni about Lapps in many respects; they Jeaiqcd 
that Lapland, which bad been just a Cbristenatcard country, was 
inhabited by intelligent people^ worthy of ropect. At the same 
thne intra-Lapp solidarity grew: the Lapps learned to value ihcLr 
own cdtutt. Tbek commofi interests emerged under the scress of 
cvacaadon and had a imif>Tng cfiect, whi^ hnnid expressioa in 
the founding of Samii Utto (the Lappish League, til. ^Mutual 
Assodadon") * in April, 1945, 


Wat Sert^ke 

The Finnish Lapps served in the two wars in the same ’way as 
ocher ddzens, having no spechd status as a minority or as rerndw^ 
herders. Most of ihcm acted as fionder guards fioin time to tifn^ 
and they served in various leghnenp, principally on the northem 
border. The rigid discipline of irulitaiy service does aoi as first 
come easily so most Fmnish Lapps, but their knowledge of how ro 
orient dicmsclvrs and to furvh'c in wild, uninhabited country 
was a great asset to due forces and many wer-e promoted to die 
rank ofpccf>' oflicct. Eleven Lapps were MUed iu the Winter War 
and 37 m die Second War or immediately after, through the 
mines left behind by tbe mneating Germojis. These 
amounted to 2 per cent, of the Lapp populadon, Finnish casualties 
as a whole being in the same propottion. Ffirtberniore, six 
Lappish war-woimdcd practically lose their capacity to work. 


Fig. 3. F^CH BtnxT (1949) Ajjom tite land &auNDAU£S 

op TBE SKOLTS^ NEW SUMMER PASTTOE, TO PfiEVlNT 
BEINDEEP NEW TO THE ItEClON FROM STEAYING 


Poit^War Prehttms 

The stock of reindeer was seriously depicted through the ewo 
wars. In 1958 the Lapps owned 47*0™ reindeer (one-fifth of due 
national reindeer stock), in 1946 about 16,COO. The drop can be 
atirihuced to three malit causes: the intensive ilaoghter of deer go 
help meet the cousitry "* waitimc food reonirenueiiis; die 6ct char 
many deer remained in areas lost under the peace treaty: and the 
dcpn^dotis of the Germans. 

In withdra’wihg ftom Finland the Germans nor only borqed 
down bouses^ but destroyed boats and cvm cut fishing nets 10 


FIG- 4 . SKOLTS EN ROUTE TO TTIE HRST OOMMtTKTTTf M££T^ 
INC AT THE YTLUlGfi CENTRE FN THE HRW PATTUBELANDS 

ly JC McMj imp 


Fig. 2 . ONI OP the new hous^ built poh rm. skolts by 
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pieces. Bem-een die condition encountered bv die evacuees on 
their irnmi arid the ftatidards associated ‘with cue brisk economic 
life of Finland in there is sdlJ a lon^ road to travel. Npnnally 

Lapp* are roc hadJy off, hne many beome mipovmsbcdi during 
evaoiarion. through losses not Covered by war-damage eoinpcim- 
tiDii and through buying focKi supplies on the 'bbek market/ 
as did most Finm_ For those who md lose all ihdf reindeer the 
nacural lA-ay to recovery' was through fishings but fishing implo 
moLts were lacking at first. 

Assbcancecame, novii'eveT, from several directtotis. U.N.R.R.A,, 
as part of its ver^' csiensivc hdp to North Finland, provided die 
Lapps with fishing nets and other couipmenr The TnremancinaJ 
Red Crow, the Quakers and die Salvation Army also included 
the Lapps in their beneficent work in Finland. The Sw^edish 
Europran Relief (Europahj^pen] concribuned F-M, 2^000,000 
towards the purchase of reindeer for the Skolts. Emit Mankcr 
(Curafor of the Lapp Secdon, Northern Muscinn, Stockholm) 
organized 2 collection among Swedish Lapps whkh bought one 
go^ lasso for each Fimuih Lapp nrindecr-herder, an invaluabtc 
gift, imce die make-do lassos of paper rope were proving very 
muatis^ory. In England rhe eqiuTOeni of over F.M. 3|000,000 
lias been rais^ by the Skoli Lapp Relief Fund,® launched by the 
Swiss author Robert Crottet, who visited the Skolts in 
1^7 and 1534S, and has aroused w'idapread mtercst by his wTitings^ 
lectures and broadcisfs. Since 193^ the Skolcs have had a 
frtetid in Dr. Ethel John Lindgrm, Cambridge ethnngtapheri a 
mcnibcr of the Fund Committee, The English actress Flora 
Robson was decorated with the Order P^^? Bmi^ifUate Hurnffii^s by 
the Finnish Govemment in 1949 for a highly sxiccessful broadcast 
on behalf of these displaced Lapps. Thegencrouj conEJibudcn &otn 
Drirain has been used mainly to buv reindeer and fishing equip¬ 
ment, but also prcejoui nails for die 16-km. fence round tud) 

C of the 200 Wi ktti. of new stmnner pastnreland as are nor 
ded by' lakes (see fig. 3), ihU precaution ben^ necessary untU 
the purchaW reindeer reorient their homing instinct. Towards 
the new Orthodox ehapcl F.M. 200,000 have also been set aside 
fiom Ac Brirish fiuid and small grants have been given to a few 
Skolcs in exceprioiutly distressed circumstances. 

The Finni A Government has meanwhile done much lot Lappish 
rrhabilitatiom Aisignieg the Skolts an am suited to Acir needs 
proved a very difficult problem, but after 1 Aort period in 
URSatisfactory surrounAngs a solnrioti was found m 1947. Tlie 
majorit>'^ Ac Suenjd Skolo, now live north-east of liuri (sec 
map, fig. t). In this wilderness Ac Stare has built more than 
50 houses (each wiA separate mrehouset and Aeep pai) for Ac 
Skolo (sec fig. 2), and rhe total bu^ct is about F.M. 60,000,000. 
Even if Ac lakes do not offer fishing eompirable to Aar in Ae 
Skolrs' former territoty, Ac liAco pastures arc excellent and 
Cimsdrute a Reliable basis for Lapp economic life. The State is also 
meeting Ac cost of a school and a nrtall hospitaL The first com- 
muniry meeting was held in rhe new Skolt centre in April, 1949 
(sec fig, 4)- 

In conctusion, I would pomt out Aar Ac Lapps of Fudand arc 
not a dyinc race. Thanks to bmet hcalA measures Acir numbers 
have, on Ac contrary', recendy increased {aster than before and 
can be cscpccfcd ro rue considerably. OpportuniriH for exploiting 
chdr tcirito^' have ticverthdas been much drcumscrJhcd Arou^ 
Ac mfiux of Fmns, especially smcc Ac war^ as a large propotdon 
of Aose who had lived A Ac ceded Petsamo region sought out 
Ac norAcmmost provinces of Finlatid for Aeir new homes. This 
has mcre-ased the Lapps^ anxiec)* about their people's fiicure and, 
in cceisultadoil wiA the Soacty for Ac Promotion of LappiA 
Cultiuc, a Lappdeputerinn vidted Helsinki in May, r947,* to place 
Ac Lapps^ views wore Abc PriHiJctii and Ae Govcttiwicfti. They 
were well rceeived, and results have followed. On Pchniaiy 3, 


1949, Ac Government set up a State Commhrion? charged wi A 
suggestiRg official measures to safeguard Ae cultural and economic 
future of Ae Finnish Lapps, 


Nms 

^ The (1949) State Commusion on the Lapps defines 2 Finnish 
Lapp as a person who speaks Lappish and one of whose pirenta also 
jpe^, or ^Mike; LappiA at home. On Ais basis 1 have made 
mvesdgariaas wiiich yidd an estimate (for E Januaiy', 1949) of 2,446 
Lapps m Enontekio, Inari, Utsjoki and Sodankyli (whiA form 
Aeir territory proper). A further S3 arc known of in oA ct areas, 
but as some of Acse hatdly regard Aenudves as Lapps, Ac number 
2^500 gives perhaps Ae fairest impression of Adr present strengA. 

Some 1,509 persons may be ckssified as Mountain Lapps m the 
four provinces mentioned, speaking a dialect dmikr to that of Ae 
Swedish Karesuando Lapps, and 543 as Fishing Lapps of Imri, 
speaking East Lappish, whue 394 arc Skolti, now resettled in Inari, 
speaking a dialctx of Acir own and belonging to Ae Greek 
OrAodox Chuieli. 

^ AlAough only 166 (ui Enoutekio) are today true nomads, Ac 
herders are always movuig wuh Acir lemdccx to new pastuies. 

^ Founded in ipJOt Ac Society has grown to a memberAip of 
about 750 (Including 90 Lappif} and issues a series of pubUcadDns m 
Finnish and LappiA and a periodic^ in Lapp^p SabmdM (quarterly 
from t934, sue nmubcri yewy ftom 1947 j editor Dr. Etkki lAonen, 
Lecturer 'm Finno-Ugrim Ungniitic Research at Hddnki Uni- 
vcfsity). The Chaimian is Pmfesior Jaakko Keranen {Director of rhe 
Centi^ Metcotologfoal Irurmiie)i and Ae Secretary Mag. Karl 
Nickul (gcodcsist)i Ldnritie j2 A i9t Helsinki On Ac Council of 
Ac Sodetya btan A at Jvalo half Ac members arc Lapps. 

^ Chairman AnA Outakoild (retired sdiOolceachcrL Sceretary 
Juhani Nuorgam^ LnarL Tlic League ha$ arranged for broadcasts in 
Lappish fooRi Oulu (Uleabo^] radio stafioD, oonsming of news 
(is minutes weekly) and religious services (monthly). [It a learned 
Aat Outakoski died on 16 April, 1950, and was succeeded by 
Erfcki Jomppanen (sec note 7).—Ed.) 

3 From its formal inauguration (7 ^bruaryp 1947) uu A Oerober, 
1949, rhe diairman of Ae Fund was the FrraA scholar Professor 
ITcnis Saunt, now nsccecdcd by Mr. G, Hutchison, editor and 
publisher. The Secretary is Mr, Citmcc and Ac Hon. Tceanucr 
Mi. Peter Ramsford (iS, Giidler& Ro 4 (L London, W.m], Besides 
j(^5,5oo raised m England (up to Jauuaiyp 1949], Mr. Crotret has 
eoilcctcd coatributioiis in Swii^rl^d, during ai^ after Ae war. 

^ See Som^^ik^E^ (Uppsala), 19471 No. 3, and 'Lapp^ 

fih Crisis^' Pkii>fid, mppL to SuQmcn Knvtikhdf VoL JIL 

No. 4t, 9 October^ 

^ CbaizTuaji Vicehii^dshovdmg 11 man I Aonen, Oulu (Uleaborg)^ 
Secretary ELirl NkkuL Half of Ac membtfs of Ac Commission are 
Lapps: Oula Aikio (iriudeef-hctdef), Erkka jomppanen (remdecr- 
hjcrder and buriimsntan) and Anm Oumi^du, and for Aeir 
eonvenicuar meefiugi have been held in Jnari and Oulu, The 
CommixsaoD^s Report is expected to be ready in Ae spring of 
1951- 

XPrA Intenmdoii^ Cotigtesi of Sociology : RomCi 1950^ 
OffWfunmjlrf by Sit Jtftm MyreJ 
7 I The XIVA IntcTiudonal Congress of Sodology will be 
held in Rome early in September, 1930. It was coavened 
for Budiarest in 1939 but could not be held, Aough five volumes 
of its proceedings were issued fay Ac RmmnfaD Orgamring 
Coramiticc. The Congtes^ at Rome will continue Aat sc^on, 
wjA Ae some topics on Ac agenda, rogeAer wtA others approved 
by Ac Orgatilring Cominiriee+ and encrusted to spedalist rap^r- 
t£ms. Other subjects may be proposed only by leave of Ac 
Ccmiiiiinec. 

CDnimunkadoos will be accepted uiiriJ 30 june, 1950, in 
English* French, Gemun, Italim, Portuguese or SpaniA, and 
Aouid be accompanied by a summary in English, Frmch or 
Italian. PoUtical and rdigious coutTOVersdes arc exdudcA 
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Tbc Cci^ress fee Is fixed at 3,000 and cniicln the member 
CO a copy of the prooxdmgi prmted m fcaJy, The ineclmgs will 
be held at due Umv^miy of Rome. 

Those who wish to taic part in due ccrcmoniH of the Jnbilec 
Year of die Catholic Churri may ipply for A ' Pilgrim's Caid^ 
(TetjCTiJ to die Committee for the Holy Year in 

ihcir own country. 

All persons who wish for further circulars of the Congress 
should send their names and addresses 10 the President of die 
Orgamzing CoirmiJtrcc, Professor Corridg Gini, the UmsrcTsicy* 
Rome. 

Sixch Intemadoiial Congress for the Hiseory of Scitnee^ 
Anuterdnm^ 14-it Aagast^ 1950 
Papers of possible anthropological interest submitred 
to the sixth IntemaCiciaal Congress for the History of 
Science, ro be held at Amsiertbm from T4 to zi Aegusc, 1950, 
inctiidc: 'European wdghts and measures derrTod horn ancient 
standards of the Middle East'; ^Quelques ohiervaticins gAsgra- 
phiques ^rcugaiscs du XVTe li&de dans I'Afri^uc Tropicalc de 
f'Otienc ; ^W. Goethe comme prdcur^ur de la th^ric de 
I'^olurion'; 'The species concept firom Ray to Darwin’; ^Causes 
for sietilicy of Greek rcchnolog^'' ■' Le folklore ptdiistorique dans 
la m^fdedne popiilaire fimn^ise ; ^Sdence and the development of 
culture ’; ^The Eegmning of Things,’ a film on life in die Bronze 
Age, Section [V (Hkio^ of Methciiic) propom to cake as orte of 
its themes the history' of medied folklore. 

Further inforiuation about the Congress may be obtamed fmni 
Professor Ir. R. J* Forbes* Harragvllefttraac i, Amstcrdarii^Z. 

Dutch Antheopotogicat News 

[t is learned fiom Eh'. A. J, van Borfc-Fcltkamp, of 
die Ro)'al Institiite for the Indies, Amsterdam^ that the 
fortnet Department of Edinography (Afdelmg Volkcti- 
kimdc) is now known as Afdeling Cdcitrde en Phy'sbchc AndtitH 
pologie; Professor Dr. R. A. M. Ikrgrnan has been appointed 
AnthropoJogm co ebb dcpjrttiicnii aid Professor of Physical 
Anthropology in the University' of Amsterdam, 

Tire Ncderlandseh Nadoiiaal Bureau voor Anduopolpgie and 
the Nederlandsche Anchropolc^sche Vcrocniging have been 
amalgamated under the tide Ncderlands Genodcschap vuor 
Andwopologic. 

Asfodatioii of SocUl Anthropologiits. Naie of o ifjzfr/jiy 
Ilf Id" fltf 6 and yfitumry, 1950 
The winter meeting of the Associatioii was held at 
the Museum of Ardlicology and Ethnology, Cani^ 
bridge, on 6 and 7 January. There were present : Professor Fbrde* 
Dr. Fortes, Dr. Fortune, Professor Gluckmam I?r. Heniiques, 


Professor Hutton„ Dr. Leudi, Dr. Litdc, Dr. Mair» Dr* Pidding^ 
ton. Dr. E^idiards, Dr. Srinivis^ Dr. Scanner^ Mr*J, A, Bames 
and Mr. Clyde Miichtll w^ere invited to join die Assodadon, 
Dr, Leach opened a discussion on “The Rclcvanre of History to 
Social Anthropology.' It was dedded to hold the next meeting 
at Btmuingham in Angusr* imiTiedbiely before the nicctmg of 
the Brimn AssodaEkon. Dr. R. E. Fortune wdl introduce a 
discussion at this meeting of the A. S.A- 

The New t>ireciory 

The Hoo. Editor of Mak Icarm diar the third edition 
of [he Itit^rmaiiona! D/rrtJ'i:ify of Attfhropohgistf, prepared 
under the auspices of the Committee on Intcrmtioiial 
Reladons in Andiro^ogy of the American Anthropological 
Assodaiion and tbc Division of Anihmpologj" and Psychology, 
National Research Council, b now forthcoming, and may in 
fact appear before this note. As many British anthropolDgirci are 
aware. Professor Herskovits and his colleagues have spared no 
pains to make this edition comprehensive, and it U assured of a 
Very warm welcome, especially in view of the great rKpansiDQ of 
anthropological Studies since the Kx:ond edition appeared in 1940^ 
The price is three dollan, and orders for copies nor already mb- 
scribed for should be addressed to the Secretary, Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology, National Research Coundh 
Washington 11, DC., U.S.A. 

Fieldw ork Reguter of British Arekeology 

The Reldworfc Register formerly maintained by the 
University' of London Insdtute of Arthaeolagy has been 
taken over by the CouDcd for British Arch^colt^'. 
iind its scope is expanded to indude the whole country. 
A monthly Calendar of Excavations, which supplies up-to-daie 
informadon on excavations planned or in progress^ U sent to 
volunteers for an annual fee of It h hoped due this register, 
betides being useful to archaeologists who may need voluntary 
labour, will help to provide an ondet for the energies of iiie 
iftcfcasaig number of people who wish 10 take part m such work. 
Arehscologisis who are planning excavations are asked to com- 
niunicatc with the Assistant ^retary of the Council ac 74, 
Omiosv Gardens, London, 5-W,7, 

The PreHstoHc sokd Sussex Arckxological Socicticf i Joint 
Meeting 

A joint meeting of the Prehistoric Society and the 
Sussex Archscolugical Sodecy will be held, at the invita¬ 
tion of the latter, at Bt^ton from za to Z5 Sepienilxu', 1950, 
It will he concerned widi the archeology of Sussex. Information 
may be obtained from die Hon. Secretary of the Frehistori: 
Society, Mr. T, G+ E, PowcU, M.A., F^S,A., DepartmeuE of 
Pfchutoric Arthicology, The Univcrsicy, liveipooL 3. 
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Mankind So Far. By Wiltiam HowtUs. London (Sigma Books], 
1947. i^. xii* 219, ‘wrft UhistFaHms md rad mops. fWfr i6s. 

Thij is a bfiehtiy written series of essays covering the 
story of early metL It stam with a short note on verte¬ 
brate and on mammalian character and then reviews the anthro^ 
poids. The accolmf of the dscoverica in Java rs a lively one, but bis 
discusuon and illustrations might have been improved by mote 
fefiaracc to Solo. He votes for the view that nukes the Fdtdown 
dcull and jaw belong 10 the same pCKoo* and be does so cu the 


ground of the indk^tiDru tiinuihcd by rhe subsequent (1915) 
dtMVcry of the tooEh and skull fia^ciua about two miles away, 
ai is weU krown. One welcotncs hii Teoogtution of the fact thai 
Homo sapitm m the Upper Pabtolithk showi contiderablc dii- 
foroice^ ranjgtng, as Morant tus xtid, as widely as many modem 
populations. Howells draws spedd atteutkm to eontrasts b^ecn 
the CroMagnon and the Combe CapcDe skulls and skeleeoiis. 

The last too ot more pages talk about the peoples of the prcicuc- 
day ^vorld aiKl their evolution. Again there is much bright and 
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forthrig^i: statcfucnc a good deal h scrniubdng. Otic is a iMe 

afraid that ilic auihor diags to tfic idea ofa Rict and so 

^ that is to groups divided ofT ajid thcncciotth distinct He per¬ 
haps dchti trtrt sulfkietLtly allow for the view ilut the hutods of skb 
charjcfcr^ hair type^ nose Ibrm, head and face meamrenicnts oiav he 
very diverac. H. J, FLEURJE 

Tlie Hathem. By WHliam HrrwW/. AW Yi^fk {Dmtbf^day}, 1548. 

30 ( 5 . 

^ y Thu ii 3 brilliant desetipcion of the ndigioii -of primitive 
man. The author of Mtmkmii Far gi^ics one of the 
sueemet aecounts of primitive cehgioii in Jer i^uimzi aspects that 1 
rra-embef to have read. Afrer two short introduefory dupters on 
the nature of rcligioa he deals, in thirrem moiCi with mona and iabu, 
magic, divination. mcdJdtit; witchcraft, ihamaiiinn, the next 
world, soulsj anontor-woj^hijp. toteniixm, dcmoiis^ gods, and 
riuiai, to coiaclude with iUuittaticru of how teligioas come and go 
and a ftnal biicf chapter (fy) on origins and conclusiom. The book 
is very lightly writtem not without touches of sardonic humour, and 
enimently readable, but it is none the less solidly thought out and 
thoroughly soundp a proper volume to sk in any amhropologiEil 
^4 library or ou the shelves of any layman whose cutes he in 
that direcuoti. If k be pcm^ble 10 ciiddac so admiiabk a cou- 
spectuA, one mig^t complain that not enough emphasis has been 
given to the South-£ast Alla n and Indonesian theory of'soul stuff.’ 

it is in such a concrete conception of life u a ftmte tupply of 
limttod matter that much if not all primitive ji^osophy of life and 
dcaib itUsC srait. All plrdosoplile^i Says Schopenhauer, in the 
confcmpiacion of death; and no empirical description of death could 
Ik ^ven in. primitive langpgc wltliout the use of couOTtc terms, a 
Ihnjbttion of no link significance in savage philosophies^ Dr+ 
Howells, howler, rcpudiaies all attempts to rcconsrrtict the early 
pha^ of reli^on, of which he iays that no reconstruction can be 
justiii^.^ Religion, he holds, Is ' something inftbpeiuabk in primi¬ 
tive life/ something which resolves conflictt, tmifta enviromnent 
and so 'roun^ our the teachings of exutence w^hether these art 
material or social' Aniuusni he regards as 'an atticude* rather than 3 
belief a wiUingncas to accept things in nature as having human 
reactions thhiking up an explarudon afterward rather than bcfbie- 
hand/ Dbvjously such an attitude must precede the cxplanadcm, 
or iuch an miplanation would be preduded. and equally obviously 
the atcimde is innace since it ii typical of all childrco, but it does not 
explain die formation of the concept of a spirit or a god or a ghosi. 
Dr, Howdb seems mdined to explain cocceptional behaviour 
(e.^, that of AutttaUau mourning) as explkabk by the psycho- 
lo^cal necessity for emoriomi release. No doubt psychologioj 
satisfiction can be obtamed from a custom, but though it may 
dictate the choke of concepts foniied by the mind^ it 11 quiic 
jiioc^ thidg CO suppose that the need for psychoJogicaJ oonifott 
can imebte the formalion of a concept. Similarly while the ef^ of 
a belief in demons or witdies may be to aftqni a uwftil mearu of 
social iclf<on£rol, it cannot; be suppoi^ that the necessity for self- 
control engenders the shape of the belief which k o tilim . F^hcr* 
when Dr. HowcEi states categorically that 'prtmirive pcopk do nor 
confuse gods with images.,. any more than Catholics do/ one 
cannot help fcelixig that be may conceivably be just ftihng in hh 
attempt to thifik. in terms of ihe umnscruefed mind. There is vety 
little doubt about die coofimon which may exist in a primitive 
mind bcfw'ccn a pcrsomliry and a name, and confused thhikiiig 
abmrc a perwmlity and an idol is pcriiapi even easicT. 

There is a useful bdex, eight pages of appropriate illusitationi, 
amh Ihibg the covers^ a map of the world w hidi shows the rough 
location of peoples used to Ulustrate die theme of this adniiiabk 

J. a HUTTON 

Piychc^natypu and the Social Sciences, Voh 1 . j 4 ii Arwmi 
o ftd/tfjffl. New Vbfjfe {fiiifrmL Unttt. fVesr). 

1947 4 ^ 7 -Price * 7 .sp 

In the preface to this book, die editor reviews the 
iiiEiicncc of psycho-amlyiai on auduopologiAs durbg the pan 
thitry yean, and apart ftoni 1 &w notable excepfiom hndi chat 
uithiopok}gh& uKf psychu-aiuiydc tcrmi without umlmtauding 
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thdr meanbg. He hopes for further progrMs m the ftituic; htw^ 
ever, it is dililctilc to see how thii progress is to be brought about, 
for to understand "psychc^-andyric anthropology’ he considers the 
anthropolo^ must not only be analysed but should have experi-^ 
nice of analydc praetkt. But perhaps be envisages 'psydicHanalyric 
antbrapolo^' m an esoDcrie branch written by a few for the less, 
for he says that 'nobody can understand what it is all about without 
having been analysed/ However, it k reasonable to suggest that it 
k pot beyond the wit of andiTopoIogkts to understand the general 
prinripl« of pjycho-analysk, and this ^ouid guide them to make 
observations dut they mi^t otherwise neglect, although they may 
be tpuble to analyse the results m a correct Freudian manner. 
Already Freud's theories have jrimulated mttch v^uabk observa- 
tion+ especially on mftnt and child bdiaviour. 

Clyde fCluckholin contribntess a shore anJek on 'Navaho bifincy 
and ^rly OiiJdhood/ It i$ the result of a most painsuking invefti- 
gation with seventeen codaborators^ undcit^eu in successive 
penods, visiting the ume Navaho village and observing die same 
chxldrrn from bhth tKiw^ards at yearly intervals. Navaho blancsmftcr 
a mbimum ofimncccsMiy frtinrarioD: they arc fed when diev cry 
for food, deep when they like and all training h genile; thm k m 
intofcrcncc wilh inftntilc sexuality. Yet later, fears and dkcorrion 
emerge rimOar to those of duldren. in more testricting societies.. 
Kluckhohn suggest? that 'pjychoanalysk may have placed undue 
emphask on the results of rnfant ttaliung. The mere (zet dut the 
mfanc k helpless and yet dependent in respect of hk parents may 
be sufbcknr bask for the dl^rtioa in the unconscious projections 
of hk parents whkh seem to form a common substratum m the 
folkloTc of all peoples/ 

Rdheim'a contrihution. 'Deeam Analysis and Redd work/ k based 
on his owTi held work. He rceonk dreams of one informant 

and seven of another^ He shews bow free association to the dreams 
mpplementcd other anikropological methods, and brought to light 
data t^t mighr odierwke have been neglected ft k not mrprmng 
bis grves prominence to the Ckdipus complex, though 

his invesdgadchn was amotjg matrilineal peoples. 

The sccrion on JapancK character by Hcrmami M. Spit^ k 
based on Lterature and data from other frcldwoikos. Psycho- 
analysis, he states, 'studks human pcrsonalky as a re^t of a ntver- 
cEiding spita of c^^cts.' Behavkuar k dictated by compromkea on 
the hemistkpriridple between die needs of the ego, id and superego 
die three parts wWeb make up the human personality. Tlww 
JapaiK^ tcaiti seen in the coniibict of the war art subjected to 
analyric cxamiiQtioii: the Japanese readiness to die rather than 
mnendcr, the nature of their cruelty and their concept of rincciky 
JaDan^ traihmg and educarion are reviewed briefly. It is cott- 
sidcred that weaning, though rather Lte, h a severe trauma. Inftmtile 
and ^ildiili aggr^on k tmcheckcd unrii school age; but thence 
utitiJ the a^ of retifemmt at 60 the Japanese must bow to authority. 
Compedrion in sdiool k not encouraged; m contesis all are given 
pri^ Thk results In a weak ego; the Japanese kam to accept ilk 
and become maaochkis. Other piychc^aiialytk reasons for smddc 
are idll less easy to understand TTie mafaility to refum home if one 
IS disgraced m the view of the soda! hkrardiy k a well known fkt 
in Japanese hkory and KceralurG; culmtaliy suldde has been con¬ 
sidered honourable and surrender disgracefuL It k d^fficul^ thete- 
fare; to M why Dr, Spireer coruidm surrender an "imcoiudous* 
d^ikl of the J^anese system of scKicty,’ 

psy^o-ait^ytw miotu for i iscmdeicaice ofcmeltr and (he 
iaii^ of sDcerity » ihe Emperor while acting decdt&lly' to the 
fort^ner do not tom more convindag. Yet eren unMuiysed 
p«pH who 5il to ippredate (lie importMt’eomiKion of the cat- 
mg of «|d food and the habinul hot hath urfth Japanese chancter- 
f^atifin, may agree with »me of the pRictical condunoiu that 
the author fiom ha method. Ctartainiy with the Mciii 

rcstoranoii the Japanea thut off dder methods of dediag wii 
aegrtssson and kv* ihcn^va a difficuJt task in tnos^miH- 
twi), while emphaanng the dninity of the Emperor in education 

by Dr. Wdman andgwen psychs^^ded s^cuSna- 
1100. The fcgmd mTfitm end Tdhi of the primal horde h Kcn 
rented and tiie CEdipia comple* ia seen as the basis of all three 
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pcEfbTQUnGcs. AnthrDpoIogbts agree with ixldman's ftatezneear 
that insfinctiial needs have net di^ared from pnmseval tunca^ Hie 
coEoUaiyp ho'wevcr, that 'the rituals of mankind at the present rime 
have due same psychcigencsis as the rimak following the mumatic 
cvpitA tn ^-hlcii primeval m^n was subjected' solw no problems 
for cbe anthropologiir as ii ignores the fart that man is a sodd 
atiiitiaL !i Is euricpus that chrotighout this aiticle k k issttmed tfiac 
the monogaiuous social ^mdy of toda>% as vfcll as other existetic 
Jbnm of the sodai ^urily^ are all equivdent to the hypcthedcal 
* primal horde/ From the above seatetnent it would appear that 
only the traumatic ^nutratioa of hutmcmal laecds gives rise to 
ritual. This theory could be substaoriated by couridei^g all ritual 
coiuiectcd with procuring food^ himriiigt agriculture, rain, etc,, 
as due to the trauma of being deprived ofmotlier's milk; wJrule those 
eoncemiug luamage, fertility, etc-, could be traced to die CEdipus 
skuariojL I do boe mceud to suggest that by means of the procesHs 
of identiheadon, dtipkcemeur at^ sytnboliWi this cannot be done, 
for k has been done in various articles in this book: eitcept tha t 
Feldman tTacj» fiisdhnts ritual to the CEdipm situatioii, not to oral 
lustration, and m udicr artidcs in this book himriug, war and 
death rituals are traced to the same source. But 1 do suggcsi that 
while the p^dio-attalyric lurthod insists on finding such gmetalired 
causariofi^ it camtot be of muth use to the anthicpologhtt who 
reaDgmzcs the emDrional value of rihial to the participants^ but 
whw probkm is to corrclaEo patricukr rimals with the society in 
which they arc enacted. Wluthelp is itto him that my or ail patterns 
of behaviour arc auocialcd wirii Inl^t feeding and childish jealous^'? 
What light can be shed on litci^tuze, cither to reader or writer^ to 
know that ah writers judcr fham oral fhutratfonp aiit^ouism co 
tile mother? (Dr, Btrglcr)+ Of what hope is there for intprovemenr 
in tidal rdadons if Negro lyndimg k due to the univer^ CEdipus 
complex? Dr. Strrba hopes such arts may actually bring progroiSp 
for riic guilt after the murder of the father was the statring point of 
culture in the Primal Horde. It would be disappointing to cDndude 
that the study of the unconsdoui^ so brilliantly imrisEcd by Freud, 
his thrown so little light on the social sdcnecs as a perusal of this 
volume suggests, BRENDA Z. SELlClMAN 

I>as Mtitterre»cht. J, Bediofm, f^ikd by Km^l Mtuii with 

tki dimfmre q/ HarM PiAchs^ Cioldv Meyrir («W Kitrt 
y I Sdvfild. Basti (Btfwie 1948. 3 ripk, pp^ 1,176 

(fwtiihiiviM), 9 platjrs 4l end ^ Ke/. a. (ylbo unin/ 
tdnrgwiy as 2 dmf 3 tf Baji:ht^m*s CatleOed H-'fifltjJ Pti(t 65.00 

There have b«n only two previoua issues of this aiithiopolngica] 
cLasxic, in 1861 ainl 18^, and in both the typography and general 
coruhdon of die tM were deplomblc. The present version is 
cypo^phically beaurifUl; the text thaou^out has been coiro^cd 
agWut the odgiuai majiuscripc; footnote tefctenccs h^vc been 
checked and elaboratecL These two volumes, bowevefp are for 


libcary shelves rather than for the general leadcf^ The only critical 
commetiE is to be found on pp, 1,109-1, ii7> where the editor cakes 
some note of riie influence of the hook upon Bachofen's rtm- 
temporaries and bis successors, llie original text takes up 1,010 
pages. Use balance oonskts of an essay by the editor reviewing 
Baj^fen's life and work, the circunutanccssuiTniiiiding ihc w^riting 
of iI^l^ MuHcrredif and the textual defects of wlkr cdiaotH, 

E. R. LEACH 

The Feminine Character: History of an Ideology. By Ffe/4 
fCfrm. LoffdfKi {Ktgim Paul), 194O. Pp. 22S, fifS/,, Appendix. 
y T PrifT lir, 

Feminism^ one may say militant fcmiiiisin, is the basis of 
this study. The cady sections arc an arudysil of the work of a number 
of writers on womans covering roughly the past two or three 
gcuerariDmajid trearech with some te^Jieticy, lea fkun the podriou as 
staled in the tkle than from thaE of the penotulity of the author. 
The touchstone m assotriug pcrjoiulity is her experience of and 
attitixde towards womaiiho^ as die convinced feminist sees Jt. The 
incoresr of riik method u great, but the critic secs a source of error. 

Thcte (bllowj a study of the gradual appearance of an ideal of sex 
equality* and of ibe emandpatipii of women, as the stnigglc has 
been railed which would give to women an entry into the pro- 
fesskms and bbours of men as well as assiiriiig to them an equal 
legal and fiiiancul scatui. Hus fact, w^hile it does tuor cmiic rite 
familiar names, introdueef us to less known social refonnets who 
pkyed an important part in inBuenciag public opimoo and family 
oudooL It seems regrettable that die more subEle -effects of w'ork 
like that of Josephine Buder End no place in the author's purview. 

Tim bisiofiral fact leads up to a ducwion of recent invesrigattom, 
nam-dy the psychological ftudics of Tennari and CoX, of Helen 
Bradford ibonipson in Chiogo, and of Margaret Mead. 

C. B. % HODSON 

Clraplen in Westmi CivUixatLom Sel^cteJ and tdiied hy fhe 
ContirmpoFory CivlBsation Staff CcSmnbiit 

OnuTTSifFi Cv/’iipnfrfif LWi'. Ftrii (Lundonr^' 
Cet^rry 194S. 2 tvlf., pp. 437 ii, 

299. J^fke i4J^ eaek uoi 

Matty liands have prepared this tvv o-volumc textbook for the 
students of the contmiporary civiliaatbn course at Columbia 
University'. The twenty diapicts attempt to covet the development 
of human uisrituriocu, political, eronatiiic* ndiglous and iniellectuab 
within the time span horn Athcniai] democracy to ^viet com- 
iiiintbdTL Inevitably perhaps it has most of the defeca coinmon to 
smdent'^s guides, m pirtiruHJ a tendency to make definiti; luiejututs 
on nnLtets that are stiU uncertaini Supplemented by lectures aud. by 
readings there rtctunniendcd (neither bibliogtaphy nor footnotes 
accompany the text) k could fuilil its purpose admirably^ hut for the 
general reader there k Iktie to recommend iu J. M. MCXJEY 
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Tli« Sorcerer*! Apprentice. By Eispfth Httxley^ Lmdatt (Cliri£f4 
G 194 B. f^. xiiu |66. IVinf iSj. 

Mn. Hicd^ dLsarmingly warm her readen that this is tbe 
record of a hurried joumey^ in whkb '! missed out &r mure 
than [ was able to see/ AH the lame^ she turned her four moutlis tn 
the four East African Cerritorica to good account, and her gift of 
catching the visual impression gives her book a distinction that few 
of it 3 type attain. like all students of the calonia] world, she is coiir- 
cemed with the race against rimc--cbot only inlaying the foundatiom 
for independence,^ but irill more in saving from dratmetion the foil 
that is the basis of life itself Wherever she went she looked at the 
methods of fanners, African and EuropraiL Some of the Utter show 
whal sriendfre research and unremitting hard work can make of 
the unfriendly Africaia soil; the former present whar ti m cssertce 
3 political problem — how to rndiice them to take die action that 
is mdispcDsable if they are to avoid starvarion. Mrs. Huxley found 
depmringly many cases where de-stocking or sud-^anjcrvadoii 


measures had been suspended, sometimes ifrer 3 promtskig start, 
because of violent opposition from the uadvra mvolvcd. 

One puts down the book with a baiiled feeling because Mrs. 
Huxley is nddict the wholly objective observer nor the avow'ed 
exponent of a point of view. Her impatience with rbe makens of 
policy is abuitcbiiiJy clear, but w'hat she thmki rhey ought to do is 
much lets clear* and her criricisms of'GovcnimciiE' (in which sIse 
M irprisi^ly does jtoi indude the dutrict adinmistrarion) are so 
nujiy-sidEd riiaE some of them caned out. She insists on tlie 
important of dene ojntfol of Afrkan friming and sneers at those 
who mil put iliEtr frith in propaganda when, according to her, its 
Oulurc is apparent: yet on anochcr page she writes:' it has yet to be 
shown thar you ran apply compiiLdon in the face of public resistance 
or apathy wirhoui resort to sttong-^rm methods which, havbig 
cendenmed so rotutdJy in uriicrv wc could sraredy tisc ouirdves' 

(p. 167}. 

Her final condudon is that cootact with the West, whatever ic 
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rrtsy bivc doDc for the Afridti, has failed to stirngthen him in 
'virtue and sctfHlhdipLijie/ Again ii is not ckar la'hcthcr this is a 
Ctkidsm or a stateznciit of fact; a^ jji bobted pronouncement it 
iUuEninatcs little, L, P. MAIR 

CoocrLbuif3ci Pnrn o Esmdo da AotropologiA de Mopam- 
bic^uc : Algnmati Tribes do Dktrkt de Tete^ By J* R, 
D{y Santas, Jr, ilfpj/frfim /Spmujjtfcja, jWrtiidr^; Sirk Aritr^ 
patSjika c hlnol^k^ Kef IL PSriJC? {Type^ajia Kijentiafn^a), 
I9W. 416, 7J pJn/cr, 12 fahiv 
This Large work k acctnnpanicd by 44 pages of simmiir^ in 
F^nch and in Eiiglidi. The author has studied eight Zambeiian 
groups of the Tete area* each af which is composite^ Among the 
Nhdngu^ some people arc Laii^ tnusculat and well baLmcedt with 
loEcugoshapcd faces, yellowish or pcaii-white seJerode aad broad 
forehead, TTicre is also a Sorter, mugher type with strong bones 
and more marked prognathism^ and generally a suggestion of kin¬ 
ship with Bushmen. The Chicundai, probably partly descended 
from the Nhnrigu«, have hinb of 2 connexion with the Doskop 
or Hoitenrot type of Prof, Chit. Aii'etages for Nhungiicsc and 
Autunihas give statum of nearly 16S aiid 165 cin,» and average 


cephalic indicot of md 75-05, wtth msal indkes 9&60 and 
96^79, The map of prehistoric irnds in Mozambique h mtmtxmg* 
Measuremeurs of mdividiuls. are tabulated snd die work is rkhJy 
illustrated, FliuRE 


TnJti of the Divine Kingship in Africa. By P. Ha^M. 
[iVflfts), 1949. J^. 134, /ViVc Ss, 6d, 

Mr, HaddeldY examination of traits of divine kingship 
in ancient Egypt snd Africa brinp forward little fredi 
information on the subject. Indeetip his own words may be quoted: 

dealing with the origin of divine kingship in Egypt and among 
A&jcaci tribes we arc left largely in the rnlni of conjecture,^ Yet he 
indulges in mdt conjecturcp cspcc^y in a short chapter on ^The 
King and the Moon,^ 

It may seem ungracious to refer to misprinls in a book in which 
so many atichors axe quoted; mUspeUingS may not generally be of 
much importaiice, but when 'Nuer* is in one parur^ph eorreedy 
used to reifer to the peopk of that mmCp and in the Allowing om is 
a misprint for Nuha, the result is rtiidcadiiig^ 

BRENDA Z. SEOGMAN 
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Arqueologiu Agustinlana. By J&si Ffxee de Bwradas. 

{Imprmta 1943* .v, 169, iSp p/oJe/, i7<S 

We have recently received this massive work from the 
Instituto EtnoJogieo at Bogota, wliida is under the control of 
the Colombian Miuutry of Education. It describes reconnaissance asid 
cxcavatkm canied out by the author on b«half of the govemment 
hi *937+ R Contauij a very Urge niinnber of photographsi, some of 
them detailed, of the statues and other sculptures of San Aguido^ 
induding die notable carvings in the river bed at Lavipatas, but it 
appears tJiat the method of reproductiou scarcely docs them 
juscire, San Agustln has always constituted a problem, since its 
stone rarvingi are aai isolated phenomenon in spite of ail efforts to 
connect them with other Euuih American centres of stone-working, 
namely Tiahuamco^ Chavjn and Matubi. This work does aot solve 
the main difficulcy, but it gives indicatitints that it may be poiiibk 
to establish some sort of cultural succession in the nc^hboLurhood^ 
based on more solid groutidi than die typologir^ series of stooe 
carvbigi postulated in the book. The amhor desoibes tvs'o leveR 
contaiiung different types of pottery, in a mound couEainihg the 
reiuams of a 'megdithk* shrine or temple^ but the signihcsuiee of 
this will not be clear until the pottery, paraculatiy that of the upper 
level, lias been more luUy illustrated and described, and further 
examples of jcraribcation found. It seems that this and other mounds 
arc eotmecied with the ttone carvings and with burials in rectangular 
stone dsti. Anotiier type of grave w'aa found, namely a vertical shaft 
with a btrral dumber or diambcn sealed with flagstones, at the 
bottom; but it is not at all ckac what relation in riitie (or sp,icc} 
these have with the carvings and mounds. It is not pouihle from the 
drawings to dctomioc how dosdy the pottery from these giavcs 
is relate to that from the mounds, but for die most part it appears 
[o be dliferent- 

Sr, de Birndas was instrumental in setting aside a bmldhig 
21 2 muKum and in getting some of the prhidlpal carvings and their 
sufTouedingt declared national property, bui he complains that 
this has not availed id save some of the carvings at Lavapotai from 
serious dctcrioratiDfi due to weathering and carnal damage- 

G, H, S, BUSHNELL 

Crtmica Mexaencu^ By H. Teipepifwf, tdktd and a^ifh 

wofirr hy Manud OtfTW y Bnra. Mexim Leyoidi, 

gg S.A.I I944.J^+S43 

Tczoaomoc, a Mexican iroblciiuii, wjtHehii hrifory Li 1598^ 
two generarions after the conquest. It is a itraighifuirward account of 
rile history of the Aztecs from tlidr own pomt of vjew% and com pares 
wiih the work done for Tczcuco by Ixriilx^chiil and for Tlajeal j by 
Cam 4 rgD^ TeKsaomoc betrays some confusion about: the religion of 
Ills pDcstors. He had, however, the assistance of painted historical 
codices wiiidi no boger lurvlve- The first pare of the work seons to 


derive from a document not unlike Codex BoUJiini, but wkh a 
complete represenmeion of Huitrilopochtli; the Later diapterf give 
lists of tributes from conquered dries, prisDnen tak«4 names of 
war-captains, eft-, in a manner remmiscent of the documerLt of 
which a ropy stm-ives in Codkx Mendoza. Much is added from 
iradiodtis too complex co have been in codieei (at least as wt knoiv 
them). There is the dianiarsc aecount of the war with Tlarek^ko; 
and the dcscripriotis of rite ceremonies of burial and corouation of 
the great chiefr of the Mexieani. 

The notes added by Manuel Orozco y Berta give addidonai valrK 
to rius crideal edkioii of 2 most Important historyr One wishes that 
the pubUshers coiild have included a short biographical nodee of 
the author. A full modcru index would have helped the research 
wotker* and the ordmiry reader would be greatly aided by a map 
like ihut publiriied by Barlow in VoL XXXVI of the Jipuriidi de hi 
SntMii ties Amdrifonisifi de Parti. C. A. BIJRLAND 

Arts dc KAnafrique. By Raoui iTHiifiatiit Paris (Edittm$ du 
Chhir}, 194^. t99, iilMtiArorunii 

We ate told what is known or believed about die his¬ 
tory of each region of prc-Oainnibiaii Ainerki, and 
given a general survey of its cultuieand arts^ All this is vesy wdl and 
readably done. The book is illustrated with ido photographs by 
Emmanuel Sougea of the Mus^e dc fHornme. The phatograplu are 
cxcelkitt in themselvo* but less wdl tebted to the text than those in 
the s-olutnc on Oceama in the same seriesti It should be added that 
the paper, printing and binding of both ibese books arc such as in 
these days of ausrecity we seldom or never sec in this country, 

RAGLAN 

The Uttemiast Part of tbe EArch. By B. Luw BrMgtt 
Larsen (Hadder & 1948. Pp^ jjS, 97 iBaf,, 

5 mapt. Price jor. 

Mr. E. Lucui Bridges' accnimt ofliii fathets and his own 
life in Ticrra del FuegO U a remarkabk record of indomitable 
ioncei work. From 1^7^ onward, the Bridges frmlly continued to 
rmk fresh ground, found new settkmcnls and make fruthet cod- 
tacti wirii & Fuegians, surmounting the fortokLiibk difficulties 
inherent in the climate and the geography of the country. 

Fot the observations ou natural history and as a story of human 
endcavLiur ihe book fr lascinacbig enoughp but anthropologists will 
be graieful for information of the little knoviTi Puegian tribes from 
sudi a faithful and sympariietic observer. Darwin on the voyage of 
the recorded tliai tlic FuegUns were oimiluli. From a very 
tainted fiource, be accepted the story thar when food was scarce b 
the winter they ate tbdr women; he felt ^quite 2 dhgu* at the very 
sound of the voices of these miserable sav-agn" (Chairs Dofuf 'm and 
tkt durBcqgk, cd, Noo Barlow, kttH 15, p, gi). Although 
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he Jwd been very saiixioLts do lee cbeni^ imtiQiiftl avage ii t 

really ihmk one of the oioit extradfdinary spcmdoi ui tike world: 
Dhe difl^tmee bctwoen a dome^cBieti Aud wild animal li jjj niorc 
smkingky trufked in. Man: in die naked barbarunp mth tiis body 
coated wLch painty whose very ^ruresp wliethor they may be 
pcacabLe or ho9dle» are umutelligtblep with difEculty wx xc a 
fellow creatuie. No drawing or dscriptiou will at all explain d\c 
exrremc mtereiE whidi ii created by the first sight of savages/ 

Ai a child Uridga learned the Yahgau Linguagc, w'oit boatuig^ 
ftthSflg and hunting with them; he came to kiK>w them intimately 
and to imdctstand their way of life and both dieir we^k and their 
good pointa. He found no evidence that they werc^ or ever had beetle 
cannibals. The Bridges made their fim settlement in Yahgati 
country in tSyl. In Darwin^s time they w'cre laid to nuitiben 3,000, 
in lSl^4 about I^OOO, and in 1908 only 43. Bridgei senior, in spare 
tunc from his miuion and settlement work, made an exhaustive 
dktionaty of the Yahpn language; the history of that MS,p which 
eventually ended in iSe Bntish Mtneuni in 1946, fomu a saga in 
iticlf Tbe young Bridgt^ famiedp explored and hunted: facts about 
die Yahgan are metmoiied eanially. Their soda! organisation will 
never be known. Veudctcas were frequent and deadly; the Yahgan 
liad a hahit of bending his opponent's neck and bfoakuig it; the 
opposing parries painted their bodies in distinctive detigtu. Voung 
men were in the habk of nmrying elderly w'omcn, and older men 
tnamed the young women. 

The Yahgam lived in fear oftheOna^ an inland cribe of giants {the 
Yahgans were short, measuring Ibua feet eight inches to hve feet 
five ituchc3p while among the Qua men well over six feet were noc 
uncommoQp and six feet seemed a luuil hcigbi). Bridges was 
determined to get to know the Ona^ both for the lake of making 
new friends among them and to prevent their expkhtarion by 
Euxopcam. To do this involved exploratiou of undiarted moun- 
taiul, arduous hunring expedMons aud eventually laying a track 
nearly 100 miles long, crossing numcious mountain passes and 
tortenrs aud founding a new farm and dwelling. 

Life with the Ona, a vigorous, iudependenD people^ was full of 
adventure. All Mr. Bridges tells us of them makes one want to know 
more—one i$ still left guessing as to Ehcir soeiaJ scructuie, Tlicrc 
were no heredifary or appointed chiefr, but people with any 
spedal abihty were unomdally accepted as leaden:. Though 
nianiage by betrothal among young people was traditional,, and one 
such is rccordcdp marriage by capture was so common as to be 
habitual. This was no mere ceremonial: ivife'^tealiiig seemed to be 
the usual motive of raids, in which men would be killed ajid 
vendettas started^ leading to conmer-raids^ ajnbushcs and die cap¬ 
ture of other wives. After a number of killiiigSp one peace-makuig 
in tradiriona] style is recorded in detail, tkaiding and counter-raid^ 
had been going on to such an extent that Bridges feared the tribe 
woidd exterminate itself^ and it was during his cUbtrs to make the 
Ona see the madness of killing out anoriier that be discovered that 
an ancient ritual existed* and penuaded the Ona to revive it. After 
this, a long period followed when Jealousies seemed to be forgotten* 
and Bridges moved freely about among the various groups of his 
Ona fiicndsr Some time aJtct the praoe cereEnony another ccremcmy 
was held, in which Bridges was iniriated into Ona society. This 
ritual also is described in detail. 

Bridges' owm. upbringnig makes him look upon religion and 
superstitions as in quite iliJifereQE categories ‘ * 1 wondeted sonie- 
timo whether these strange appcaraocci might be the remains ot a 
dying religion-, but cimc to the conclusion that riiis could not be so. 
There was no vescige of any legend to suggeit that any of the^ 
creatures impersona-Xed hy the ffid 'a rw had ever walked the earth in 
any form hut fmtasy/ However, this attitude, wdiich allows him to 
state that the Yahgan and Ona haw no fcligiQn!i docs not ptcveot 
hiin from describing their beliefr and rituals whenever he comes 
across them, though he may regard the larccr u theatrical. He 
rccoids and respects dielt maimm and ootivcndonal xiiodcs of 
behaviour; jTir^flmrnili y^ appreciating the respect and avoidanee 
shown to in^-l^lws^, in this caie between son-in 4 aw^ and father-in-law. 
Above all he ices the Fucgiaits as individuali. 

AMiough the anthropologist will regret chat one mj tuuirally 
gifted and opportunely situated lacked the tcchmcul tninmg to 


make a sckeurifrc record of Fuegian culturc:, and that such a nraguifr- 
cent opportunity has been lost* he will be gratefril to learn ntneh 
abguc die actual pcnonjlirics of those 'naked barbarians' with 
bodies "coated with print' Darwin saw in 1833. The book 

muse be read to be appreciated. BKENDA Z. SELIGMAN 

Art and Life in Aocieut Mexico. By C. dL Burlaitd. Bntflu 
CmarcT, Ox^ird {dhirihutrd by Pahef& FdbffJj 1948. J^. it2, 
j 7 i«r, FripT l 6 t. 

To chose in this couuny who are lovers of Mexico and 
who are mtercited in licr andjiutc cukuies a fresh contriburion to the 
subject published in England is very welcome. It reimndi us that 
the grear craditiciu of English scholarship connected with these 
niatten and so ably represented by MaudUay, Joyce and Jamm 
Cooper Clark is not entirely dead, thougb we may hy daim to the 
briUfeiu work of J, Eric Thompson who* however^ works and 
publishes in the United States, 

Mr. Burbuid gives an account of some of the main culttim of 
pre^Kispiinic Mexico* togecller w^ch a L'cttain amount of Informa- 
don concerning die Archaic, the Colima and Tatascan cultures,, and 
the fossil man of Tepixpan, which is sdU mrinly unfamiliir In this 
country* The book is w'cU iHusiratcd ami contrins many pictures of 
objects which bet^me kmwTi to the public for the fim rime at the 
exliibiiion of the Bcricdcy Galleries In [947. Unfortunately, chough 
there arc passing references to the Mayas, the author dodnoc devote 
any secrion of his work to the very imporemr culture of tfiac people. 
To the iminiciated die arrangement of the suhject-tmner may prove 
to be somewhat confusing* as the varions peoples—the Olmecas, 
Xicalancos, Teorihuacanos, Tolcecs and Totomes—are made to 
ivandcr about mtlurr at random. The whole quesdoa of Mexican 
people^ is so complicated that it is doubtful w^hether it can be made 
adequately cohcreul ui the oompau allotted to it in this book. The 
lelection of certain details is somewhat perplexing when other and 
higEily inicresimg matter is omitted. E^r instance, it would have 
bt^ of greater intctesl to the gencnil reader to be told about 
TLoque Nahuaque than about TepeyoUod, and some accotmt of 
Cholula ceramics would have been welcome. 

It would appear that the author relies too much on [xtlUxodiitl 
and insuffreientiy on die Analts di Cuauhitiiart for his iulbnnatioii on 
the Toltecs. There are cettuin questions in this hook which are open 
If] the challenge of contradiction and others are still open to doubt. 
Tbe tield of Mexican ardiMlogy is wide and complex; fresh dis¬ 
coveries wliidi arc bring eonstautly made modify ezdsdug theorieSu 
tt would not seem chat Mr. Burland is riwap fully aware of some 
of the more recent invcsrigatioiu. Of course, m one today would 
maintain chat there was any telarionship between die ciilturc of 
Teotfliuacin and that of the Toltccs, nar woiJd this have been main- 
rained by VaiOont in his but years. This im^rtant point Is not made 
sufficiently cleat, and we frnd tlic writer of the foreword describing 
a toy os Toltcc when it is In fiict inenrioned by Mr. Budand as 
Teucibuacajio. Un page 4- die author ‘strange as it may seem 
these peoples were just beginjdng to use inetals iu Tcorihuacuio 
tinicS vvhen in Europe R.Oine bad already fallen-' Now no- nicta] 
objects of any sort bdonguig to any period of Teocihuacano culture 
have bcoi discoverecL Lhui^ is tnosc explicir on riiis point. On 
page ti the author gives an illustrarioii whi^ be describes as being 
of the Temple of Q^tzalcoatl at TeorihuacatL Surely die cvIdcDoe 
and arguineub adduced by Pedro Aimillas in the /iuu/es del 
fesfiru/a dt Etnclogia Amerkatui, Universidad de Cuyo* Tome Vk 
1945, moke it difficult to connect this temple or even anything at 
TeotihuacaD with QuetzakoatL Whether or not the author is 
referring to thii temple on page Ji is net quite dear^ but dicie is 
certohily no temple at Teodhuacaa sculptur^ around "oh its sides' 
wirli representarioDS of rain serpent and wind serpenr- 

Apropos of the Mustrarions: the date (on page r2j of the main 
stairway at Tenayuca^ which belongs to the eighth perkxl of cou- 
stiucticii, must lie between a.o. 1450 and 1 joo. Mr. Burbmd accepts 
unquesrioningly the old idea that the whed and potter's wheel w'cre 
totally unknown to die oncienE Mexicans, though he does quote the 
example of a Teotihuacano toy with wheels. As a matter of fact 
such toys have been discovered or obour half a dozen diffcrcni sites, 
notably by M. W. Stirling ar Tret Zapotes and by G, F. EHiolm in 
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due Huasfcca^ The two authoitUnve aiticla in Awirtf-Pfaj, 

Volume ^944k and Volume ^94^* Ic^ivc no doubt concerning 
the matter or^c wheel 

Scvctal odacf poim$ in diu book appear 10 he open to donbE:: iit 
there any esumplcs of Maya dcidcs of indeed of any elides por¬ 
trayed on Masspan teraiEkio^ h there any wcD foundt-d reawii for 
stipponng the fdunditioii of Tbielolco to be connected with liie 
Toilers? Poes nor the iiKlunon of the word ‘psMtiifie' m the 
giosur)' appear to be somewhat moongruous? Wharevet the oii^ 
of that word may be. it U certainly not MexicaUp nor k it used in 
Mexico. Lastly, the reader will be surprised to Icam that Mexico 
City is wUitn 'ringing tinges ofsoow'-capped mountains.^ wher^ 
there are only two stiow-cappcd mouuiaim visible from the city, 
and thcji at a distance of some forty miles: and iiwlhemiorc-, that 
the Cathedral stands on the site Once occupied by the T^pk of 
HuiEzflopochtli, whereas in rcaliry it stands partly on the ate of the 
Temple of tile Sun, which was outside the Cohuatcpanlli, and 
partly On the site of die Ometochtli Tcacatzoncatl and other 


building The occumaice of some of these errors u no donbr due 
ro the serious break in contacts caused the war, when many 
important pnhlicaDtmi did noc reach diis ccninny. It U erven to 
be believed that our hbraries have not been able to make good this 
deficiency 4 

The clearest and best presented scctioii of Mr. Burlap s book is 
that whiidt deals with Arcce writing and che C^cudric^ Syrtcim 
The gloamy and bibliogtapliy are useful, rhou^ it il a pity that in 
the latter no incnrion is made of diree fundamental works: the 
Cadkt Chimn!popo£a {Attahi de Tmpftaita Univerw- 

tariip Mcxko, 19+5: the comprdifiiiaivc and iirthodtativc rirt? 
Pr¥w!itmbifnt de Aferift?, by Salvador Toscano, InstLruio de Inverti- 
gadones Eiterias, Mexico, i94ii ^ Iwtly the Ane 

y Maya, by Jose Pijum* Espasa-Olpc* Madrid, 1946. 

Undoubicdly the reader who ii anxious 10 become acquainted 
wiih some aspects of the culciircs of andciir Mexico will find 
abiiodaut matter for thought in Mj. Burland's book, which may 
weH serve as a siurmliis for further iniertsiL IHWIN BUIXOCK 


ASIA 


Asia tie An in Prlvi te CoUeetlons of HolUnd *nd Ecl^uin^ 
By H. F. K yismr Atmiirdmn (De Spi^^hf! Publishing C&J), 
1947- J^. So, 215 piafcj. fticr 75 JitJerkr (DrjfhVft price £7 SOS.) 
'ITiis volume contami 2JS superb pbtes, about two- 
thirds of them illiucrrting an from Chim. India, Japan. Camhctdia^. 
Java ami Tibet are alio represented- From the nature of the work, 
it carmot be a history of Asiatic art. nor mfirely rcprciciUaiive of all 
ihe am m any of the various cultuTK w'ith which it deals, but every 
object shown is a fine example oflcs kind. One might have expected 
that through early connexion with the Far" Em, Duich traders 
would have brought back at least contemporary objects to enrich 
present palicc^ons. This is not so; the fine coHections illus¬ 
trated in volume were all made during die present century- 
There is nodiiiig from prehistoric China, buc the archaic periods 
are richly chough not fuHy repTesented. Excellent examples a£ mmt 
of die typical ricual bronic vessels ace shown, as wdU ai ocretnonial 
axes a:^ bitrial jades. The exquisite ivory yak from the Scocict 
colkcdon ii tmique; both its provenance and date are tmeertain. but 
it is Catalogued as Chinese or Coilral Asian not larcr dun Sung. Of 
nan-Ounse objects^ prs>bably the most lemarkahle ii the lirnestotie 
Krishna firom Soui^em Cambodia, also in die Stodet collcoicrti- 
Anthropologists wall perhaps be most incerested in die beautifiil 
hrpt w rj mask, plate Sfl^ belonging (o M- J- Stodet. Mr- Visier 
dates it as Tang, and compares it ro (he gilt bronze Han mask in the 
coDcction of the Kyoto Imwrial Unlverrity, which was skowu in 
the 1956 cxliibirijDci at Burwgton House (no. 4^). and another 
fragmentary mask in a Paris colh^ctioiL Another gilt bronie mask 
of similar dimeiisioiis and similar somewhat fiaiteued form from the 
Etunorfopoulos CoUecrion ii uow in the British Museum, Labelled 
Chou. The features and style of die three tnasks are very dificrentr 
'Ihe Kyoto spccitnen is ardiaic and highly *tyli2)cd. the British 
Museum one is again convcntionalrted but in the vigorous style of 
the later Buddlust temple guardians, while the Stoelct example has 
the screnicy of a Bodhiiatm, Il is not gilded and has a green patuxL 
AU difce sp^dmens have holes ar the sides. Mr, Viisct considen the 
Stodet and Kyoto spconunis to be deadi masks, the holes at the 
sides being fi>r attachment to the head of (he corpse. The me of 
maski in dus way presiipposes mummifiatiflii or some sioikr 
treatment of the corpse as m Egypt and Peru, where metal masks 
for the corpse were customary, ftim die sdendEc excavations that 
have been made in China, and the widespread plundering of grave, 
no records of such customs have become apparent. The sCaJxiry of 
bronze masks and the abundance of other bron;^ grave goods 
found suggest thaT it is unlikely that these masks were med to cover 
the (ace of corpse. Only three compkte cxamploi have been 
found in a pmad covering over IhOOO years, and there lecini to be 
DO refertnee to them in literature, so their use may be regarded as 
problematic. However^ the vs'ideapreod nsc of m-osks in shamauhtic 
and ritual dances in the coauitrics bordering on China, especially 
among the Tunguii is niggertive- It may be a couicidcnce that a 


rituaJ mask in bMi'i!^ copper finom the Haida, Qlusrtatcd in an aitiide 
by Margonrt Mead in Naiurnl Hirfiwyt Vol. LV, No. ^ shows mote 
resembknee to the Sioclct mask than any other that I have been abbs 
to cxamhie* BRENDA E. SKUGMAN 

The People of Alori A Socaal-Psyehologtcsil Study of an 
East Irsdlaq XJand. By Ck^rJ Du mth .diwJyics fty 
Abram Kerdinf^ rntd EwiJ Oficriw^w, (Ouji'er«fy 

qf MitUKSoUi Pto), 1944. Pp. xvi. 654^ 3 J 14 j^wrei- 

fylfc ®7.so 

This book marks a phase in anchropok^ical Fcsearcb. The author 
states that its primary object is to establish * the rclaricmship between 
people and theit msdtutioas.' The codh^ of basic personality 
structure put forward by Kardincr and Linton is exaruined in a 
vilLige on the island of Alor. The populatiuii is predoniinanily 
C>ccank Negroid (?Papuan]. Though th* steep mountain country 
makes cultivation laborious, the food supply is sufhcicfit^ and no 
uories of ^mine are recorded. Yet the amlyds of the culture lays 
einptmu on himger j food comes to be liiiked with kk^ and sex with 
wealth. 

Four intertstitig chapters describe the life of the individual from 
mfaney to adult status. Two—^ Aduln and Imtitutiwu' and * Some 
Psychological Aspects of Religion'—arc tanEalmng W the aiKhro- 
pologUt; tbe material is selected in accordance with ihc plan of the 
thesis of the book, but the aurliropologist would appreciate a fiiUet 
account of the social and teUgjous structure- It is dear riiat Dr+ 
Du Boil luos the Imo wfrdge for mefa an account, and it is to be hoped 
thai she will publish it- Next comes Dr- Kardhurr's analysis of the 
personal dctcrmifiants of the Alor culture; derailed autobiographies 
of eight uiibnnams occupy about 300 pages, and Dr. Kardinet 
contributes a ccmclusioii on them in anCFtber ebapBer. The lijE 
section of the book deals with Porteus Maze uesa, word assocurioni, 
children^ drawings and Rorsdbdi (cus. Care w^as taken to avoid 
bias in the tcsti: the experts who analysed them knew nothing of 
the culture of the AJoresc ot the w-ork of th-eir teliow experts. 
Coiuid^hle correspondence in the results is claimed, validariug the 
soundness of the concept of bask personality character. 

Alor women work in the gardens ar sonic diseanoe from rhexr 
hipuics- Aboni two weeks after the birth of a child the Alor motllcr 
rmrmes garden w^ork. but she leaves her newborn inianE at home 
where any relative Or ehkr sibling, boy or girl, will look after It, 
carry it about ni a Carrying shawl and sometitnes give it pie- 
maiticated food. Women frequmriy uiasrurbact young duldreai to 
soothe ibetn. Children are wcaued when they begin to walk; then 
they arc left more alone and sufier more from lack or iricgulaiily of 
feeding than previously. Temper ranctiim^ are very frequent. 
Sphincter and bladder control are tai^t; habits in this respect seem 
to be learned easily and wiilvouc pifflishmcnCs, and there is no inter- 
ference with childish sexuality. Bur cold baths icem to be a source of 
great misety and resentment. Obedier»cc is expected and fhere is a 
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gcxtd dcd of Koldmg, EJireatming and tcasingp but liidti arnui 
pumshmcnt; ou ike oiker limd, ikcrc h a minimum of eticourage- 
xncnt or reward for good bekivjour. Hunger and dacTdon ire the 
main cama of childish duircss. When about five or six yean old, 
the child u given its fini loindotb. Child™ sue soon expected to be 
both boyi and girls take dinge of younger aiblings^ and girls 
hdp m the gardens; boys have mote fiecdom and go aboi.it pUying 
otliunfh^, or they may attadi chE-tn$dves to elder men who tolerate 
ihcm quite kindly. 

The staple food supply comes from ihc wpuiai^s gardens. Men 
liunc and keep pigs* but their main occupation h finance, under- 
caking elaborate tramactiom in the trailer of vaJiiabk5, making 
loam and rmdving intcrar. These trausaE!tiom am chiefty concerned 
with piovkion for death feasts and for brido-ptice and dowry. 
There is no hereditary lank, buta succesiful iLoander muck in 
status. He hacks the ntaniagci and death feasts of other men, and so 
gains power over them. Debts may take yean to liquidate, and may 
be inherited one gc=ncratioii to auodicr; however, there is no 
indication that iudebtednes^ ever leads to servitude. A man gains 
little matena! advantage fiom the profits he makes, as the high^ kis 
status the larger his cetemoniaJ obligatiom: nor can be leave muck 
wcakh to kis duMren, as they must use it up oudoth feasts, so there 
b uo Opportunity for the itsc of a hereditar)' privil^cd class. It 
would seem that these vnlmbkf merely pass fiom hand to hand, and 
evtm broken gongs have their value; there is no merchant enterprise 
in Impotting new^ spcdmeiu. 

There U much quarrclhog but veiy^ litide violence in Alor society. 
Sex antagonism is fierce, and in spite of the ebbotatc bddc-ptice 
and dowry system divorce is fit^uenr, aud women Seaii very 
commonly to be fiigid. Erom dicsc customs, the autobiographic 
and the various tests the base personality strucnire k ntunated; 
this, however, does not imply dut there aie not: personal deviations. 

The Alor culciire sacrifices adequate maternal care to odier 
imeres^; the system of subsdxuce parents only adds eDufiniou to che 
sreuadon. The independence of the individual is arrived at through 
finstradoruv suspidou and conlurion. The child has little ckanoe to 
introjcct a parou ideal, hence to turn aggrt^fidn inwards, develop a 
sense of guilt and a strong ego-formation, Xoiantilc and diildbh 
attachments arc cna shallow and impennanent to give rise to inctv^ 
nous fixarioiis. Hatred of the fnistratiug mother oiiues and leads the 
Way to sot antagoiikmn The lack of eucourageniciit and rew^ards, 
the teasing and lying of adults, gives little scope for the devidopment 
of self-confidcacc. The OvCit expiessiou of aggretrion ii feared; it 
takes the fbrmi of coiivcntiozial verbal abme ai^rl finds vciir in 
fijiaiKdaJ transactions. The typical distrustful iudivklualisns dis- 
courages both leadership and co-operadom Hiough ihcie is much 
ceietooniaJ activity J^d luimcroui shruies, religious belids^ indudhig 
that in spirits of the dead, appear to have Ltdc inEuenee. There seems 
to be no fear of death, and suicide is almost unknown. There is little 
rcustance to illneu: the rick refuse food, arc given little care and 
soon dk. 

Though the examination of infkiidlc and childish conditiDiiing 
throws much light on character-fbimation md the attitude adopted 
towar^ ^titudons, it is nor dear how the Ecchnique of tiiis 
investigarion shows the 'rdationdiip between people and their 
budtutions-* 

The firuTicia l system and the iiutitutiou of marriage involving 
cLborato detail in tbe paymenc of bride^wealdi are both ooamnon iu 
liidDuciia. The general charaaetof tiic Alor people and their culture 
recalls that of the Maitus of the Admiralty Islands.^ hi both cultura 
adupdou k common; meii show more iutereit in and affectiou for 


OCEANIA 

Tlw Etmul On« of tbe Dmiu. By CizM Ri!^h€im. New Ybrit 
{Intmat, Umv. i^), 1945. Pp^ jdih 170, Bkir Wfr $4,^0 
From hb Lmmatc knowledge of Auscndiaii myth, 
custom and linguistics, and his own standpoint as an 
omiodox Freudian, Rdheim is able to ice Australian myth and 
ru^. dreams aud cky-dreanu as a whole, against the background 
of the fiercely exacting EnviromiieuE of the Australian cKinate. 


children than worUfm^ seX aniagoiiism is accentuated^ in spite of 
high brlde-ptice and compLiciitcd ijid{:hEcdncSS divorce U common. 
Hic highly developed fiiunHsI system of the Manui has much in 
common witli that of the Alor^ giving rimiiar prestige and power of 
cxploiudotL Both peoples are quarrelsome. Tlic Manus mother 
gives the infaiic constant care till it is a year old^ so that there can be 
httlc Lofaiicile food frustration ; then site rettims to work iu die 
garden, and the ^ther lavishes afiection on tlie child, who is cnn- 
sraiitly with him. A strict discipline Is employed to teach the very 
young child to respect private property and sacred objects; they are 
also taught the prudery ami the pliystcal skills denuudjed by tlic 
evltujc, Otherw^isc they ate indulged. Obedience is demanded but 
never expected and seldom given; tkor is tliere any respect dsowu to 
parents or dders- On the whole the ehildrcii''s behaviour, especially 
the boys^ seems quite undisdpluicd. Though quite inti^geui^ 
children shown no imtutivc or unaginatiou. On the other Itand, iu 
couttast ro the Alor, they make great efibrts to be iceurate and 
mjtlifiiL As arnurig the AloT, the only sauctioo scents to be shame: 
gradually they become ashamed of broking the numerous tabus in 
daily life. Hie dtief instinitioiul dificrcncc in the cultures is that the 
Manus have a clay system, whcreai this is absent among the Alor. 
The ancestor cuk among the Manus is important and has a direct 
influence on moral bebaviour, w^hile among the Alor, according to 
Dr. Du Bois, it is mainly ceremonial and somewhat niperficial. 

Margaret Mead describes the Manii$ diildrcn as turbulent but 
Iwpy andcarefrcc^ mdulged in every whim^ egocentric and without 
ariUtion., dtidpliucd only in regard to property and prudery. As 
they become aduk they are caught up m the economic and matrix 
moiiial system, and become anxiouSt suspkious and grasping. 
ChUdhtiod in the two culruir-s is veary dMcrent^ while the culture 
and predominant traits in character of tile adults anpeij- remarkably 
similar. 

tc may then be asked, can the frustradon due to hui^cr and 
desettijou suficred by Alor duLlren really be the root of their basic 
perstmaltcy structure? And how is it to be related to the uisritutionf 
of fi n a n ce and the complicated systeDi of bride-wealth exchanges 
and death fcasti diaracieristie of both Alor and Manus loulmre? 
"Why, whai tEie Maiius cliildren arc pampered ^lords of ertarion,* 
the boys free fiom all comaoq and the girls only bcginuhig to $itffer 
from it in late childhood., are impoitml Manus institutioRj the same, 
^dr ideals, behaviour and sexual relatidns so similar ? It is; eonunou 
iu many culmrcs for gardeunniltivation. to be wonim's work, but 
among most peophs the infants are taken by their inothen to w^oi^. 
What has led bo^ the Alor and Manus wumcn not to do so, and lo 
solve the problem in such didcireut wjys^ The fact diar women do 
nor take tiidr infants to die gardens is the central feature in deter- 
miumg the Alor basic penonality chatacter: yet we are given no 
clue as to how this custom came about* nor any indication of Alor 
opinimi, male or female, on the practice. It would liave been 
interesting to know their reactions to customs of other peoples who 
act difibrently. If this problem had been mvestigated, instead of 
the 300 pages of autobkigraphiel, full case histories of renunuccnees, 
druams, quaneh and sexual mUtioUa, which must have been even 
more tedious to record thin they ate to read* more light would liave 
been shed on the main theris of the book. 

BRENDA Z. SEUGMAN 

NcHf 

* Margaret Mead, t/p m Ntw Cjiuica (William Motrow, 

New York), 1930; R. F, Foitunc, Mdrtiu fThe Americau 

FhilosopMcd Society, Philadelphia), 193 j. 


It is impo^ble here to follow tlie complicated rituals and their 
analyst but I may refer CDSomcofRdhelm’sksscsotcii:^ 

Every native is hinuelf a representative of an ancestor who fifuiti 
in tlic myth; he ituiets the lame criak The Eiemd Ones had no 
iiiodier, they origit^ed thcniselvw, thdr immortaiity u a of 
iiie scf^ation anxtecy (sou from raother), Toternism* as a fer ial 
mstiumofi, is a defence organized agamir the sq^anitioii anxict>^ 
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In mythicd form it i^pfcsetita the mndc-riugs of human hch^ firom 
cradle lo grave. Old and decrepit men become youi3^ again; 
coTCTcd with birdj* down^ they become Ldcntieal with the irnmnital 
ancHtors. BRENDA 2. SELIGMAN 

New Gtdneii Headhunt* By Caroliw Myiirtgfr. New V-prlt {Mac- 
rniJlan), 1947- Pp- 44 i. 

The iimkading dtle of thia book makes it a diiapp<Hm- 
mrnl to the anthropologist, ai the headhunting coofistf 
tneicly of the search of m artisE for modcR It ii a brighcly written 
book concerned with the point of view of the artisr^ rather ihao that 
of a scimriHe stydentt hot there ii naiurally Kuncthinis to be Ipmed 
J&om a cfavellcr with Sriich an observant eye, The audior with her 
companion irt out Bom Rabaul in a very sporting way with link 
money and much goodmll, and travelled in any available boat to 
Yda^ or Ro^ Island. This idand is Curioua* or infamous, for its 
iiUubiianta' fear, in lljl. of cadng theic way thfough a cargo of 
Chinoc coohei wrecked on an adjaceuf ialefp where they were kepE 
as in a sort of larder. Tlie Vda people are reputed to be of alniosr 
pure Papuan stock and are hook^OSL-d, dark-dcin^d and morose, 
i might »y hm that t do not hold wkh the author's clauifiurtion of 


the immigrant Melanesian Miain as Mongoloid, for they w 
generally held to be rather of [ndoncdaii stock. From the south- 
western extremity of Papua the two women found their way» wrm 
many interesting adventures, through Hub, Port Moresby, foe 
Gulf and Fly River to Thursday lihiid, where the book ends. Dm 
iUns^tioni, both hal^one and pcn-atidrmk skerches, are goo d am 
porous. ^ RISHBETH 


Ana de POciiioip. By M^ice Lmhaedr ParB (EdiHmis du 
0 ihK), 1948- Pp. 150, Ptke 

The author includei Indonesia in OmuUk buc for 
reasons of space onitcs an actotuit of its arts firom this 
book* which ifidiadcs the rest of foe Islmds, Auitralk and l^da- 
giscar. He Rimiiiariics their culnm in so far as they affect thnr art, 
Mid compares the arts of rhe various groups. He regards the art of 
the tilaneb as being Mdanesian rather than Polytwsian in origin, and 
remarki foai the nativ® never attaiticd the same skill in foe art of 
srulpturc in the roimd as did the AiheanSr The book h iiluflrat™ 
with 13-0 excellent and well selected photographs of objects in ^ 
Mub^ de fHomme taken by Emmanuel SougcaL RAGLAN 
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A False BoIm Stone. C/ Man, 15149, 94 . 

Sp^—I n foe final scoteiice of my pfe^dom contribution on 
Dtf HI Sffifth Afrka I said that we had no cemiii evi¬ 
dence of the manufacture and use of bobs-type stones in 
South Afirica in foe Later Sronc Age of Holocene tunes* implying 
that the *bob$ stone' ceased to be pan of man's rmuerial culture 
after the Middle Stone Agp of Upper Plcisto«me tiuiH. WhM this 
ww a true reflection of our knowledge at foe time^ 1 rccenEly shared 
in a discoivery of great rignificance to w orkers in foe field of pre- 
history in South ABka—and posribly further ahcld. 

Under foe guidance of Dr. H. Frans^ the District Surgeon of foe 
area, I visited certain ruined stone stmcnires which probably jtpTO- 
sent rhe loutbcmmost omltcr of foe Zimbabwe Culture, at a place 
known as Btodk Hill in foe Pietenburg district of the Northern 
Traruvaal The ruins have been known for many years, and the 
object of my visit to explore; the need for proEection and 
possibility of systematic cxcavaiiocL My surprise may be imaging 
when I picked up a perfect atiifictal 'bolas siooe' of gfaniie, 
uiialkr than a temds bsB, on foe suriEicc of one of the ardficial 
tenam that form the most striking feature of foe ruim. 1 tun^ to 
Dr. Ftaiia with foe Temaik rhar somcoae had been foiovring a 
‘bobs itonc" about, "Oh, no/ Itc said* ‘that is a kgekgito' {l.P,A. 

The he explaim^d, is a spbefoi^ or sphe^ 

hamnierstone* used by native women for roughening focir grind- 
sionct by poimdirig the gntiding lurfaccs when they become too 
flDDofo. Uukis this roughening h oceasimially resorted to, botJi foe 
lower and upper griu^ona become too imooth for eSerthre 
grinding. As I was unfaimliar with foe me of such hanuncrslonej 
in entirely iruxkm times, wc visited a native village at foe foot of 
foe Mil and fotte actually law a native wx^man batimng her grinds 
#ioiM with an almost identical stone sphere. These miaU stone balls 
are part of foe normal Kifopmeat of foe modem nativc^s kitcheii 
in this ara. bfode foe hut were foe large lower and snuUo: upper 
grindiiones, and a similar to foe one I had picked up on the 

hill. 'The grichdstorbcs and hanimcr weft all of granite. 

M i& inceptioit foe is 3 wcH rounded, bur irre^ikrly 

ihaped, naturally waM-w^om p^hle about foe sito of one^'j fist, 
j.f. 9 ceuiinicacs in miximuui diameter. In the Norfocm 

Transvaal foe pebbles iclcCted am of quartrire, granite or dolcrito* 
By ccmitanc me in foe manner described* any ridges or high potnrs 
on the pebble originally selected are gradually worn down umfer a 
tiLanipularion which kads it uhimacHy to bccoinc a spbete abom 
6 centimetres m diameter. As k n forthcr reduced in tire* it bMraes 
inc^Ctive and h dimdeiE Its diameter then b about ^-5 ocnriinetra 
^ perfect ffoe betas leonel 


The name of the village In whkh 1 got fob infonnatiOH a 
Garampuru, l e. the village of foe headman lUmpuru* whose mhe 
ii known as foe Bamolcfsc or Bakwcoa, i;f. of the crocodile. 
Although tine language spoken in this area is Scpedl, the tribe forma 
an integral part of foe Norfocm Sofoo. They occupy an appreciable 
area of foe Northern Traiisvaab an area which is rich in remams of 
ilvc Pierersbiirg CuIeutc with Irs basic Lcvallob^ike preparecLcoie 
redmique, and amfidally rounded stone balls. As focM modem 
stone balls arr of rimilar si&r, shape and material to the old* one can 
most cwily be confused. A warning is foerefore neccssiLry, more 
espedally as fob modem practice hai^ so fat as [ am aware, not yet 
been recorded in South Africa. 

Janmart* in 1947, recorded foe cntiiely mcHiern tnanufarture and 
use of saniUar stouc balls by a IkutcMpeakiiig tribe known as the 
Mucuhai in Angola ('Note on foe Possible Origin of foe Stone 
BalU in S. Afi- .drfoieflf. B«IL, VoL U, No. S, pp. t04-5} 

Quoting the Curator of the Dundo Museum, he says: ‘When pte« 
paring a stone slab for grinding cofrii the Mucuhai bangs it with a 
piece of hard rock itor 100 large lo be held comfortably m one h^d, 
diongh heavy cnou^ for the purpoM. He foui makes foe beginning 
of the hollow in which foe women will Uy the com that is co be 
ground.' 'Ttiis usag^ of stone balls is not quite tivc same as that in foe 
Transvaal, and It is possible foac fiuthor enquiry in Angola wrill foow 
that titorc is more in the Ang^bn story than has yet been recorded. 
Ncvortfaelcs it a eslremcly iiitcicstiiis and importani to note that 
bolas-type stones arc being made and used in at Icasi two areas of 

sourhem Africa today. rv_ 

The crediE foi the Soufo Afikan discovery is due to Dr, rraiic. 
He had previoiBly drawn my atlctariou to foe kx^Jfge/c, but had been 
unable Co foow^ me one until my recent visit to the Northern Trans¬ 
vaal. I am deeply indcbccd to not only for having raken me to 
foil remoK Ktc, boi also for bis «c|Kit interpretation of the language 
of a pc^^le ajuoi^H whom be was while hb father vfas serving 
as a mediral missionary in their midst, bn a recent letter to ine be 
says: ' Wifo regard to the artide by Jantrurt on a possible origin of 
foe sreme balli in Angola, 1 can assure you foar every Sodio house¬ 
wife in foe plallrlmid of the Norfocm Tramvail possesses a round 
stone called with which to toughen her quern and 

grinding swise [dtlh) when these become too imoofo. 'The fiFdJk 
11 not Hollowed out by means of foe rotiud stone as suggested by 
Janmait, but becomes Hollow as the result of cottrinnous use. Native 
women also use a soioofo oval stone [tUck) to level and poli^ the 
floofx of foeir hus.' 

C. YAW RIET LOWE 
Vniwsfiy^/^ \ViitvaicfiTimi, jQhmmdfwg 
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A BRONZE FIGURE IN IFE STYLE AT BENIN* 

by 

WrlilAM FAGG 

Bfitijk Mux\ 4 in 


It was gcEiLTalJy assunied, U'licn the Beilin 
ExpeJidon tecunied co Erigtand in 1897 widi 
r!ic great coUecrion of bronzes which is now distributed 
among a great many Brirish and ibrdgn musetims (notably 
die British Mitscum* the Pitt-Rivers Museum ac Farnham> 
Dorset, and the Museum fiir V 5 lkerkiiiidc ar Berlinjj that 
the technique of bronzenasring had been iiifrcMluccd to die 
West Atricaiis bv the Portuguese. Evidence &otn Bini 
rradidon was collected by nicnibcrs of rhe expedition to 
support this view (see Read and Dalton, Antiqmd^^Jram ^.. 
B^hit London^ i^99, pp- 19 )p smd though this evidence 
waa not entirely unambiguous^ the excellence of many of 
the castings and the ricprcscnraciDti ka some of the best of 
them ofPortuguesc soldiers and digniraris led most scholars 
of the rime to support the theory of European origin; it 
docs in fact persist in some quarters today. That there was 
some Portuguese influence is of course unquestionable: apart 
from the subject tnarrerof many pieces, mere b the * spiral" 
rreatment of the human body svfiidi is confined^ at Benin, 
cq certain figures of Pomiguese soldiers ui the act of firing 
guns or crossbows; and the idea of tnakiug rectangular 
has-relkf plaques seems also to be of European rather than 
African origin, stemming presumably from die same ideas 
of mensutadon svhich pre^uced the Parthenon melopcs. 

Yet even the members of die expedition^ predisposed as 
they naturally svere to believe in the foreign origin of the 
best in Benin culture* recorded a rradiiion to. dt, p. 5J 
suggesting that Benin owed somethuig to Ife^ ^50 miles 
away^ whose Oni had exerted spiritual overbrdship over 
Benin since die early years of the founding of the Yoruba 
kingdoms; and subsequent inquiries by Talbot and others 
leave no doubt that me Bini bdicvc they learnt bronze^ 
casting from Ife. An early Oba of Benin* Oguok^ who 
reigned in the late thincenth century, b said to have asked 
die Oni of lie to send a crafenian to teach the Bini to cast in 
bronze. A certain igiic-lgha was setir, and b said to have 
become the first [ne^ or head of the Brass-casters^ Guild, [o 
which a special quarter of the great city was exclusively 
allotted ; the present Oba told me when 1 vbited him 
recently that brass-casting has from the beginning been for¬ 
bidden ai Benin except within die brast-casters^ quarter. 
Just outside the dcKir of the Ine^s house in that quarter there 
is a shrine dedicated to die deified Iguc-lghau The shrine it¬ 
self is a small mud alcove, which has no doubt been repaired 
and renewed many rimes, but the cult objeers, on a mud 
shelf about 3 feet 6 inches from the ground, are a scries of 
terra-cotta heads* some of which in my opinion cannot be 
much latcT than the sixrecnrh centun\ The Igue-Zgha 

*■ If Haic /■ jwi a trxt jfgurf 


triiiidon dierefore seems co be ol long standing. It is these 
craditions* coupled with some st)^listic aBinities, which have 
led us to regard the Ife bronzes found in 1938 and 1939 (sec 
Man* 1949* i) as ancestral to those ot Benin. 

The purpose of rhb noic is to publish wliar I believe 10 
be the first firm evidence of actual coniaci bct^vceii ihe 
brass-w^orking industries of he and Benin in early rimes. 
The Surveyor of Anriquirics in Nigeria, Mr. Kenneth 
Murray* advhed me before i visited Benin to look specially 
at a smsdl bronze figure in the Native Auihoritj' Museum 
dicrc, w^hich he believed to be Ife work. This museum coi^- 
rains a small coUecdon of bronzes which is of exceptional 
interest because many of ihe pieces have been dug up in 
the Oba^s Palace or elsewhere since the expedition and 
differ ill various ways from those still in use by the Oba 
and his chiefe in 1897. The impomnee of rhe collecdon is 
ouE of all proportion to its size. 

The figure with wliich we are concerned is illustraccd in 
Place It is slightly less than 5 inches high and is 
beautiliillY east in bronze about 1 milliiiictTe in duckness, 
35 can be seen where the base is broken; the clay core ha$ 
been left in- The staie of preservarion is* apart from rlic 
break* cxcellcni and the fine grctmsli patina is consisteiit 
with a long period of burial. 

In this figure h represented without a doubt an Oni of 
lie in full ceremonial dress. The following facts are, I diink, 
sufficient to establish this: 

(fl) The double ornament worn on the breast of ihe 
figure corresponds exaedy with that on the breast of 
die bronze lialf-figure dug up at Ifc in 1939 
Plate Fe) and occurs again on the breast of a large 
terra-cotia torso in the Museum at Ife (Plate Fd). A 
smaller torso at Ifc (Plate ¥f ) appeal^ to have had a 
radicr similar omaraent, bur it has been broken away, I 
have not been able to trace rhe occmrcnce of aiiydiuig 
resembling diis omainent, ddicr in arr or in life, in 
Benin or chcwlicrc in Nigeria. When die present Oni 
was ill London in 1948 he said chat the halt-figure was 
%vcaiing dress and omamctiK correspondbg exactly to 
his own coronation rTcgaiLa, with the single exception 
of the hatj and that no one else would wear similar 
ornaments . The double collar of the figure at Benin is 
also very similar to diat of the ha]f-fieure» and the 
numerous necklaces which conceal the breast of bodi 
figures (as well as the iciraHi^orra in Plate are 
apparently identical m arrangement. 

(t) The five long strbigs of beads* atcached together, 
which pass over rbe figurc*s shoulders* crossing over 
at rhe back aiid cut the Stomach and reaching down to 
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the rhigh&p amc paralleled oil die fena-cotta torso in the 
Ife Mnsemn fPlate ¥j), and no such long stiingi of 
beads are^ so far as [ know* found in Benin m. 

S Bodi rhe figura weir the same type of licaw 
armlet* diougb die Benin £gure (like the lie 
Eerra-cotra m Plate I^) has them on the upper ami as 
wcQ as the foreann, 

(d) The headdress of the Benin figure, though nor 
very^ similar to any so far found aniong the ffr bronzes 
and icrra-conas (unless the central plaited onianient be 
compared with the crest ot rhe *Olokun* and British 
Museum hcads^ see Man, l*latc Aej), is in general 
form typical of the well-known head crowms woni by 
the Obas of hundreds .of Yoruba rowns. Many of rhe 
more important of these arc known as 'crowned Obas/ 
became their predecessors received the right to wear 
the crown from the Oni of Ifo. The crowns^ which are 
covered with tiny beads arranged in brightly coloured 
patterns, often have long srrings of similar beads hang¬ 
ing firom the periphery'- 

(e) The face of the figure is carefully scored with 
parmlcl vertical stria cions precisely similar to rhosc 
which appear on twelve of the rwcjity known lie 
bronzes- As in diese, the scriarions are cuticinued on to 
the area immediately beliiiideach ear. (These striations 
on the Ife heads have not yet been certainly explained, 
though tliey ate commonly supposed co represcut 
some form of scarification : there is no iradiEii>it ot 
scarification at Ife* and the srill surviving practice — 
represented on two of the terra-cottas — of raising 
temponry, and widely spaced, weals by the use of a 
herbal decoction produces, of course* the opposite 
effect. The possibllityp which had occurred to me, 
that die purpose of the striations was a:ithcric mdicr 
than representational seems to be disproved by die 
piece under discuKiioii, since so small a surface as the 
face of this figure would not need to be enlivened by 
hatching.) 

(J) A band of some indeterminate substance is 
represented as passing betvvecn the cars and under rhe 
nose of [he figure. A similar band appears on two 
pieces at Ife* a terra-coira head atid a snuil bronze 
ucad (fig. i), perhaps broken from a staff, found early 
in 1514P at die spot from which die great series of 
hronsfc heads w^as excavated ten years earlier; in both 
these case$ the band appears to be of some twisted 
material. (These two pieces may possibly, however, 
represent g^g^cd saenheial vicEims-] More important, 
perhaps, this band provides a possible cxplai]arion for 
the rows of holes pierced in the fiiccs of fourteen of the 
tw'cnty Ife bronzes. These have been generally regarded 
as Intended for the iiiserrion of some maEerial to 
suggest a beard; bur in the first place very few Yoruba 
men do* or apparently can* grow more rlian a ver)" 
diui beard, even in old age; secondly, sve know, from 
evidence which came to light during the cleaning of 
some of the heads in the JJritish Museum, diar at least 
at the dmc of burial strings of minute black beads 

were attached to the holes, and it seems unlikely fliat 


die beard w'ould be represented hi so stylized z fasliion 
when die heads themselves arc so naturaJisticaliy con¬ 
ceived, In the ease of the present figure* the hand is 
clearly an article of ceriemomil dress, and I suggest 
that this was also die purpose of die facia] attachmencs 
of the Ife bronzes. 

The figure is said by Chief J* U* Egharcvba, Court 
Hrimrian to the Oba of Benin and Curator of die A. 
Museum, to have been dug up some years ago during 
alteradoiis in rhe Palace, and he explains ir as a sample of 
Igue^lgha's work sent by the Oni for the approval of the 
Oba before the craitsman himself wza sent^ This cm JiardJy 
be proved, but ir does seem diar on imemal evidence die 
piece may be fairly ascribed to Ife, If so, ic may be regarded 
as one of rhe nussing links between the style of the Ife 



Fig. t. sorin bhonze head fsOkM ife (actoal si2:e) 
Phcf<*gtaph by foiiflfjy qf t/kr Ttustt^s qf lAc Brtiuft Musesatf 

lieads (probably aU belonging to a single period) and die 
greater sryiizarion of the carUcst of the Benin heads- The 
thinness of the casting is mort suggestive of early Benin 
than of what we biow^ of Ife casting bur ic is improbable 
that the cxceUeiiE founders of the Ifc heads liad not leamt 
10 mate thin casts for smaller works, even diough for lack 
of ardiscologica] invcsdcation we liave as yet no examples. 
The remarkable naruiansm of proportion and posture is 
also indicarive of Ife origin- 

There is one other piece in the N, A. Museum winch b 
said to be of Ife origin—die large scmi-drcular placjue illus¬ 
trated by Mis. Mcyerowiiz Ln Mah, 1940, 155, Plate t-J, i. 
Two other pieces there are in my opinion of rhe same 
origin as dds plaque, but 1 consider the ife origin of these 
three pieces to be niudi less cemin ihan that of the figure 
here described—^though they may prove to liave a con¬ 
nexion with ihc bronzes of jebba and Tada, left behind in 
his flight up die Niger from Idah by die fifteendi-ccnrtiry 
chief Tsoede, and with the bronze figure, now in the 
Brimh Museum, illustrated in Plate 5 of the Carafogue of 
the Royal Aiuhropological Insrimie's exhibirion 'Tradi- 
rional An of the British Coloniei," 1949, 
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A MARATHI VERSION OF THE CEDIPUS STORY 

by 

DR. IRAWATI KAHVE 


The following storj' was told 10 my daughter by an 
illiicratc woman belonging to the caste of Maratha 
Hindu butchers,' She is now forty' yeais old. She said she 
had heard the stoiy^ from her old sister-in-law (liusband^s 
sisterJj some tweiir)'-Gvc years ago. I was listening, too, and 
asked some question!^ at the end. 

^ Everyone knows the Goddess Satwai.* She has to write 
the future of every diild on the nighE of die fifth day after 
its bird I; and whai she writes must hapj^j. Now, Satwai 
had a daughter. Evcjy' night she was left alone when her 
mother went to sviice out some baby’s fate. She asked her 
motlier otic day^ **Modier, why do you go out cverj' 
niglit atid leave me alone?" Satwai answered* Daughter* 

1 have to perform the task for which I am appointed by 
God- 1 must dierefore go and write die fare of newborn 
babies.” ^^Caii one read wJiat you TOtc?"* "No^ not even 
gods know what 1 have svritten out for diem/' 
mother dcar^ you must tell tue wliac you luve wrinen out 
for me.^' Sat%vat refused tliis request and vrent out as usual- 
But her daughter allowed her no peace and dircatcncd to 
leave her house if her request was nor complied with. Ai 
last Saevvai lold Iier* "My daughterp it is your fate to marry 
your own son.** Shocked at this revelation* the daughter 
begged to know whether her fate could not be changed. 
Satwiii answered* ^‘No, my daughter, as 1 have told you* 
my writing cannot be reversed. It must happen as I have 
told you/^ The daughter^ however, was deEcrmined 
to cheat her fate. She resolved tioc 10 marry, not even 
to see a man, and so went into a deep forest* built a 
liut there and lived all alone for some years until $he grew' 
up to he a young w'omaji* Now' it happened that a king* 
while hundngp passed dirough die forest. He came to a 
lovely lake filled w'idi clear sweet water. As hb mouth was 
parched he took some water in his cupped hand* gargled 
wath it and threw it back into the lake, and tlien rode away. 
The maiden arrived soon afterwards at tlie same lake. She 
had been gathering fruit and roots since morning and avos 
tired and thirst)\ She stopped* took some water in her 
cupped hantU and drank it. Now that water contained the 
iiiouthfol ejected by the ting. As soon as the w'atcr reached 
her belly site became pregnant. At first she did not knoiiV 
tljai anything had bappenetl to her, but after a few montfo 
she became frighten^ and did not know what to do. In 
due course a bandsoine male child was bom to her. As she 
knew' the prophecy die determined to destroy the baby* 
so she tore her sari ui Iialf* wrapped it round the child and 
threw it from a steep mountain side. Below the diff lived 
a gardener and his wife* who had a beaudful grove of 
clDScly planted bananas. The bundle bi which the child 
was wrapped alighted on top of some Ehick and stout 
banana leaves and remained die re until it w^as found by the 
gardener* w^ho took it home and handed it over to his wife. 


As the couple were childless tlicy were tliankftil for this 
gift of the gods* and die baby grew and thrived until it 
became a very handsome man. 

'Satwai’s daughter lived on in the forest for years uiiti! 
she grew tired of die lonely life. She dioughr Ehai as she had 
killed her sou she might go back to the wwld, and started 
10 Find a path through me forcsL She rounded die great 
ell fFand came on the homestead of die old couple. Slie W'as 
received vvitli hospitaljty^ and as she Jiad nowhere to go she 
lived and worked in ihcir house. She was liked by all as 
she vs'os both coiuely and industrious. In a few months the 
old couple thought chaE God* who had sene iheiu the boy* 
liad also sent [hem eIiIs gitl as a liaughtcr-in-law, and so 

E erformed her marriage \sith the boy_ I'he young bride 
ecaine the mistress of the house and in her Iiouschold 
duties could go aiiysvhcrc she liked. One day she was 
seeking some old pots in the loft and came across the tom 
piece ot a sari which she recognized as lier owm. To make 
sure* she w^ent do%vn and asked her mother-bi-law about 
die old piece of sari* and w^os cold the w^hole storv'. She 
realized that what Satw'ai had written was fulfilled* did not 
tell anybody about her kiiowfodge and lived happily with 
her husband* blessed by her aged parents-in-law' to whom 
she w'os a1 way's kind atid dutiful.' 

Such IS die story'. I asked die narrator how die w'oman 
could Live with her husband, knowing that he was her son. 
The Maratha woman answered simply^ 'But what else 
could she do? You know* madam* it was written sOh^ The 
story itself is biterestiiig* but what interested me most was 
die attitude of the narrator. Brother-sister marriage Ls 
regarded with abhorrence and is striedy tabooed; in fact* 
no such marriage has ever taken place in her caste or in any 
other caste. Mother-son incest is considered the greatest 
sin on earth. So the social situation is not different from 
that in Greece or elsewhere in Europe, tn the Marathi 
versiout OS in die Greek story, every effort is made to cheat 
the fate, but whereas die Greek story ends in horror and 
tragedy, the Maradii siory^ ends in a good-humoured 
acceptance of a queer fate. The Greek story !us furnished 
us with die tragedies of Sophocles and a drama of Voltaire* 
and a psychological theory^ w'hich purports to have world¬ 
wide appheadon* namely Freuda theory' of the CEdipus 
complex and his fatitasdc idea of die primeval drama 
when the tyrannical father of the horde was killed by the 
sonSn The present folk^e* on the other iiatid* h simple. 
At the end of the story my little daughter and the narrator 
were both kiigliing at the quccrncss of die happenbig. The 
absence of a husband of Saiw^'s daughter, of course* helps 
to keep the pleasant tone of die story, as it enables the son 
to marry the mother ivithout first liaving to kill the father. 

Stories of incestuous unions are found in Hindu* 
Buddlust and especially in Jain literature. They arc used to 
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show ihc sinfulness qf all worldly rclaciomhipSp and as 
conundrums to set an intellectual exercise about kinslups 
arising out of sucb a union. Thus bi K&sa 

oj Ilariscm, edited by Dr. Updhyc, story no. 150. pp. 
342f.p runs as follows: 

bi the dty of Ujjayini in the kingdom of Avana lived a 
rich merchant called J^uhasta. Vasantatilaka was liis 
beautiful inistrcss. She conceived twnns and was greatly 
troubled by moniing sickness, Suliasta left liis mistress in 
distrust when he sa^v net in rhJscondition. In due time a boy 
ani a girl were bom. Wlicn VasantatiLika sasv thejii she 
thought 'these wTCtchcd creatures deprived me of niy 
patron* the rich Suliasta; I had betier abandon them/ so 
she wrapped the girl in a beautiful blanket set with precious 
stones and left her at die southern outskirts of the city. 
There she was found by ihc merchant Sukctu, travelling 
from Prayaga, who being childless adopted her as his 
daughter and named her Kantala. The male twin was 
similarly left at die northern end of the dty, and was found 
and adopted by a merchant from Sakeia, who named him 
Dhanadeva, After some yeart Dhanadeva married Kamala 
and bved happily w ith her m the dty of Saketa. One day 
Dhaiiadcva, together with other mctchantSt came to 
Ujjayini to sell some mercliandise. There he saw the 
beautiful Vasantadlaka and lived with her, forgetting his 
wife Kamala. Vasantatilaka bore him a son- KamaU 
awaited the reiiim of her husband for a long rime,, until 
she was cold his whereabouts by a pious sage. Disgusted 
with the world, she renounced it, became a rengious 
mendicant and wandered about begging from town to 
town. She thus liappcncd to come to Uyayini and saw 
Vasantatibka's son crying in front of her house. Bv lice 
sacredness she was gifted to see everything and she kjicw 
instantly who die child was. (Here folloMTS a long narrative 
about the previous binli of all the diaractcrs in che storj\) 


She rook up die child ni her arnii and addre^d himi dius: 
*Child, you are my son,^ you are tny uncle,^ my brother,^ 
my btoihcrnn-law.^ Your iatlicr is my husbands Cliild, be 
sriU. don't cry/ Vasaiitarilaka heard die address and came 
out w ith her husband, and when they were told the story 
of their past and prcseiii life, repented of their sin and 
renounced the eanh. 

The same Storys is told in a Marathi booh which purports 
to be a prCKic version of a compendium 

of stories written some three hundred years ago.'^ In it die 
Idnsliip is made clear and lour more kinship terms are 
added to the above. The Jain story may ^ve been based 
on some old folktale* but in ics prc^it form it is purely 
didactic aud intellectual—the double incest making all 
kinds of fantastic relationships possible^ It has not the cliarm 
and the simplicity of the story as told by the Mamdia 
woman. 

Netri 

1 These people kill only goaB and lambsk after dedicating rhcni 
to thes Goddc $5 Bnlai. 

2 Tbc Goddess Satwai wtes out the life story of every child nii 

the fifth foy of its life, She ii woraJiippcd by die mother, A stone 
qucni k put near the wall ; iwar it arc ph™i paper and pCT 4 aud a 
lamp is kepi huming the whole night. Tlic qurm is worshipped 
with ted powder, sandal, tie. With it are placed and wonliipptd 
aU the things a baby requires for ic apparel and lodet, 

K doebing, bb^ eyo-oinimcnl, etc The Satwai coinCs after iiiiid^ 
night, and ^xites gut in invisible doracicrs the future of the cluld. 
Nobody can see her come and go; not even a god can read what 
she bu wrinen, 

^ Husband^l child. 

* Dbamdeva is the hmband of her mother; the diiJd h at the 
same dme Dhanadeva^s sou and btothcr (bring Ms motherV child}. 
So he U Kaiuah^s inothet‘'s husband's brother, or unde. 

^ Mother's HSR. 

6 Kxisband^s younger brother, note 4 ibove. 

^ Katha-kSp^^lOFU (Bombay, 1924), VoL II, Chapter iS, pp. 
519-^1. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


The Journal of cJie Royal AatbropatagLcal Institute 

Volume LXXVU, Part I. of Hie Jflumiil will shortly 
100 be published and wdl contain the tbllowing papers: 

*Soirc Problems of Physical Anthropology" [Pr«i- 
dencia] Address), by Professor H. J. Flcure* F.R.S. 

*New Studies in tUiodcdan Man,* by J. D. Cbfk, K- P. 
Oaldey . L. R Wrili and J. A. C, MeCkUaiML 

^TheTrunipeti of Tut-Ankb-Anien and thdr Suecefiors," by 
Professor P* Kirby. 

'Norft^egian Ccmuibutioiii to Lapp Ethnoeraphyp' by 
Professor G. GJe&sing. 

'The Phymcal Chanctefs of the SLindawc,* by j. G. Trevor, 

Minuira of the Annual Geucral Meeting and of fixtraordinary 
GeneTal Meetings and the Report of the Councit and of ihc 
Honorary Treasurer. 

With ibi<, isanc viill also be published the fiill llit of names and 
addresses of Frilows of the Insdtiirc; the last lut appeared in 
Wort is also well advanced cm Volume LXXVlfi Port s, and 
this will cDELtain (he following papers; 

'SDtaeCompkscf ties of Human StrucoLre' (Huxley Mcnidtul 
Lecture}, by Hr. W. L. H. Dudewonh. 


'Recent Achkvementa in Eskimo Researdi,' by Dc K. 
Riiket-Smlth. 

'The Use of Blood Groups in Anthropciloey/ by Dr. 
A, £. Mourant. 

* Diiccpvcry of Pottery in North-Eastern Aralicin Laud/ by 
R. M. Bemdt- 

"Jando, Part 1 / by H. Cory* 

The Exca^^arioo of Gorham^} Cave, Gibralciar. By J. /.d. 

B SfiritinaTY of u to th Insiinae, 

jr"^l II f^jo 

The atchxologkal postihilitics of Gofhan/s Cave 
were first observed by Captain Alexander, who niadc a 

sinall sounding in the cave after the late war. The presimt excava- 
lions were carried out at the request of the Gibraltar Government 
and htianf cd by a grant from the Percy Sbden Menioria] Fund. 

The cave h situated on die eastern side of die Rock brcwMi 
Europa Point and Sandy Bay. Until recently the sea entered these 
caves^ of which there arc six in dl, hut owing to di^bris thrown 
over die diff from the road comtniction, there is now a small 
beach in front of the southern three. The filling of (Gorham's 
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Cave is wintUbloAsu sand- originally sloping, bni now. owing (o 
the sea action, cut back to a vertical oce, the top of which is 
17 metres from scA level. Last season's work was confined to ilw 
making of a prdiiniiwry sounding from the top of the sanos 
and tc^ed a depth of a little over J meires. In all five 
logical levels were found, the first widi pottery in date 

fioni the fourth centuty a.c. to the first ccntuiy- A.D. ; below this 
and separated from it by a layer of mnxieupied sand was a Iwcl 
of sand very dark owing m the prciencc of durcoal. It contain^ 
animal bones and sea melis ana definite hearths* Uiuotninately 
there were insutficienr implements to date it, and all chat can be 
said is that it is a blade industr)' without pottery'. Below a layer of 
wlioccupicd were fJlicc Moiisrcrian scpaniicd 

each ofilof by clean sandi^ and below ihc^e more clem sand^ The 
Mousterian Icvch, though not very rich m miicrul, dearly belong 
to the sajne imluioy as thic of the Devils Tower (D- A. E* 
GarroJ, ' EKcavadon of a Mouitcrian Rock-Sheher at De™ i 
Tower. Gsbrtilrar/ / Ray. Anfhop^ IttsL, Vol LVlll. m^)r 


Although dicfc is no deposit of the S-niLtre beach on dm side 
of the Rock « there ii on the north side, the tr^ of pi^'iom 
sea levels are in ptaecs very tnarked. In Gorham s Cave encre is 
a well defined wave notch of this bea^ and a similar notch m 
Bcimcifs Cave to the south of it, which also has a Moitsterian 
deposit, b both these caves the filling antedates the bmwnon ^ 
the notches shiec the s.uids in each case fill them. This ag^ wim 
Professor Caiiod's findings at the Devil's Tower, where the 
Mousiciian cave filling tested on the S-mctie brach. 

It is also fairly dear that the sea level svas lower during t^ 
Mousterian occupanon, since if it bad not been, the cave would 
have been as inaccessible as it is today. Also the preseiicc of 
wind-blown sand between die three Mousterian levels indicates 
(hat the sands were being carried bto the cave fioni a shore Imc 
which now of couise does not cxi«. The same conditbm appear 
to have existed during the formation of the as yet undated level, 

diough whether this was part of the Mousterian low wa level or of 

mother cy'de remains to be seen. 
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^Dcial OfgMixfttJOti- By Rohefi H. Nca* 

lS 4 a.Pp 

Tliw book is SQ wcU and i:karly wcincn, and so full 
of bformation, tlut it is likely to hts.ymc a stmdard 
wqrk. Many of tbe diaptm^ piTticuUrly ibosc on kinship, mitrUge, 
propc?rty, law. dier Familyt tinikTcrd descent gtoups and sot^itica, 
arc 30 flochd as to allbrd little or no scope tor ciiticismi- The raaptcr 
eh? religion is tadicr slight, and in that on. cduotion Piofcv^'^r Lowic 
tends to cnaph^iizc the good poants of sava^ systenja of iniriatioii, 
while ignoring thoic that arc sensd-CM or cruel. r - t 

Perhaps his weakest chapter ii that on social strata. In it he 
throughout fkili to dbtiuguigh between the lower of tegolif 

cliM syrtciiis and davei or dfcpressed ethnic groups, hi pameubr iic 
miamderitajids Hindimni. ronfusiiig the lower casKSs who fqmi m 
integral part of the Hmdu socio-tcligioiis ay stem, with the pan^ 
who are outside it- Systcim in which the lower datscs have rights 
u well as obligatiisnis ^ in the artstocradc iMcty ert Vci^e, where 
the grand chancellor had lo be a nijn-patritian, are unlamihar to 
Profcisor Lowic, as arc those forms of the dual organi^iioii in 
wbith one moiety^ has acquired a higher scatus tlmi the 
His discusaon of kingship is dso weak* *A ciucf, he says, 

"is invariably ^ judge and naturally tetaiiis j udiri al attrihutes ^ a 
king that his European coiuitcrpart w*ouM Uek^ (p. 341), This is a 
complete misconception. Medir^’a! kmgSh notably our Tl mnd 

Louis [X of Bancen ^pcnl riiucb ofthrir time ac^g aSjndgH, ai^ 
j usdee hu fiorii the earliest times been an attribEitc of the g 
king. Our judg^s are to this day hi theory mcrtly the * deputj^- 
He goes on to say that ‘ the typiol African moiu^ has speoftc 
magtco-religious funccions, such as rain-irtakangH which ms West^ 
cc^agucs do not aspire to^' This iigain is a inisconreption- All 
aiident kings w'cre believed 10 control the weather, traCd ot 
diis betief pcntfc wherevtf the kingship survives- To treat the 
divine kingdiip as pcculiai: to Negro Africa, as Pjpfctsot Lowie does 
in effect (though there is tnendoTi of Polynesia}, is aJ 11 one w^ete io 
ireat Chmtianity' as peculiar to Abyssinia. 

While adjuiiiing the patabdity of dif^on in ctt&in cissp 
Professor Lowie says^ truly enoughp that it does not explain me 
uldm^te otigiii of anything (p. ^4). It docs, however, unlike other 
theories, allow for historkal aceidenti such is the exploits ot con- 
queroirs or explorers- These have had a far gtea^ iiiflucrjre on the 
ccHine of human development than most theorists wili alJcnv* 

This book, like others on the subject, suggests two quesriom. 1 m 
first hr how dries progress conic about ? ProfeHot Low-k savi that 
Tn Wesieni dvibaitioii change is not rrterdiy esperien^ but 
deliberately sought .... To this there is no countetpafT in odier 


cnlnires- iTie aim of a Crow or Maori or Zidu Mgje « to iiiauuajn 
tradition, not to iTuptovc on it" (p, 20$)r He qualifici dtis starement, 
both here and in his dtaprer on Uw, by mcnnosnug peijiib^ cx«p- 
tlons, but they are exceptions in theory rather than in. rccotdcd fact, 
and, though changes m savage law and custom MCUTp there is 
tiothing to inditatc that these dimgei are in the directioii of progn^ 
towards civilisation, howevxr we define these tei^ Jt m 

(act diai between savagery and dviliaatkiR there is a gulf whicb, 
<fxc^t under alien influence. *av,igef have never attempted m 

secoiiii qucstkiti is. is ihcic a sciaicc of social anthiopology f 
Professor Lowie calls his fint cliaptcr ‘Principles of Crottpitig': « 
cDtttaiiu descriptions and deftuitiew but ik> pmicip^ Hu tlurd 
diaptcr is on 'Uws ofEvoliitloii'; he admits at the end that tliough 
'gcncraliiatioini of limited validity* ate poisiUe, no bws have been 

Disciusing die avoidance of in-laws, and what are known as 
iokinx relaconships, he poinis out how sporadk is the distribimon 
of th^ customs and what very diftetait foitus dicy take amotig 
the peoples who observe them, 'It follow's. Ire says, mat any 
gtnrrie psychotogiml or psychtwnalyiical explanation must be 
rejected as shoddy' (p. 85)* Quite «>• t«t p^cliology u niercly 
another name for human iialute, and wbai Ptofe^r Lowae says 
amounts to an admissicrti that there is no correlation^ between 
custom and human iwtute. But if the farts with wluch sexiu 
anthropolosy deah cannot be explained, then social anihropology 
has no bwi, and 4 so-called science without laws is no socnce at alL 
It would, of course, be absurd to bbme Ptofessor Uwie foe ^ 
stqic of affaire, and it u greatly t-u bis credit, li well m to tiie coiiifDfi 
and pleasure of hit readers, that he docs not, like some of his 
colleagues, seek to elude critieiKn by hiding in a mist of polysyDabic 
iiitEon, but he fails to realia?, or at least to admit, that his book is a 
collection of Gets, and that a coUertimi of farts, howevet well 
selected and artanged, U not a work of science. RAGLAN 

The Science of Coliute: A Study of Mnn and CiviliiatioB. 

By LerhV D. H'hilr. New Yurk (Fatrar Stmnss), 1949. 

ft. XX, 444, $6 

The title of this book is a courteous concession to 
enneut language; for !>. White spends much effort to commend 
his own lerw ‘culturology,’ fint used apparently by Ostw^d about 
ipiS to denote what Tytnr bad described as the ‘tcicuce of culture 

in iftyi. 

Tb& argumenc i$ dUfioilt and wmrtiniMcxprcSM withiiredlcss 
ttpctitijoii of c3fccbpSM‘3i3C3, Bc’giaiieri in ^culinTDlogy 3 liQiild start 
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at Part lU. (chapter xiii) arui Part IV (di, dv) and thcit read cEl he 
on [khcaton and du ad on Inoe*> foEowed by da. xii, Man's Control 
over Cisilkation. The rhcomical and niainly chapten ui 

Pait [ wHi then be cadcr going, if they arc ticccW at all Thb 
criciaim h meurred by the too eommo]! practice of woffcing up 
separate aitida into 4 book; they seldom dt thdr pLccj in the 
drsigii: and along with much rcpcritioxi—no iloubi^ of important 
issnes — they risk oinUdon of other aspects of the matter. 

Here* for example, along vritb mueb eUboration of the 
ofcuIruraL' reaJitics^t the same time external to the ludividml 
men* and comprised within die limnan species i^sithout whicti it 
could not exist—there h less tlian adn^iiatc explanation of the 
diversities of reactions of those hmiian individoak Up to a certain 
pc^E One must' leave human tieiiigs out ofaccoimt' m gaieraliaing 
and abstractinig the processes of fultiirc which arc neverthekss 
reartioTis between them; \mt this does tint jusdfy the treatment of 
actual individuals as if they were interchangeable like ramdrops or 
physical molecules. And if they are not so iuccrdiangeablc, what 
becomes of die urnformities resulting from their reactioni to the 
same processes or fictori of eulture; or of the neglect of psycho- 
logkal ditferenees between diem ? 

An inslaiiec of dih kind of problem b olfered by I>r. Wiihe 
himself in hii brilEiant criticuin of the numerous romantic ^Jihcorks' 
of the Egyptian king Ikhnaton (eh. x). For he goes too fir hi his 
denial that there w'ai anything very rettujrkahlc about this pcriou: 
cortamly contcinporary srulpton aud painters thought that there 
was, and ho own public sayings and duliiigi were very peculiar. 
Experiments ate iku: possible in history, and it is as unsekntihe to 
deny that LmusnaJ histodml effects had an tmiaual cause, as to 
assign a pamcnlar course on uiadetiuatc evidence. 

Similarly the criciol account of customs regarded by diE$ or that 
people ai incestuous (cIl xi) may well reject current cxplanatious of 
them; but the generaibadoti that they have economic rerasons is not 
more than a probable guess, b view' of the economic grounds, well 
estahltdicd, for the habitual hiccsE oistoinj of ancient Egypt; in a 
society where property and status paiscd in die female line, they 
could only be Tctaiiicd in iIk family by marrying the incidier of the 
heir presumptive. There have certainly been remarkable coinci¬ 
dences, Ln dine* of miEhematical and other scientific discoveries, 
and Dr. Kroeber hat tcudicd the occurrence of periods of imutual 
infeUcctial ami ardscic ability; but these arc far from disproving— 
and indeed piesume— the occiUTencc also of individuals with 
Special initiatEve* receptivity, or what you wiJJ— sometiEina within 
breeds of strajiu of abOity, such at were studied in Galtoifs Hfrcdi^ 
tiiry tififiW. 

After ail thk, Dfx Wlntc"i thesis is a not unrcasfinablc cotollar)' 
of what is by this time accepted for die physical cosmos and in 
great measure for the biological and psychoLi^cal: that the facts 
and processes of huiniui rulturc form a cosmos with its own unifor- 
mitici and processes^ which arc only tiianiFested hi hutnan per- 
sojuliticj, as physiological imiformidcs in living cells, and must be 
itndiHcd in accordance with their own nature. That this docs not lead 
lo a passive fatalism^' if all is detcnnlncd, w-hy do anything he 
argues by the analogy of physical and biological forms of energy, 
Ai chemical and physiological itructurcs arc formed by redisiribu- 
d^ and concoitrationa of energy^ and » living things are tnabi- 
tamed by acquiring more and more enctgy and nedistributmg it, so 
d-n mcfs, as individuals and in gtoupSp acqujj^^; energy and control 
of Tir from the fitac seLf-comdous use of limbs and the limplest 
Tiaturd resources, to the discovery of fire, certal Crop to entnp 
solar cneriry, domestic auLmals lo entrap plant encr^ry, mineral l^ch 
and (at long Ujt) atomic energy; ill witlib a physied and biolr^ji^ 
cosmos, itiA also widiin a cultural costnos* into some local mani- 
festadon ot whkh they axe individually bom, and within which they 
^qiuyc and expend energy in maintaining adiJ etihaticing their 
bdividual Uvev and in engaging in culfiiral intercourse, techno- 
logicah sociological ajid idMlogicil up to the highest mltitnl 
levels. 

But once again, what is tot duproved, and appears lo be at least 
the other half of die whole inteiactioii, is the indivfduihty of the 
individual, and hu ability, capacity^ geniuj, or what not, through 
which be does react as he docs, to the culture into which he oomes; 


and which—whether through his energy or anoEhcr's—is not quite 
the same when he leaves it. If ndtuies change, and culnirc as a 
cosmos chiDges, and all the while is only minifoted in human 
individuab, surely something is happening whidi would not 
happen without diosc individuals coUcctiveiy; and something 
happens also whkh the ‘science of culture/ So ardciitly destred by 
Dt. White, should be competent Eo iidgn to iu paiticTjIaj or 
individual came. 

Dr. While, indeed, stxms to see, here and diere, litat a cosmos of 
'atoms and void,' as the Greek physicists put it^ simply will not 
work. Vou Cannot get more out of a cosmos ihan your theory puts 
iiim it. On White calls liis Hwhite 'energy'': 1 « us leave it at 

ihat+ and ihank tliis particular manifestation of- energy' wtuch b 
Dt. Leslie White for a stimubdng* though ruther didicult* con- 
tribuiion to anihropological theory. 

One very' sniah coniplaiiiE: the italic type in this volnme is so like 
the roman that nurks of'empimu' arc very easily overlooked. 

JOHN L. MYRES 


Ocr Urmensclt und mih Weltbild. By IT. Ki*pp^fS* i^ienna 
1549 ^ 

I C f This is a revman of the author's Urrrti'nsih mid Ur- 
* refyfirttj (Alter], igi 44 . 1946) with special ackuowlcdg- 
incuES to l*EolessDr Adolf Eortmann of Basd. The problem is 
Ewiifold, sckiidlic and theoEogicaL and Dr Koppen combines both 
quahlicadoiis: the central feature of his argument is Ids record of 
investigation of die beliefs of the Bhils of Central hidia^ and of ilie 
Yamana of Tierra del Puego. Round these be niarshab other 
observations mostly quoted from P, W. Schmidt, Drr Urspmfij^ drr 
Gaffendre [Munatcr, 192^* /ftWiliucft dcr iw^pirljrlifndbj Rcli^i^ms- 
gfsfhifhir {19jo), and others- Koppers begins with trenchant mticirai 
of modem anthropological theoncs. "Originar and "primitive' are 
relative terms. When the ethnographer has done his utmost, the 
prychologist and cbe theologian Still ask, ' Wlial preceded that ?' 
Far there is no ' .ViifiifiMnyck' quite withoul culture, and there are 
traces of sonic kind of cerctnonies far back anioiig poLroliihic cav'e 
deposits. Modem ethnology has laid strt'ss on biological aspects; but 
it dcab with niankind already evolved. And their arc notable 
coincidences among early beLic&, very widely scattered, which 
point lo a common stctdc of primary ideas among unditfcrentiaied 
hnnianity. Koppets examines the beliefs in a "Paradise* and a "fill 
from innuecncf/ and the practici; of cxr^amy; and claims EiE in- 
CellE:ctiial competence for aboriginal tnarL This raises the quesdon of 
die value of brain dimcusioiis as cvidentc of bioin power; and leads 
TO a cririca] review of modcni ^pedigrees' of primitive human types. 
He claims tint the intermixture of racial characters ptoVES that 
Ncaiidetulotd and other paheolithic types are hybrids and de- 
geisentcs, and that the abori^al 'man' was of a high physitnl 
type, and not directly desemem fioni any known itidiropoid. Ii 
is here lhat Portmann's studi« arc relevant: he seems ro reject 
current evolutionary ihcory in ^vour of some sort of ipmJ 
creation- Similarly T. D. Stewart, studying the human fade, 
condudes that 'the exprc^sia]! of early man was not less benign dian 
our own/ Mosta^ Phidias, Michelangelo and Blake had simile ideas. 
Porfmann^S btctprcDriou dots not da more than put back the 
^creation' of ntao very far beforeany extant dcclcnsicrn; it also seems 
to allow JCoppers to revive rhe clahns of the skull fragments 
frorn Kauam and Kanjera; and ro suggest (p. 11$) an origin from 
a xcngle pah. This is indeed not imposdbte widiout any 'special 
rreaiion' at all. Irerucus and Ckmenr of Alexandria arc venerable 
precursor} of Dr. Koppers' working hypothesis (p, iiH}. 

Koppers next rocuri to the primary beliefs of man, and gives 
vivid accounts of his owm obs^variom among the Dhili and the 
YamaiuL It dips out that the simple devout Bhih sometimes cur^ 
their One God (p. 135), an 4 have a Hindu name for Idim, The 
relatjori of Bhil moiwiheism to the prtndpa! tcltgioni of India is 
tra 4 r«k and various dcviatioTis and .iccitdoiis are discussed: these, 
like the hybrid types of early skulis^ are ' hisiorical,' i.tf. mb^uent 
to the primary etoefgcnce of * man.' 

From these and other widely scattered sumvals. Hoppers infers 
a very long period of culture between the pritiLcv^al aaid any 
extaur phase* What he does not cxplidfly claim to have proved is 1 
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spccuJ creation^ cichfr physical or cdturaJi Only to have shown the 
imdcqoacy of ourrent hypotheses of‘cvnlutioa' from somediing, 
either phyiiiil or pre-oiIruraL that wai not hinmn ac all And here 
we inay bave iiini^ notiDg bu toudiing ^il-ogue of gratitude to an 
ovet’-nJing Power which has aUnwed the sicrvivalof Bhils* Yaniana, 
and other mtMiDthcistt, to confonnd the evoluiicmuts, and bring 
anthropplogy bade into what he bdkves to be the rccondliation of 
sdenee and theology. JOHN L. MYK£S 


The Freedom of Necessity.. By D* F.R.S. Lcms^i 

{Rijutltd^e Mid Kfgan PanO* ^945^' 43*- 

iff K The ^Communut ManiTcsro' appewd m 1S4S, Its 
^ centenary is celebrated by this cDUecdon of essays, of 

various dates and contents, by one of tbc most convinced of its 
advocates in diis cmmtry. There h iaevirably much repetition, and 
the better pamget have to be dtjeiigaged &om exhortations which 
arc sonietintesi violent, md vague. Speaking of liberty (p. 17) 
lessor Bcmal rays that 'Und^ the consdous conyolsfons enforced 
by diairtjp whips and stan'ntioii-^r the fear of the 3 c--chi!Te are 
iinconsdoiu coinpulnons which can be built into the individml'a 
character by hii soda! cnvirotmieiit. Hick comprilsiotis can make 
men, appacendy of their own accord, a nadon of slaves or a gang 
of tyraJitsf Is he ipcaking of Nazi Germany or Soviet Russia ? And 
ti he advocating the 'fireedoui of necessity' or the "necessity of 
freedom" ? Perhaps heis bencr informed abont Coummnist countries 
chan about his own; but a Fellow of the Royal Sodct>' should not 
write that " the Archhisliop of Canterhory benig;rdy presides om 
die Royal Society dinnersMp. gj), or that "Science is too dang^tii 
nowadays to be popularbcd \viihoiif being ateriliied by making ii 
fit with religion* (p. TOJ, iHustratcd by Jeans and Eddington). 
b the meaning of ^snobs such aj Davy," or "psemdc lechuea like 
Faraday'; or 'Darwinism is simply Victoriin libetalum in. tiatural 
history * (p. 105) ? The wurient sophists claimed to * make the worse 
cause appear the better mod^rti successors strive to make the better 
cauK appear xhe worse- It is necessary to note these lapses^ because 
Professor Bcmal stands or lalls as a nun of science^ and in scientific 


w'titlfig this sort of inaccuracy is out of pbcc. 

Many of thoe ejssays^ however, wm of value when diey w^etc 
published, and some are sdl suggestive, e^cially those on 
Cominius, Bemaid Shaw and Engels. Some of the proposals ate 
already m ptoeetj of tedizackm; some of the piophceies liave been 
fd Billed. The atreinpE to c^epUin Dialectical Materialisio (pp. 
wmidd be niofc successful if St were not continually dragged back 
to propaganda level. But it is likely to repel as many mders u it 
attracts- After a valid argnnienE (p. jSo] about the growth of science 
the coneltusoii^ ‘These conditioBU, arc not to be Ibund. in a rapidly 
disintegrating (npitalUtic society harassed by economics and prt^ 
occupied by preparations for war. The future of seaciicc lies in the 
CE^rifniFiut state." Without the words italichied here, the smtemctits 
may or may not be inu:; but they are ncn made true here by in¬ 
truding besh and unproved tjuaLLfications- On p. ^$6 the secret b 
out: ' Any teal know'ledgc of dialectical materialism implies active 
pamdparion in this protcEartan struggle * ^ ^ i.* Marxism ceases to be 
a Kieoee^ and becomes a leligicin.* 

It is as a contribution to the history of teligicm, not of scieiiccp 
that we have to consider this oiiious book. And so under the creed 
of The Pfteikm "the events of the future do not eonie to 

fthc Marxist^ as bLnd fsrtc, but partly, ever so ljtt:1c> as ^e result of 
tlicif own efTom." And so say sU. of us, cvm if our rdigioti is not 
Marxhtn. JOHN L MYRES 


The Odgut of Things; A Cultural History of Man, By 
_ JuUmE. £Jpf. Lmd^n {Hflmp), i<M9. -P", mus. Pria 

IlJo 

- v writerofihisbook wasencouraged to tes produeEkm 

by the frequency with whlch+ at dinners and cocktail parties, he was 
cofi&otitira with the catEgorical imperative: ' Now tell me ^cry^ 
thing about anthiopohigy.' Compliance could noc notniaJly follow 
at once upon demand, but this book is now ready to teU the general 


public:, as well as thoK who "dine out," all of something aboui the 
'odgim of our modem tools, habits, traditioiis andbclida.' ft imy 
be noted iliai the word ' tiling" is ^ven an unusual extcnsiDii of 
meanhig in the twlc's title* sinee it is nude to cover the inuiiaterial 
as w^ell 3s the material artifacts of man_ The word "arigbi^ also, 
ptomises too much, since the ultimate ori^m of mch attif^"ti ire 
usually matters of spectilacion or hypothesis, and owx author is not 
fortlicoming in ch^sc risky excrdscs. However, in a work of 
CDinpilition for popular coruumpcion we need not be squ^mish 
about 2 tide- Nor need we, pcrhaps> object Eo an cxccm of chanu in 
such chapter headings as /IffifjtHSfiifJ ef .dWvnr, 'Ute Fmi Reirpf {|qf 
animaMraps and snarea), or Wal! S^tft in ihe Jitiiglt [partknlarly 
approprbte^ indeed, for the curTaxey chapter* whose factnal 
density Is alntoat impenetrable). 

The author"s diligence in the puniiit of authontics imy be 
ganged by the 30 p^ges of biblicigraphy* tuainly of EugMsh and 
CcTtnau publieationSr UtifbituniEcly, haiion vrith the text is wanc- 
ing, except in so far as die items, under auEhor"s nam^^ an? listed 
alphabetically in chapter groupings, at the end of the book. A 
comparable defect in the text figures* some 250 nn^gre Ltne draw^ 
iiigi of specimens and illustrations* has left them to lioat freely in 
the text, w'lthout uumerical attachnuaits. 

It is a curious ciitumstancc tltat a divisioii of die hook into two 
halves, in aceordinoc with the dMcring aibject uutiei, is reflected 
in a differeftce of literary style and compefenoe so marked that tw'p 
vaiitTt mtglu have been at work. White ihcsodologicaJ second half 
is W'litteii fcely and Ilneaily enough, with few indications tliat 
Enghsli is a very difficult liuguagc; the rcchnofogica:| fitsf half 
Ccmiaiiis not oiil y nnmeroui erron and awkward construcuons, but 
words and phrases of inadmissible or erroneous character, usually in- 
diradve of faulty ttanslarioti or of unfanuliariiy' with English terms 
and usages. As a bad example (p. aoo) a drawing of an obvious 
polished celt of stone or shell is described as ‘ Mother-of-pearl Money 
Jar, bland Yap.* The text dears up the niptcry, and adds notably to 
the errors^ thus: ‘ modicr-of-pcarl shells are another widespread 
coiii, iifspecially in the Caroliiie Islands, where rhey arc known by 
the name atjur^ They are cnt 10 the shape of a spade, punched and 
tied to a cocoa string." A icIectiDn may be made of a few Olhef 
errore and miscanccptions-’thciiigh the above w'ould be difficult to 
bcat^—that'may arouse misgivings Lu the mind of the most trusting 
reader- Thus: 'the black lenci of die Tibetans, loosely woven from 
the harts of the yak"; " pile-stmcEUfes (pile-dwellings) have been 
knoWTi to man siucc the dawn of time" (dtis U an example not only 
of lotiseness of expression, but of die author^s icudeucy to view 
facts of archaeology with a tomaiitic eye): "cow drops," "bnck 
meal/ * cowrie money snails,^ ^ stone salt,' and the 'salt strceti" of 
aneJeuE Eucopc. The desctiptioiis of weaving and portery-mating^ 
amongst other arts and crafts, sullfer gfeady ftotii taults and cttots 
in de^ils^ whilst fire^making appliances and the methods ol using 
diem fail to emerge froiu a stare of exprateny coiiftisioUr A climax 
of furUity is readied in the account of the action of the " fire-pump 
of India and Burma- It consists of a w'oodcn eylindei in wfiich a 
piece of finder is coitipreucd w ith a doKly fittk^ piston whkh is 
stroked up and down iniril spaiks are produced.* FhixUy, as evidence 
of the aiilhor"3 neglect of aiulysis: Paper-money"" is m well 
known to many primitive tribes as it Is common in our form of 
dvilkarion-' The audior thus rashly and without excuse cqn^Dcs 
with our banknotes the mats and skins that luive been med as 
iruTTcncy by many backwatd peoples. Flexibility is his ciitcrioD. 

Ill faimess to the author it must be said that no sudi blujidcrs as 
those above quoted have been detected in thesodolc^ical part of the 
book. Their abrenct makes this part more loadable, and it 
seems that the wonding of the authorities must have been followed 
Diuch more lireraJly. 

Subject 10 die limitations arising out of faults such as those 
indicated above, the book may be said tP covcn“ the ground of the 
cultural history of man with an approach to thai degree of com¬ 
pleteness—if not pf prccidoti and lucidity—w^hich should satiify, and 
even satiate, die most biquisifivc and voradous diner-crtit. 

H- S. HARRISON 
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Tbi^ Splondoiiir tbat Was £^'pi; A Gcnfril StLTVry of 
Egyptian CuJnjrc and CiviLIzadcni;. Hy Morj^artt A. 

[ f j V Murray. Jiuktort), 1949. 

J54, mih 97 pla$ci^ 24 icxt ^ 30tf. 

Ttm Is qiiiEC the best popular i^iccoxmt of Egypt^s gift m 
huinauity. scholarlyp readable atid poickM with isiforniaunn; the 
plata arc cxccpdoiully Ene, and die eoloiorcd rispiaduetiDa of 
Tutankhamen'i coHln hy Wiiiified A. Bruiiton adminiblr. Ad 
aipocta pf Egyptian life and history are represented. There is a most 
lucfuj outline of polidcki dcvirlopmetus and an adequate accDiiriE of 
the language and writing, but most of the book is devoted to the 
'splendour' of materia! arts whidi most people assodatc 
Egypt. Dr. Murray has a long career of excavarion, museum study, 
and ceadiing^ and lier devoted oo-operarion with Flinders Petrie 
enables her to daku for him the title of founder of Egypdati 
aiLzhxology out of the ^ hobby of ontiquariankni/ diough this docs 
^ than jusdoc to the work of the great explorers and. linguists of 
lour previous gcnerarioiis. Pbics XCi and XCII give itnprcjsive 
portraits of FliJ^cn Petrie at his appoiiitment to the Edward^ Chair 
at University College, London, and on retiring Eoni it. 

For the general reader the Sequent leferencci to Herodotus will 
be welcome: one could have wi^cd^ howevern for more dlsciimon 
of the * Labyrinth.* Tlie Greek description is perfectly doar^ and 
derived from a 'persrinady conducted' visit, but it is quite unlike 
any known Egyptian building. 

On p. lOQ Dr. Murray outlines her studios in Egyptian society* 
widi special reference (o the position of svomcn. All lociol status 
descended in die fctnale LuieT and customs whMi seem to ui iDcesttK 
ous were a simple and eiTeaiye way of keeping property and 
privilege witliin the family. An Egyptian king need not intern pte^ 
tenders^ he just married rhem, bcluding his siirers^ And system 
worked. Only rarely was rhcfe a pabcc inmgtJc involving the 
Queen. And at long last Octas^ian secured his podrion by mi 
marrying Ckopatra hut destroying her children. 

£g>'pdaii scidpturc is illustrated by a fine scries of portraits, 
personal einboditnciits of power, quite tinkfuc in art. Two intall 
slips may be noted: copper in E^pVian paindng h usually red, not 
blue, which scema to render iron; and it was not Evans who 
iveogiiized the KahurKKamaiab pottery as Cmpn. Petrie had 
already uisistcd dat It was ^can, and when 1 objected in t^z that 
no such ^gean fabrir w^as kttnrwn, he said 'Go and lonk again.* 

JOHN L. MYRES 

Wt»t Airienn Joueiwy, By Mmgartf Leadtm {^zdrnhtir^h 

^ Pp. SO 

I ( }X the gready latinmted Margaret Wrung 

w'j|] alwa^ stand for one of die mcwt enlightened and 
dfertive pionecn for AEicaii bferac)', and timre partioilariy for 
ilut literacy in their VErrtunilair languages which h CHCiitial if 
Africans are to build their intellectual and ^irirual future upon their 
own bcisi qualities rather than upem the illusory daadow of w ettem 
nnterbJism. In this unpretendous and lightly written account of 
one of her Last journeys in Africa* she contrived through happy 
anecdote and much shrewd observation m gis'e a dear picture of the 
African musloiiary worlds its problems and those of the popuJafions 


which it serves. Her ow^ii personality atid tlie luppmess with 
which she w-orked shine through every pogc^ yet (for thia ii the 
least sc|f*ceutred of books) it h her subjett matter which is thereby 
illumiiiaTcd. ThU is no guide book^ but any prospective travdler [O 
Africa migliE well read it lo prepare his fciine of jniucL 

WILLIAM f ACG 

Conseili aux Chercbeurs. jrd rife. Dak^r 194.S. 1^, 7W, 

f trxi Jigurej. PrUr 15 /™« (iwclrepefirisi) 

I \ ^ No mearcb w'orkcr in the Aiiicaii held can hope to be 

lajiiiliar with oJJ the vast litenture of African ard^ology 
and anthropology* srilJ less with the other brninches of jdence from 
meteorology to liuguhdcs; the best he can hope for, outside Ids tswai 
spccrolisms, is to kiiow where to go for the iniormadou be may 
requrrer E^yii a person with no sdcntific training or knowledge at 
ail may well contribute sigtiificaudy to the corpus of kiiow^kt^e if 
only the right sEnposts are ready at hand to guide him to the 
sources ofesistiiig informatioii. In French Africa the researcher* of 
whatever status^ i$ weU served hy die hmitut Frm^ d'Afrique 
Noire, and this liide volume, which beors^ die unmis^tkabie scamp 
of Ir^Tofessor Theodore Monod's aslouiiliirig breadth of interest and 
achies'ements, should certainly be a pan of his field equipmenr. 
About half of is is devoted lo extensive bibliographies classified 
mainly by subject; a cursiry dwek of the ethnographicaJ and an 
sections reveah some notahb omissions, and on the other hand 
undue prominence is given to that dq^rc^mg and misguided 
farrago, Nancy Cunard's ajichobgy but the bqmrer will find 

a w'c 3 th of mefid sources listed and those in other srienccs than his 
own may prove cspccully valuable to him. The rentamder of the 
booklet cemveys in simple langnage the essencLil prindplcs of 
sdcnritic inethod as well as many sage hints and warnings to the 
heldw^orker, and there are specimen forms of documemnrion for the 
tae of coUcciors which leave im exerne for inadequate labelling. 

WILLIAM FAGC 

Wirelmraft and Magic of Africa* By fVcdhoch Kmgk Undm 
mi- Pp- -VJft* 15^^ pfaitj. Piriic lif. dd. 

I I TNe sole justificadon for reviewing this book in Man is 

ttioi the unwary may perhap thus be spared the chagrin 
of buying the book under the impresrion tlsat it i$ an>^ing like* 
say, Evans-Piitehard's IViidujifu OfiuUs md jMagU immtg the 
Axaisde^ for it is ai the oppe^ite pole. It b sufhdcnc bdkation of the 
contents to say that jinonE the iH-written anecdotes of which the 
book is composed ix one in which die author claims to have wit¬ 
nessed the tronsfoimadou of human brings into jackals in Central 
Africa. In a disingenuous foreword by the ocaUtist Montague 
Summers, an attempt is .made to lend colour to the woit by 
dragging in the name of a deceased Fellow of rile Royal Amhro- 
pologtcal Institute, identified as such, who iiiighc well trim in his 
grave at the os^ociatioEi. The book ri indeed no more reliable dun 
Sir John MaundcviUc^s and inJELuircly less ciitciiaming. 

Certainly the library of the Irtsucutc u the last place Ibr it* and if 
atiy public lihra_^ have acquired copies, it is to be hoped dui 
they has'c clossillcd them correedy luvkr ^fiction.' 

WILLIAM FAGG 
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The Bfrok Gods of the Metropolis: Negro Religioos Gulla of 

m the Urban North, fly Arthur Phifadr^lphia 

(Unwmiiy PasI^syh^mia Press]-, Londou (O.U.PX 1944. 
Pp. lit?, 4 Uhif,^, hihl. Prkr Si (lii.) 

Five popular Ncgio culo in the large norrhem dtia orU.S.A. 
ore examined* and riie thesis put forward by Hetskovits and others 
rhat Nc^o religiou3i cxpreiiiou is due to a 'bent' or temperament 
mherent m his African heritage is chaUenged. It should be noted 
that defimte iiutancei of survivab discovered by Herskovits are 
not quesrioned; the author cxaniiiiei the fotm and funcrion ofthirre 


cults and shown their functional coireLition to the peculiar lustory 
and needs of the Negro in the U.S.A. 

Four of the cults show elemcnb considered characteristic of 
Negroci: the lue of music as an tEucuiotul stimulant, dancing* 
diouiing, trance itatcs and healing. 71 k$c foniu of religioiB expres¬ 
sion have a frr wider libmburion tinu the coniineirt of Africa uid 
liave occurred within European Christian sec&ar various periods oud 
in cer^ or™, tn ooe cult, however, all these iraiu are absem: the 
Moorish Science Temple of America svas laimdcd in 191^ by 
Timothy Drew* who took the luitie or tide of Noble Drew Ab* 
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the prophet. The tuli mermbm cemsuJet Ir to be a btan^h of Islaip 
aiid have ^tdepced some MosJein aymbnls, iJicludine writing the fer. 
Their sacred lOCtt wrirtcii by the prophet ai^d called die Holy 
u secret. However* their belief or practiccj seem to have little 
in cocimon wJtli ihe^ of Islinit dicy copdeiiui polyBamy. 
From the tesrlinony of members it wonM seem that the duef 
appt^ are a dissodarion from Christiamty because of the hypocrisy 
of the Chxisiiin eburebu in the policy of Negro segregatiort, aijd 
satisfaction in allying theraseives to AsutiCi- They actually call 
thcmselvei Asiatic descendanta of tlie Moabites and OiiainiteSp and 
tabu die word Negro or any of its less pobic synonyms. Tlieir 
services are puiEictiuu and very quiet,, with no music and very bltle 
singing and none of the emotional appeals so prominent in the other 
cuhs- 

The best known and most popuLir adi is that of the Peace Missian 
of Father Divine. The central point of this cult is dut the Jeat^ is 
nor merely possessed by the divine Spirit but tf God. There is no 
priesdiood or visible orgaaiiation; the iiumcrous secrctanci who 
maiugc the blanches are directly TOponiiblc to Father Divine, who 
is ommscioit and immortair Immoitalky is possible to all believers; 
illness and dcadi are due to sin; ihertf is uo baptism as God fFarher 
Divine) is avuilable to aH believers. Holy Couiin union is a real 
and sumptuoui feast, at w^hkh the god presides. Strict niotriiiy m 
business and sex is ordained, all bclicvett arc brelhrem race 
disdnetions arc obliterated and there is a £ur sprinkling of whites 
both as members and secretaries. Sinner^ and enemies of rull 
die suddenly (but no acnisaiioiu of murder or pplsoiiing are 
recorded). Besides the ordimry members of the cult there arc itt 
angels. These people vobintarLly give up all their posscsrioiu, fheir 
worli^ and private life, aisd live entirely according to the divine 
imtmetiom of die founder. 

The iinance of the body is something of a mysiery; ^cre are no 
cnheoloiu at services as in other cults, yet the Mission holds 
immense piopetty and njuu large emeiptiics, Tliv holy text Is 
weekly paper Neu^ Day, in whidi, besides eidionatioiis to mor^iy, 
ate adveitiicmcnis of well-known business houses* always w-jth a 
rtfercncc to Peace. Besides niany sniaUcr subsadiary etiterpriseSn the 
Peace Mission develops real-estate holdings. It runs numerous 
hotels, hostels and restaurants at very moderate mei which must be 
of great social and ecOEiomic advantage to the segregated N^mes 
of the U.S.A. The Bughreoua Government programme launched 
by Fatlicr Divine prodaims equality and the rights of man. 

hi all the cults invEstigared the pcfSflnality of the leader k an 
importam element, and he or she is divinely Inspired- Ln one other 
cult the United Mome of Prayer, the leader. Daddy Graee, takes 
line pber of God God is *on vacation" and salvation ]s through 
Grace. Gcnuflejdons aice pcrfomicd before Bishop Grace’s portrau. 

In the Church of God (Black Jews) no collcctiiMas are made at 
services; and this cult, like the Moorish* maintains that dark- 
skitincd folk anr not Negroca, they are true Jew^, wyto Jew^ being 
impCKtors. Excessive eniotionaJism and speaking wdth roiigucs, 
prevalent in other cults, are diifavoured. jesuj was bladt-^ikim^isd. 

Race CDnsdouniess is promLaent in aU the cul^ts examined. The 
sulfcrings of the dark-skinned ^ exprcMcd; ciihcr they arc npt 
Negroes and are superior to the whites, or *hey proclaim their 
equality. Most of the culcs have putitaiucal rcstrietioia on dress and 
personal adornment, and it is intcresring th^ hair-straigliicniiig, 
an effort to get away from Negro diatactcristaci, is lorbiddcn. GuJt 
members become passionately devoted to their leader^ the sick 
are healed, the repressed and rejected are exalli^ir they tttive to lead 
a pure bfe and ^in direct contact with the deity. Holiness in life is 
the principal aim; there is no emphasis on reward in heaven. Mr. 
Fauaet has not attempted to study the numcfocu cults with «CTCt 
riiual that are mainly poLdcaL However, the poliiical trend of these 
mJts where the eitiodon is genuinely religicvus R obvious. 

BRENDA Z, SELIGMAN 

Law and Gos'cmment of the Grand. River Irchitioia+ Byji^hn A. 

Nmw. Vikm^ Fund i^iblicatims m 
TIT Neii* kvi, t949. tS6. Prkc $a.co , . l j. 

^ * This volume is a valuable coiicrihuticin both to the 
alrcsidy miormous quantity of descriptive literature on die lioquoii 


and to the but growing nmnber of analytical studies of Nor^ 
Ameriem hidian law' and government. The author is paracularly 
asmemed with the deveJopmeuE of new mediajiktiis of sooal 
control and ccMo-rdinariou in response to European contact- 

Thc problems confronting the Iroquois in evoRfrig a govern^ 
incmal smictiirc adequate m radically changi^ conditions w-iU be 
finniliax to most students of contemporary North Amencan Indian 
commuiuciM. Chriitian conversion and die courirei-fomsanon of 
the lutivhtic Longhousc cult produced religious schhm which 
split the society inco couHiclmg scgmeuCi, The unequal respoiac of 
young and old to European penctrarioTi created op^rfismg pre^^ 
gressive" and "conservative'' factions. The subordination of local 
kadenhip to tke dist«ii mkI ultuiutc audioRty of dw J£iiiop«n 
ga^'ettuncTil undermined the development of instituoom for 
mpoiuibk self-rule and conmbuMd to the intransigcacy of witra- 
cocmiiuiity couffict by proviaUie a court of higher ipp«] outsuk 
the community. 

All thii is quite Cuiijliar. Tlic [ivqiiou, however, cunc as Use 
concict situation with a mote highly developed ceriiral politi^ 
structure (juit bow much mom tughly develop^ is sdD a tor 

sharp debare among American ethnologists) than their neighbours. 
The aborigiial Couticfl of tht Confedetacy. hi some mc!^ 

coHDidiiuud die estenwl reliliorM of chc Six Nittons, tonoed the 
foundation upo^i which mstirutions ot social control adequate to t^ 
intense straiEis imposed by the contact situation could at least begin 

to be built. ■* r t 

Noqti approaches the analysis of this process with a qmte frank 
use of concepts borrow ed from European legal and pnliHcal ilscory. 
New situjrioni armc and the Council of the Confederacy mot them 
by dewlopinB t.ew executive, legislative and Judidal functions. 
reinTotcing anti supcfseding the weakened tradimtiaJ stmeture. 
Speeialixcd administrative offitet* and cfHnniittets were appouitcd 
to survey the land, disburse fiinds, enforce public health rules, police 
ihe Efibil timber bnds and impnuiid stny animals. On ilw IcguUtive 
and judirul sjdc a body of bw was bnilt up by the accretion of 
precedent consisting of tlic dcrisioiis rendered by die Coimdl upon 
disputes brouglii before it. Tn ^ A Case Book of troqnois 
wlddi forms an appendix to the volume, the author has coliecttd 
several doreii such eases from which he absMCia the pnnapla of 
the 'unwriitcn consritutfon" of the Iroquob. The cxtaaordmiry- 
difficulcy of rapidly developing a system of traditioTialT personal 
authority into one of impersonal bw shows tliiough at point. 

ccinffictitig precedent mutt be explained by partiality to kui, 
briberVp etc: The occasional and (from the koqiiow point of vjew) 
arbitrary intervention oi the European audiorMcs to set uside 
Coimdl decisions further increiiscs the dunculty of estabUsJung new 

paticfns of control. > 1 i * * 

Although at rimes the appbearion of modem leg^l jargon to tlie 
itill elementary judicial procedure of the Iroquois seems ratlin 
forced, ihu prcibibly bn compcniitions in pmdjioii of itateinnii in 

Tndkfu of chc Urban Nortbwesr. EJiicii by Marimi If'. Smith. 

Celwntiid Uiri<'. (Lefldflw: Groffify CimiMegr), 1949. 
I T ^ fk. Kiv, 370, 1 1 pUtes.fifpitis. Price £1 Sf. , ^ ^ 

* The content of this work has been influenced by the 

dcsito 'to reiterate ibe anthiopafogical pontlon which cUimi^t 
its four branches (social anihiopology, linguiaics, ptiysiw anihto- 
pok^y and arcluEolagy) ate necessarily Imcr-Kbted (Marian 
With). The necessity for enipharising this ap|>™ch is suted by 
Morris Swadish in his article entitled *.\ Linguistic Approach to 
Histoiy,' when be sees 'a serious weakness in ^eiican anthro- 
pology, a one-sided specializing tendency, which ^ows kiiik 
branches of the science to forge ahead wifooitt making sure the 
oth^ ate allowed to keep pace with them.' , , 

The result is an iiiterestirig collection of amdet that not only 
reveal the value of this approach, but make a welcome addition to 
the already existing data concetning the people known as the 
Coastal Salish iit the fields of diet, music, art, linguisrics, teligion, 
basketry, folklore, child study and, to 1 limited wd unsariilactory 
extent, social stmctuie- Many of the articles, music and folklore to 
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fTLcnckin ifukc su^dtidtu iliac wiU he of iniemc to iiitliro- 
pologUo pot spe<ifit:alty mKurentd m the Coucii Saluh. 

The Coiidii Salkh are poi a honiogcneotu gro4ip^ ind the value 
of this work would hive been grciily enhanced if more information 
hid bet^Ei given by die edicoi in her innoduttory amtlc ^ibout 
tiihil ind lodai itructurc in this am. Ai stated in the preface, the 
work tus been primariiy written for those who are altea;dy ilmiSiir 
with this ^eld, but thw doo nnt prevent it ftom being uf wide 
mterest both u to method and the cDiirlu^cii tuggeaied by some 
of the papers- JOHN NtDD 

Nivijo Creation Myth: The Story of the Emergence. liy 
Hijjrertt Kldh, by Mary C. U’jfwsr^uTijjJrf. Navaja 

Rdi^hti Sm'fjp i. ig+i. f>. 137, f^fnr £4 4J. 

Hail Chant and Water Chant, ^mirdrd by Mary C 
/if%i<5rj Strm, Na. 3 , Pp. 337, 35 

FrUf£^&s- 

Eniergeiijcc Myth according in the Hancltiuiaye or Upward 
Reaching Rite. RrtarfJeJ by father Beriifd Haile, O.FM. Naif^a 
Si fiti, No. j. 1^49. Pp. iStS* ij plairs. Prkc £4 
Star Lore among the Navajo. By Frff/4cr Berari Haik. 1947. 

44, 7 p^l?fC^. 

Bulletim of fhe Miwuni of Navajo Cercmodlal Art| Noj, 1-4^ 
Ali pabiisited at (he Mu^fuiTip fi, Nea^ Mexi(0 (Lortdtin: KepOn 

Paul) 

The Navajo Indiaiti have been lubjecied ii> ntchropologici] istudy 
fnt iiiany years (see Kluckiiohn and Spencer, A Bibito^raphy ^ (he 
Navajn IndtOfU^ New York, 1940). As they arc 3 gDod^ninired 
people, and induopologuts eimc among dicm naostJy iftcr the 
bitter yean of subjection, ibey luvc contrifcHuEcd very greatly to our 
knowledge of a simple group of loosely otgartired <bm with a 
priinlEive foirn of digging'^Stick cultivation as their main mbiistence 
activ-ity. 

In Eradinon they tetaiiaed mnch of thdi pasi^ explauihig a great 
deal of n^odem bfe in icf ms of aiscient usage {SptEirer, of 

Soeidi Ufi Ett iiie Naeiiho My flu Uiiiv. of New Mexico^ 

Publ. Ill Aiitbrop., No. 3, 1947)^ Only a Few' pcopk held the stores 
of traditioivil kjiowlcdgc. llicsc were mainly the sngen and 
chanters who^ for the cure of illness both ph>' 3 kii and mental, per¬ 
formed healing rituals, which mainly consijicd of a rcrical of the 
NaV'jjo venkm of how' things tame into being. iJifllmint ccteiriDtiies 
take diiferent starting points in ihis ColllplcK of Jegeittb. to Sllic 
their special nattite^ The cennnonbl was directly linked with die 
execution of und pauitingsp whkh bodi expressed the rnyih a-cid 
formed a means of remembering it. Hie medicinomau taught his 
pupil * through the fingers' so that he w^oiild be able to recite the 
chant and make the tEcressary picture together, thus hnUng them 
in [hr memory. !t scenis that hi the distant past chirsc pictmts were 
preserved cm a whitened skuii, but in the tranhled ttmes of w^ar w idi 
the Pueblos and latet with the Wliiies die cplidinenL sand paiiiung, 
destroyed iftcr ilie ceteuiony^ was the cridy record made. Min 
Mary WheelWTighr and her assaeiaiei have preserved records by 
kaming, in the Navajo way, the meaning of the pictures linked to 
their execution, so that after the ceremony they could be recorded 
In 1 tnofe permanefil foriri. of which Mr. L, Ewing^s scrigraph plates 
in Ehtsc volmncs am but one e.vampk. 

Hiu sand pitnmtg is naturally like that of the Pueblos^ bur Ins 1 
genius of its own. To tiie artist k has value for its beauty of design 
and Colour, its stnkple sirueture and rich s^'iiiboLhiT]. To Ehc anthro- 
pulogisi it is a stage in the hiatory of religion ainl of the recording of 
ideas gnplue^Jly, and k throws much light on American Indian 
symboJiim. 

A good deal of Nivajo religious Eiiatret had been eolkcred in die 
past by Washingtcni Matthews {AfrmiJjrjF* Atneriean FoUt-LoJic 
Societyp VoL V, iltgr?), and aldioujd^ little wis done to fiirther die 
study 1 revival of inierest was beginning when Mih Wheelwright 
conijncnced her work. Ltt die true iensc she w^ai an amateur of her 
subject, being so deeply in lyinpaihy with it that ihc conimandcd 
ttspeet fmni the wisest of the Navajo lingers and healers. In faet* 
her anthropoloio^l rcehniiiuc was just this sympatliy of approach, 
which has brought a baml of scientific workers to her Museum^ 
people like Kluckhtdin, Hoijer and Haik v^hnse very names are a 


guaraiiEce of the care e.xpcrukd on the project of recording Navajo 
tndiaii religion for future gencrations- 

The object of the books under review is to present mydi, picture 
and sonic account of the ceretnony as a unity. Tliey do this 
admirably^ though perhaps for the beguirbcr the description of 
ccrenionm praciice is not always easy to foliovi' and eoEild be 
expanded. Oise gains, however, an imprcsdoii of the religion of the 
Navajo as a unity and not as a series of di’^inted myths; and 
di^'erctiT s^cnimis of the stories arc pteseneed for study. The non- 
spediliit will be pleased that Mbs Wheelwright has used a sampli- 
fied phouede spelling Cir Nav^o names (ibr example^ JEfj'ry 

foe a hairy caterpiUar). For the tingukt it may be meudotn^ that 
the old phonograph cylinders recorded by tbc singen are bdng 
rnmcTibcd On to modem disc records^ 10 that the record of chants 
isevnr comniictixl to writitig by the hidiam moU be more accurate 
Lhan even die best wrilten text. 

l^^rtups [he most important of the books ii the Creation Myth^ 
recorded by Hasteen Klah. This a the wond most complete a^rraon 
ever recorded and has the advantage of coming from one person^ 
deeply kamed in the material he was teciiaiig. iLlah w-^as a trans¬ 
vestite {naiih) and enjoyed die unusual sodal advantages of this r] . i ^ 
ill Navajo society. This has led hiiii+ possibly in respect 10 WMw 
prejudice, tadief to play down the pontion of the rtWiTa in hii 
account of the time ivhcn men and women svere separated due 
other vcrsioii in the Hanelthnaye Rite); but his concept of a 
Supreme God ‘Bcgochiddy^ (.Ek?oddl), who pUys a larger pan in 
his recording lhan in other venionf, as a hennaphrodke is probably 
due to his greater knowledge of the old ttadiiJons. ThU god h 
strangely like many otlicr Ajiitricau hidiaii concepts of the Supreme 
Duality^ notably diar of die Aztec Omr TVwcI^e. 

hi Haii Chmt atiJ K’^aJer Oi+mf Dr. PhylLu Ackmiian makes 
what should be regarded as a gallant attempt 10 explain the 
bans of the belief but it is not juffidently complex. A Pobr Star 
myth will not cover so much ground, and die theory^ that these 
bclie:^ originaied as Ute as the srhalcoltthic period in S.-W. Asia is 
hardly tenable. They were held by many peoples, including the 
older Nav^jo^ ill an early neolithic eultuie phase, ^fhat siinilantics 
in the basic form of star mydu are cvideiiec of connnon origin u 
open to doubt, for siEiiikr phenoEnenj. may have been covert by 
smiihr explanations in widely different places. The real coEEiniiunty 
of these storks must be foruEd iu their noj>nbscrvitioEiiI fcarmcs 
such 35 the four worlds of emergence, Bhc cokun of die directions, 
etc. It k, in fact, a pbudble gurts that this group of American 
reJigioni toetr inllucnced by die early bc|ic5 of central Asia, bur 
thU needs a great deal of checking widi die ptimitive ninths of 
Siberia and even the cosmogonies of our own prc-f'hristian 
ancestors. I'o such studies Miss Wheelwright's w'ork is an iniportant 
contribudoii in that it forms a dehned point of reference. Ln the 
Amcricankt Field there are wider resemblances. The twins who 
slay the monsters; are like the twins of the Popol Vuh, and the slay¬ 
ings are clrocly akin to those in the Old Woman^s Grandson cyde 
from the Plaini. The w'caiher gods rtmlnd one forcibly of the Inca 
trilogy of Rainbow^ Sun aiid Thunder, and of the five forms of the 
Mexican Tlaloc. tn Fact, in some w^ays thb Navajo religion soems 
ancestral to the ideas which developed so ctibcDy in ancient Mexico. 
The Hail and Ram Chant sand paintings remind one forcibly of the 
first page oF Codex Fejervary-Mayer. Thu dniilirity of cxpnndon 
in mythology is worthy of study b the light of die trade which 
br<'>ught ruNacr and copper bells to the souEh-weit in die eleventh 
ccTUiiry, and turquoise and jet to Mexico- There arc^ of counc., 
intrusiems of the White Mnfs culiute in the form of buttu, direp 
and horect who inmgle quite naninily wjih die lutivc fauna. 
Christian bflijeucc {there has been a Fmiehcin mission in chc land 
tor Centuries) h evidenoed by an intrusive rtory of a Son of Gtsd 
who arose 10 the skies and of a second Deluge added to die 
Emergence wory. 

A ipectiOy intefesdng pnbt in the Emergence mylh Is the refer¬ 
ence to the T7UinehMiahcK.>-laiLHj one of the List clam to come 
from the west, w^ho took their dogs and sepanted from the rest of 
the Dinne (Navujo) and went to the nonh. 'Hicse arc now die 
Eskimo,' jays Miss Wheelwriglit; but more probably the traditlou 
refers to die Athabukan Temie of die Camidian ncjrth. Ic is a 
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tinicly feixmidcf tliaE bidim migradons tiavc rtdi all been umforrrJy 
gipqUiward, even if they origiiuired in the fai DDirh in the fitic 
inflanee. 

TlicM excellently produced bocjfci will be beyond the reach of 
iiJOAi individtul stud^tt, but whoever primitive srt, eoruparative 
religion and Ainaricin anthmpology are studied thti^e are works of 
impottance for the rciearcli library. The little Bviklltu, in which 
tilt mytlu are retold in stJiiplc fomi, are aimed at a wide public; the 
stories are delightful. One would like to itt an illtiilnted edidon 
of them as a gilt book. C. A. ULTR LAND 

Toteiikult und Lebensglaub* tm CaucaCsLlf Vol. L By Givrg 
EckfTL Brmtiwidc 104^. Ppr 6z, i'/ittt. 

This little book is a most useful conccutntion of 
infonnatitm from many widely scattered documents^ as 
well as the author's own fieldwork, on the prehiiioty of the middle 
Cauca Valley in Cokmbia. 

Early literary souicos are used lo atpiaiu the arcfreologScaJ 
materia] and die result is a clear iccoimi of the mortuary cintDms 


and bcliefi of die gtoiip of tribes inually lumped rogndicr under the 
bbcl ' Quimhaya-' The general imky of the culture is emphasized, 
both ill its technical and sodal aspects. The funerary custoins de¬ 
pended on the bchef that rank^ cHx-upation and even owiwnhip of 
property contuiued unchanged after deaths The semh-divme rhiefi 
were burred in lomb dumbers ac die bottom of narrow shaibp oftmi 
CDUStructed under house platforms;, and alvrayi ou the slopes of 
mountauis. Before death a chief inighc select which wives were to 
accojnpauy him in the loinb; other wives sacrificed their liair. An 
interesting feature is die subsrituciori of pottery figures for a pro¬ 
portion of the human beings needed to ^vc die chief a properly 

consriruted court m the other world. 

Perhaps die author pbcci too heavy an ^phaiu on the infiuence 
of the mortuary culr in raising the teduucaj achievement of these 
peopki, but the work h desigtiedly tm short for long theorerical 
discussions. There is a very useful bibliography^ and a good map 
show's tribal diieribution at the rime of the Conquest. 

G. A, BUfUAND 

E, OHLY 
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Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancinnt By C. J. Glid'd. 

.SrhiFeidi Lifiurfs a/ f/ir Bfitiiit for 104 S’ Tiwiden 

(CuPFtierft^), J54S. Pp. lor. JViVr yj. iW. 

This study is principally coucemed with the ways in 
which, in rhe Anriciit East, dw gods wm believed to make thdr 
wishes known to men, and to receive from them requests for help 
and information. 

Id the Babylonian ereatiou mydis it is stressed that before the 
creation of men die gods had to do all their w^ork for diemsclves, 
and chat the objeci of crearing men was in order that they niigfit 
aa as servants to the gods. In the myrbs of the other countries the 
purpose of the gods in creating men is left vagw. It is usually 
implit-d, liow’ever, that kings as well as gods existed before the 
creatioti. In the earliest rimes, in so far as dwsc are reflected in the 
myths and quasi-hiitorical nartatives, no clear line was drawqj 
towceti gods aud kings, but when history bcgiiu things had 
taken a di^crent turn in Egypt hcmi vi'hai they clscwhcte. In 
Egypt the king became, or remalucd, 9 high god^ if not the biBbi=5f 
of the gods, but in the Fertile Crescent, though kings long remained 
on the borderline between g-ksds and meii* atid even iu quire late 
times kings dnimed fdationship with die gods, they became 
iucTcasiugty regarded as ihc deputies of the geds rather than^ as 
aetiially gods, hi Hgypii, tbcrcfoTc, though the king w^i high priest 
M wed as high god* and had to pcrfomi the rites, he had little need 
to consult die gods^ and divinarion, ocadcs and ottieiu a 

nunof part. Elsewhere the kitlp were believed to be und^ divirbe 
guidancet and means were devised for ascertaining the go^' will. 
In Babylonia, the most important of these w^s fiver diviuarioii, the 
rules for which were extremely elaborate. In AHyrii i^okigy 
beeamc ^almost suddenly^ a rival to IK'cr divinarioii. Kings abo 
ccmmuuicatcd with the gods in writing- In all coiixitriei kings 
recorded their idiicvements in inscriprions so pbced that they 
could be read with difficulty or not at ^Ifi and wm dicrefore pre¬ 
sumably Intended for the gods* but it was only in Assyria that 
kings wctii to the of writing long despatches lo the 

dine the gods sometimes replied (p. 63). *With the patriarchs of 
Israel, arid dow'ii lo the time of Moses, Ccd’i earthly preseiice was 
not imfrmiHar to men,* direct methods of cnmiiiimicatiofi+ 
such u the dreams ofjpseph and Jacob, seem therefore * unnecessary 
and almost irkadvertent' (pp^ isf-)- 

Throughout tlic area, Mr. Gadd noresr ^rc U a good deal of 
uncertainty as to whether the gods are immortal There w'cnc 
generations of them, and they are spokeu of as succeeding one 
another. Some are spokm of as old, while olhett and were 
resurrected- *Evefii in the Old Testainefit an alfutKiu has been 
detected to the possible deach of Yahweh * (p. 31^. There is alio some 
obscurity as to their dwcllitig place; at dmes fhrcy seem to live in 
heaven, and at others in their temples, 

Mr. Gadd's two first lectures are ctmeerned almost entirely with 
the liriadom betw^ccji gods and kings. In hh third he tuna to the 


people, 'it w-as,' he sayst common pmuasiou of mankind that 
wdfare was to be earned, if at all, only by piety, that is by ritual 
correcritude., not by moral excehence. For the coimnuiiiry an 
important means to attaimDg; this condition was afforded by the 
public fcsrivahi but it is never very clear whal pare the people took 
b these, nor how the individual could have supposed he profited 
Erom them* (p* 71). Wlien things went wTong people tried, by 
means of □radeSi drcam-interprcfarion, otnens drawn from the 
fliaht of birds- etc., to find oui how to put themsclvn right with 
th^gods. RAGLAN 

Die Fajnille bei den heudgen Beduinen Arabiens und setaer 
Rjujidgebiete. By ptef WcFUiitt^. Lridcn (E. J. Brill, 
iwlcfTtJfnvFij/fj Arri»V fur Eihitifgraphk^ V^i XUl}. 1943. 
1 ^, nidp, ifrp6/ic^, 

Thb work aims at making a coiitTibutioii to the study of primi- 
ttve family structure among the Scniitcs. 

fn the mttCKhiciionp aficr a brief consideraricrti of the po^mlatiou 
of Arabia geogtapbieally, literary sources for Arabian ethnography 
are crirically presetited, and che quesrinn of mother-right among the 
Arab and other Scmidc peopks is discmscd gciurnilly. The main 
body of the work is dhidcd into four parts, concerned respeaively 
with tlie establishment of iIk fimnly, da- srabiiitv of the family, the 
dcisnlutiou of the frmEIVp and the felation of the family to larger 
lodal groups. 

Marriage follows scmdo after puberty* and child espousals arc rare. 
There are strict bws governing sexual morality, to the extent that 
pre^niarital lapses and adultery are punishahle by death. Smial 
offences are rare in most tribes* and pTosw^on k pracrieally 
unknown, although eases of hospitality pfostitutloo are reported 
from sourii-vvesccm Arabia. In the selection of 1 marriage partner, 
first dcgiee consangumity» both btcral and linear, constitutes a 
generally recognized obstacle; but beyond this, close kinship is 
prefrired, and thcorcriraUy endogatny b enjoined; thk tests cm 
norions of noble descmt and equal birth. Tribute-paying Beduin 
tribes are considered ofinlerior birth, and marriages to norh-Arabs* 
wlicther ikvcs or frecdmeii or their descendants, are forbidden; 
even concubinage with black dive girls is uncommoffi. 

Most tribes insist ou bride-price and ofreii the payment is by 
icrvice. But where exchange marriages are arranged bridc^rice is 
not paid; this k true also In ihc rare ca$c of a girl being given ai part 
settlement of blcMKl feud. Bride-price is regarded largely as com- 
peruarion to the bride^s chn for the loss of her labour aud dui of 
her children- 

Among the Beduin* marriage cefcmom« arc mostly no more 
than the intn^urtioii of the brillc into the iiianja^ tent along w ith 
a sacrifice; nevenhekss testing of the bride's virginity is greatly 
scinsed. In most Bediun tribes the use of the veil to conc^ womcn^s 
faces is not imial, or if so* It has been introduced oidy rcccnliy under 
Wahabi influenct. 
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Poly-^ny M companavdy wc, and where pncdicd b induced 
ttiitnly by the dcdic for progeny. ChildJnsiuss if 31 great niis- 
fornuics while boys xre tiiocc dcjircd chan gtrls^ female infaiiEi- 
cide is duly rancly praetued. The right of divoirc is cvcxywhcic^^ or 
nearly so, reserved to the husbatid ; hapimiiCB lud adultery' arc its 
most; fcequenc groimds, Buc airhoiigh divorce is not lioddnimoti, 
numnous ccyples keep maritaJ faiih throughout their iivcs. In the 
case of a widow, often the levira,[e is practised; although she uiay, 
00 the other hand^ resnain with herehildrei!i and form a kind of visit¬ 
ing marriage which does not deprive her Dfecoijonik independence. 

Sbvpt, cjpcdaHy Africans, esdst in hrge nunibcr^, but c%'cii aiicr 
emancipation they rctnain an alien and unequal eleBiicnt within 
the cribe. 

The cJosdy coherent joini-£iLim!y group does not exist among 
the pure Beduin- Som usually separate after nurnage, and paternal 
authority thereafter if relatively weak. Although the lirsi-bom son 
has a eert^ precrcknec (link mote than honorifle, however)* 
property is divided equally among the sonir Among die pure 
nomads the nodon of bnded property searedy exists, Jiar even 
proprietary rights to pasture, in contxast to conditions among die 
semi-nomadic and seeded rribes. Aincuig the latter the coherence of 
the joint bmily is greater^ and the iruistoicc on payment of bride- 
price is ttronger. Thtii freedotn of choicf; in selcctinB a marriage 
partner becomci more restricted among the more settled groups. 
Antong die pure Bcduiii^ women enjoy gtcaicr personal freedom 
than atnoiig the settled tiifijci, but they arc kss favourahly placed iei 
relatton to pensoiul propeixy, and everywhere arc subordinate to 
men. 

The w'ork concludes with a coimdetation of the evidence affordcil 
by prvsenE social conditions for the po^ble existence of an older 
inpther-'right instiiudoii. 

A ukIuI map gi%'ttig modem geographical names, tribe nanus 
and clasricol names is included, togedicr w ith a good index and a 
comprehenrivc bibliogniphic^l list of 559 items in Engikh, Freneb. 
German and Italian. 

The whole work is to be lughly rceotiiuieudcd as a meticulous 
study whicli rtdj a gap in the anthropologir,-il litenitUTc eonctnicd 
with Arabia. W, FOGG 

Eciopi in Palestioa (The Abysiinui.fi Coittnnmity in Jem- 
sftkm). iJy iS. CfFMlh. Awfit- {Uiitma Mh Stale: Sdaitifit: 
andDetmHentiiry Cuikclkn, P Vdf. XJf miJXll % 194j, 1 v&h, 
pp. AM, 459 iutd nV 539: phitvj 27 iutd df twrxe uf 

pnbiicatimi^ ifsp^iiivfiy 450 dfid 1500 Urc 

Profi»sor Ccrulh^s two docinncnEary volun^es of histor^^ ditow' 
a revealing light inEo many obfcuir corned of major probleiiis in 
the cultural and inEejmriticrtial relatioui betw^cen EasE and Wcsi^ 
Extw’ceii the Near Eoft and West Europe, through and beyond the 
Middk Ages. They were catnpletcd in die &ce of what must at 
amcj have seemed afmost insuperable difhailtiei. The more andeut 
and valuable works of the Berlin StaatibiblioEhek had already been 
brgely removed chew here for safe storage, so that micToHJms w ere 
haid to obtain. The Vatiimt Libriry, parttcularly rieh in books and 
mamismpts Oif this period, was moiky closed, arid only the ro- 
c^rarioii of Cardinal Tiiierand cnade it possible to v'erify icxr and 
rmrenees. The Swiss, who dunng the war helped largely to keep 
bright the totch of kaming and the standard of non-propagandiit 
airidjm, obtahurd for tim eminent scholar^ throu^ their diplomatic 
•clunndi, loam of codices and doeunicnts Irom libraries in Switaer- 
land. He has cl^ly been aware diroi^hout hk work, whicJi reveak 
so much that is new and complex in Europe's teiatioiu with the 
Near East, drat it cannot properly be coniidercd in any w^atertight 
comp^nicnt, but only as part of that wider phenomenon of reb- 
riom between East and West- 

in die matter of the background of this book lor an average 
hiiglifJiHEpeaking reader* it may be usefnJ to Tentember that ttadi- 
don, with w Jrich this Eictual and docunimtary work does not deal, 
ascribes die bcgmniiig of the Chriitiaiazarion of Abyniniui Ethiopia 
to the Chrktian Fnimentius who, on his way from Tyre to India, 
was wT«ked on ihc souEh coast of the Fled Sea, probably near die 
Aby tfi ii iaj i poriol Aduhv, in. about it.D. 330, He acquired jrif1ueiice+ 
became Koyal Treasurer and eventually R^cut of the young 


Negus. The story u recorded in RuEhnus (If&t, Ecfi, I. p) and is 
drcuicutaritially confirmed by the Etnpetoif Constandnek krtcr, 
dated 356, to Che Abysiinkii kings of Axum asking for Frumcntiui 
CO be sent to Alexaiuiria to qucsrioii ilie Arian Bishop George ou 
hk orthodoxy. The letter is preserved in the Apahgm ad Ctm- 
strJfitjViium of Achanasiiu, who had consectated prumentius die fLrsi 
Christian Bkhop in Abyssinia, with his See at Axum. In Bridsli 
perspective, the beginnings of Chrktianicy in Ab^-ssmia cm be 
located sonic seventeen ycra after two Brinsh (not English) bishops 
had attended the Ciuk^n Council of Aiks, prerided over by the 
Emperor Coiuiaiiriiic, who was stiTi a pagatL It was only in the 
seventh century^ that the Englidi became Chrisdajii. It U against this 
British background, and in tlik perspective of duic, chat the average 
Enghsh-speakiug reader, who may have been taught hk hktor>' 
horkon^Uy rethcr daiu vertically, will begin tire reading of dik 
fisdnating, w^ell founded md dcsoumentarily colourful book. 

Tire Impresrionf of European travellcri cm pilgrimage in Jerusalem 
ate numeraui and clear. 'Fhe Russian mcrchaut-piigi^ from 
Moscow*^s Tliitd Rome, Trifon Korobeinikov, in Palcsrinc in 159s, 
lumps togedier all Larin, Abyssbiian and other uon-orthodox 
esrablkhmciiti there as 'hereticai altars" of "cursed hercdcs/ The 
Exenchman Henry de Beauvao, who arrived; Lp Jenasakm in 1605, 
reports that Sr. Helena's two dupeb on Calvary, in. which he 
obtairbed indulgcmre, were guarded by an Abyssinian woman. The 
Engjishman, George Sandys, who was in Palesime in i6t6, opens 
hk description unpromuiugly by the statcmcnc due 'The Abkscos 
or ^Ethiupiofis be descended of the euticd generation of Chui." The 
hitherto unpublished Turkish text of the "noble JTmittif' of Murad IV 
gi vL-n in Istanbul in August, 1634, "n^ardmg the ceremonies of die 
Holy Sepulchre permits no other ChrisEian com- 

miinitres to have precedence over dre Greek Orthodox LZhurcb of 
Rum' (the Sccomi, nr New, Rome). Tire ^cumeuica] Patriarch in 
Coustandnopie was phyrieally within Turkish powrei* to direct as 
a willing or imwilliug tool of the Govcmmcrit's policy at home and 
abroad, rather as dre I lead of the Orthodox Church of the Third 
Rome at Moscow' acena to some observers to be used abroad by die 
present noiirChristiiii Gcvecifmcnt of Russb- Among rhe Mosicni 
doaimairt one might have hoped that, with the Abysdmom for 
centuries on guard at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Texts might 
ha^re bccTi found which would tliroxv more light on tliac Church'i 
destruction in iCN39 by the tw'cnty-ycar-old Farimid Caliph, abu- 
Ah Mwhr af-HIkim, whose mother was a Chri^n Rustian or 
Ukrainian W sUtcr of two Chrkdan Patriarchs, of Alexandria and 
Jdrusakm (k was the Caliph's Climtian sccreiary who sigtred the 
decree). The dratnictioii of Ehat church and tire Cahph'i treatment 
of Christiafis were two of the contributory caure? of the und>nng 
Easc-Wcic coiidier which, aside from the ctexiui criangk of tin; 
Three Roirres, at diac tiiire caused and took the form of the Crusades, 

It k dearly tevcaieJ m these two volumes how, dnough dre 
Middle Ag» in Palestine, the monAitk Abyssiniam, who at one 
Eime had spread lo Cyprus, remained in Jernsdem in iclatioiB wiiii 
other Chrutiaii comniimkies: the West European or LaEin, 
Armetiuji. the Caucasus Georgians, Syrian Jacobiccs and die 
Nertotkns who, from their Ba^da-d Dayr al-Rum, had by dre 
time of Hanin aJ-Rashid already foutidcd Nourishing ChrisEiaii 
establishments in Indta and China. These ctmtaiXi arc here sccti to 
have been (elt in Abyssinia and to have exercised no litdc iniluence 
on the religions and artisric history of Nortli-Eost Africans. 

Thk mine of relubk and thought-provoking docuincotHTEioti, 
srretcihing finoin before the thirnrenth century [the first k r. 400 and 
Ehes4!cond, of the EngLhh St. Widihalil, dated 7^) to dre niireEecuth, 
ii mainly prcviomly impubtished. TIrerc are nearly a thousand pages 
of documenEation in some twelve languages: Amharic* Portuguese, 
Greek, Getmaii, haliaii, Russian, Engikh, Turkish, Dutch, Latin^ 
French and Arabic . Vol I supplies evidence of die way in wliich the 
Abyssmion commumty k mcdisval Jerusalem acted, doubtless 
hugely un'oluiitariiy, as a hnk between Western Europe and 
Nortli-East Africa and beyond. They earned Western inHuniw Co 
Alrica; and to the Wijsl they brought information on the likrory 
and geography ot Alrica acquired from the time when tlidr drips 
acted as transpo^ for New Rome to Ceylon and the Ariicii 
equator, co which they had saikd in *carch of goR raicialds and 
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aromadci for Justinian, h may well be lltaE the knowledge of tlic 
Atricjn world then possessed by the EthiopunH rebyed boch East 
and Wot diroiifh Pilotinc, is reflected on tlw Kenya-coasi gareway 
at Gedi and on the great globes of ducal Venice, which show the 
Nile lakes and the sepantion of TaATnanu froirl Austitdb; so that, 
on the evidence, it has been alleged that 'the world was better 
knowTi in 1^00 than in iSoo,* 

Professor Ccridli''j doounetits tlirow light on many pohits of 
general history. Ampng tliem is seen an iiiflucttee mmulating 
Cokmiibus' voya^^, in die shape of the legend of Pri:$ter johii'"s 
Chiirtian kingdoni, of people described in 1506 by Sir Ltaciiard 
Guylfcrdc in Jemsaletti as ^AbbaxLms otlicrwyst:: calJiid IndyattsV 
potaidal Chiistun alLtE^ able to attack in the tear the Modems 
advancTPg into Europe- Western Climtendoni, in the btc fiftecndi 
and early sbcieenth eeururici, wasbbouzing tinder the apprehension, 
then iHie unreasonable, that in 1 few generations the whole know'll 
world tnighi hecotne Mongolian, if not Mcwkni, This added 
uTgeney to ocplorauon towaife vaguely apprehended cast and west 
'[ndiet^ It brought ^Chriirian Abisacn Indyans,^ already cm gimid 
at Chfistcndoni's Holy Places, into a liniitcd limelight from the 
West 

VoL II conceatratca on the subsequent history of the Abyssmims 
in JeiuKJein^ on thdr juridical statute and oii tlie nature of tlieir 
tiionasde siatva. Chapter XX eon^is lool Bcitisli Consular cotte- 
spondciice {1850-52) on the British dbim, under the Qttottian 
regime, to protect Abysanians in Palestine. The correspondence docs 
rtot+ however, envisage ocher 'prcuecTion" ihni that of fellow' Chrii- 
dans in a traditiouial and hununiuriaii lorni. 

Professor Ccnilli’s book is copiously annotated. Vol. I is w'cll 
lUustnted, and the whole is provided with extensive indexes. The 
printing is of excellenc quality. It is here seen how Eastern historii', 
especially round the dviliuriQit basuu of the Persian Giilf and 
Mediterranean, is inscpai^blc from Western and European history, 
as it is from history ai a whole. The book is a solid domnicntary 
conttiburion to human history, and by it Protcasor CenilK has 
enhatit^ed bis already high Tcputation. TRACV PHILIPPS 

Report cm the Socio-Economic Condi tioiu of the Aborigbial 
Tribti of tJie Province of Madras. By A- AiY^jppjti. 
iM^iiirds Press), 194^. 1^, iSh, Price 

Rj. 2 Ai. & 

Dr Aiyappan, as Sccretiry of the Aboriginal Tribes Wchare 
Comminee^ appointed by the Madms Govcnuncnc, has made this 
report of the Comcnitccc's activities between November,^ 1946:, and 
June, 1947. The first part of the Report deals with ihe situation and 
ptoblcttis of, first, the tribes living in Agency areas, who arc fubjeet 
CO special laws and admini^atioii; second, the tribes living in other 
parts of the Province: and third, tribes notified under the Criiiiu'kii 
Tribes Act, for whom there have been Special schemes of setiltnieni 
and welfare- Dr. Aiyappan stresses that the icmi *ahuitguiAl' lias 
been by no tncam cleatly defrned by anthropologists, that most of 
these tribes do 1101 luve dUfeicnt radal ori^nSi and diai such an 
adjective as * backward ' would be a better desctiprion- 

'rhe pmblenis fadng the Government are similar for most of 
dicse tribes. They are, prindpAllyp those dealing with tbe change of 
the economy from one of ahLfring cultivarioo and food^atbering 
to one of settled agriculture, and ajio those of preventing alicnadoii 
of land and moiiey-lendhig by plainsrncn who take advantage of 
the tribennen’s poverty and bde of cducarion. The Report shows 
that no coitiprdienriv^ policy of dcvcloprntat or protccdou has 
operated, even in the Agency areas where such lus been the aim. 
Ignorance of tribal ways of life chaTacterircs ihe plainsman's 
attrtHdcr and often with ignorance goK indifTcruxice. The Report 
states the Committee's viev^-j on the many refoniis and imiovariotis 
diJt arc needed- Perhaps ihc chief one is that the lead of other 
provinces should he fu|k>wed| and that a Departincni of Tribal 
Wciflurc should be set up, instead of dicre being die pnamt divirion 
of planning and rcspciruibility between the Forestry, Labour, 
Revenue and other Departments, llie Report abci suggests that 
- anthropologists should be appointed to advice on Government 
action, u well as to collect material iiicfii] for sdcJitific studies. It 
advocates a gradual policy of cbatige+ as opposed to attempes to 


legidate change. The Report will be useful if it promotes chis type 
of policy and undcrstandiiig among adiuiuisEjaiors and the public- 
The second pare of die Report, in which Dr. Aiyappau gives 
descriptive notes of all tribes conridered by the Gonimiitcc, vviU 
also be useful for creating an informed public opinion on the 
poridiDn of the aboriginal in the Province. 

For anthropologisu the Report is valuable in its general picture 
of the place of the tribes in the adnrinistjativc and the economic 
systems of the ProYince, and for the description of dte policies and 
atTEtudes Tiow' developing towards aborigiiuls in India. What is now 
needed is a series of monographs, simSar to li>r. Aiyappan^s own 
previous work, w'bich will give U5 a luller anthropologic^ descrip¬ 
tion and anjlvris of each tribe than it b possible to include in this 
Report. AI>RIAN MAYER 

Stone Age Cal tores of BcLljq.ry« By Bi n^i^udi Suhhara^. DccfOfi 
DwrlJfiPJl Series, iV(J. 7. Petwij, 194^, J^. iJUl, 
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Belliry is in the north-west rip of Madras Province 
iminediatLily to the mirth of Mysore^ Geographically the district 
must always hav'e been an mipottant corridor for migratiuirs, and 
rise well 4 uiowiL ridi finds of polished sioue ixx=$ tesrify to this in 
aricimt rimes. Megalitiuc roiiibs wkh porthole cotraiKes ibo 
occur, and luturally prclikiorians have boeu inclined to cqnare the 
liidim series wdih that of uorrh-west Europe, and 10 dare riie 
Lk'Bary Stone Age to about 3500 B.cr. Rcceiitly the w^ork of Mt+ 
Bendapudii Subbarao at Sangauakallu,. not from Bellary itsdi^ 
undertaken under the auspices of Dr. Wheder^ at the time Diiecror- 
General of Ardixology' in India, has helped to ahow that this daring 
is CTTQTieons. In fret the mcgalittiic tombs are only just earlier than 
the bc^Eming of the Christian era, and the maiiL group of the 
polished stone axes only a few hundred years earlier sriU. A poluliing 
technique im making stouc axes may well have been employed at 
my period, hue it is indeed intcrcstiiTg to find such a specialized tradr 
as the porthole cniraiHi Occurring in two such Vi'idcly separated 
infai utr quite didetent times, and apparently entirely independently. 

The i-xcav^riotis at SanganakaUn have yielded four levek The 
oldesi concami a crude mictoUrinc indusiTy in quarti. One may 
suggest that this can be equated with rite microlithic industries 
which occur m die painted rotk sheltm of the CentiaJ Provinces, 
wiuch Colonel Gordon consider! to be of no v.:Est antiquity. Above 
this lowest level is one ccHitaining pudished axes and belonging 
CO a true NeoliEMc culture- This passes gradually into the upper 
two levcU where niegahthic pottery occurs- The upper two levels 
correspond with the bottom two levels at another rite at Brahma- 
giri, and here an upper level with 'rouletted* w'are occurs which 
can be equated with the simOaT 'roulerrcd' and the rxisscinosS’-painEcd 
wares at Chandravalli. Here diese two wai^ are assockuen with 
Satavahana coins and oive of Augustus. The end of the megafiriilc 
period tn rim district, chen^ can be dated to a tinie immediately 
preceding or contemporary w-ith the age of Augustus, and the true 
Neolithic interlocks with the bcgiruiLEigs of this jncgailthlc culture. 
The crude miciolithic induitry at the base is scpoiatcd from the 
earliest Neolithic by a thin barrea Lyer,^ but there Seems little to 
suggest any great differciico ui time between them. Probably none 
of the oriturcs represented in she BcILury regiair dates to a period 
before 1000 n.c. The author is to be congtatularcd on an cscccUeru 
piece of investigadon which cotafirois and enlarges infomiariDn 
already obtained from previous studies in che region. 

M, G. BURKITT 

Le Monde tnalaia. By dhofles Robeqaain^ Peris 194^. 

/>. sio^ 16 12 maps. Pnee 440 fimes 

Th\i book, by riie Professor of Gcograpliy at the 
SorbonEie, is an account of the Malay Pciiifuula and rite 
Indian Archipelago wrirttn priinaxily from a geographet's p<urrt of 
view. It is divided into five parts, dealing with the genctal features 
of Malaya, with individual artas, with cconciniiE: change, with 
sodety and adnunisirarion and with the future of Malaya. There is 
a bibliography of 255 items and an index- Some mctirion is made 
of prchiitoric inan^ and paragraphs relate ro anthropological D'P^p* 
aminn migntioTu, the uiflncnoc of India, Mam and the more rcceni 
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lektiDTu with tJiF ChuMsc aud with European poivm. auEliftr 
rejects any h>'|Mitlieai of a recent submcrgaicc of Lmd areai in 
hidoncsHt rcniatkijig that ikill in navigaaon b ail that k ctccdcd to 
account Ibr bland-tCH^isiaiid distribution and making no alimion to 
the itKilogical evidence i^hich sccana to support meh a th€orj% to 
say tiDchijig of certain widespread foUtrales dcscribiue a vokaruc 
upheaval In some of the mote detailed studies of specif moi brief 
airenrion is paid to anrhrDptilogtca! eonsideradons, as w'hen dealing 
summarily with the cthLuilogical srradfication of the PhTlippinL-s 
popubtioiiT but gc!iH:;r:ayy speaking the volume as a whole is w rittm 
for geogtapliets radier than for anthropolugiscsy and the biblio¬ 
graphy contains no tefocnce to Maradcn, toeh or Snonck Hnr- 
grqnjc inidct Sumatra, to Jenks or Ciotc undEt die Philippiiies, or 
Co Kruijr mider Cekb^ J- H. HUTTON 

Four ThoMSBiid Yean of Chilians Art. By Diigiiy Cortrr. Neu' 
ydrlc (i^cWiTlJ 134 a. xix^ 35 li, 3 fiO aim., 1 flie/TJ, 

I ^ V bctjiogf, Pvki $7.50 

* " No other Eviug people can look back upon 4 t«» 

yean of ccMitinuous an hisIo^)^ The bcautifiil neolitliic pamred 
pottery eJKcavared in Hoiun and Kanm shows no definire ifhiury 
to the styles that distinguish Chinese culture^ bni among diem, ia 
faund one fomi that is ty^pically CbineSc, tlie h* a lioUow'-legged 
tripod. Tlie pottery is whecl-Tnadc, and the dnigm show more 
resembLmee to those of Tripedji and Anau than to Lter CMnesc ait, 
bur ihc skektal cemaifis do not differ from Chinese. The first 
Cliuiese dynasty, the Hua dynasty, apart from a list of names^ is 
srih regarded as m>tliologicd^ and no mnaiiu have so far been 
exeav^rcil History beghu with the Shang dynasty about 1,700 
years nx. already with a MghJy developed culture^ walled cities, a 


fctipt and broKores which for form, design and tcchni^tie have ncvier 
bet^ Surpassed. From diat time to the present thm have been 
barbarian uiv^ons and intrusioiis, but China has always absorbed 
her alb*ii elcoients and niaintained her culture and her art. 

This book traces all the arts threugb the various periods. The 
illmtradom axe cxcelknC- 

Ic is doubtfiji] whether moat scholars would agree w-itb the 
aurhor^s statement that tlic eaxlksc sedptum of the Wd dynasty, 
A.o. 3?t<^S57, arc (he w'ork of the Tuiigus invaders. Thij is the 
fiimt period of Buddiiist art, and in this period a distinct style was 
developed; however, aJfeiiiiM to the previous styles bodi in painting 
jnd sculpture art to be seen. The inv^cr^ had a pow eiful army, but 
thdr nnnibm were probably relatively small, and by the end of tise 
penod feW' families of pure TunguS dtsOeni W45re to be found and 
the language liad completely disappeared- The pbcnonieiion was 
repeated inatiy cinin, was chafartcrisrk of the Mandiu invasion. 

* Whenever a dymsry dcgcticratcd and die resulting mismlc brought 
ealuiillies upon tlic land, the emperor was made responsible for the 
wradi of bcaven^ In the light of this belief ferdgn invasions were 
looked upon Ai a heaven-sent scourge. The iuvaden La theij turn 
retained povrer only as long as die prosperity and success of dicir 
govenunent pros^ed dut they itiU had hcaveii^s favor. This belief 
firmly entrenched in the cousdomness of the Chinese people, 
explains a great deal in Chinese history otherwise inexplicable to the 
western mind-' 

The final chapter, dealing with art under t!i>c republic, is less 
pessimistic than might be expected consdentig China's andent 
glodes and present troubles, and one may still hope that, like the 
phomix, Chinese art is again tiring fiom its asho^ 

BRENDA Z. SEJJCiMAN 
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Esi^ucttu PAlccnologieo de la Peninsula. HLspanica. By /. A/. 

.5ini|£N01d//d. {Sfmitusfw de Hisf£ffM PrmifiviJ dc/ 

I / 1 if<Hii6nc)+ 1946. Pp^ 156, 64 plaits. Prict 4$ pcstfas 

* “ ^ This little book is valuable for two reasons. In the first 
place it provides in cheap and easily portable form an excellent 
scleedon of iilusnatious of the archax^logical matetiaj fitotn pre- 
huroiic Iberia. Much, though by no means all, of the material 
ilhistraied i 3 > of course, available in the first volumes of the standard 
large liiscories of Spain or in the works of Boseh Gimpera, but it 
has not bcco presented before in this anractive and reasonably 
priced format. Secondly^ the book k notable for its presentadon of 
3 new scheme of IbcHan prehistory; ttew itt its cuJniral-chronological 
divisions and ui die absolute dates proposed. With the latter we have 
no f^uanrL Professor Santa-Qlalla would date the great Chalcolithic 
collective tombs of sourJi Spain and Portugal to the first half of the 
second milicruiiuin, and hii reduced date of the Algaric Bronte Age 
(lie insists that the cotrcct form of the name is El Algar and not El 
Argar] is plausible and hdps in disposing of the great inconveiiLnit 
M^^e Bronze Age pp that yawned in the chronological schemes 
of the cajlkr lystcmatists- In dc^'idng his new eultural-chiotiological 
divisions be has abandoned the Copper Ages, Eneolithics and 
CluJcolitliics ol' scholars like Wilke and Bosch Gimpera, and pro¬ 
poses to disdngmsh the followiiig: [i) the Axcharolithicp, zeviving 
Avebury's early suggestion for the Lowxr and Middle Pakeolithic; 
(a) the Falxolithic, by which he means the Upper Pakeoliihk of 
current systems; (3) the Older Neolithic or Mesolithic; [4} the 
Nctivct ot Upper Neolithic, which he dates fixim 3500 to sooo b.c., 
and dharacteti^ first by a culture of Hnpaiso^MaitretariiajL afimiries 
with eardium ware and polished stone axes, succeeded by^ a cultitre 
of Ibcro-Sahariaii admities (the Altiiemit of eurrent temiinolDgy); 
(5) the Mediterranean Utoaizc Age front zooo to i2c» zi.c.; (6) the 
Atkfitic Dtonze Age frnin tzoD to n.c.; and (7) the Early Iron 
Age (rom 6so n.o onwardi, i could have wished that in proposing 
these inicrestiiig changes Ptofrssor SaiLta-OUIb had set oot a scbctitc 
of objective chronological periods, and then fitted the cultural 
dMcrcncei into that. He is throughoui trying co compromise both 
cultural and rhrouoln^caj divisions into otic framework, and his 
fnmework will not really work any better than that of Bosch 


Gimp™ which he seeks to replace. In any case it is impossible to 
indude the wide variety of L-uhntes in ^paln wuthin a single rigid 
ctdcural-irum-chroriological cbssifitatioii; * Bronre Mcdctertanco i' 
is tiot a good enough label for cukittcs that vary front the city of 
Los Millares to the caves of central SpaiiL Professor Santa4!>lalla 
himself teoliaa this in part and in his analysis of the Iron Age has had 
to distinguisli hetweeti a Celtic and an Ibcric Iron Age. Modified 
throughout in this way, and turned into a dironological scheme, 
this might wxU become the basis of a new Spanish pre¬ 
history. GLYN E. DANIEL 


The Folklore of Chios. By MfUtp P. Af^ili and H.J. Rest, CU.P., 
1049. 2 Pp. izoo, map and itxl fisnmr Ptkt £7 yj. 
I ^ ^ Dr. Atgcini comes of a distiEiguished ChJotc family 
^ ^ ^ and hai exccptiomi opportimiries of collecting the folk¬ 
lore of his island. He hzs also drawn on the oollectiom of Dt. 
Sebastian Vios, a local antiquary, and he lias had the assistance of 
Professor H_ J. Rose., formerly of St: Andrews Uiiivcrsity, 

He Itas amusod an immense amount of infi^rmadoiL, and classified 
it Under Popular Occupations, with tools and processes, the Visible 
and Invisible World, Birth, Marriage, Death, Calendar Cnsroms, 
Edik McdiciiK and Folktales, in the fixsc volume; in the second^ 
Drolls and other talcs. Folk Skmgi, Proverbs, Riddks, Wishes and 
Gtcctiiigs, Gaines. Thete are appendices on Peasant Dress, Pastoral 
Life^ Caking Recipes^ Proverbs of CJimare and Seasons, Fasts, etc. 
Professor R. M. Dawkiru contributei a list of plants, Dr. Malcolm 
A. Snutii, of aoiniali; and there arc some statistics of the island and 
the towm of Chios. 

With such wealth of mitcriai there is perhaps little room for 
commenmy, but the result is rather unwiddy, a^K^ docs not proenc 
dm intenesthig island against chc general background of modern 
Greek lifi:. Some of the collecting is indiscriminate ; the impkniems 
include types which are of modem Euxopcan inciDducfion (kj too 
the cardigan Jacket ia fig. 75); the climate proverbs need an account 
of the cUinate as well as particular kindi of weather; the village 
fcsiL\'^ K>mc account of the sainl 3 ajid the rituals, though some¬ 
thing is included in Calendar Customs. There is, however, a very 
oopioua index. JOHN L MYRES 
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Struktura Antrapolagiczna FaUkJ w Iwivlli? cnatcrlalow 
Wojikowcgo Zdj^ii Antrdpalagif^^pga (Ttie 
Anthropological Structiirt of PoUnil in the Ltght 
of tile Follah War Mairriah). By Irairusz 

Mkhdski. UuwtfBidiis L^dzitmiSt E W. ii>^Vk 

appendix vohttrw^ Liniz^ ^949- 

Tha iiiadcu bock coiitaiiu a niliiuttr iunlyaii of anihropologtcd 
m^tciial mjiuly of ccutrali and Mnith-wcslcni prt>^-ar PoLitui, 
but other prowar provinces of Polajiid^ cspcchlly her astern now 
incorporated into Soviet Russia, are aho well repicicntcd there. 
In total 56^552 individuak from districu were iiiclucied. Tlie 
arpjyns of the peculiarities of the anrhropofogkal types has been 
done by nieam of the morphological method of ^over^plussei of 
the quantities,' and additionally mpported by a similar arulysis of 
eight ajithropologii^ series of other countries, twe> Lusatian, 
two Lapp^ and One each of Norwegian, Weld) and Gypsy. Tliis 
analysis is illLuiratedi by a great many (iiagrams and graphs in the text. 


and by over 300 diagrams and imps in an appendix volume. 
The author distingui^es sixteen nmial groups among tlie popula¬ 
tion of Pobrid, eight of them—the Nordic^ Croiiugnoiioid^ 
Annenoid, Lapponoid and I’llgLiauds races—embracing the b ulk 
of the popidation, the rest b^ig ilighi admixtures and hybrid 
gR?ups {moiignds) of the main types. The author states that the 
experimental test of the results of his anthropological analysis^ 
paked acrdniifig id the mctliod of the * anthropological arithmetical 
average" of J. Clzekanowski^ based on the fivc-rrait canons— 
gciurrally gave a positive result. This provides^ accordhig to rhe 
author, sonic cyideiicc for a rcfuarkabk convergenct tactween the 
InrerFcd canons and the biological constant of the cacs. 

Riially^ he attempts a lecorutructinn of the development of 
the Foliki anthropological territory towards its present state- 

A long summary in English is added and ah the diagrams and 
graphs are provided with explanatory ntnei in Englidi. 

T. SULIMIRSKI 
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Hlack Wnr: Tbe Externitnatioin oft he Tnsmanhm Aborigines. 

OfVf TnnriJMh. AklbtHtrm and Lmd<m {Chethiir^ 

1 ^ 0 

^ It is many years since detailed accounts of the grim 
story of the extermination of the Tosirunian aborigines were pub- 
li$hra, and Bouwick^s book of llitTO and Calderas of 1S75 bjvc 
giOwTi old upon our bookshelves. The aulhar af the present work 
has done good service in exploring the archives again to retiilud 
those who aie especially coiicemed in the ooucffol aful wclOitc of 
native peoptes tliai die survival of these may still depend upon the 
forbearance and constructive sympathy of the white tnoji^ whether 
adimiusimtor or settler. T 3 ie Toimaimn aborigineSp hv'mg by 
hunting oikJ food^gatheringp co an ulond of about half the size 
England, are bdieved to have nuinbcrod crtily 2 few thousands— 
one estimate quoted by Mi. TumbuU going os low os TOOi the 
highest reaching Sooo. I^ween 1S03 and tSyifr the whole population 
w'os cxtcfmiiLitcd. Since the but Eugibh posts to be established 
contained many convicts as well u soUhers and a ^e^v setdcTTs. 
it is not surprising that opportunities for quaiteU between wliltei 
and blades tro to affrays and deaths; and chat govemmeni benevo¬ 
lence from the home country lost some of its cffecdveiifcss In tnns^ 
mksion. In England itself in the early years of the timetocntli 
century ibe hunianitarton oudook was still very obscurcp whilsi 
ihe penal system was one of brutahty and vindlctivcnesi. The story 
lold by [lie author of this book need not be summarized here, hut 
he musr be coEnpluiimted on the ludd aaid engrossing result of his 
mvesdgaticti into the coptemponry records In govemment 
decreeSp prodamadons and picmorandap in newspaper reports and 
elsewhere. S>uiHoe h to say that the abongines were doomed Irom 
die start, since stones, clubs, and spears were no match for hieaTms 
in the hands of the betiet organized soldiers and settlers. Robberies,^ 
assaults, rapes, stonings^ clubbings, sihoodngSi. reprisals and counter- 
reprisals lud theif inevitable nsultSv uid die process ofexlcmimadon 
was completed by driven roiiiid-ups ojid segregation in w'hat we 
should now call conceiitratian camps^ w^hcrc disaue, drink and 
boredotu hastened die end. There are now some 230,000 inliabitanist 
ntainly of English stocky and the inland is a Nourishing component 
of die Dominion of Australia; but of die aborigines there remain 
only a fisw, a very few* museuni specimtiu^ in the'shape ofsbelttol 
remains and rare examples of the crude tools, weapons^ uicEuils, 
and other ortiFacts that chajaccerizcd their simple material culture. 
Of their customs aaid maunnr of life even lc» is known. It w^ai noi 
part of Mr. TnmhuU'j iirtajtkm 10 discuss the ethnography of the 


Tasmamau hkeks, and it is perhaps too much to suggest that he has 
said the last word on the tragedy of their fate; but ii is probable that 
os regards die facts lie has 1c% very little that is essential for any one 
else to say. 

Shore though li is. Or. Ian Hogbin^s Introduction to the book has 
importance for its bearing on die present trcotmcrit of the aborigines 
of the mainland of Australia itself. These are still for more numerons 
ihan the Tasmanian blacks ever were, and Dr, Hogbin emphasises 
the coEitinui^ig existence of on aboriginal problem. He sa>'s " there h 
110 cause for us to congratulate Oicrtclves on what we are doing for 
the aborigines,^ and he bcUevci that ^ the real solutioii is tfie cnctgctic 
adopriun of a policy of ossimiLLtioni, bringing thcaborigum Into our 
culture and making them Australian dtlzcns," Only those who have 
liad oppormiiity of studying die aborigines themselves at close 
quarters^ con form on ophilon on ihe possibility of such a soludoiip 
ikit Dr. Hogbufs views must eoiry great weighty and all anthro¬ 
pologists would welcome die success of such an enterprise. 

H. S. HARRISON 

The Exploration of the Pacifkr. Ey J. G. BtAigkhak^ LottJiitt 
{Blofk}, 1947. Pp- XV, 411. fVifc aij- 
[ A / Written in Hew Zealand and rirst published in 1914^ 
this H a ssraightforward account of some fifteen wcB- 
known expiom? and of the search for the ifrra -aujirq/ii 
Interspersed with the exploits of seamanship and of new lands arc 
short notes On the native peoples os observed by these explorets. 
The study of die Padik is now 100 vast for any single-volume work, 
hui die present book^ sound and well writtert, ffimu an attractive 
LntTiKluctiOitL J. M. MOGEY 

The Armytmge Collection of Maori Jade. By K. ri. tkVkircr. 

Liirriiffl fVcja)* 1948. Pp. 79, ys pStHts. Priir 

128 

The principal value of this small bookp of which 69 pages 
are taken tip by good photographs and accompanying explanations, 
tin in the tact that all the pieces illusmtcd arc, or will soon be, hi 
New Zealand and not available for study in this country. In a 
fqrew^nrd Mr, Webster gives a Mstary of the Aniiytagt Collection^ 
which was substantially based on the J!)onne Collection, and that in 
turn on the White CoUecrioiu The majority of the spediiieru are 
kewikip and for each the uieasurements, locality and history are 
printixi on the oppodte page, Thb book w'ill be useful to students 
Odd coUecton. W, A. L CRANSTONE 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Physique of Young Adult Males. By IT.J. hLR.C, 

iV/fifM. Ntf. 20. LsufJiW {H.M.SrO.], 1949- Pp- f'riVe 

T 29 

These sutisdes have been cxcracrcd from data 
obtained at the medical exaininatian of mai aged 20 to 3 1 years, made 
under the Military Training Act of 1939. Only chose examiuotioiu 


made prior to the outbreak of W‘at were usedr since during 
this period exemptions were iiummimr. Although the teosona for 
exem prions were listed, diert ti nci indjeatioa of the number of men 
exempted. The group of men examined was nearer to being a 
"rasKlom " sample than, any ocher group previously examined aiiil 
10 comparison arc api 10 be miskadirtg. Tliii is also pamcnlariy 
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mic of dif figuics obtoiiicd in dncc thU group of mto con¬ 
sisted nijmly of rcjccti froin prcv'iom cx^miiutkiol. The 
dgura pmvide % Aandiird agaiiuE which future diu m^y be com- 
btu considered by themselves they provide seven] iiitcTcsring 
ftetL It is gratifying to friid that St'4 per cent- of these young men 
were pk£<^ in Grade I, The cpunlrymim stiE has a inaikcdiy better 
physique than the townsuiao, in spite of the improved condition of 


town life. The countryuLaii's advantage is most marked in his acuity 
of vision. Migrants show* on the average, a greater phyiiquc than 
the native poplilojioo and it is suggest^ tha.i the more phyncaUy 
ht migrate. The tegSorial aiiaJy^ shows a very high proportion of 
Grade 1 men in the cowiu of tJae distressed areas and poorer London 
twrough^ and no atitinpr is made to suggest its muse. 

H. BLmm 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A MaLaynn Comh {/i^iofrdted) 

Sp*—The woman's wooden eontb shown in the pliuto- 
1 3 CJ whLh Major P. D. R. William^Hmii lias 

I J given Eo the Miueunt of Archarology and Ethnology, 
Cambridge* obtained by him from 1 Turner g:tvaup living ai 
Koala Legao on Ehc River Plus, Perak* Malaya {4'^5d' N.* loi’^iS^E.). 
It U the only comb of its kind known and h rertiairkabk for being 
carved with a human figure on each side. Enquiries ha%'v failed to 
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Fig* I 

dbeover die meaning of this figure. The sketches show kinds of 
wooden comba in use among nearby Temet gtC'Ups and they icsm 
to be highly stylized human figuics; the iwo upper ones ate froiu 
the iniddlc Plus Rivet and die bottom oix is from die Temor River. 
The area is not very far from the c>pcned-up lands, but ai usual next 
10 nothing is known aWit the abarig^l inhahipnts (Senoi)^ 
Ri^n hfusi'mrt, Svt^apvrr H D+ COLLINGS 


A Thatching Implenienf ? 

Sift*—in 1940 a spoon or bdli^^haped implement (fig. l) 
111 fuund at Old Farm* Chajtoti* a lumkE in the parish of 
1 ft Todduigton, Bedfordshire* and was presented to Luion 
Mmeuni. The fiuin, which h probably of sistMith-ecntury dan? 
and origuiaUy dialdied* W 3 $ for imny y^js derelict. The iniplemciu 
was discovered at the purlins during che stripping of the roof for 
renovation- Nothiug further was found in the roof* bur several 
coins {none earlier than lyjoJ were apparently found ai the bottom 
of a well bekmging Eo the firm. 



The tool, whicb h made of ash* is decomed with chip carving 
and docs not appear to be of gicai age. It measures ^ inches Jong. 
The spade-shaped bbdc was 1 iuehis wide in ks origh^ state (now 
rather w^orm^ten dosvn one ride) and haches long^ the h<^ in 
it is i diainetcT. The underside of the blade is bruised and 
sUghtly hollowed by wear, due to its hiving been used for tappbg. 

Two peuable uses for the implement hive been suggested: 
(i) a farm of tiny bat or spud* such is a used by thitchen for 
knocking iu ipits or sprays* or (ii) for srraighttming the spits or 
sprays^ Objection to the uk of the tool for any bending purposes 
is raised by the wft namre of the wood used. Can any reader of 
Man suggest che use to wbkh UlEs umuuil Implement was put ? 

T* W. BAGSHAWE 
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Plate G 





miLE FItOM LA COLOMfllbie WITH SUT£A{MPOS^D AHIMAL PiSIGNS 

4i indvs: ihcji^irci of a kont (tf) tmd an ibtrx Of anl^hpc (fr) arr PUf^wEfiJ in hhfk* phetogTaphs hy 
Z>. H. L. MoviuSfjr.r publisktd in [Unjtratcd Lcfndpn New?, 2 | AptUr 19^9 



LIMESTONE SLAB WrTH ENCRAYINti OF B 150 N, 
ASm PE LA OHENIERE* SERRib£S-S tTU-Al N 
Length c, irjdtrj 
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polychhomi rAipmNG of a bison» lont-de- 
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the ‘SKETCH BOOK’ OF AN AURIGNACIAN ARTIST 





THE ‘SKETCH BOOK' OF AN AURIGNACIAN ARTIST* 

by 

PROFESSOR W. KOPPERS 
UnivfT^iy 


During [he suinincr of 194.7 Profi^or Kirk Bryan 
and Dr. HaJlani Movius of Harvard 
conductL-d cxiravarions at La CtdoiiibitTC, 45 nnics nortli- 
cast of Lyon, France. Among other arriiacts they found a 
relarively small pebble oit wbidi figures of ajiitnals arc 
incised (see Plate Gu, i}. The stone dates wichoiit any 
doubt froin tile Audgnarian period and the Frcncfi 
autliorities considered it so important tliat dicy declared 
it an mtiquih' iwriu^w/e. According to the publislicd re¬ 
ports,^ the object measures four and thrce-ijuarter by three 
and nncH^uartcr by t>tic and otitM^ighth inches. On each 
side of the pebble we see the IncUed outlines of five or six 
superimposed animal figures. Among these the figures of 
a horse, a reindeer, an Ibex and n rliiufxrcros have been 
identified. The arris dc quality of the drawing is remarkably 
liigin 

Pebbles of the same size, but without engravings, were 
found all over the place. Dr. Movius was puzzled by the 
fact that die aiidciit artist had not used a tiiffercnt pebbte 
for every animal picture, but had superimposed them all 
on the same pebble. Me concluded that this muse have Iiad 
some magical reason and tlwt dmt particular stone nuLSt 
have been believed to be loaded witfi tlie potver of JJiJmi. 
The artist or arrists would hi this case have incised the 
animal figures not for asrhctic but for magical purposes.^ 

Dr. Movius called this a tentative explanation. I confess 
that I have some doubt? conceming its corrCTrtncss, and 
[ believe that the interesting find can be explained without 
assuming magical motives in die mind of the Aurignadan 
artist. In this context an interesting case which a few 
decades ago was much disctisscd by axcbicoloeists would 
seem to be relevant.^ It concerned the remarkable siiiiilarit)" 
between the figure of a bison incised on a small slab ot 
limestone found in southern Fratice (Plate Cc) and 
another painted on the \va!l of a cave near tes Eyzics in the 
Dordogne (Plate GJ). Although these two works were 
discovered zoo miles apan, a number of prcliistorians, 
like the Abbd Breud, Otbciiio Abch FIcrbcri Kuhn+ and 
odiers, expressed the opinion that tlicre was a definite 
connexion between the two* and diac the incised figure 011 
the stone slab was the actual skctdi which had been used in 
producing die wall painting. The arrist may have first 
worked from nature, ciigravuig the figure on the stone, 
aiui this may later have been copied in the wall painting in 
the cavcn Tlic fact that not all the palarolithic cave paintings 
show die Same perfecticin suggests that not all of them wrre 
copied from such sketches, but diat in certain cases they 
may have beeti drawtt from memory. 

A few' scholars dLsagreed w^ith these views, and did not 


believe that the two bison figures w'cre cotuiected. ilosv- 
ever, their criticism was contradicref .1 by Oilu'iiio Abd, 
who as a paleontologist wa$ a parricularly competent 
judge in this matter; he pointed out diat die tw^o figures 
not only reveal die same style but correspond In every 
detaiL^* The exaggeration of the hump in both cases seems 
to me panicuiarly .significant. The assumprion of a true 
cotlnexion does nor, however, imply that both figures 
must have Iiccn executed by die same person; such 
sketches on stone miglit very well have been kept for years 
or even for geiicrarions and copied by diffcrciiE artists. 

There can be little doubt that me pebble from La 
Colombierc covered with engraved figure's of animals 
belongs to the same class oi objects. The difTerence consists 
merely in the fact diat in one case the slab contains the 
engraving of only one animal, w'hilc the artist of La 
Coionibicre used his pebble as a kind of sketch book, 
superimposing about rxaif a dozen draw'ings upon each 
otricr on each side. No doubt he was able to t^tinguisli the 
outlines of die various figures and to select the one whicli 
he wished to copy. He may even liavc marked the colour 
of the animal in iiis 'sketch book" before he started to 
reproduce it in a cave painting. The men who executed 
the iiiagnificent paintiiigs in die caves of Lascaux, Ajtamiraj 
etc., must have been svell able to handle the colours m die 
open also. The reason for making a series of drawings on a 
single pebble may very well have been a purely practical 
one: it was, of course, easier for die andent hunter to earrj' 
one stone with him in bis migrations dian a do^cn. 

1 tliink due the "sketch book* of La Colombierc sheds 
new bght on the art of the Upper Palxobthic in general. 
1 have for some dme been sceptical of the rtiagicai theory 
to explain die cave paintings. Finds like this seem 10 be 
evidetice radicr of a lundainentally rational kind ofardslir 
acrivit)'. One can easily understand diat the paleolithic 
artists wished to protect their paintings firom me inclcm^ 
ciicies of the dimatc by executing them in caves. 

Of course, 1 do not deny that the art of die Palaeolithic 
may have served also religious, pseudo-religious or magical 
purposes. However, the artistic-aesdietic modve must have 
Deeti the basis for die creatioii and devdopiiiciit of chat 
art, to whatever extent it may subscqtiendy have been 
used for religious or magical aims.® 

The rational element in the rlmking, the acdvidi^ and 
particularly the art of primitive man have been frcquetidy 
underestima^d^ As 1 have tried 10 show, this rational 
element may have existed in considerable strength in the 
Aurigtiacian period in Europe, and prehistoriam will be 
well advised not 10 rely exclusively on magical dicories 
in the explanacioti of cultural phenomena die basis of which 
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is not accessible to direct observarion* it would seem that 
caudoii in tills respect i$ pafticiibrly to be rccommcndcti 
with rt^d to those c^tures oi die more primitive 
hunters which have not yet been affected by die Jc%'clop- 
nieiit of ovetw^helmingly strong ceremonblistn. 

Notts 

^ H 1« Movius, Jf,, ^Excavarious at the Prehistoric Kock 
Shelter of La Colombd^K' AfdKrfl% 7 . Vd, [( ([949)- PP- 3.J-30. 
lliiistratfd Lofuiort Ncti*s^ aj ApiiL I949r 


■ ^Ji is therefotc tencitively conduded tlut the primary 

cance of this very fine object, hmn tJie point of view of tlic people 
wIloaaualEy lived at La Colonibi^c during the ctosmg pbast^ of flic 
lee Age, was not the beauritiil engjavings so ortfuUy on 

its iurEioes, but the £ict that it wai the medium by which it wjs 
pcoublc to cotumimc directly with the spirili of the animal vvorEJ 
for the purpose of successfully repknishing thu all-in] pomut food 
supply/ 

* Q, Abel, Wteii^ 1935- Pp^ 7^^- 

1 O, AbdK Lc-t P- 9 - ^ 

■ C/ also H. Kuhn, Kunst wtd Kuitur dtf Von:xit HirrapasL Dtiui 
P,il^UihlL*imu IkTliii and tei|;mgr i 9 l 9 . p^ 5 ^ 3 ^ 


GHOSTLY VENGEANCE AMONG THE LUO OF KENYA 

by 

propessor e. e. evans-pritchard 

htstiUiit fifSotU AMtitfoyaltygY^ Ustiversity of Oxford 


In one form or another die word tfiTt, and in some 
degree the notion of ghostly vengeance for which 
tt nave been recorded for a number of Ni lotto 

languages: nen foe the Sbiliuk and Nucr, aciai for the 
Dinka^ dfieflj for ilic Anuak, tr/i/cfi for the Luo of die 
Bahr aljGhjyjk /-fjrrij for the Aclioli, and c/iycn for the 
Lango. 

Very little is known about thb concept among the Luo of 
Kenya. Roscoe {The Northern Bniitu^ 1915, ppn 285f and 
289) tells fjs that sickness may be due to a ghosts and that a 
meidnc-inan is consulted co fmd out which ghost is 
causing the trouble and the cause of i ts dissarisf3crion+ These 
uoublesonic ghosts are usually those of godparents who 
afflict their grandchildren because their cnildrcn Isave been 
ncgiecrfiil of filial dudes. The medicinc^man orders a shrine 
CO be built by the grave of the aggrieved grandparent and 
the sick person's father there offen a sacfifice. Ghosts may 
also possess persons and cause diem to have fits. When a 
man kills another in war die ghost of die dead man is 
thoughr 10 cling to his slayer unril it is released by cere¬ 
monies. Other writers on the Luo do not add co diis 
information^ and in view of our ignonmcc about the 
subject I record what fesv noics I have on it. 

A rroublesomc ghost is called /driert (plur. a 

word translated ^devif by die Fathers of St. Joseph s 
Sodevf (j 4 HmtSwk r*/the Kavifimdo Latfgftaget 19^ ^)* 
When a ghost is aggrieved ir is unhappy among the dead 
and may cause imury to those vvho wronged it in life* the 
verb rfcrtc and the noun beim used to describe this 

« vengeance. In the course ofmy iiujuitics 1 was told 
c folluwjiig are typical reasons for a dead person 
iiauDting a kinsman: a man is killed and his kinsmen do not 
exact vengeance or compensation for hb death i a man 
dies unmarried owing to lack of cattle: a man is blamed for 
some action and commits suicide; a girl is forced into 
nuniage and comniits suicide; a son dies while resentful 
because his fithcr has favoured his brothers; a married 
woman dies after being accused of witchcraft and beaten; 
a man dies in a state of shame for some action of liis^ or 
in rcsetitmcnt for some affronr; a woman dies after an 


unsettled quarrel with her husband or one of her co-wives; 
and a ghost is forgotten by his kin. It is said tliat if a corpse 
smclb it is a sign that the de-ad person is ill disposed. As the 
Luo regard the ghosts as one of the principal causes of sick¬ 
ness and other niisfonunes and since it is believed riiat 
almost any wrong done to a kinsman may be puidshcd by 
him after lus death* it may be supposed that ^ represen- 
tapQii is a powerful sanction of conduct within the family 
and kin. I was told that any old person who b neglected 
niav cause a relative to be mote atTcnrivc by the tlireac ^ Yon 
will see me/ meaning tliat when the person is dead he will 
haunt thcKse who have neglected him unless diey make 
amends. People who are happy and contented in life do nor 
cause trouble when they arc dead. It is the disgruntled ainl 
resentful who cause trouble. 

Luo who £all sick get a diviner {o/iiftjjd) to discover the 
causcp and if he says that the sickness is due to a particular 
ghost on account ofsome grievance they hasten to compen¬ 
sate the ghost for rhe wxong they have done him by 
sacrificing an animal or fowl at his grave, ft is customary to 
sacrifice a quail or fowl for a sick woman and a sheep or 
goat for a sick man. When a beast is sacrificed it is first 
tethered while whoever is conducting the ceremony makes 
an invixation {hmo) over it. If the sacrifice is acceprablc to 
die glu^st the aniniaJ urinates. They then rub its back {it'iV4>) 
with the moist earth where it has urinated* and afremards 
sacrifice ir. The meat is eaten by the rick man's kin and a 
strip of the skin is ded round his wrist. 

If die jiideft is not appeased by sacrifice they may get a 
niagidari called to protect the rick man's homo 

stead. He buries a pot containing nicdicin es in or Just out¬ 
ride die homesread. if the ghost condnucs co cause trouble 
they suiumoii an exorcisr {jadih). He first saerifices an ox 
and warns the dead man that if he is not content with this 
sacrifice he will dig up his bones and bum them and throw 
the ashes into lake or iiiatsh^ Luo told me that they prefer 
CO get a Bantu to do this for them, if it is found to be 
necessarVi and that sometimes instead of digging up tlic 
dead mai/s bones ihc exorcist makes a hole in rhe grave 
and pours boiling water down it. 
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Ii scenis that normally it is only kinsmen ivho haunt a 
man, bur any man who tills another, whether he be related 
to him or notp is ui danger of ghostly Ycngcance- this 
reason a Lmi does nor care ro spear an adulEcrer foimd vAxh 
Ids wife. AlsOf as Roscoc sa^^* a nnui who slap another in 
war may be injured by his ghost if certain rites are not 
performed. These purificatory riteSp called are con^ 
ducted by a man^ calledyfijjdtt who has hiniscll killed a man 
and been through the ccTcmony, The slayer comes back 
front the fight to liU homestead with a crowed of his 
companiitn-s who make a demonstration ilietei singing and 
pulling out the eaves of his motherV hue. His father and 
m^dier strip themselves and cover their bodies with ashes. 
The slayer remains outside die homestead and dicrc the 
jiigiit pierces the beak of a fowl and hangs It roiiiid his ncck^ 
He then cuts the beak of the fowl and it is killed wdicn 
it falls. The slayer may now eiiicr the homestead^ hur not 
through the gate^vay, A special entrance Ls cue for him 
through the euphorbia hedge which encircles the homestead. 


He goes srraigbt to the hut of the phn^ die old woman 
of the home, and there a goat is thumped and kicked co 
dcatfo Afterwards it is skinned and cur open. The heart is 
extraxrted and biis of it arc pur by thc/ojHf to the lips of die 
slayer and of some of his conipanions. He cuts strips from 
rhe skin of the goat and lap them along the backs of the 
slayer s fingers. He aki gives the shyer medicines, among 
dieni a wild pig's tusk, w^hich the slayer wears round his 
neck. The man h now pyrilled and may drink milk again. 
Kosccie^s accounc h very different from that given to me 
by huo, which I have recounted above. 

Clearly rlierc is much more eo he discovered alxmr Luo 
bc!icf> about ghosts tlian wdiat I have recorded, but I can 
only add to my account that the word jochtidi k sometimes 
used for ghosts in general—and nor with special reference 
to irouhlesoiiie ghosts—^aiid thar some ghosos appear to be 
thought to become nature spirits dwelling in watcjr and in 
the air* and OEhers ro occupy the gourds used by diviners 
and ro answer questions the diviners pur to rhcni. 


HUTS AND HUT-BUILDING AMONG 
THE BEMBA: FART I* 

by 

DR. AUDREY [. RICHARDS 
Oirmufp. I^jEf Ajncflit Iititrinic ^ Si?dol Rjrs^^fh^ AfjfcrrrtT, 


The traditional dwelling house of the Bemba ^ is a 
round watdc-aiid-daub hut. with a conical grass 
roof with overhanging eaves, which in the ease of larger 
houses are supporteil on posts which ring a circiilar 
veranda. The huts are usiially whitewashed and sonicdincs 
omaniented with designs (sec Part II, Plate H); when 
they have been newly diatched, wTth the grass trimmed 
cvTnly to make a level edgpp they have a neat and attractive 
appcaraiiccp more especially as they arc iisiially built on 
ijiouiids to raise them out of the mud m rainy weather (see 
fig. i). Such huts arc t^'^pica] of the iiorth-castem plateau of 
Northern Rhodesia^ and aJthough they are being otisccd by 
rectangular huts at die present rime, the round house was 
still the commonest Lii tgu when I made my observarious 
dicrcp and was ustial for ceremonial huts itt die chiefs 
quarters.^ 

Rectangular huts (sec fig. 2) arc thought by the Bemba 
to have been introduced by EiirOpeaiiSp and they may be 
right in their opinion, but such houses arc of course com¬ 
mon in the Congo, and [ have been told by old chiefs that 
dicy were occasionally found In Bemba country before 
the arrival of Europeans. Moreover, as will be seen, the 
rectangular hut is produced by a modifiearion of .the 
niedicd of building used for the round butt it k in no 
sense a nciv design. The advantage of the rcctajigular hut, 
in native eyes, k that it can he easily divided into rooms, 
giving a bedri>oin and a sitdiig room; European fomirurc, 

^ K'iili (ttw frsT P^rt /I, dn ilhaiTattJ ^ the Sedirrit^ 

in the A}t^ 3 Ut issue ef Man 


such as tables and cupboards, also fits flat against the walls. 
It has a prestige value in diat it is thought to be more 
modem and more European. In fact, here and there men 
attempt to build a twi>storcy house of watde-and-daub in 
order to imitate European houses more closely. These arc 
top4ieaA.7 edifiees built by joining together the uprights 



FUL r. EXAMPLE OF A GIXJD BEMSA (JUT SHOWING 
VERANDA AND POSTS 

; Dr# d- f Hifhs^iis 
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with birk rope; the cop storey has a vcraiK^ and is ap¬ 
proached by an ouiside ladder. The two 1 saw in werr 
budt by young men back from the mines, and were 
regarded rather as architectural curiosities than as useful 
niodcb for the average householder. 


in 


T^te Size of Huts 

Eemba houses vnry somewhat in drcumfercnce and also 
the siae and type of veranda. In fact, one of the few 
wap in which social status can be marked b by the 
presence or absence of a veranda and by its widm and 
important-looking appcarajice. From the figures given in 
Taolc I it will be seen that the diameters of some huts 
in the Kmma area varied ftom 9 feet to 15 feet 9 inebes 
with an average of 12 feet 6 inches* wliile one of the cere¬ 
monial houses of chiefs reached a diameter of 28 hxi 10 
inches^ The height of houses* on the other hand, varies 





FlC+ 2. ONE TYPE OP nECTANCULAJl EEMBA ilUT wmi 
IKJUBLE ROOF APEX. BUT NO INTEMOR SUPPORT 

very little* The figures given show that the height of hut 
w'alls varies between 5 feet 4 inches and & feet £ inches^ 
Ceremonial houses have walls of a very similar height. 
The apex of the roof varies much more, and in the ease of 
the largest ceremonial hut reaches 14 feet 8 indies. 


cedstant trees are destroyed; and even these are stunted 

and small. 1 = i r 

It is for this reason, I diink^ that the average height or 

hut walk varies so litde. Where there k a post of 14 feet 
8 inches high, such as that used for the ceremonial house 

TaALB L MeaSUIEIWENTS of some TaAMTIONAL nmSA Housrs 
IN THH KASAHA AREA (IUM)* 
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TaRLE II. NlEASUftBMStTfS OF SOME MOPEIIN ILBCTANgULAB; 
|£M|iA nOLtSES IN TTIE RASAHA APEA (l934J* 


BjfiUfiif ProliirrFxr 

In order to build a successful house, tlic Bemba depend 
on fending uprights, usually young sapling or branches 
which have grown hard and straight and nave reached a 
diameter of f ^ inches to } inches. As took thev use only 
their axes iiiadc of hard-forged iron, with w^hich they can 
chop and sharpen stakes or poles but cannot easily pierce 
wood or drill holes. They do not lengthen posts by any 
form of mortising; nor ao they kicreasc the length of a 
sapling by binding or nailmg together tis^o shorter posts.^ 
They therefore depend for success entireJy on the height 
of the forest vegetation around their viU^c sice, and on 
thdr knowledge of Ll Suitable posts are hard to find m this 
countryside. The forest is of the savannah type, and mice 
fires sweep the country every year, all but the most 
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of a chief, it has usually been fetched from some distance 
away and may even have been bought"* Moreover, not all 
tfci3 arc suitable for building purposes; any adult liemba 
will give a list of hard woods that arc specify usefeJ for 
this purpose and will mention as a reason for selecting a 
particular village rite die fact that tre« of diis kind are 
Known to exist nearby. 
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Anodicr difficult)^ is ttat of finding means of supportiJig 
transverse rods or die drciilar vsidies of a roof framework. 
When making plaifonns. tables or bedsp the Bcmba merely 
tic iransvcrsc rods to the uprights and this is difficult to do 
securely unless the rods can he supported in natural forks 
of the upright. The same is true when support is required 
for roof or veranda framework, or in the case of the rec¬ 
tangular hut roof showTi in Part 11 . fig. r. Thej' are thus 
dependent on finding at least some poses in the surrounding 
bush wliich not only arc long hut have a fork in a con- 
vcniciic place. 

The third difficult)^ the Bcmba hec iii the shortage of 
long t^rass suitable for thaiching- Grass grows high only 
during the rainy period, unless the village is in ilic neigh¬ 
bourhood of swamps, A man ^vho knows he will have to 
build a hut during the coming year must cut grass dining 
the rainy season and store it until he needs It, A photograph 
in Part U, Plate Ua, sho ws bundles of gra$s diy^ing on a roof 
in this way. Breeds and split bamboo for doors arc abo hard 
to futd. 

It will be seen that the Bemba need to keep an observant 
eye on the vegetation around them before making a hut. 
Men keep watch for good wall posts when going about 
their business, hunting or collecting firewood, and tell each 
other where suitable posts are to be found. Without this 
watchful interest Ln die bush surrounding their villages 
they would not be able to bring the enterprise to a success¬ 
ful conclusion. 

I'he Tim F{iC{of and Temporary Huts 

The time taken to build a Bcmba house varic$. [ have 
seen an ordinary dwelling hoii$c completed in four dap 
when five men and about as matiy w'onicn were at work 
on it. The collection of building material, however, takes 
verj.^ much longer, and for tills reason temporaiy huts 
(ifiittfjidij) are buQt by those who arc living away from dicir 
villages to watch their crops ripen, or waiting to decide to 
join a new vilkgtt or fleeing from outraged public opinion 
or die tax-coUcctor. Such gr^ss huts take almost as long to 
build, but no searching of the bush for rhick veranda posts 
or clay b involved. Mit^tifidu arc usually made square. The 
walb arc made of posts bound together w^th bark strips- 
Bundles of grass arc dien spread against the wall and a 
binding strip put at die topt die middle and the bottom of 
both sides. Tuc roof is made much as for the dw'eUing 
house, but the whole is more carelessly done and the 
mitatidu are usually made to last for only one season. 

The Bentha Hmse in Use 

To the European, Bcmba bousing seems of a very 
tcniporary character. White ants destroy the walls and dye 
roots become infested widi ticks which cause a serious 
infecdon. The thatch geCi untidy and blown about and an_ 
old Bcmba hut has a most derelict appearance. It h of 
course possible to repair winds^^'ept roOK or to make new 
oncs^ but the Beiiiha are shifting cultivators and dieir huts 
probably last as long as tlie period of the fertility of the 


gardens, that is to say, four CO six yeai^* so diat it b not 
%vorth while remaking them. 

The Bcmba house is cool and dark. There arc no %ym- 
dow-s, except in some of die rectangular houses, and light 
comes into the house only through the doorway, w'hkh b 
left open all day ; at night it is lit by firehglit. Vcntilarioti, 
such as it b, is provided by slight irregularities in the wall 
height which prevent the roof from fitting coo snugly; 
smoke escapes through die thitch, and the roof and the 
rafters are blackened after a few weefcs^ habitation. 

The round hue cannot easily be divided into rcsoms and 
there are in fact no panitioiis in a Bciiiba house. Only one 
main activity can go on at a time, usually cooking by day 
and entertainment or sleeping by night. Tlie veranda 
round the house b used for all other activities^ such as 
grinding millet, entertaining friends and sheltering iti wet 
wcadier. The mote important members of the community 
have not only larger houses but larger vetandas; it will be 
seen from Table 1 that some of the cctemoiiial huts of 
chiefs liavc verandas as much as six feet in wddtht and diey 
regularly use these as waiting rooms for courdefs. Young 
couples or old widows Iftung alone build small huts 
wHchout verandas. 

The centre of the life of a Bcmba hiir is the fireplace, 
made of three conical clay supports, on which dye big 
cooking pots stand when cooking or bccr-makiJig takes 
pbcc. Above the fir^tace is a drying rack made of four 
forked sticks, about four feet high^ sharpened and driven 
into the ground. Transverse rods arc tied with bark rope 
into the forks of the supports^ and a number of crossbars 
lashed on to make a pbrfbrni. Round the.wall thcier may 
be additional stands for cooking pots^ and there is cer¬ 
tainly a bed made on similar principle to the drying rack* 
that is to say, with four forked uprighes driven into the 
ground at a height of about six inches and carrying a 
similar platform. There is no other furniture in the Beniha 
house, except for a stool or possibly a drum. Boand 
arrow sliugs hang from notches in the w'^alls, and medicines 
or seeds are kept in empty gourds stuck in the eaves. 
Clothes hang from the raiiers and dicre arc few means of 
hiding possessions except in die granary. Bcmba arc 
obliged Iby custom to share food, beer and other supphes, 
but the btk of cupboards^ boxes or other containers in 
their houses is a most effective sanction for these rules. 

In spite of die impermanent nature of the Bemba village, 
every effort b made to secure a sense of continuity with 
the old village. When a new^ hut is huLlt a rafter must be 
brought from the old and inserted in the roof of the new^^ 
Deserted sites arc honoured by the Bcmba and are spoken 
of with afi'cctioiu Ancestral spirits arc thought to move 
froiii one site to another, since these arc generally in die 
near ncighbonrhood, and among the most importanc rites 
associated wiili chieftainship are the ceremonies centred ui 
the building of the chiePs new village and the moving of 
lib sacred relics to the new spot, 

Noiii 

^ t am iiidehted lo Dr. E. R. Ix^ch fot suggcsdajts for the 
iiiiptovciiieiu of this account. 
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^ A cumtt uf thtf huts in Kasaka vilbgc in the Mpika district in 
1934 diowcd fifteen roiuid and ten irctangtilaf liuts. Tlicre wm 
iWc round hnts with venindaj, those of bttiis of extended idiEulics, 
and ten withtnit, those of young euupki t>r widows. 

" Except in the Cm of the modem rwoMorcy houses described 
abovcr 

* Hie Ikinbj boy tme trunks for making canoes in the same way. 


July. 1550 

Whcie trees are entirely belong, as in swampy econtty. the hoiscs 
ate buUi with reeds. 

^ So did the Norsenicii, faring wcst-ovec-sca to iscape from the 
tyniuiy of Harold f birfair^ take with tJiem the two great high-scat 
pillars of hnipL-? they had left in Norwray and ilirow them over- 
board wiicn they came in si^t oflccbndT setting them up in a new 
iceading whctevec they came to rest on the umidiabited ihorr.—Ei>, 
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Robert Alexander Stewart Macaliitcf t & Jiilyi iSyo-KS AprU^ 

1950 

This teamed and versatile scholar was the son of 
Alexander Macalistcr. Professor of Anatomy at Dublm 
and later at Cambridge, many of whose wide incertits Iw 
inherited. He was bom in Dubhii and educated at Rathnunes 
School and, after a period of study in Germany, at Sc. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he was an active ^brassHCubber^ and 
wr4.ict a eonvenient handbook of Bcrlrriaftioi/ Biei he 

was already drawn to Cdtic studies and die archaeology nfIreland, 
aitd had b^m the publication of his Studies itt Irish Epigraphy 
(1^7-1907) when he was invited by the Pdesdne Exploradon 
Fund ro assist the vereran Dr. F. J. Bliss in the excavation ofGezer 
and other early Htes in the Philmiue lowlaml Here he brought 
light and order into an archiuokigkal backwater where normal 
Myccna:on pottery was labelled * Painted pre-Jewish,' though 
Petrie** brilliant reconnaissance at TeU-el Hesy Jiad already 
opened new prospeetj in 1892. The smaller dies, Tell-c^Sali and 
Tclh 21 akluriyehi were published in 1902; Gezer w^as not finished 
till 1 j>i2, but a pc^pular summary appeared in i9t^* The Sdiwcich 
Leeinres on T/ie Pfdfisfines follovvcxl in ipi J, Iti igai ^ippeared his 
tiisiory pf Ciidiizatwrt in Pakdinc, itid in 1022-24 exca- 

vatuig on the Hill of Ophel at Jerusalem with Rev. J.. D* G* 
Lhincan, for the Palestine Fund {P.fi:.R Vol. IV, tgoi'-ij) ; 
and in 1924 he published A Cmitiry 0/ Exc^vaik'ti i« PaliuftW. 
Meanwhile, at home, besides smaller essays in Irish folklore and 
early Idsmry, he Itad published in 19^1 his Irrljnd in Pr^-Cclik 


Tims, and supplcniented it in 1037 by the Archirmhqy 0/ irehtrd,^ 
1927, and ..'^Hfirwt Itcland^ 1935. His JexfttHJh i^£tifupc^Jn .Irc/ar- 
Vol. 1 (1921), appeared almost at the same time as Burkiti's 
volume, and was not coiittnucdH 
All this W4S concurrent with zealous atid inspiring work since 
1909 in the new Chair of Celtic Archeology in Uiiiversit)' 
College* Dublin, where he created a fionrishing school of archae¬ 
ology in the widest sense, with cscavadoni at Uisiieach with 
Dr. R. L 1 . Praeger (1920) and at Tara {1931), on which lie had 
already writtm in At last in 194S he was in a position to 
begin the production of his CiV/mu fiwfpflefiii/pi Imuhmtrn Cclti- 
cemni (Vol. 1 , E945) covering the British hies: this (ft Is Imped) 
may in due thne he completed; since in 1943 he had given up his 
work in Dublin and settle in Cambridge. 

fiesides chese varied contiibiifions 10 Icartting MacalUter 
devoted much time to the adniinisEndon of otganizations, such 
as the Roval Irish Academy, the Royal Society of Aiurii^uarics of 
IrcLmd, die Cumbrian Ardixologkal AsstKiadodp the Aticicnt 
Monimients Advisory Council and the Hismricai Manuscripts 
Cmnmftsiojt of the Irish Free State. He was an accomplished 
musidai], organist and choirmaster for many yean of the Adclaidn 
Road Church* Dublb* c.*omp^ser of a Suite iu J> Minor for piano 
and violin (1927) aud menihci of the commiltec for the revision 
of die Presbyterian Church HyuuLiry. Visttors to Dublin, or to 
his camp in Palcidnc, rnnenibcT liis chcer>' presence and 
gE!ne7oui help in ihrir various studies. 

JOHN L. MYRES 
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La Langiie secrete dei Dogons dc <i>aiign^ By Alidjf/ Lefro, 
Trdv. rf dc Unsi. V0I* L. Pirir* 194B. 

Pp. xxxil, 530 

TMj study of she Men's Sodety, ukI of tlier 
secret latigiugc ettiployed in its rites, ft the sevetnli kngtliy study of 
aspects of Dogon life 10 appear and is an important addition to our 
knowledge of this people who inhabtr the cliffs cfBandiagara and 
Honibori in the h^ich Sudan. M. Ldris points out that, since 
Criaule'i Mosses included a socialogkal study of the 

his own task is properly lingubtic. This implied limitation of 
iutcreit ft not, in uct, borne out, thnyi^ bft book ft perhaps niost 
usefully to be read b coujuiKtioii w-fth thw of Pauline's 

Orgimisati0n Sociaie, Dieterlcti'i drs Dr^dtir and Griaule's 

Afusipcj whida are devoted to socblogicai accounts of the 

the ftinerary and the second burial rites. 

Most of the book ft devoted to many amiotatcd texts; in the 
secret language, cnneernitig the myths of uripn of the Awa, the 
coming of death to the l>ogort, die fbrrnulx used in injdatmg 
young men into the the praftes of the dead, the speeding of 
die souls of the dead and so on. In the iinal seeckm be secret 
bnguage ft analysed phonologicially, grainniarically, syntactically 
and lexically. All this not miJy pmvida dara for Ungufttic com- 
parhons, especially with the Mole languages and the secret bngtrage 


of the IViatT^jU daucers of the Messi, but also throws light on the 
cnltuxal affiHaricrtis of tlic Dogon theinxlv«. 

The texts are preceded by an introductory es^ay. This includes 
dftnasions of sueh Imguutic pobkms as the probable origm of the 
secret language and a conridctatiosi of the language of rinial ard 
that of pociry in ordinary Dogou^ Among the most intenKting 
Kcthms of the introduaion ft M- LeirftT dftcuaion of the Tdea of 
the Awd' as an aspect of the tiLtlc ^generaitvc power* andhftdis- 
cusuou of ihe emphasis within the Men's Soc^Cy on gencradon 
difTeravee, whkh results Ibom age-xt itradficatkin, as reftted to the 
attainment and decline of sexual vigour. Hus Vuiaie generative 
power* has abn its liaugerous aspect and this aspect he carntraits 
witli die dangerous aspect of fcmilc ' generative power ^ symbolized 
by the Dogon in their belicft; concerning meiutruadmi. One may 
well fed, however, tiut were die striictiiie of the Ama more folly 
analysed this opposition would not be recti as due of mutually 
exdiisive forces. It can be shown that the Men^s Society unites 
metubm of the segments of one maximal lineage. All the authors 
assett the exclusion of women from the Ah'^h yet tell us that 
daughters of the lineage married outside the region must return 
sviih gills ami remain at their falKcrs' homes during Awd ri». 
Agaiu, while w'omen, according to Fauhiie* seem to cknee only at 
women's funcraft and the funeral of die Hogou (the senior lineage 
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h«d isid chkf pne$i: of the maTciutiJ liauagc), yet the young^rncn 
{Lince in icrruik imjks reprcscniinp t!ie *SinithV Diugbtcr,* the 
‘Pcul Woman." etc., thus ddibcntely intRidtidng the femak 
pruicipic in a jpcdal gtiuCr F^rthe^^ the toIc of the yasigirre, or 
prk&ccs, in the Awii needs c^danibuiiou; ipcdol attention ^ould be 
jfi^-cn to ehe rvbiion of this pfiotefii to the syst™ of lineage seg- 
nimtiidoTi, since M. Leins idk ui that one Jueb priertess comd from 
each village or quarter. Just as P^nlmc over-euiphasiicd pattiliicral 
kinship at the estpense of tnatrilatcral kinshipf so, I iisuik+ do« 
M. Leins uiidercsdnutc the place of the female prindplc in hii 
discussion of it as contrasted with the male prtiidplc- 

It T^ill be seen djat M. Letris is. in pan of his wiotk, coiirinuing 
that study of the jyiteni of cosmolpgical and metaphysical ideas of 
which GriiLilc has \veirien on several occasions- While much valu¬ 
able djH on this subject is contained In this volume, it also tikM 
some new strvctiiral problems, For c^tampH there is some dis- 
harmony between. Leirisand Gttaule on the □tgankarion ofthe^dti^^^, 
M Lciris speaks of it in terms of the tivo Ogol villT|;e 4 + while 
C^ulc speaks of it in temis of the region of Upper Sangamd of^ 
region of Lower Sanga. This disharmony may result from the fact 
that M. Leins relied, unless I have mHundersiood him, on but tvro 
inlbrniant^ both of whom mne fToin the village &f Lower OgnL 
Shnikrly. the Mbsioni Gruulc have coiurcntrated in the main on die 
redon of Upper Sanga, a region iis which the domuiajit majtimal 
Imeagc belongs to the Dyon tribe. Since, however, there exisb 
some ipeciaJ relation betw^cen the Aron tribe and the coining of 
death to the Dogou and hence to the Aw^ sodety, die scfuciure 
^nd orgaiiiratioii nfrhe of a predominantly ArOu tribe region 
could usefully have been studied and compared with the structure 
and. organiaation of the /lit'J as it is known in Uppet Sanga. 

While scmio w'ork rcmauis to be dotie on the "coniexi of situa- 
tloii^ of the texts presented here, there h much that h ot great viJuc 
to social authropoliTgists ajid linguims alike, meue espedaHy periups 
to the latter. This iSok is an important ooutributioii to that pro¬ 
gramme of study set out by Professor J, R. Firth, the study of 
lancmaK^ on the phoMlogscjl, gramniatial, syntaetkaJ, k-viiial and 
semantic DAVID TAIT 


DicriooBry of the Hausa Language. By R. C. Ahr^lwn. Undm 
{Crmm pr C^tenkt, pr iha Govmmimt e/ 

Niscrut), 1949‘ xxidi, 992. fVfife £l 
Major Abtahaiu. a scholar of divcM linguuric attam- 
mctfis and ccmridctablc local cspcricnco as an admiiiLstratsvc and 
aiiEhropological officer hi Northern Nigerbi has produced in 
compaci form an exereuiely comprehenave s^i^onaiy of Hausa, 
the modicr tongue of some three and a half rnilbon Brirish subject 
living in Nigeria (ai well as of at least anodier million in French 
West Africa), and tlie of the Royd WsSt Abicm 

Frontier l^rcc and tuuch of the West Coast of Afiica-ii 
Whilst in rw way nipcrscding the rtiouumcnttl 
Difikmry compiled by the Rev. G. P, BargeryT D-Utt. {Oxti^ 
Uttiversity Press, 1934)1 in which Major Abraham coUaboral^i 
this new dictionary has added much to the systematic ckfiiunoii 
and exemplification of many words, csperially preposirinns and 
other grammatical particics- It is iudeed just such common worm 
ill any language ibit are apt to receive aD too semi attentku m 
dictionaries, but require the most caretnl analyTii and AJustmtion tx> 
cLLrify their meaning and function. Major Abraham s dactioniry 
lus a wealth of grammatically and contextually ill^ratiye sen¬ 
tences djfawn largely from rurrent liausa litcranire, mdudmg 
vcTTiacuiar pms, cadi with a &cc (a t rimes perhaps too free) English 
trarutarioii. Parrioakr atceiitkiti has been paid to the mctaph^cal. 
idUoniacic and epigram matte use of words, and a kige number of 
Hausa cliches, proverbs and cpidictic phrases ate uKludcd, far mote 
than aio usually given in a dictionary. FuithcrmoTe, the words, 
especially the veTb3+ arc treated in accordarnn: wnth gominarical 
system which is pa rtiaUy c.xplamed in the iHtrc 5 duction and aEiiplincd 
ill she test with cxass-reicrcsiees to A .VLvl<Trf Cr^Nnnrur L;|f Apewpi 
Hmtsu by the Htne aushor (Stephen Austin, (941). This lut katnre 
is perhaps a drawback to site dEctionai^\ in that it is not compictdy 
self^outaiised. 


Full aitetition u given to the important seumdrii: and morphea 
logical feamre of Haiisa, tone. The new dktioiury, wMc cffe«^vcly 
sinmlifylog the sysieai of tonal rcprcsentatiou established in Dr. 
BargeryT dictionary, his not de^ed thcrefcom in any essential 
re^ipccT and has emphaaiicd their inipotuucc by marking all tones, 
not only of head words, but also of all Hausa words in the text. 

AH IcjdongrapbcR from Dr. Johnson downw^ have mevitaUy 
been somethmg of individuaLiits, and tlicrc is much in M^Of 
Abraham's dterionary, both m its Emission (or nonj^dmisskm) and 
interpretation of wotds, tlur ±1 dogmaiic and jubjectiyc and that 
other Wausa sehohnr w^ould cavfl at. Hut, be that as k may. the 
dictionary is the produce of an astounding feat of uiduAry ^d 
devoriott by a man who was not at the time of conipilmg it a 
professional lingukt, whose linguisric lescarcbes were at no tune 
concentrated on Hausa, and w'ho, as be him'ScIf sa^rs in the prdFaee, 
had to romplete the work while on army service in many ilifFerent 
parti of the world. And it will be invaluable as a practical aid and , 
guide fo those numerous Einopeaiis and Afrieaiis of other tongues 
and races who have to ’Evruscle in the fidd with a most highly com* 
pkx, flexible, subtle and sophisticated ImEmgc. Who aftci a mere 
glance at any one of the longer article in it would ever .sgain date 
to dub an African language as ‘primitive," or incapable of repre¬ 
senting the finer shades of human thought and feehng i 
Criricisiii n often the rincercst form of praise, and there arc thtee 
points to critictse in this dicrionaryt two major and academic, the 
other minor and psydiologicuL Firsts the perpciiiaticiii of the 
tiaditioual intctniiiigiing of svords beginning with the kttets 
it and i5. d and Jfe and .ft. and f and ii, pait^ of letters which nrpre* 
Simi lOLinds as stgnificaitliy different to a Hauvi as do, for instance, 
/atid p, ot h and v to an EngLuhiiiaii. No one coiiipiling an English 
dictionary for Hausas w ould dream of not separating these pairs of 
ktten because their dkriijcrion is iioti-significanc to and not easily 
icoognticd by a Hausa. Wliyt then, foUow' the reverse proceduic 
in compilittg a Haura dictionary for Englbhmcit^ Secondly, lumy 
grammartL-a! forms of words^ mbal parddpial and other 
derivative Ebrnii and finite verb forms in -e and -u art not shown, 
iLxccpl incidentally in the illustrative sctiicnccs, and to urtdcrstajid 
their rignihcaiice rccoune muK he had to the gtammir or to the 
earlier dicrirmary. Possibly Ehis onussion was dictated by ennsideta- 
tiom of space. Finally, cxpcrknce has showm tliat it takes nearly 
twice as long to look up a word in [Ms dictionary as in Dr. Bargnry"s^ 
simply became in the fotmer all the Hausa w^otds uc printed in 
bcas-y black (Clarendon) type with no distinction but a small one 
of spacing between the head words and the rest:. Is it tw) much to 
hope that this practical defect in typography will be remedied in a 
mbtequent edition ? E. W. PARSONS 

Robert Broom Commenioradve Volume- Ptihlkailoa if 

(hf Royul S^mth Afika. Edited lU, 4A1 

RR, 5 , Cupc Tpim, 1948, Pp- 2.^7* v. Him. Frke 13 J- 
Thil nnportaut frjtsidvi/f ^vas issued in honour of the 
eightieth birthday of Dr. Robert Broom, F.R.S. The volume u 
nude up of contriburions 60m jcientiscs of many nadonalliies^ 
ciitincnt in those lines of research whertb Dr. Broom has done such 
distinguished work. Tliere arc 22 origiiul papen group^ tound 
three main themes : the fossil reptiles of the Karroo fonnationt fosiA 
liominoids and early man, and sootc^gical studies cemcruig on 
evolution. The volume indudoi a review of Dr. Broom's life (by 
Mr. Austin Roberts of the Transvaal Museum) aJ^d a list of his 400 
publldicd works, atrauged clironoletgically. 

The various essays bnruig on human evoluiiofi contain a great 
deal of factual mfonuatiou not readily acccwible cbew^hcre, as well 
as srimularing laUics in various fields of controversy dear fo Dr. 
Broomes heart. ProfMor Raymond Dart writes on the infaiicy of 
The South Afiican mart-apet sliow features 
indicating protracted m&ncy, and this accords with tlie view that 
upright posturing and the habit of maiiipularing food (wliich makes 
possible a masticatory dentirioii} arose in the Homhiidas through 
a lengthening of the period of parental dependence. A related theme 
is developed by FioflKsor G. PL eIc Bcerp who stresses the iinport- 
ance of Garatanga "principle of pidomotphoas^ hi hoininoid 
evdlution—/.f. the tetoitfou in adult descendants of cluractcrr 
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peculiar Eq an mClLiitile stage in the ancestors. Throngb lim niculc of 
evoliiTiqn liomQ S4picni could thcorcricalljf have had a Noander- 
thaloid ancestry. The opposicc tendemy ha» also operated* flz. ttic 
progressively earlier appearance of aduJt or spcciali^d characters. 
In the evolutionary p1c?ais of die I'lpniinqidca dicre was irvidcndy^ 
acyordhig to Professor de Beer, a line of dcsrait which led by means 
ot jpa:doinDiyhosis from a slate close to to i^pnju 

sifpjfjtj; while gcitjtitqmorphosis at bicrvaU ebuned iHihled 
victim^ Hxch k Afcjf^MlAropjrj, PirAcrjtfrtArapH/ (and may one not 
include here Emnthr^>pui and the extreme Neanderthalers f). It n 
appropmte that Dcr L. S. B, Leakey in surveying discoveries of 
fo6sil Pnitiates in East Africa should criticize the tendency' to regard 
certain fossil dtuHs a* early "Isecausc^ they show scMraUcd archaic 
charterer}. Tlius, there Itas been unjusdEed sccpttciini abotit the 
Upper PleisloctM age of of Eyassi (Tanganyika), 

on the grounds that ic show's features reminiscent of Piihcfimthri^piu. 

One of the most readable and illunuiucing chapters is that by 
Profestor W, B. Le Cros Cbik on difrerenml rates of soinadc 
evolurion. Unexpected combinations of morphological chanctets 
are repeatedly found in the records o£ Primate evolntion. Piihcc^ 
(mtfm^pus hod limb bones scarcely distiiiguishable from those of 
Hpmip sap^tns. One need not be surpTiKd then to Ond iliar at a lower 
evolutionary level the dentidon and limb skd«on had rached a 
hominid stage w hile the brain w‘as itill cif simian proportinns. This 
was in fact the ease with the AiistraJopithecines. 

Pfoblemi of brain evolution are canddered by Mr. G. W, H. 
Schcpcn., who concludcsi on the basis of the sulcal paticmi on 
end^anial cTuts that the Australopithedncj lud all the vis-tial 
cortices which d^nguish man. Prmz WeidEweich^ on the orher 
handp in a chapter on skidj morphology in AuitrakipithcehiX', 
expresses scepticism about any form of phrenology^ and h uiiwUling 
to regard the sylvan fissure area ai the proved neural basis of vocal 
and maniui dextenry. 

Profrasor G. H It. von Koeiugsw'ald contpam die lower canine 
in Ptf$jmihri?ptts with that in other Primaicj, md ccuieludes tlm it 
ihow) $peciaii£atjGiii unknown in Hotiiinide. But ss Professor de 
Beer points out., transtmitation is so often by the ' mosaic’ method 
of ^bstitution; so that the appearance of isolated featwes of 
sptxiulizatioii m the Australopithccino docs not preclude a dose 
relationship with man's immediate ouccitoiSr 

Mr+ Austin Roberts arpics that man originated in the Pahearctic 
regitm, and that the AistraJopithecines were endpotnts of the 
earliest southw^d migrating wave of evolving hnminids. Dr. L R 
Wells reviews the growth of knowledge abdut the pre-Negro 
invaders of South Africa, a subject in wldch much of the progneu 
tws been due 10 Dr. Broom. Early arrivaii in Middle Stone Age 
were presumably Ausrtaloids Florishad and Cape Flats 
skul3s)+ which later mixed with early 'Kqranas' fai mdirated by the 
Fishc^d and Springbok Flats skulls]; and then (according to Dr. 
Bronm) came the Boskop type, wliEch degcncralcd into the Hush’' 
men. As yet nothuig mii be said about iJsc racial types inhabiting 
South Africa in Olr^ Stone Age times^ but Professor C. van Riei 
Lowe draws aEtendon to the promising discovery of CheUks- 
Achculian occupadon debris in a Cave in the Makapamgat, Northern 
Tnntsvaal. Profr^r TAbb£ Breuil discusses tlic racial types depleted 
b the South African rock pabtings; but interpretation b this field 
of study appean fraught with difficulty. K. P. OAKLEY 


Clever Hundi of die African Negro* Bf IV. D. IVush- 

j F-| D.C^ {AsSofluftd PuhOshm), 1545. fy». 192;,. md 

] 3 ^ 74 fhwJi/dfiVwr. JVjVc 

Dr, Hambly has added ro hU many services to authro^ 
polf^y by produpng this excellent intrediEction to Altican inaicrial 
ciiliure for Ameriiran schoolcbUdrcn in die fifrh grade (f.c.^ 1 undcr- 
Mand, about eleven yran old). A Tvcalth of interesting information 
is conveyed in limplified language and tbe bnok may be expected 
ro mterra many yemng Amerteans b ethnology. Tc is illustrated by 
many of the authm^i own photographs, eipe^ly from Angola, 
and some of these art of much tedinolqgical uitercSE- this helps to 
give the necessary pennnal touch to the bonk, but it also meam that 
roadcis will not be given muds idea of the a^hetic possibilities of 
African uiatcTial culture^ which are of ctMjrse necessary to iss 
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appredation. No fine pieces of sculpture are shown* the bat bdiiE 
a very mediocre Benin brooze head. Adtnittcdly sdlnolboys ot 
eleven would not undcrsimid the more abstract forms of Negro ait, 
but there are many fine cachings ist American mtiscumi (including 
l>r. Hambly*3 own at Clliicago) w'hich would have sccv t^d 10 demon- 
itfJic the high level of LTaft&mamhip ottabed by the tcchni<|cic5 
whidi tJie author so pleasantly desenbes, WILLIAM FAGG 


FuidJng the Missing Link, By Rofvri BrvoitK Lmdmi (K'affj), 15)50* 

1 1 U ^^^^**** interests, formerly CDiiCcntratcd mainly ou 

the mainmal-like n;;ptiJn of South Africa, In ve b the post 
twenty years or so turned more and more to problctui doimected 
w-ith human cvcphition, and b pondcular to the phyletic significance 
of the Scub African Ibssii andiropoids, niany of wliicli he dis¬ 
covered hinuelf. Fj'ndrrr^ iFrc A/«jFrij|i Link is hij third book, on the 
problem of inan^s origin. The first, a semi-popular discussion of 
nian^s ancestry, and ensphosiring tlic importance of the Tauiigs 
skull, appeared in igjj, Tlic second, which he wrote in 1946, 
in L'oJIal^rarion with G. W, R Sehepers, comprised anatomical 
descriptions of the remahis of the Arntraiopilhedna then available. 
Ill his new and short book he brings hts account of tlie diwoveries 
up to date, and speculites about didr bearings on liunian cvolution. 

In two liitToducrory' chapten lie describes %™oui fossil huminidi, 
induding the SipMur^n^iu, Pitfmanihrsypuf, Piltdowii aud Neandcr- 
ttial groups, as wd! as Certain other rypes such aa the skulls from 
Kauam and Kanjera b East Africa. He supports the view' that the 
Eait Afriiinn horn buds which appear to he of a morphologically 
iiioderi] type wen of early Pkistneene age, and that' modem' man 
apparratJy antedated the Neanderthal type. He eniphasires tlie 
coiitriburioiu mode by individual workers b discovering and 
de^-ribbg aiitliropoid fossils, and b tme sccdoii derides the cautious 
attitude of tnuscum and other authorities in delaying the pnblicatioii 
nf descriptions of human rciiiains entrusted to litem. 'When one 
feeh sure of one^s ground,' he wtiles, *ir h hater to be a little 
darmg," 


BrcHuii is quite sure of hb ground in the case of the Ausfrakpith^^ 
riniT, and in tlic mnaiRing eluptets of his book he describes how 
they were disLOvered, and jpcculates, without r-atraini, about their 
atfiniries. Hii own ^•iewj arc clearly stated. The AiistrAihphkrdtti^ arc 
die only human ancestors knowTi for certain, and ate morpho¬ 
logically intermediate betiveen man and the extaiit great apes. 
They are 'something better than the apei, and if not quite men, 
nearly men, and almost certimly men in the making.’ In Broom's 
opuiiofi, 'they have no near relations with any of the living anthro¬ 
poid ap« and arc ph>'iically doscly related to maij.^ 

Until dus book appeared, three genera, idiwtreiepifhcfTo, Pfc/iswj- 
tVppij and of the sub-family AujirdfapitAcro/d-, had 

been named, die first and lost each having tw^o speetes. Broom, 
hnwe^xr, now raises the w'^hole group to funitial status, and suggests 
that Pdr^niihrc^ni should be ascribed to a new fuh-frimily. He 
reiterates hU vieiv that "the totitii smirturc seeiuj to fonu be moat 
rdbble guide/ and that *1 very small pobi in the foistJ Jaw eaii 
determine be affinities of dsc animal.' He afro defends himself 
against crittdsmi of the Ebcroliry of his Exxonomic treatment by 
declaring that ‘we do not usually publish ah our evidence.' Unfor¬ 
tunately, he lioi tint ^ved biometric nicthocb in his studies^ and it is 
debatable how far his claims abont dirir morphulogical charaefen 
and a^mt ihdr dificitmccs from: exiidiig a pcs will bt siistauicd. The 
few biometric studies by other workcra which haw already appeared 
are opposed to some ot' Broom's views^ and suggest the need for 
great caurinn. 

L] hii final chapter Broom ducusscs the morphogenetic processes 
rrspontibk for man's evoluibn, and advances the theory that 
humaia cvdlurion has followed a pUnned course under the guidance 
of an //4» j ifdj. He rejccn the tlseory accepted by many prescnl-day 
students of evolution that change has resulted from the action of 
luturaJ aclKtiofi on v-ariahle genetic ebaraam, became, in his 
opimon, 'natural $eJcction cerfeunly ehmbatei the unfit and 
establishes the fit, but . _ it has nothing whatever to do ^lith the 
creation of the fit/ To Broom die insuperable dlificulty seems to be 
that we cannot expbiq die origb of tlie ^Et/ Whether this b so or 
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iicitj it 5h47uld be noted be neither idvaties iny positive 
evidence to support Eds view^ nor p^ys ^'ttlcntioii to the lescarchcs 
of geneticists who, in the past twenty yean or so, Eiavc dUpdIcxi 
titany of the diHi-niftics which clouded oor understatiilbig of the 
prtjcessei iindcTlyinfT cvolulioiiiry cKajigc. 

Biootn^s dkcDveries undoubtedly s£ed valtublc liglir on the 
evolution of the higher Primatci-^biit much rcquiiei to be done 
berone %ve know e^cictly what the Lght tevcais. 

S. ZUCKERMAN 

Some String ngurti from Noith-Eait Angola. 3 y M. D. jnd 
L. S. B. Lcijfcry, AfrnrcM Dnwde, Lisbm, 1^49. 24 

This paper adds not a littic to our krinwl^ge of 
Afnrin string fignnd ajid supplements tlie dozen figui^ 
publuhecf by Mis Earthy in 193J Bajn the »me region. Tlicie ate 
several intexesring points to be nuted; as the authors say, the serial 
type of figure h relatively rare in Africa, though some have been 


recorded in the Gold Coast by G. L. T. Grrdiii]. As one w^ouki 
expect^ theit arc 5 evcral parallcLi in the figures dicnuclvcs: die 
uiiivcmL * Crowds feet* has made appearance as *ihe hews/ tmde 
in a simple way which 1 have hitherto only known frain the E^no. 
Tlie fuikhcd figure of ’^the headrest* is the same as die Sudan 
‘SrisMti" described by J. HorncU. with a very slight difTcicncc in 
the method of making, widht 'the ftjwrs antu/ dsa described by 
Homidl from Sieira Leone and Nigeria, is almost the same as a 
figure of that name from Peru. These ore relotivdy simple rigures 
that ivould easily be made by any entpert, but more difficult to 
explain is ^thc bed/ wiucli is idenrir^ with ' dsc Apidae door' from 
die Navahos and is a fairly compltcaTed figure needing more 
rcdmjque. The Leakeys* dcscriptioiu arc not clear—it is 

difficulty for instaiiL-e, to see how a simple wrist loop caa have a 
proximal string (p. la)—hut they arc to be congranilatod on inatclt- 
ing precious (though wet) hours from their excavations in order to 
record these iiiteresiuig figures- K. RJStiBETH 
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Dei: Ursprung der Gotteridf^e, VoL IX, Di* AsiAtLsehen 
w j * Hirtenvolker; Die PrirriaTcn HirttnvoLker dcr Ak-i 
J ^ V Tiirkcn, d« Altai- uod der Abaknn-Tartaren. By 
P^W.Sihmd^. Prcihiirg {Pdfsiusdniid^ci}, 1949. .v.vaL 899 
tti cliij vast tnmc, the lunth volume of his great wnrk+ Dtr 
Vf.iptutiyi^ iEit Pater WLUiclm Schmidt has carried a srage 

furdier the indefatigable invesdgatioits of the theme with which his 
name wilt always be aweiated, by an exainijiatioi;i of the*hclicf iti 
Supreme Ikiiigi atnong the Central Asiatic pastoral pcopEcs, To 
this region he attaches coimderabk importance because nc finds 
heie the Jiliiisioii of his hypothetical Ur-culturc on its way to 
Anierita across the Behring Strait land bridge from iiordi-H^ast 
Asia. Tlwrefore, hu pitrpose bai been to subject the Siberian cultus 
to ail aiwlyris along the lines of his own ethnological method in 
order to reveal the thcJstfc bcllefe and institutional practices of the 
Torkiih peoples as preserved arnoog the Tartars. 

The emphasis is placed nti the importance assigned to Tengcre 
Kaira Kan, the highest heavenly Beings and the iky cult^ before the 
introductiori of the Avorship of Bai Ulgans and his cirlJi cult with 
its iniiuTiierabk lesser diviniuia and shanunisric dcgradatioiu. The 
earth rcligkm of ihc Nnrtli Altai people is represented as belonging 
to a fusion of a niatrilineal agncxiltura] ailtitrc svidi a patriarch^ 
higher hunter culture, with wluch perham was woven totcmisiu. 
■[lius, the oldest form w'as the worship of the hipest Being by tlte 
herdsmen^ cspecUlly the Iwrsc-bteeders of the South Altai region, 
while in die southern and eastoii areas d^re wete contacts writh 
totemic liunrcr folk from wriich came the cult of Ulgan and that 
ot Ertik, die god of the underworld, elaborated by the Tshamam, 
pTr Schmidt is forced to admit that the docuittencajy evidence 
available is by no means conclusive atid often is conttadktory and 
iiiadetiuarc. Nevertheless, he is convinced that whether or not a 
genuine monotheisin prevsikdK at least it has been the High tJod* 
Tcngerc Kain Kan, who has inspired the hopes of man, ^uid to him 
prayciSp ctrcmcnioi and sacrifices have been offered. He lias alw'a^ 
been die cfTcrtivc gnod and the omnipotent Creator, even when his 
proper role Koi not been completely fiilfilled and the lofty original 
religion has E>ccn obscured by tfic unethical magic and nature w'orifup 
fostered by the shamaiiistk lynumy. Thus, fore?cample, ujKlcr this 
influence the digtiified sacrifice of the horse is said to have hcco 
overshadowed by the debased rite in which a bmb w-as torn to 
pieces, like the bull in the Thracian omophtijiid. 

As a coUcettMi of tnatierpi the cnutenEs of the volume are of 
permanent value, and the translations of the hymns and prayers 
have been rendered with great beauty of style and diction. The 
constant rcpctittoji of oecounts of the ceremonies and theif inter- 
prcutksfH, and the petpctuil rdcefarion of the atgutneiits, howrver. 
moke what is admJit^y an exhaustive treatment of the subject 
tedious reading. The bulk of the book cotJd have been con¬ 
siderably reduced with great adv^ntagCi and thU would have made 
for a greater cLtricy in the monhalling of the facts and the dedtiC'- 
tiom drawn from dicm. Neverthdess, desphe these defects, and 


indepmdent of the underlying hypotbesis which has been long 
subject to critical evaluation, it caruiot be dejiicd diat die inquiry' 
is a remarkable achievement of laborious reieordi in a comparatively 
unexplored field. £. 0 _ JAMES 

Ergebnisse dcr Frobenius Expedlticin. 1937'3b [ci dJe Molukketi 
und nach HoLLandisch Ncu-Guinea.#^ VoL I: Holo- 
uwele. By Ad. E.Jiitscrt and H jVj^rj^rrjfycr. pFmt^ift am 
Alain, fyig, xii\ 455, 8 pkfes, te.vl jwd iHrJp, 
Vol. II: Dit Drui Scrornc, By . 4 d. ilyemm, JLffprt)? 

194K. xii, 140 , 2 ^ J3 ti'.v/ and nfup. Prifc DAf.jo. 

Volilll: AlBhatala. ByJ, Rddir.Bamhrry^lM^ij^nbach), tyiS. 

^ 4 pE^ifrJ tfnd uiitp, Prkt D.lf.6. jd/j pahlishtd by lAe 

Injlirur, ^t^uifin-ll PranLftm am Main. 

Hk: FbobcnliJi Expedition l937-jS consisted of 3 >r- Ad. E. 
Jensoi^ Dr. H. Niggemeycr and Dr. J. Roder as ethnographers and 
A. Halm as artht, The party was working in Ceram and the itiLmc^ 
diate vicitiity from die hc^ining of April, to the end of 

Januar)', 193 No tnember ot the group seems to have remained 
in any one place for .my great Ecngth of time and the reliability and 
insight ot the eilmographic rcf^orEmg inuvr be assessed accordingly. 
Furthcminre, since the puhlication of tlic first volume a substantial 
part of the original notebook nutcrial has been destroyed, so that 
die taler vol Limes do tiot confonti to the scheme of publication 
originally eiiviMgcd. Volume I w a colleeuoii of 433 folktales, 
iiiyciii and legends from various localities in die island of Ceram, 
nie ttittoducrion by t)r. Jemcti. witli its stress upon the predomin- 
J.UOC of sun and moon inytEn, niay tempt both Jujigian psycho- 
h^uts and imlture^hlstoriatts to exexosc their fancy, but Hr- Jensen 
himself is caurious in hn speculations- Volume 11 , priiitcd in the 
Soviet zone of Germany, is a bvish production in the same format 
as Volunie 1 . It provides a fairly comprehenjive and well presented 
ethnographic aceouut of the Wemale, a tribal group nooibcring 
some thousands living near the wessiem end of Ceram, Their 
physical appearance would lecni to be markedly *MclanesTati,*The 
citlture is a blend of Nesv Guinea and Indonesian choiactcristici. 
Volume n[+ prinred on coane pDor-quality papcTp icflocrs sadly on 
che paTriinonious attitude of the authorities ni the British Eonc. 
Tlie book purpcrtts to make a comparative analys.ii of the traditional 
tcbgiCHB belicfi of difibrciit subV»up^ in the ALfucen (Alfiiro) 
group of tribes in cmtral Ccrani. The original culture of these 
people seems to have been fairly typically Indonesian in the Battak- 
l>ayak-ToradJa-lgi>roi st>dc, but .it the time of this research was 
^ercly broken down. Moat of the present popularion arc Christ- 
iaiii, A usefiil bibliography is provided, but ildj does not include 
the original major source for the Alfuro. namely T, J. Wilier, Hri 
Hdartd Bc<rae fiSjS), wbidi specifically coueems the Wahaerania, 
one of the groups here under ducusion. 

Few English anthropologists arc likely to diatc llic thi'oretiLal 
premises that provide the background for thise v'olumcs. which 
stem from the inspiration of Leo Frobenius himself. But, theory 
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apart, \sx undcnibtcdly hive here i aulnmitbi bcrily of %'alii2b!ie 
ethnographic fhet. The xx^ril luthon deserve eong^tuLuidiu for 
the maiiner hi svhich they have ovcrccmc the dif&aiirlei of pub- 
[icaddrL AM tlir« toIhihcs m now obtiinable from the Frob^ui 
lnitinjie iu Ftaiikfiirt. A further volunie by Dr. Ruder oo die 
coisul peoples of irenml Cermn n prnmijoi ^wid shcre is a possi¬ 
bility diat Dr. Nigyviiiiryer titay publUh i work on the Alune, 
neighbours of the Wcjiiale in west Oirani. C^^citaiii additioTtii 
matter on the leUgion ot ilii;; Wenule has already appeared in 
Volume IN of the FrobenJns losdiuie puhliesiion PdrJbrjdii. 

£. R. LEACH 

Menschen ohne GtschicMte: Einc ForschimgsrrLse lu den 
*Wnd^-Vdlk«ni der PhUippuiMi imd Mitayas, 
[4^ T 9 J&-I 9 J!>. My Sdtehrjla. AiMhig (FrrJi^ Jrr Afw- 
shnsi^nrckiTfi Sf, G^hriel), 1947. Pp. 57 pftejftf- 

li /iFPc mid J tfmpr 

The luthofs lilc work is die study of the pygmy peoples of 
Africa and Soniii-EaaT Ada, and in thij specidized field he has made 
many wdghty conttibutlom to anthropology. But bendcs his more 
tcchnicil works he lus wtitim a number of travel books which ran 
be enjoyed by uiycne interesred in primitive man^ While Schebesta's 
earlier books on the Seinang and die Senoi of Malaya had the 
special attraction of enabling Elte reader to follow the progresa of 
intconve and unhurried anchropologicil fieldwork, die present 
vdlimie U a popular accoluit of an esetensive journey hi the Philip¬ 
pine Idands^ inttaided, as it would seem, as a general survey of tlie 
Negritos and certain ejther primitive radal groups. A great deal of 
edmograpiiic: maredal is parked into the ten chapters of this tnipre- 
tentious book^ anti it is 10 be hoped that sooner or later Schebeti 
wbU be able to publish Ins observaHons in a more systematic fonn^ 

Schebesta vitibed the NegrircRj of Zambaks and Qa.marinc$ uo 
LuTon as well as those on the IslaJid of Among the fontier 

he found two physical t^'^pcs: the true Negrito type widi a stamic 
of below 1 $0 centimetres and proportiotis similar to those of the 
Seniaiig of MaUya, ehocolate-broivn ptgiiientadan and spiral haiip 
and another type wKieh is charaaedted by a lighter xktn^ greater 
height, wavy prominent cheek hemes aiid a poluccd d^. He 
bc&vn that this second type is hoc due to Inuttnixtuce with 
Negritos* present ' Malayarr tidgliboun^ hut ii the result ofmucc^ 
genation betweerr Negritos and a wivy-tmred (presumably 
Veddoid) race, rpiiuLints of w^Mch penot among the Mangyans 
and Bukidnuns. 

A long-standing symbiosis with ochet popubijons seems to 
accDUJic for many l^cure$ of presentHBy Negrito cidiutc^ and 
during die Luc deoadcs die process of aceidtiiradon \m been so 
^CcleiDtcd dut hardly any of the Negritos live auy more in r£ie 
style of food"gadicren and hunrers. Though some groups uill rely 
to cittern on the gitthcrhig of wild jungle produce and the 
chase^ agttculturc is pl^y’ing iiiereasingly important part in thdr 
eeonomic life. t!losc contact with Philippine peasants has resulted 
in the aojuisiiidu of many new lerhniqiiB and in the adoption oE* 
euxtonu origmilly Ibreign to die Ihtcst^w'elltng Negritos. 

I.^utinct from the Ncgrittn is anutber group of priniitive tdbes, 
which according to Sehebesra itieludes the Bukiduoui of Lu^m 
and the Mangyam of Mindoro. They ptactise shifriiig edtivadoEi 
of the simplest type and have no domestk animals otber than dog 
and fowl; ibeir general material culture is very much poorer thiu 
that of sudi eoitiparatively ads^anced hill tnbo ax Igoroti and 
Ifugaco, Though more widely distiibwted than the Negritos these 
primitive shifting culrivacors are even ksj adequately kiiowTi. 
Schebesta compatn diem 10 the Scnoi of Malaya and the Kwbu 
of Stuiiam, and indeed it seems probable that throughout die 
Malayan Archipelago there Is a fijiidameui.d cacLd and cultural 
siniibrity atiiong' many of the tribes siauding on the borderline 
between food-gathering and agrirulnirc. A Veddoid seraia sccmi to 
^ strongest among the iiitwi Isobtcd groups but it is everywhere 
ititeTiuixcd with the PabeoruongolIJ efeinents w^hich predominate 
in tlie tribes of more ad vanced culture. 

Thh book concludes with a diaptcr of iotnc chatty pagi-i on a 
lour tn Malaya. There the author w'as able to fiD some of die gaps 
in liis ^tiiaiig maleriril gatbeted during previous fieldwork in 


I9i4-2S| bur the pbn of visidng the Andaman Islands had to be 
ahandurted on arcouul of the outbreak of the Second World War, 

C. voK FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Die BbiJ m Zcntralkiiljeri. By lOTic&Ji KipjMTJ. IFihjct Bi:ftr4^ 

zur wnd Vd. VIL Htmt-iVSn 

I ^ C 1948. Pp. 88 fcaffjijgs. nwd 5 ffwps 

^ aiithiopologkaJ %vorld has loi^ been waiting for a 

coniprcheiuivc actouitc of the Bhihp duc of the largest groups of 
tribes in Pciiiaxular India. Information on the many brandies of ihc 
lihil group is scattered over numerois periodicals and olhdil 
repom, but owing to sTry coruiderablc load s-ariationl b custom 
and the diffcrcncci in the approach and the interests of the various 
observers, it has hitherto been abiost irtipcssible 10 gain a clear 
picture of even the basic ethnographic facts, k was ihcrefore for¬ 
tunate that during bis Slay in bclla lu aod 19^9 Professor W. 
Koppers was able 10 visit several of die n^ions Luhabiicd by Dhils^ 
ch^ the cxisdiig uiformatioii and gather valuable data on those 
aspects of Bliil eukure which were hitherto little known. Some of 
the results of his fieldwork have been published in mote than a 
dozen subseiiidal articles and papers as well as in a semi-popular 
travel book {(f. 194^^, 109} and the present volume contains 

niamly maltrial which has not fouiid a pU^ in these earlier publi- 
catjom. It b nut an anthropological munctgraph in the tracurional 
sense, bur it combines a crirital aitd vimially exhaustive compilation 
of eariier sources with uiosc detailed deseriptious of cectam selcctind 
facets of BMl cuJiurc. h is obviously inteiideii 10 be read m cntij unc- 
don with the author's onicks on Bhils ui and other 

joujitols, for die material and many of tltc argumeun concained In 
these atriclea arc not rcpiiKluced even in ibstrocB. 

The author begins by discussing the probable 'original^ home of 
tlse Bhib and comes to the conduriati due the Aravalli HiMs and 
the Wcsicni Vindhyas are the most likely centres of dispenal. He 
then proceeds to scmtiniie the prubliTii of the Bhil language. 
Though die Bliili of today is undoubtedly 1 dialect of Gujarati^ 
schoki? ate agreed that die Bhib arc not on Aryan people and muse 
have spoken anothet language before they adopted the language of 
the Gujars, But no oijc has been able to discover macei of an older 
bngiiiget and Koppcfs dkEitbses as unsound suggcstioni of parallels 
with eirber Mmida or Dravldian laiiguagcs. He emphasizes, how¬ 
ever^ iliai the Nonheni Blillx have been earposed to strong influences 
from more advanced populauom, while due Bhih in the Satpura 
region south of tl\c Nubada have been mainly iiiMuenccd by other 
priinitivc tribes. 

On account of these and other dllferences between die various 
groups of Bhib it b difiicult to ajcertain the type of economy which 
prevailed among the tribes now- knowm as Bnib before diey came 
in contact w^idi people from whom they learnt the tcchuiquis of 
ciilrivattnn widi plough and oxcm Food-gathering and huiidug 
stall play an Lnpoitoui part in Bhil ecotidtulcs, but the author did 
not find any evidence diat the Bhib of post ages ever subsisted solely 
by the chase and the collection of wild jimgk product. He diinks 
rather that diey practised a type ofslash^^d-burti cultivation which 
is sdll chaiactcristic of the Bhils of Panefa Mahak Partabgarfa and 
Baoswora. Thb aisumpdon seems to be sounds and it is probable 
tliat the Bhib belonged to the same stratum of primMve niltivacorx 
oi the Baigas and Kolams. Indeed, Prorc5S4]r Koppei^ mcntiotii 
certain paralhds in the bdiefr of Bhib and Baigas regarding the 
divine San ction of .igiieuliure which aie c.xtrciuely suggestive. 

But whereas rise ecocLCuiic ^ysienu os well oi the mythology of 
such tribes as die Baigas ean still be stttdied ai a fuuctioiiing oud 
incegrared wliole, Bhil culture appears to have been exposed lo so 
many disriiprive il^rcei that it is exeterndy difliailt to di^gtush 
between the old aud the new. At least In the ceonoinic sphete the 
assimilatkirL to the regional pattern of Hindu culture is alnio^ 
eaDiplele. There arc undoubtedly ttiany very atchak elemciLts in 
Bhil cultu-Tc, hut to conridcr any parciadar cmroHi or l»lieF as 
onrkiit or primitive solely bmuse it prevaih among tlie Bhib 
would be mcthodologirally iuadtilkuhle unless we can support our 
argtmicirt widi ctstuprehensivx evicknee from other areas aud 
popuLirioux, 
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Ttie very dctukd Infarm^doti pn nutcrul culture md even more 
tht exreUetJi d«crfpdoii of die annvil ceremonies jnd rito wiH 
become tinare and more vaitubie for Imiwn aii(hTopolo:gy as 
in^icsdgatkmi atnoEag ocher aborigiiiit tribes of Middle fridia yield 
tomparads'c dara. Cercaii^ paraUdr bec\4'eeu Uhij and Good lite arc 
very irmigtiing. Tire rite of the Wedding of the Cods on Aktiads 
day (p. 1-64)^ for Instance^ rcsenibLn iii many wiyi die Wedding of 
Qtcnchi Dhiniina cckbritcd by the Raj Gondjf (ff nsy Hie 
CcTEi^i ^ Boot k PP- itBfT.). These and ether simiiaricies 

in the ritual of two tribes vi^hidi otherwise seciii to have Utcle in 
commnn raise Several fmpartant c^ucstvoni. Were such customs the 
common hcritiige of a broad stratum of aboriftinal populations in 
Middle India? f^d the Bhils adopt them from tribal neighbours? 
Or do both Gonds and BhlU owe these ctutonu to the impact of 
simibr HjulIij poptibtion^ ? The author ii fully consdoiu of these 
ptobldiiit but although fierr and dicre he intersperses Ids descriptive 
aceount -mih coniparadve notes, he esccrcise$ Cdiuidcrablc restraint 
ii] the interpretatian of Ills data. And hi this he acts wisely^ for 
luitU \vc have more ethnographic ntatedal fioni other tribes of 
Central India. coEiiparativc stupes must necessarily be lestrieted in 
scope. 

The main value of the present book hes in the wedth of detail 
with which the author desn^ibes such subjects as the Bhils' materiil 
equipment, their seawrpl activities and rituah the treatment of 
disease and the practice of inagic+ A large nuiiibcr of Bhil songs, 
reproduced in the Dtigtnai and in translarion, as well as ZO line 
drawings aiid AS half-tone iiliistraticins^ chosen for their iiismictive 
rather than [hdr artistic inertCp greatly add to die value of the 
voluiue as a first-rate etluiogTaplik document. 

C. VON FURER-HMMENDORF 

Malaycomprishig thr Federation of Malaya and ihe Colony 
of Singapore: A Report oit the 1P47 Census of 
Population. By AL V, Del 7 i/rr. LoufAhi (CnTiiw 
fir ike CrffwjPfd. i&49- kf, 597^ u^rfft tmp, dh^r*tttu 
jfli/ ptrms. /¥ifc nf S15 (i^fiifoywjt) 

AuEht-DpcilogisQi have long bmi aw are of cite tlieoretinil iinpprt- 
ince of dcmograpliie factors for their analysis of iochJ relatiorislups. 
Tliat they have given so little practical effect to this view^ is bi^ky 
due to the difficuldci of getting reliable data about the populations 
they are interested iiir on a scale big enough to be significant, ft is 
to the apccblist demographer that they tend to look more arid more 
to supply deficiency. Hcncc dus report on the leccjit cciuiii of 
Mahiya is a doniment of some iuiportancc to anthropology. 

The mass of tabular material on the luunbos, comiKHitiori and 
distribution of rise Malayan popubtion in terms of the nomiaJ 
census categories is extremely impressive, ai>d its presentation h 
effectively aided by several diagrams, indndipig a doc-diuributian 
map in colour. The fourteen diapters of the Hm part of the report 
give a valuable summary of die main facts and an aiiolysis of pmdj 
by vety Useful compartson with data from the censuses of 1911 and 
19jt. One of the most sigiiiHcant learuits hefe i$ the morited 
htctcaie in the proportion of locally bom Cinnosct whidi Ivas rueu 
fffom 2.1 per CPU- of the total Chinese ptipulaiioii in 1921 lo over 
62 per tent- in 1947, During this period die total number of Chiocse 
ill Mobya has intreosed so materially as to form now tiic largest 
single tthiik ekrnent in the popukttont and more dun 44 per ceiiL 
of the vvholc- The irnplieation b that they fruut now betcgaidcd oi 
a settled element in the Malayan populariotL 

No enquiry os to religion was made in the census, rince it was 
thougfif that the returns for the major religious groups w'ould not 
differ mukzh fTOiu those for the main E^dmic groups, CTtorpt in the 
case of Indians^ whose iiiuTibers did not seem to justify the expense 
of an enquiry. 

The census ii of particular inEerest to anthro|xilogUts for two 
reasens. Tlie first is dut a seriotn attempt has now been made to 
avoid the use of die misleading term *racc/ against whidi anthro¬ 
pologists liave so often protcsced. In the 1931 report it was admitted 
dut It was impossible to define the sense in which ‘race' was Uied 
for census purpotses. * It is* m realicy* a judidous blend, for practica! 
ends; of the ideas of geographic and t^nographic origin, polirieol 
allcgLuicc, and racial and soda! iffinidcs and sympathies'! In the 


report the populadou was clasdfied under six main racial 
huds: Enrtapeam (indudiitg Americans and all white races), 
Eurtiriaiis, M^ydoiis* Chliiwc* bidians and ^ others^* and these were 
then subdivided into more than Kveiity mceir In the 1947 report 
die major divisions have been preserved—save that Malays and 
^Odier Malaysians' (i.r. Indonesians) have been scpiraied. But the 
term 'race/ -where used, has been put in inverted comiuaSp and 
w^hcfcvcr possible the term 'community' has been used instead. 
The iittcntioii is that the census should refer primarily to 'groups 
all members of whidi ane bound together by a communiry of 
imerest, that U to say by common tiw of iinguage, religion* custom 
or allegiance-' One practical result has been 4 greater stress on the 
reckoning of effective social relaciom. For iiistaii'Ce., a Chinese girl 
adopted by a Tamil in injury and conforming to Tamil ways 
would be clasicd as belonging to that community, and w ould not 
be classed os Chiiieie unless she itishted on this, For the subdivisjon 
formerly called Vrace^ x\\c tenn ‘specific communiry' has been sub- 
itituted. Such assorted terms « New 2 ^andcr* Sw*ks, Ckylon^ 
Tamil, Annamese, Achlnne, Arab, Burmese, Jew, now' fit fairly 
comfortably under it. It is a pity, how'ever, that the oLd-tashloned 
term * tribe/ which applies to the ditferent ctiltural, prioiarily 
JinguistiCt divciions of the tZhincsc in Malaya* was not also aban¬ 
doned ill favour of'specific comrtiuiiity.^ 

Of iiiM imercM, perhaps, to ondsropologiso arc the chapter and 
tables deoiiug with the 'aboiiguies.' At tills census 34,717 persons 
of aborigirial stock were enumerated, nearly 1,000 more than m 
1931. But tlic (lidcimee may w^cM be due to a moie complete 
census, not to any real iucrcaie in the population. A streniious 
efibtt was made to get as close a count as po^lc, and by enlirting 
the help of rhe Protector of Aborigines, CZapt. Edney fEiytcr, and 
of Mr. Hr n. Collings of the Raffles Museum, Singapore* ao ej.trz- 
ordinorily goewd result appears to have been achieved. Tlic difficulties 
in suth work were severet since before die actual euumefation could 
begin, tlic locatioEi and even existence of titaiiy of the oomadic 
groups had to be detetnnoed. So* wdnic it is estimated tliat even 
then about 3^^^^ aborigines w ere probably not coumed in die uaone 
Teinote areas of Perak, the data probably give a fairly clear picture 
of their numbers and distribution elsewhere in the country. An 
attempt has been naade to set out broadly the sex and age com- 
porition of tlie aborigines^ and a very useful table. Well footnoted, 
gives a dassifioriou ot" nomadic aborigines by etiinie group. 
Recogtuiioii is given to three major categories' Negrito;; Jokun:, 
who are primarily Mongoloid' and Tcruiar .md affilutes who arc 
primarily Claucasoid. Tlie degree of ethnic uiteniibciure among the 
Malayan aborigiiiK would seem to have been fini3idctabk+ so that 
too much should noc bo made of this claisification* but it docj 
appear to liavc ugnificauce for the leporation of contemporary 
modal types, as Skcit aud Blagdeii Jia^^e Indicated. 

In its general troatniciic* this report has etidcavoured to give the 
CCIUU1 data a fociDlogical a w^ell as 1 purely detitographic tekviitce, 
ind the Supcriiitetideiit of Census and Ms heipcn dcsen'e the 
thanks of anthropologists. RAYMOND FTRTH 

Les Mu'o'ng: Geographic humainc ct StMriolog^c, Byjemtie 

j ^ Cifbinirr. 7 Vdv. rt dr XLK 

f 4/ 7 iff 

phtfs and 

Under ihr title Mu^o'ng arc hcio classed a numbcT of geographi¬ 
cally dispersed groups culrunilfy mtcTTnediate betw^em the Anna- 
mitc and die Thai livutg mainly on the "w^cstmi fringe of the 
Tongkiiig delta area of liidif-China. In some of the existing lilcra- 
furc the same groups arc rlossed as Mot. Tlie book is in two Kctions: 
Part I, entitl^ dographie hitrnafrte, dcali with cnvironniciit* 
physical attributes, subihteiice techniques and material culture; 
Part 2, SwitffE^Jc* corvcTS family and village ocganiKirion, poliricaL 
structure and religtcm. Ttic description of techniques and niaterial 
culture ill Part t is of high ethnographic quality. Most of what 
might be summarized as ‘tEchnlcal behaviour' seems to be of fairly 
normal Thai {Sliaii] type, tbougb there are also icmie strikinE 
MalayriiTi parillels (r.jf. tlte curious sickle illustrated on p. 141), 
Port 2 is of more specialised local mterest. The tradJdcHial soci^ 
ftnicture appears to have hugely broken down under the stress of 
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EurDpcan jdnimistntioii, iud die MuVnp art m ^iiy rapidly 

bctoiiiEiig ouiniibtcd into dit genial l>ody of AiLruniite tiitciirc, 
Tht bade priikciplcj of any sptdlicilly Mu Vnjg local orgaiikatiGu 
arc thiw liard m disccni. The dtscripCLon cif rcligioiu mitak of 
vaxioiu kiiitli ij very' detailed and tmu to aoo pages of text The 


uitercst berc uiU mainly for locil spedalua. The cSfcnnYc 
biblic^rapby h also highly spedaibed in its scope; refcrciiCcs even 
to maicrlals from the iicighboumig province of bfaut Tongkin 
being uiuaUy lackuig. The Text iigiiics aft* tnovdy excellent the 
plates on the whole radier poor+ E, K, LEACH 


EUROPE 


Die urgeschlchtliche GniniUngen der turopaiaorbcn Kultnr. 

By a. IhUi^L f'lVirne *949, jCtf, 

J^iVf j(;i js. 4i/. 

Oswald Mizngliiifi successor has produced a book less 
prctcutiuiu but more reliable dun lf>l((srjdijVftfc dtr Stfbs^rit 
Gfographically its scope is rcstiicted ed Europe (mainly tcnipcnie 
Europe] p but chronologically it includes, besides two chapiers on 
die Old and New Stone Ages (comprisiiig between them only oncN 
third of the text^ chapters dpi the liroim; Age and the Early and 
Late Iron Ages, 'file author bos abandotieif the but 

each chapter coftEaim a section on "the iiutcml and spiritual 
culture * of tile ' age.' Tlie account of Bronze Age uikuug ii luciul, 
hut ploughs and ^shceled %trhielc4 m barely mctidonod^ wlulc one 
would like dEjcumcntanon fot the uitcresting sutenietn, 'People 
arc nuw^ much inclined to rbink that ai early as the dose of the last 
ioc age die eruditions for the grawili of (jc. suitable] wild grasses 
were already sadshed in Europe so that the Erandtion to the cultiva- 
lion of these grasses might: Ibllow nJativclv cadyr* 

The rcnioining rour-lifths of the btK>k are devoted to the dassih- 
cation, archmlc^ical definition and duonniogy of the various 
culture? from Abbevillian to La Tene and their drigjm and inter¬ 
relations, in the coimc of which Pittioni expressly eorrten some of 
Meiighiii'i ]e» happy guesses. He also rejects any fintple Identifica- 
tioii of the with the nordinkc Kukur. * 1 L" he writes^ 

‘it be proper to ?|3cak of an Indogermanxc world of Eiirc^p 
that w^ould tioE be till the end ot die New Stone Age when tlw 
(Northern) Megalirhjc and Single-Grave cultures, now brought 
into intimate contact* bc^n^ togethirr with die Dannbian cultiiJT+ 
the rcsluping ofdur ContinciiE/ [ndecd, the possibility is inmEioned 
that tlie Single-Gnvc aspect of the “ Nordic culrurc * was due to 
irmuigrants Eftjm Central Asia. Bur we arc left wfth the impression 
that the first farmers in the northern provinEt w^eic sprung directly 
from the Ertebfihe htmter-fishen. l^^umably rhe works of Bagge^ 
IvE^n, KjeUmark* Mathiassen and Trocls-Stiiirli+ eBectlvely dis¬ 
posing of such a sugg^oop had not reached Vicmia by 194^^ 
Ehough Floiiri^s conclusions, whidi have been generally rejected by 
his own eouiitrymcn^ ore qnored with approval. 

Tlie bfKak conialns no footnotes^ only a XiJcfjrur-ffbnr^rijc* etju* 
listing of a bare 24 titles of ivhicli nine am English (tw^o being 
iticoTTecily quoted). But to be of my use to stmkuts a conspectus 
of European cultuiwv even if well iJIusmted—^chere are in Ihct 141 
lExr figuteSp but no scales ire given and not all rlic tmderliiKS arc 
correct—should coiitmi a full bibliography so as to he a gui^ to 
the origiruil squrces. V. G. CHILHE 

The NcoUrhjc Period in Bulgaciii. By J*Bnrt Harley Qaiit. 

ef PrMiivfk RrJCiVrh, BuUctm i^. Ptahody 
Mmtumt H'lVjwd f'hiVrrjTly [Diifrpfcu^nf jVi U.K.: B. H. 
BijfkuvU, Oxford), 11/4^, pp. 251, 6 ^ pl^n, 7 

bihfii>g. 

This monogtaphp Introduced by H- W, Hcmketi under the title 
"A New Begiiirijjag/ ii a worthy rrncvral of the aoivitiei of rhe 
school that publkhEd it, buE eIie last we shill receive fitim rhe 
author^ who was murdeted by S.S. troop in Atutrb in 1945. 
Licuteuajic Ciaitl's death b a tragic loUp bur hb rnearches wm in an 
advanced stage and he was able to rhe Fdtcwoid to his 

monograph in 1941. 

Tile first two chapten con tain a useful accounr of rhe geography 
and ancient rcHites of the east Balkiii petihisuja, constmiring Part !. 
The second pan discusacs the ' Wwt linlgatiau Painted Culture/ m 
^tward imcTision into the Sofia basin and beyond of that Iiiremst- 
mg neolithic complex, known u the Starcevo-Kuro* eulnure, which 
of ill the painted-pottery cultura. to my ntind ar least, diowithc 


drartisl cionncxiiMis wltli diosc of Macedoma and Thessaly. Ktemir 
kovee and other sites in the Sofia basin have provided a quantity 
of Crusted and barbotine w^orCp and one or two lisdsed sherds 
already dispbying that Middle Danubian paitialiEy for diagonal 
i]u?aiuietv whidt persisted from Neolithic 10 Roman riiues. Sites 
of this ^We« Bulgariaii Paitilird Culture' extended into the Struma 
Valley, w'hcjce dsey tuinglcd with burnished w'arcs, mclndnig isome 
black buruislied W'ares which Gaul declares to be identii:^ wkh 
Heurdey's sherds front Varditio.^ * which are reputedly chiefly Late 
Neolithic there^ though they are Early Ncobtbic in Thessaly.' To 
avoid misconception it should be noEed ihai Gaul here uses 'Early 
and Late Neolithic' in the seme employed by Wace aiid Thompson, 
tiot Ehar of Weinberg. Another iberd from ICara Bujuk Gaul 
compares eo an Early Macedonian base from Kriesaua iuOialddke. 
The Srniuia painted pottery includes white'crusted on red, black 
on red, red on red and scraped wrare with obviom anajogia in 
Thessaly and in Ehc Haliakuion Valky. 

North Bulgaria lui ptoduced some important cave siecs of this 
culture, such as DcvetalkaEa Peseta and Golemata Pcitcra wdEh 
proxifi of the domcsticarioii of pigj, dicep and cattle, and wkh a 
little foiLT-footed bowl resembling KBri^ The Marica Valley 
has few 'Painted Pottery' traces ajid rliese few hard to explain. 
Tliui KaranovTi has muted w'arc and bowls witli pedestals 

With amlogies ranging from Koros to Troy sttatiHed above 
Bulgarian Mound Culture finds which ought eo be later. 

On page 12 the auEltor gives a table of the relative frequency of 
wares and objeets Eypical of the * West BulgoriHin Pduted Culture.^ 
Gaul then examines Heurtky's lilt of Danuhbn traits appearing 
luddenly in Maeedonu in the Late Neolithic period, notes that 
three of tliem appear in Early Ncolishic (WeSnherg^s Middle 
Neolithic) and conclude? that Sorcc^'o-Korifis^ at leaiE in its carEcr 
pha?c, represented by borbottne rather than pautted wares, ?cenis to 
liavc been paralldl to Thes£ilian 1 . 

Part III is occupied witfi die LaEer NeoliEhic ates in west Bulgaria 
and includes a brief but invaluable survey of materia] in local 
museoms. 

Pari IV discusses the Bobn A culture which spread over the loess 
linds of the Danube and Marica Valleys while Ehc Star^ri^o-Korch 
Culture w'as permeating the Western Highbnds. True Boian A is 
Rununiaii, bin BoLm A transitional types oocin; at Dcuev Mogila 
^Uin biconoid jats] ainl at l>eve Bargau, Kukwa Mogila and 
AEhorusovo in the Marica VaUcy* Comparisons between Lower 
Danubian peg-footcd bowls, and the fhut stands of the Middle 
Danube and Tbcssalyp and die occurrence at Vidra [1 of a sticketed 
ladle and part of a buiocubr vase suggest to Gaul the ei]Uation 
Boian A and Transifioiui Vinca middle levels—^lavoaT(>—Ali|ar 
Cliilcolirhic, and a dale about 3000 n.c. for fioian A, 

Part V deals with the Mound Culture at the southern shores of 
the l>anube and the Matrea Valley, where the people were begin¬ 
ning to exploit the local copper dcpodti. TTic ^pc sate Guztiejm[a 
was divided by Nestor into jEtata A, B and C* distinguished, riiough 
not very dearly* by dark graphite-painird, light gtaphitopainied 
and strongly coiiiiclated warci respeciivEly. The pl£n browu whores 
of Ciemavodj, once thought Eo be earlier, are laow rcckoiacd only 
a coar^ ware of Period A. Copper objects are few but signiffcaiit, 
iiirluding axesidacs and a doubk-spiril-headed pin, and daggers 
and cell? of Tmjau types. Graphite sherds at Vardarofm and 
Olyntlius and aikold vases at Mcckur indioiEc an ovctlapping of 
the Eaily Maccdoiuan with the Bulgariin Mound Cdiure. 

Part VI iiuiimaroes the scanty TnaEcrU fiom the north Bulgarian 
caves. The most uiEeresthig object is the .inimal-hEa^ pin from 
Morovka. For earlier analogies thou diosc quoted by Gauk sec 
Affo'enr India, Vol. IV, p. 46, and Antiqtiily, No. 92^ p, 220. 
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Parc VII dfiali widi the Vadasen Ciilnue. Vadascra B, the early 
form, lud iiifised |K)ct)cr)' raiuparcd by Hntor to BoLaii A wire, 
hill by Gad to the Bz pottery from Plithiotic Thebes. The later 
form, Vadaicra had corded ware aoci ovcrbppcd handles pro¬ 
bably to be rcckoiKd cmncmporary' with GUiu Uh and po^ib^y 
with the E.H, 111 corded sherds Eutresii, With thesL: may 
wrhaps be correlated the tew aooe batt|ea 3 tei, mostly strays, 
found in Bulgaria- Theic objects might be used to support f tidts's 
argument for a corded-ware invasion of Greece by tbe first Indo- 
Europeans to Ciller that country lot, as Caul points out, they would 
support an origin from sotidi Russia^ not a Nordic one. 

Part Vill siimmames the skeletal evidence. Caul believes that his 
neolithic people and the chalcolkhie people of Aliur wxrc Coon's 
Danubians^ repbeed at Ali|ar by brachyceptub in inc Early Bronze 
Age and Hittue periods. Brachyecphzls appear about the same tunc 
iu Bulgaria., whatever their source:; Myres brought tlicin from 
Eutope to Anatolb, CcN^n fiom Anatolb to Europe. S^itci Kyrilluvo 
vase forms arc hard to parallel esacUy hi Anatolia, as Caul sayj» but 
they arc nearer to Early Macedonian and I should regard them as 
‘derived* Anatolian fbnm. 

Part IX b 3J1 epilogue discussing the transition to the Bronze Age. 
The evidence k often curiously negative with no ingot torques or 
racquet-headed pins; the ^ Great Dbgoml Road* scans to have had 
little traffic on it+ though there ara local contacts with Troy, Mace- 
dotib and the Middle Danube. There is no evidence of 1 large-scale 
emJgtarion either to or fiom Anatolia. If the Mound Culture was 
destroyed by nomads fiom Kusha, the invasion muse luve been 
short-lived. 

hi general, this is an occcUcnc uiouDgraph ^uid likely to remain 
our handbook on its subject for some tune. 

R. W. HUTCHINSON 


Prehbtolre de la Meditemnee. By M. R. Sanies. Riyuf 
1948- i84f wih 46 Pfkc 420 Jm. 

I Sauicr is Privat-Pocent in die Univmity' of 

I Geneva. Ln this book he discasvei die Paljfolithie and 

MesoUdtic in the Meditemnein basilic tinging from Egypt, Sym 
and Turkey to die Balkans, Spain, North Africa and Mediterranean 
Ftatice. It is w ell illustrated with 46 drawings by the audior; there 
is a shore selected bibliography^ but no index. This is the only 
publicadon available to ibe setious student of the Meditcrraivcui in 
the Paboolithic and Mesolithic. Its trcatinpiE Is comprehensive and 
authoritativCp and it can most conlidcncty be tecomjitaiidcd. 
Prehistory^ is, fioin the Englt^ point of view, a raisnomcr for a 
book which stops at the Ncoliduc ■ the scope and choroughneu of 
tius book emphasize the need for a second prehistory of the Meditcr- 
taDcan dcaluig with ihe archiculcigy of post-Mcsolithic and 
pre-Greek tinici. Perhaps M, Sautcr, who has already done niuch 
work on the Neolithic and beer periods, will be encouraged by die 
rcccpcio3> of this book to essay such a fiutlicr work. 

a E. DANIEL 


Tbt Skok Lapp Commtmity Suenjebijd during the Year 
i93®p By ATiifi Nidtvi K Nflrdnkd 

T K T Ahiifef, 1948. f^p. 90, 64 plains, i ofkured m/f. 

Pfitt It, 15 

A deserLprion by Karl NSckulj die Finniih geodesist, of the Skolt 
Lapp communiry Snenjcliijd and its winter village, as they ih> 
uiaiued up to the Second World War* has appeared as the fifth 
volume of Ada Ldppofiifa, the series edited by Ernst Manket, the 
Curator of the Lapp Secrion of Stockholm's Northern Museum. 

hi die course of annual visits to Suenjel during the ninefecn- 
ihirties the autEior iiad aa|uired a diotougb knowledge of the 
imique conditions whidi prevailed thete, of the Skolts' mode of 
liJe and * cultural budscape/ dieii rcuidcer paicurebiid and fishing 
waters, lud their camps. He was particukriy fasciiutcd by die 
problems of culture contact to be studied w'here 1 very conserv^arive 
Lapp Gultuxc met Dee to Dee with modem times, as teprcseiited by 
ctonomk changes in nordienh FuiLmd during that pcriocL It was 
therefore a culture in a state of criiu which die author teamed to 
knowv and be planned his investigations accordiiigiy: an iiivcniory' 
of cultural possesriom, repeated once or mote at an inlctval of a 


ccrtiin number of years* should show' which of the oklcr cultural 
forms were «> d4X;^£K3tcd that they could survive the nietamor- 
phoscs caused by new developments- i iowever* Nkkul iti no sense 
regards the invasion of the conlcmparary world ai a blind Fate, 
cnliidy outride mwfs control. Mow many politicians of die cul¬ 
tural field have laid down their arms m similar drcumstaiKxs F Ycr 
rTtamfesrariam of cidcute contact have always a clear message for 
those Ln power. In tins case the question is^ according to Nickul: 
' What sliali be the airitudc of a democratic cultured country 
tow'aids a luinoiity which is on a ditferent level of cultural develop¬ 
ment?* Through a comprebenrive, unprejudiced study of tbc 
Suetijel ooinmimity as it was when oonfionlcd by uew rimes, 
Nickul seeks to give an answ'er based on knowledge of the aecual 
situation, in dcuid. 

The cultural invciuory whicb Nickul now publishes refer? ro 
lUj8, UnibrtunaEely the author never had the opportunity to 
tbUow^ up his original plan of making several mveutories. 'Hie 
Second World War was a catastrophe lor the Sucujel Lapps, aud 
their homes and territory lud to be surrendered. Nevertheless this 
sole invemory giva us a valuable insight into many aspects of a 
tradirioiul Lapp culture which arc of great significziice for coni- 
parative tese-arch. 

From a sdcnrific and also from an admiiiistrarive point of view, 
the most interesting trait of Suenjel Dtpp culture is the social 
organizatiDti, conris-ting of a cuinniimity eouncil and the individiial 
Eamilit:;* which each had cjcploitatlou rigliES to defused lishing 
waters and pasturelands w ithin the groups widespread terriEoryt 
ccuiriug on die wtikccr viEago. A bvdy social intercourse, with 
much [ca-drinkiiig, sprang up in this settlemcnc during the Oust 
months of Ehe year, befote the Dnulks scattered again to Esh and 
pasture their ck^. The areas exploited were naturaJiy regarded as 
a kind of property. The difference bctw'ccn the rights of cxploirzciDn 
and of ownenlrip, which m Swedish Lapland came to pky tudi a 
fateful tolc as soon as settlers appeared in the Lapp-tax areas (after 
1673.), does not seem to have had much significance llerc. Towards 
ibis result rite legal protection wliich die Suenjel Lapps received 
from the State must coumbured. Documents elucidating dial 
qnemon have been iu the safe keeping of the conimuiiity's repre¬ 
sentatives fioni the beginning of (he seventeeutfa ceiiiury. Wlien 
Finnish settlm extended their fishing expedirioru to the fuhljig 
Waters of the Suenjel Lapp, fhe latter Could support their case by 
reference to a decree of 1^97^ t%ned by Peter the Great (published 
by J4 Mtkkola), After an invesrigarion of the nrircwnstaiKca ibe 
Tsar there rejects tlic daiius submitted by the sctdeis and confirm? 
the Lapps' riglic to dudr area, which ii not to be sold or kt. The 
Lapp of Sweden have from aucieut liiuca enjoyed rimilar legal 
rights, which have been strongly asserted through the centuricss. 
But in Swedim the extemive character of the movement to coloiiiie 
LapLuid caused, especially in the nmcicenth century, marked changes 
in baric coiididoua for both Mountain aud Forest Lapps, Culture 
contact added itx dajigen, for hutauce through trade in spirits aud 
through the prolctadanizadon of the Lapps which threatened when 
SwoIh took over too many rciiKker [owned by Swedes, herded by 
Um). 

The culrufal and social antagonum between the Lapps and settled 
Inhabitajic? of the North docs not seem to have been so coiispicuous 
in Finland, especially if one comparei it with the antagonbnu ki 
tiuttlietn Non%uy. In this respect Swedish condidous were iiiter- 
iiiedbie bctweeii those in Norway and In EuuLuid. 

Another striking feature of the situation is the Det that Finnish 
Lapps, as Nickid's invesrigarian shows* have found it Ecmarkably 
easy to acquire cultural elements from die settled. In building 
methods and dotliing^ asrimdatlon wtue Dr. TTic orientatioa 
towards the East is noriceabk in both spiritual and material spheres, 
Tliesc Lapps, who belonged to the Greek Orthedos Church of 
IVtsamo, celebrated tlicif religious festivals accordiiig to the 
Gregorun calendar. The samovar and the tea-drinking habit wvre 
2 part of Lapp daily life* and 50 fottlu Howwei: their economy, 
based as it was oti fishing mid rciitdecr-brecdiiig, Tcprcscntol on the 
whok genuine Lippish cultural train. CAMPBELL* 

* RepttUf (rmstated Dr* R J, Undgrm 
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Gnmdzug« d« ntnischcn Volkiglaubtm^ VoL I, By Osk^ 
Liwiii. Shfifit-f Kua^L A^lfi Akad., 

Lum^^ VtfL XVm, 1, Ccpfdij^ 1949. 

39i^ Him., Priit Sif. kr. 30 

Thii book ii tlic li£^ work of ao E^thonun folklomi who^ in 
19^7, tbimidcd the Estboiibn Folklon: Ardiivc, and duririg fifto-en 
yean collected more than ^51^000 pagest of new material^ aiikted 
by several hundred colLibor^ion, uncii he wai reniavcd imni hk 
odke by the Nads In 194J. From the L]mnmii;ikti he fled to 
Swedeiu whcTt he was asked by the Cuaiavus Adalphua Academy 
to prepaiea swrt'cy ofEsthonian folk religion. Tlte first thick volume 
of the survey^ which has now been pnbluhcd in Gcmian, gives us 
ample utateml for tlie study of the comparative folklore and the 
science of religions. LotrriEs hm made fidl use of old ehroukles axid 
other archives, of the afwdal literature of the subject and, above all, 
of the hitherto unpubliihdd uoics of all Eulionian folklore eoUec- 
tjdiis. Besides the source niaterbl we find ardueolc^cal, lingubtic 
and historical informatiou irotu subsidiary helds. Loofiti sceiui to 
be wholly versed not only in Hsthouian and other Fmno-Ugriaii 
folk ndigituu^ but b the cultures of ndghbnutbg nations, pnnenting 
partictilarly ofreti German, Slavonic ami Baltic (rj-. iatvun and 
Lithuaniati) parallels. 

Looiita does not divide the religioni concepdotuorthe EsttiDnians 
historically into pertods^ but anatysca them according to plienoinesvi 
and stmctiirc, explains them p^chojogically ai^ huiczionally, 
exiEnincs the geographical, u^dal, economic md cnltuial inilku, 
and deaU with pagan ai well u Christian folk traditiocu. He doct 
not iTart froni a s^obfs or a theologian^s doctrines, but » all the 
tbiie Elding to Convey to us whar people tlienisclves believe in and 
how tlmy dtemsclves interprtt theLr udigioui experiences. Yet in 
dm icspccr hr places die Esthemian tnaieri^ the background 

o± the Pinno-Ugriin peoples^ cultural history^ durusg thousands of 
years, and dui'idatcs the fundamental probictns of the history of 
religion mostly from the aspect of the Uralic culiute area, drawing 
parallels or showbg connasts with the corresponding pnocesj of 
development in the Alcaic* Arctic and Indo-European culture areai, 
In dus way cadi probli-ni has received a thorough tieamienti 
bcginnbg vrilh the oldest dements and proceeding step by step 
through their onginaJ dcvdopntcnt and the evklciicc of the foreign 
loans, and ending with the newest folk traditionii, Locnits is not at 
all as pcssimisEic as, r^., Jan dc Vries and many other scholars «in- 
ccniing the value of fcilk tradidoiu; as source iiiaEL-rial wlicn recon- 
struedug tile oldest epochs and elemenis. But quite often Lonrits 
citablhhirs the cidstence of syncretism, in whidi elements fcm 
diffcrcfit periods and culture areas have melted uieo a luuty, so dut 
it is impouible dtlicr w separate them from each other or io divide 
them into atoms. 

Vivbrjicj, dyfldntisffluj and arc the bade problcnu w’ith 

wiiich Lootits deals in his book. W. Wundt^i old cUsadfkadon t>f 
dilTcrent forms of the soul lias here reappeared in a modern version 
in clia| 4 crs that give us a synthesis cf the folk ttaditioris about body, 
shadow, uicni and name (or wordju loorits dbei not speak nnequH 
vocally about body soul, organ sou]+ sEudow smil* «c* but accepts 
the viewpoint of FraaicT, s'an der Loeuw* Gfiiiibedi and mhers 
wiih fdcTcncc to vitd substance and didtrtent pawnees (physical and 
psychological), both in microcofm and microcosm. In [reatiug the 
body Loonts deals also with the corpse in Esihaukan rcligiotu 
traditiom, 1™! showY hc3w even the term "living cot|MC^ is to a 
cmain degree based on fact. He analyses the Connexion between 
die corpse and the burial pUcc more thoroughly, and states that 
the oldnt method ot burial by Fumo-Llgtiaii people was the air or 
plaifotm burial, foOowed by earth and fire buriah. klc clucidalci 
w'kh many examples on the one hand the trauAformidon of the 
dead iiiio bad spirila or Christun des'ib» and on die other points out 
how the shadow coflaceprioti has favoured the creadon of virkias 
ghosts. And from the shadow' conjccption comes the figure cuk 
w-hiidi is confined by the Fiimss-Ugriana ftiostly to the cult of 
dead people (or ancestors). Finno-Ugrian tnodfi about the lUrm 
soul are explained by Lixirki ai [ndo-European It^ans (to which the 
whirlwiisd also belougi]^ but in the chapter about ^mme^ and 
'word* there is fasdnatuig matcrLik treated in rather a nesv way^ 
elucidating both the Hituo-Ugrian and the Aryan mentality. For 


the coneepEion 'cictemaj soul’ Locuits has created a new Germau 
fetm, Saitdersetie in Scandinavian kiiguagesj^ and he pays 

much attcticiou to a thorough analysis of diis ctma^ption. niii 
brings him near to the ptoblecns of shiniaiikm* and enables him to 
show the great degcnenitian of shanunlsm lu Hsdmnian folk 
ndigicHi. The idea of trmdbrniatioii do« not seem 10 be original 
CO the Funic^Ugrlan tribes and ctccvra in Esthomau folk rehgion 
only In connexion widi the wctvw^olf, whereas the concept of the 
rrammigratiun of souls ii very cl’kaxactcristic of Uialic religion. 
Here, too, Looritjcrcafes a new' Gcruun lenu ff'(ni^jkrietfc('W'aiider- 
ing soul’)* CO designate a soul transferred from one body tci aiiuiber. 
He shows how* in many rudimcins of Estlionian folk tradition, 
die soul of die dead h transterred to aiiinuls, inserts (panicularly 
hcc and bedbugs)^ reptiles, etc, and oiiguully into migratory birds. 

The climax of elite book is to be fouiKl in the lung chapter on 
Nuhir^liihl C nature feehug')^ ('eanceptkjo ofhfe')* 

and irWt^iild {'the idea of die universe'). Here Ljtmrics gives us 
niacecxil chat has been hidieno quite unkoown to histoiiam of 
Uralic culture. It represents an csseiicBl addition to the Comparadve 
science of ndlgiun about the cconiogdny and the system of die 
world, pamctdaTly about the idea of the uui^'erse, aetiology, 
cschatologyp and giants as beings Ibtniing Nature. In the next 
chapter the conception of 'spirit' in U/alk religion is diorqnghEy 
dealt with for the first tunc. He eluckiites the pioras of aiidnupo- 
murphiaing nature beings, and the book coucJildes widi a chapter 
that giva us ample mitcrkl about the guardian spirit in Estlionian 
rcligiom formed mostly on the pattern oflndo-Europein ndghbuufs. 

Loorits^ book is above all an Idcologkaliy systematized Hmd^ 
woflcfAurh dti fiomdtat as it were, wberdii wc can 

fiud much detail and descriptive docunientarion of dj^crciic niodfi 
by using the adequate index of catchwords. But many qucidous of 
prijidple and mcdiocL are also dcali with. An interprcfarioii w^orthy 
of the em inence of the inodeni science of tcligioiL is given to niagic 
and sorcery (p. 9)* ilic dcadi problem (pp, ycif,), revolutions hi die 
belief in the dead (pp. phantom figures (p. 15 a), idols and 

procesriom (pp. concepdom of hoiioux (pp. aioC), voice 

(pp. i2jH.), word tabu and jiseudonyms (pp. himHtuHsMm 

as dK new form of shamanism (p. 2^), revolutions in the belief in 
sorcery (pp. atSqfi), die power of attracrioti ot the Puck concepdon 
(p. Z9e), Siaticj and rhytiim ai life principltY of the UraJjc rribes 
(pp. 2 ^* niigtaiory birds ai symbols (pp. 3 ^ 42 f), adommeuts 
and ofi^igs (p. J76), the problem of divinity (p, ^96)* the idea of 
the univew (pp. 416^ 44 ^f)i cvolutinjiUm and pftMiwvcif/iifumiii 
[p. 4il), pardenUr strata of the sctiolngical talcs (pp, 45yif.)* the 
path traversed by the UraEii: culture betw^n the Uni moumains 
and the Caspian Sea (p. 41^1), giants and heroes (np. 483^), cavemeri 
and tribal organwation (p. 4«5), aflcr-etfects at a hislotkal act of 
tei^fism (p, 4S7), spiritualism (p, 502), anditopamorplmm and 
aniniinn (pp. S 4 ^X fhc idea of the guardian spirit (pp. ^43f,), the 
king idea (p. 549)* the cult ofsatnta &p, iTOff.), the onicepdon of 
God (pp. )* eft. 

A specblist may note that Looriti very often adopn a nthet inde¬ 
pendent standpoint, uitially without eritidsm of otljcr sdn^rs: 
Kc, for example, the problem of the fint and the last slieaf (pp. 320;)^ 
the interptet^on of poedc figures and fictiuna (pp. 366, 3Si, 555)* 
the cxpluiadon of the scxralled 'dream soul’ (pp. jisifl), etc" Hii 
opinmii on the ImcrprctAiion of chain songs dcscrv^cs couHdmtion 
(^. 33 if, 3 ^^). and ako that of die characteristka of folk songs 
(p. J7j), A complete change in fiheory is implied in the map 
p. 53!, where the inethud of dilfuaion ofEstlionian folk songs is 
defined quite dlEfermtly from tiie hltlicrto accepted hypcithnes of 
the Finnisli scholar K. Krohn. More than hitherto wc have to 
observe tlie phenometiou that w'hat wem once fairy tala ate trans¬ 
formed into folk songs (p. 333), But Louriti opeoj viide pcnpccrivn 
on die many problems of cultural migration and gcogtaphy 
(pp. Ijlfp iji. 298. 46 ip 4 fid. i 5 S, ST^iT}^ When iKnctrafing 
deeply into ihcsc problem^ tlw reader w Ul lealitc how Esthoniah 
folk religion his been traosfoniied into a syiiiheris of oriental and 
ocekkiual elements and how here, to a peculiar degree, 'm occi¬ 
dental huOding has been erected on a certimly Nordic and pardv 
oriental fouodarian' (p, 2), Wc must moieovcr give due weight to 
the author's assertion that Estiioiiiaii folk tradition had abrnrhed 
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mosdy Gtrnniii dcinoits uid coitseqiijcnlly prcscnl? coiriplcmciitii^ Amooig piintcr'i mors La the miiprifit on p. 274 ^ the M ork by 
nutcriil for the mvcti^tori of ilie older iind newer itritj. of Dionysius FAbrictm wus not published m 1793 but iii 1592. 

Gemun rcligjcHK mditiaiu. XKE CAMPBELL 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


History of the PrirmtH. JJy H\ E. Le ClarL Munrutn 
{NflJ. HiVf.), 1949. Pp. 117. Prke 2j. 6 d. 

I ^ This ^lail but weO illiutoied booklet gives 91 reintirk- 
;ibly fuedn^ aeeount of the orthodox roneepdon of mxa'i 
podtiqiik in rtspcct lo the rest of the Mving and extitiei Pritnjta, 
The cvidcncit for cvaludoci ind the role of mturd sejeetLOu h 
admirably eonsidered; but tiaconomic problemi arc not so happily 
dealt widi. The sfHxks bemg the d^Haition uiut^ geiii^ra are 
formed by grouping speeies, not Vsub-divided into^ ipccics {p. 2). 
Simpson's ebadhoation^ adjEiimbljc as it uuy be for mammals as a 
cLus, has little lo recommend it as far as Primates arc concerned. 

According to the prc&cc (by W. N. Edwards) the book is in- 
teivled lo tepkee Smitb-Wo^ward^s w’dl-known Cakk i(t fhi^ 
Fsfsfj) KeiiUMU 43/ Mffli (jid cd.^ i9ai)p now' out of print; this it 
scarcely docs. The new discoveries of fossil forms denmid a tevkiuu 
and. no dogbc^ a work of the present C>'pc fiilMi that dmnand^ but 
there h much in Smith-Woodward’s Guide that cannot be found 
here* Perhaps* however, the author is wise in his notHcotiimitca] 
attitude anent Filtdow’n Man, who k but briefly mentioned and 
whose remains^ so notable an item in the uiuseym'^s coUticiiDnSp arc 
not hgured. On the wLoln mMifUcienr proniiticocc is given to the 
important materkl boused in the nmsetntL 

The ink drawing of recent Primates by Mauttcc Wilson are 
life-like and attractive, albeit betnaying die Japanese davuui: of 
most of diii amst's work. 

The book fills a long-felt demand for a popular authoritative 
sketch of man's rc-ladons to his Primate congeners past and present 
and is wdi adapted for cnlightaimcnt of the inteMigent layman. 

W. G. OSMAN HUL 

Adolnecnc Sterility, By AE Ashtey Mantd^h Spriujificld, UL 
(C. G. diitfibutiJ i>i U.JfC. iy B, /f, 

15 A tables. Prkt 17J, ijd. 

Ethnologists have often been puzzled by themn? ocotf- 
renee of illegitimate cbildicti among those sodeLics in. which 
uiutiarried adolescents enjoy a period of sexual licence. Riverj;, for 
example, eoiild fmd only one recorded instance of 1 bastard when 
he was eoUeedng pedigrees among the Eddyatone IslanderSp and a 
siiuilar scate of ^airs has been observed among the Dobuaus, the 
Trobrbnders, the tepchas and others; while in those societies where 
a gid manrim imme^tely after imt nicTutruadon, it is found that 
several years ekpsc bcfare she hem her fiiit child. 

Professor Ashley Montagu qnkkly dtspoxs of the theory that a 
free mixing of loverSt or aniraHy and indklahgable seicuaJ Me, may 
damage a w'omaia's reptoduncive powetf, and he crniEjidnoevidcTMTC 
that die Vontraeeptives* c^cirasaonally used have the cliccts w'hich 
are attributed to them. Hu analy^ of the problarih based on a 
comparative study of adolescent sterility hi mafi and among the 


low'cr mammals, enables him to disiinguish stages in tlie gradual 
devdopment of the reproductive processes^ wIiMi lie relates to 
serial changes in the endocrine system. The iir^ visible signs of 
these changes are the nienarche and the secondary sexual cliaracfcr- 
btics, which, appear at the onsci of puberty. Between this cinie and 
die cinie of iiubiliry, when ovulaticui Am takes plao? and other 
furnxions relevant to reproduction are dcv'elopcd, ibcre is an interval 
when the orgmisin is Ameiionally fictile- The length of this period 
varies considerably among human beJngs—illcgitiinatc children, 
though r^re, aic not eutkely miknowii in societies w^hcre pre¬ 
marital intercourse is allowed—and wliilr girls may become 
pregnant before tiiey arc fully mature, the liigh rates of maternal 
and Inl^it mortalily which re^t show that tlic ability to conceive 
is nnt the Same tiling as the abdity to procreate. 

Although this aualysis is made in terms of physiology, anthro- 
polpgisrs should he graicful for the solutioti of 1 problctii which, 
wliik not aifcftmg them directly, has often caused them a certiun 
aniomit of cnibarTassmcm. FIGANCIS HUXLEY 

The CliiKfbeation of AnJimls. By T. Cirljnaff. LcHid^n 
(A/rfftwrfi), 1949. Pp. 54, Price 6d. 

I KK This small moDogriph provides an excelkut incro- 
duedon to a complex and contTOvertkl subject. Whether 
a sj'sieiii of classiAcation should sc^iy provide for the accurate 
idcndijcadun of an animal or whedicr It diould also give the 
phylogeactk rtiariapships of the animal is disonsed in 3 dear and 
sdinubtiiig manitet. The author advocates a naitiral or phylogenetk 
system of classLEcarion, but points out that, ui many plac^ such a 
systein must be artifidal became of the dilfiojldes of assessing the 
phylogcoedc value of many characters. Bence it is a system which 
must be conitantly revised in die light of increasing knowledge. To 
do this the systemidst mint not ignore advances of anatomy, 
physiology, ecology, etc., and die andior's suggeauou that reler- 
ences to systematic literature should be divorced Bom those con- 
Cetiiing cidlec aspect of the anlnjal is to be deplored. A natural 
sysiCiU of cUssiheation ii an mtcgral part of zoology and not a 
sciciicif in m own right. The Anal chapters give a brief iiitroductiou 
to dte mediCKls employed by the systematist, including some 
valuable remarks tipon the illu^tion of sdemific papers. 

H. BUTLER 

About Ourselves. By/ C. Needftmn, with iUmtmioni by IK D. 
» — ^ Leitdoii {Alhi & Unwin), 1950- 1 ^. xi, 276, Prifv 

156 . 

Thiska wvUmhsnncd aud pl»sanily writtai but some¬ 
what ingenuous account of man and society' in their biological 
aspects. The author tends to exaggerate the iiiducncc of instinct in 
man and of reason in aiiiniab, RAGLAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Rekiivc Usefulness of Craoiil Characters. Cf. Ma.'j* 

1950. 15 

Sir, —May I add to my paper published In your Febrmry 
issiie tlut in computations on skeletal macetids Bom 
didcrent periods the possibility of a phylcigenedc vambility which 
might prove to be dtstingiushabk Bom the uitemcJal variability 
should be taken into coruadeiatioci? That diBerencei in the skull 
index occur in die Course of time has btely again been stressed by% 
Wddetirekh ('The Brachycephalizaticn of Recent Matikindp^ 
J. Afjdt,, Vol. L 1945) and Abhde ('HeadfoTTn and 
Human Evolnttoti,* J. Attm., Vol. LXXXi; 1947),; the ramc might 
apply to ocher diaraoeristica. Thus we shall have to do widi a 
phylogenetic variability of which it k by no means rerraiji that it 


show^ the same absolnxc and relative prelcrencc' to tlw? cliatacters 
on which it acts as the inttrtatial variability* 
Rjiyallnsttiiitefffrsheittdtei, A. J. van BORK-FEiTKAMP 

/hujicrdjift 


Min iloeI hk Functions s A Postscript* Cf. Man, 1946, 103 

Since my originaL artide on thk subject appeared, 
Dr. Elbe Bauingartel has publkhcd another (Inst, mei^ak 
d"Areh£ologteOrientaJc, djjrte/cj du Vd. XL VIII, 

194 S), conretning the three great statues, caEcd teJesd, fiom 
Kopcoi, uskdiy raken for images of the god Min, It conrains nothing 
about the suggodoii of the KasonaJ setting-np b ancient Egypt of 
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figtira ncprcscjiting, dmosi sacramcnialfy^ the diviiK coupling 
htl6 to be of priiiitf mrccssity far the couatry'i wcllbeitie, but scrcmg 
reijofiv arc gjveii far the cot^diuinu that die iUtiina^ were not of so 
early a dare as was at one tLnic supposed :tiid that rhey did not 
represent the god Mmscir. 

A former dicory of prchistorti: date ii, iii the liglit of nicKlcna 
scholanidp, obviausly iuadxiiissibJe; my anidc m Maw ioj) 
n^S^^cd due the sutides had T a krti the place of £giLircs of day and 
rubble some time after the substitudwi ui royal bmldings of 
Zoaor'a dme of itcflit for the more pemhable materials of former 
daj's. Dr. Jiaunigartel places the probable date in the Firit Inter- 
nicdiare Period ^ a first IW for diii condmion lift in ardnjol^cal 
finds poinced out by Sidney Smith and backed by toilptures 
Ironi KJiafajeh excivatcd by FnuiJdbrt [soe Banmgartcl s aitick. 

P- 5 Ji). wliidi arc dated iu the laic Early Sumerian Age (coeval 
with the Egypdani First Jiitetmediaie Feri^^. jjoo to u jo b.c 
according lo die latest audumty}. The head of one of the statues h 
indeed m badly mutilated tH^umgarrcl^ Plate 111) dut it seenu 
difficult to accept jt. except for the side beard, as a valid maicrtai 
piece of evidence, but lateral evidcnccp derived from otha: fenuti 
observable iu the bodies, bears much weight, espedaliy the well- 
known points of rescmblaucc w-ith Mesopotamian figures, wJildi 
were noted Ln detail by Dr. Bauingartel and inysdf. 

Little ft knovm of ihe fidl of the Old Kingdom^ excepe dut it was 
the rauJt ofa vcr>^ thorough rcvoltition which was bitterly lamented 
m the fnimus Mttmiiimi ^ IpuwLr {see BLickiiian'j trau&laticin of 
Erin-an in ^hin'-irnt UUfature, pp, ya-loS); the salient 

fraiures of the revoludon as recorded m this lament are aitoukhingly 
like those reported of the uprisiug in Russia in 1917, It is generally 
concluded tliat the disimbajiccs coindded widi foreign inv^un and 
the country HJifeicd for many generations under the rule, or nift- 
ndc, of fotdgncTs* wiih the backing, it may be gathcied, of native 
omdais or notables, oJEreu sel£-«ckiiig and anibitioui. The country, 
however, did not comtantly rcmaiis submissive to efuj state of 
things and it came to an end with the rftc ofthc Eleventh Dynasty. 
The invaders appear to Jiavc oonie ihmi Mesoporamia, mteiing 
by the Wadi Hanimiinic; tlicy must have been very sensible of the 
value of the hicrogamous figutes set up to procure divine protection 
for the land and they dmu^c to assure their dur^b^t)’ by repLuting 
them in stone. The new statuft were evidently objects of great 
constderation. cvoi yeocratioii; tlicy were placed at Koptos, by tlw 
l>ead of die wadi which led ro the sea rtud of ccmnituucatioti vviih 
the invaden^ land ol origin; the city commanded that road and was 
probably rlic capital of the foi^gii Jords, A mark of die gr«t honour 
in which rhey were held lies in the stuuc of which they were hewn, 
for it wai transported froni the disutiE quariics of Tur^ wliidi 
provided the Memphite kings with die fine limcstoiie for their 
royal bmlduigs ^ laslly they were duselJcd in die style of their own 
fieroft, and die artists w’cie dE>uhc:les£ of Mesopotainiau origin. 

Toward! the aid of the First Intexmedute Period dte country 
must have been m a state of great uixinoil, during which the statun 
were cast dowTi and abandemed, ai a sign of reheUiOfi against the 
iiivad[m and their minionSp and were latex used by ihc prasauis for 
their sniaU domestic needs, as suggeited by Leeds (ice Man, 194ft, 
loj). Di, Baumgartel seemi to infer that the statuei Ulonged to 
tempkup diuugh the positiem in wlilcli they w^cre found hardly 
supports chat view; she condusks also chat they did not rcpreseni 
the god Mill, in spite ofhii symbol being pecked out on one of them. 

The Utter condmiou iwim to be well founded, for die xuitic 
figures from wliich the siaiuft seem to have dc^'^cloped would iioc 
bear any *uch fp^6c nMiieitcbtOTr. Ycl ii wrw aJincnE incvirablc 
that an intinuic cotincKEcm with Min sbould b« Coacds'iMd by the 
follDwen of that giut god: ihdr divine bead, toponabli! for their 
prenpe^y, and the newer version ot’ the nule raual figure wcnjld 
acMtdingly be marked with hit symbol. The connexioni of Min 
with Honis dealt with in my previous aidete has latdy been found 
at » very early date; a copper rcprt'sititatim of the Falcon God 
petdied on a Mhi iyoibt>I was found by Seton Lloyd in bii exca- 
^uoos w a first Dynasty site by Hcfoiiati, not far lo the south ftum 
&UO Lendori ATmv, 5 June, 1948). Thia is a noteia onhy 

duwvcry, throwing back the bcguining, of latcrsyncTau toa much 
earlier daw than has hitherto bem found. This syncnsiii is shown 
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firmly establUhed in the title A'wjuffr/C'Bult of his Motiwr’) noicd 
in my previoui article. 

The plain title of symbolized ^snmgth\ espccully pro- 

cteafivx energy and u such was ^pplicible to many gods 

but especially so to Min; it has induced Di. Baumgartel to 
dgnabp Min as a "buli-inaiL ' She fijnhtr dexivei the divine idea of 
the aiumal from Assyria, where, very' uaturally, the bull had the 
anic syiubofieid vdoc ;a in Egypt. In tJiftt smiUcr detaift and one 
or tivo others she is perhaps har^y pmuasivc, but the dcrcrniina- 
ticMi of the very pxobabk date of the great ifarues of Kopros Im a 
ml «luc for a general view of ancient Egyptuu ImtCify, as, 1 trust, 
the observations sec down above will show, 

C. D, I IORNflLOWEk 


Anthropology and Disease 

I ^ Sim,—C ompirjiivety little attention has been bestowed by 

1 hy aiitJmj[H!!iipsts upon the ctiulugy of disease, atihoudi it 
is essentially an auttiropological iiutter. Science has swh a 
way of burybb' iu own childieni Over forty yean ago the Ute 
Df. Al« Hrdii^ka called anciiiion to data wliich proved, almost 
eondiidvcly, that certain maladies, rouuiinn today in the Old 
World, had no csdstencc in the New before the time of f:nlimfo , p^ 
(see Hrdlicka, Bitt. .Ai». ah., ftd/. J4, lyeS, pp. ijuff:). ff tliis be 
adtnjiied, then it followj that iiiodeni mediL-ine will Isave to be 
revel utionised. 

More reccjiily, in 3 valuable anicle enntribured to the /, /Imer 
Mfd. Aiuv. {Vd- XCIX, ipja. pp. Hidlifka supple^ 

mented hu findiiigs by staiiiU' that before Coliinibus America was 
tile healthiest ot contineiiti. There wen? no areas depopubied by 
disease, no epideniics of purely Amcncaii ongiit. Important scuurgM 
were unknown. Thece was no rachitis, 110 tubercufosis, no patho¬ 
logic inOToecphaly, probably no emccr. no cholera, no typhus and 
iK> niv!s!i:$. Thus if dust findiagi be ft|» suhstsutiated we must look 
elsewhere for the criolDgy of disease. It is easier to ignore evidence 
tiian fact it. As Di. Hrdlifka said, 'Facts Knuciima have a hard task 
to prevail over opiiuoiu.' 

More rMfiidy Dr. T. l>. Stewart, of the U,S. National Museum, 
cmicluticd thjt the o&scuui reniaiiu attributed to one direase 
(syplftlft) are extremely uncouuiion, if not absciil in the uideit 
^ktiJ remain! lujf., Ai'ftc CeiL, Vol. C, f94D}. These 

facts, but nut thftc frett ilunx, icud ro kill the crnient myth of the 
awocudiLm ot thw disease widi the Neiv World. But in Kiture as 
dscwhe«H myths live white Cuts die. 

EDWARD LAWRENCE 

Eatly Irdtt in Imq. Cf, MAN, 19^0/4 

T ^ Burtan Browtfi xcmorlu mi die cady occur- 

coll for a roddfiaitioii. The iron knife hhde 
fruiu Tell A uttar wai tbred by m ro ijoo b^c. before 
Frotessor Ssiincy Smith hatl dcnnoiutmed, iu Ah!M jnJ Chrmo- 
tbit rhe reign of ELunmurabi fcD from 1791 to 1750 b.c, 'Hiii 
brings down Svjgpn of AkkadT ifeenion to about ZJ40 B.t. The 
tenipk service—a dosed find—to wludi the knife belongs, wm 
buried !t the very end of die Early Dynaitic FerifKl, say l^rtwren 
i4 JO and 2340 n.c. 

It is relc-vauc diat this blade of terrestrial iron was motmred in an 
openwork IiunOe of bronze wJiilc the other objetts of die hoard, 
some 75 pieces, were made of copper. The knife may therefore not 
tuve been of local manuCictiiire. Hk analyses made by Protesror 
Cral IL Desfh were published in the Third Prellmmafy Rrpurt 
ol the Jra4 Expedidoii, CMatttil hts^ituic C^^^r\mmkiUicIti No 17 
(Clikago, 1934). pp- jS-ftj, 

77 jr /.Fufiftrlf, Luiidju j-f. FRANKFORT 




-■ -ThJ- 

w y- I _ P''- ^ Brcithiach has drawn the attention of tlicHoii 

I b 1 ^ “* drawing ofqw of foe line 

_ lUiulraticM 10 Kh amcic on ' The Measurement of Pabial 
Height and Lea^h by Mc«u of ilw Travening Mkmscope' in iJie 
Ap^ issue of Mam. In foe tight-hiiid fo«cb fa} of fie i ihe 
of foe to 2 «d ^should be trampled » that Z lies 
to foe right and A to tile left. The Hon. Edilor regrets that ibis fop 
Was not tratked ui die course of editir^a ^ 
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Man, August^, lyjo 





(j) Otti km (with iHtirmd wsU nhmi^htg wiiid-iHvpt 

roflf rtij whkh imudk'S of rrrw ihrstfhhtj^ nFf dryiti^. A roof 
pmifnwic for miotfm- hauff U htirt^ httiti in ikcforf^tmtid, nrui 
ky ft (trfi) Hrs ij ^lub/Zr of!*4rk strips fiv tying. 


PhiSImti^ tht [fcWirfl pUiUk‘ ^fJ /Orry tJw tiityi FTJfFi 

pltfsicf it PH, Hr wait posts prokrt akotx the top hhidm^ withe 0 
keip in the tyiuy m if the foifjramnooik On the insid^ w^U (not 
yet piAiieTeJ},/]?uf hoiizofitoi fYinding withes fan fust i&r seen. 


BEMBA HUT-BUILDING 


Photpxrapkt hy Dr. A. /, RktuSrds 


(f) Last siat^ of tmdein^ thr roof. The apkai the fint two 
iraitsivr^ ties, md mast pf the third hmv hem put on; mJi of 
thr raqf polrt hat*e stilt jp he tThnmed. fTTit* roif is heifi}^ tmUi 
heftvf the waih are plafternt heemse this is a hnt 

which JHHjr 6^' JhMj'Jj iM one day^) 


(jO ttew intlage under cofistfUitim. The hut at the kfi has hem 
planered \mi u drytnjt white awairin^ the puttinj^^n afthr roof; 
that at the rifthi has a fotrtpku'd roef framt-work md awaits 
ihiitchhfj^. 


(r) Thatihhty l/lr roof with fine jprdii. Hrr mm On the rft^' u 
mahmj^ tin deformne roof hud? or iisoiuiii. 


f/) Rmf jrarrmiu?rk fot aream^^^ house. The use tf ueranda 
supports mtd lAf htiUdin^ of the ro^ hi tmt seeiionf pi^mit the use 
of shorter roof potes. 













HUTS AND HUT-BUILDfNG AMONG 
THE BEMBA: PART II* 

by 

D&. AUDREY 1. RICHARDS 

DriTffTflr, Emsi Instittttf ^ S&iidl ^fakcrtre^ U^andii 


Metht^ds i>f 

A man intending to build a liousc tiiakes a number 
of expeditions iiiro ttic btish and brings back suit¬ 
able uprights in bundles. The poses arc usually trimmed on 
the spot and pointed at one end with the axe so that they 
arc ready to be sunk easily into the ground. Men told me 
‘We need a hundred posts to make a house/ The answer 
was so stereotyped that [ thought it was a eonvendoital 
hgurc: the Bemba arc not incercsted in mensuration, as 1 
have showm elsewhere.* When they ate dealing witli figures 
above JO or 40 they might as easily say to as 100. In fact+ 
I never saw men actually counting posts, but on the several 
occasions when I checked the accutacy^ of their statements 
I was surprised to find it nearly correct. Since Table I in 
Parc I shows little variation in the size of commoners" 
houses^ I w^ould have expected bundles of posts measured 
by eye to be roughly similaTp but 1 thuik: the figure of too 
must have been a roidcidence. 

To build a house a man marks a circle out on the 
ground by means of a primitive compass consisting of a 
central pee and a length of bark rope. There seems to be 
no special effort taken to measure the circumference 
exactly. Where the drcle has been drawii^ the house¬ 
builder digs a circular crendi about six inches deep wiili 
the blunt metal end of his spear. Tile wall posts arc then 
trimmed of notches and made as straight as possible, and 
the sharpened ends arc driven side by side^ about an inch 
apart, into the trench with die blunt end of the axe used 
as a wooden mallet. They arc dicn bound together with 
bands of pliable branches tied with bark strips. A branch 
band is placed outside the wall posts and ajiother inside 
and the bark scrips tied at intervals to keep the two bauds 
in position, to give diem greater strcngtli- Three such 
supporting bands are usually made, one at the top of the 
walk one ill the middle and one close to the ground.- 

The women^s w^ork now begins, for they are responsible 
ibr fetching clay from the nearest pit^ or river bank, and 
puddling it whdi water imcU it becomes soft and malleable. 
This IS done as near the hut as possible* to save carrydng 
w^et clay. Women then carry the day on trays made of 
bark* and the men or woniim throw it at the uprights so 
that it lodges in an untidy mass between md on the posts 
(Plate Hi). The ouiside of the walls is filled in in this way 
first. The sun dries the wet clay ^juickly and by the time 
the walls have been muddied in die mixture is hard enough 
to be smoothed with wooden scrapers to make an oueside 
surface. Tlie same process is completed inside. A fiiul 

+ ^Vilh Plaif H atid Jawr fexf ji^wncL Parf / {Masv 1J4) 
appeared m ike July iisae anJ dcah pruKipaHy mifi mitre ^rirrtd oipfeljt 
0/ dj atimt building meihodf. 


smoothing of the tvalls may be done next day when die 
cb)" is almost dr\% They are scraped finely on the inside 
with a stiiaJl scraper until the surface is smooth. The result 
is a hard, solid wall which may vary from three to five 
uiclies Or even thicker in the case of some of the chiefs' 
Urge ceremonial houses. The walls are dien left to dry 
before whitewashing, and they may stand thus without 
roofs for tvi'o or three weeks as in Plate Hd. There a^main 
to be built the clay platform for the veranda and the tlcxir 
inside, ako made oi hard stamped cUy; this latter, how¬ 
ever, is usually made after the roof has been put on. The 
whitewashing is the last stage of all and is done with 
brushes made of bundles of grass laced together at one 
end to form a sort of handle. 



Fiu. i. toov framework; of rectangucar 

HOUSE A WAITING THATCil 

OiYaiJ of Pidir H/, fiotn noic stipporlMi^ post and double 

riit^ 4^.v tok0t serivs lo fiV the jrometvwk poles sf eurfiy. 

The roof is made either on die house itself or on a 
separate ftamework on the ground (sec Plate Hej). With 
a new house it is usually buiTt straight on no the walls. To 
do this a horizontal pole is thrown across the top of the 
w^alls to provide a placfonn on which a man can stand 
while building. He dcs to it an upright support for die 
roof wdiich w'ill be taken away w^hen the framework is 
complete* He first leans mo or three short poles up 
against this upright, with their ends resting on die top of 
the walls. He binds two circular branch bands round the 
top, one inside and one out. Into this solid ring the ends 
ol finer saplings and branches are securely tied (see fig* 1), 
Double transverse bands of saplings are then bound ronnd 
the branches to make a framc^vork, one outside and one 
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No. i6z 


Mafi 


AUGUSTp Ipjo 


inside; Pbtc Htf shows three such bands. SmaHer branches 
may be ded on to these bands to give more support to 
the thatch in the lower part of the roof. (When a roof 
framework needs repair, the work may be done on the 
ground as in Plate lii, where the roof supports have been 
tied round a central post, hammered into the earthy iMs 
is the method commonly used when a new roof is to be 



fic. 2 . MAEJHO A DOOR AT MWUMBU, I934 

Pint turigs (bt iEvibi^ tiw? wwj ^ uprighli fixid m rAr 

growid; the rni mareH ihr amera requires frumniug. 

put on an old hut.) The final steps consbt of trEmming 
the ends of the branch fiamework ncady to form an 
even edge. 

The bark strips used ui making the framework axe about 
an inch or two m width; they are soaked in water to make 
them pliable and knotted together to increase their 
length. A cod of such bark strips is seen in Plate Hst, 



Fig. j. CLOSI^jG a doom at Nioirr (chinsajj* igji) 

(ij) Siotil posits sunk iVi fAf ^mmd E Jiwf msuk the dW; (6) 

!og mtffvd near tetp end mi reed dwrr; [f) m^sshot Festing hf 

rnnehts (a) mtd (6); (JJ ^iTiiirt^ mvis kathiFFt ^ Jew 

There arc various methods used for thatching roofs. The 
strangest and most satisfactory thatching material seems 
to be the chick reed gras£<^ known as of which the 

stalks are about as thick as w^bcai stalks. Bundles of these 
reeds are spread out ovet the lower sections of the roof, 
level with the edge. They arc tljcn tied on w ith Wk rope 
and a new layer spread on top. However, diinner grass is 


often used w^hen it is the only material available, and this 
has to be tied on more carefully ^vith a network of bark 
rope strands. The reed roofs can be neatly trimmed to 
make a liard edge^ as in Part I, i, whereas the finer 
grass docs not so casUy g^vc this effect. Once the thatch is 
put in position an ed^g is made of a rope of grass bound 
on at the bottom edge both above and below. A little 
omametital knob of grass makes the apex of the roof; It is 
formed by taking a small bundle of gmss or straw and 
plaiting the top to make a firm end. The method is similar 
to that used for making Beniba brooms. The knob is then 
tied in position on the lop of the hut as in Plate He. There 
is a special romantic interest attadied to this knob, known 
as the mr}nshi, which b considered an important part of the 
house, and a symbol of its life. The ns&mhi symbolizes the 
mam whereas the liearth symbolizes the woman, In many 
Bemba songs. 

All Bern ba roofs have eaves projecting about three or four 
feet. Where a veranda is to be made, a platform about one 
to two feet high b built of stamped mud. Thick posts 
about the height of the wall are then collected from the 




FlO. 4. CONSTRUCTEGN OF REED-PALM l> 001 l 

(fl) UwrjFflmc cf retJ-palm pi^ks (SanteteT e. 4 mcAej) tied fu ftjw 
posts, and sodtekd at (r} /a reetiire th door ft), ^p^ltn poles 
ndih a groove at one side sa that eadi fits ctofely to the next; these are 
threaded togeihet at three poinis (d) and trhFtmed as the ends^ ite last ewe 
(r) being kfi longer af eadt end tojit the soekets (f), T^r door u itot tied 
to the frame but moves stiffly in the f^sekets, 

bush * they have to be forked at one end and arc then 
sharpened at the other. The fork b placed under the last 
transverse band which forms the roofedge. Two men hold 
the pose and raise it into positiout and then sink the pointed 
end into a groove made in tlie platform. Sometimes tvvo 
posts arc fixed ride by ride as in Plate Hj, cither to support 
a heavy roof or for ornamental effect. The platform b then 
covered with clay and whitewashed over. 

In the ose of a rectangular hut or a very large one, the 
veranda roof b sometimes built separately* This is done by 
putting a few temporary forked posts round the veranda 
edge and supporting transverse poles in the forks. Small 
branches are men tied to the main roof and supporu^d on 
these tramvenc poles as shown in Plate H/ The projecting 
eaves are thatchra $cparatcly. 

Ceremonial houses arc built m a very rimilar way, but 
the building of a high house h a dilEcd r problem* Some 
such houses liave a permanent centre post which $uppartSi 
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the weight of the roof, rather than a cemporairy upright 
icmovcd when the roof is bdk. Such upiighB seem to be 
only roughly in the centre of the building. For mstancet 
the measurcniencs taken of one hut in a Mwamba's 
vUIagc showed that die apex of the roof quite asym¬ 
metric; the diameter of the hut was 19 feet i inch, but the 
mIc ^toQd 10 feet 7 inches ftoni one wall and S feet 6 inches 
nrom the other. A house of this kind needs considerable 
planning, storing of reeds and searching for high wall 
posts, and is a matter of considerable pride to the builders, 
who point out how didicult it was to make $q high an 
edifice. Chiefs* houses very often have a closed-in veranda 
made of reeds, and a pole fence usually surrounds 

their quartcis. 

A rectangular house is made in a very similar way to a 
round one. The old method of huddiiig is merely adapted 
and some clumsy experiments arc tried. The walls seldom 
form a true rectangle. The roof of a rectangular house is 
often a Tcry elaborate aftair, built with the aid of one or 
two supporting posts which sometimes remain m posidoii 
permanently. Rectangular houses near European Jiabita- 
tioiis are made with eaipentered doors. They often have 
window’s which are cut when the wall posts are in position 
waiting to be muddied In. 

There are two common way^s of making doors, with 
reeds and with split bamboo. For a reed door stakes are 
driven into die ground in two rows about three inches 
apart; the space between the double row of posts is then 


filled with reeds w'hich are then bound cogether with 
bark rope. Once the reeds are fiirmly lashed m three or 
four places die whole is taken our and is trimmed at both 
ends with an axe to fit the doorway it b to serve (see 
fig, a). The coiiscniction of the bamboo door h more in¬ 
genious. Poles about four inebes in diameter are notebed 
on each side so that they will inierlock. The poles are then 
chiselled through with an axe end in three places and 
threaded through with three short rods. The ends arc then 
trimmed even with the last pole left about two inches 
higher than the rest in order to pivot into a socket in the 
door frame. The door ftame itself is made of bamboo resds 
lashed together to form a square and ’with a socket for the 
door on one side (sec fig. jj. 

There are many devices for fastening doors securely 
against intruding goats, although they cannot be locked In 
any way. A common plan is to lean two heavy logs about 
four feet in length against the wall, one on each side of the 
daor^ a transvcBe log being fixed into notches made on 
thisc logs, and a still heavier post, hooked by a notch inco 
this tran$vcra: post, leaning right against the door (sec 
fig- 4). 

NoUi 

1 See my Load, Labour iesd Dart in Nf^rihem Rki^deiia, London, 
iM&x chapter ifl. 

* There are only two bands in the wall of the hut shown in 
Plate Hr, 


A CRANIOSTAT AND PROJECTOR FOR THE 
MEASUREMENT OF MAMMALIAN SKULLS* 

by 

E* H* ASHTON AND W* J* PAPDDE 

Drpfotmnir of Anatomy^ Vmmsity iff Bimir^gham ^ 


Itttrcdu£tit>ti 

T ^ 3 Much of the apparatus which has been derigoed 
for measuring human skulls is now expensive, 
dlfficulc 10 ob tain and of specialized use* For c3cample, the 
instruments used for measuring angles in the mid-aagittal 
pkne of the human skull arc unsuitable for measuring the 
skulls of small monkejii. The instrument described in this 
pa^r has been designed to enable a worker to take long 
series of both linear and angular measurements r^idly and 
ca^ in the niid^ and odier sagittal pknes of monkey 


E>escnptwii of the InstmiftetU 

Crtterai mneiptfs^ The skull is mourned sideways in the 
craniosrat by means of metal spikes placed Ui Its auditory 
meatuses (fig, i ), The positions of various poincs in the mid- 
or other sagittal planes are marked on a sheet of drawing 
pper by the projector (fig, a). 

^rkc crmiiostat (fig. 3), Tlic stand of the instrument (i) is 
a wooden box with a base of chick plyboard (2) covered 

* ifTiA 4 JCTf jigms 



Fig. I. A BABOON SKULL MOUNTED tN THE CEANlOSTAT 
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FlC, 2. I^LANS AKD ELEVATIONS OF THE PROJECTOR 


witli green biize (j). The box has a perspex cop (4) the 
front of which is covered wich a cork mat (5), suirotiiided 
by a wooden border (6). Four clips (7) liold 1 shccc of 
chick dcaising paper in posirion. They can be moved to 
rhe altemacive posidons 8 when smw skulls arc being 
studied. The stand of the instnimetic Ls reinforced hy the 
wooden strips 9 and 10. A brass spike (i 1} Ets inco die left 
auditory meatus of the skull Its prelection above the cork 
surface (5) is controUed by the handwheel 12^ whose 
movements arc rransuiiCEed to the spike (n) thrciagh the 
gears r| and 14, The colbr of the gear w'heel 14 is threaded, 
and receives the lower end of the spike (ll)* The spike (ii) 
and colbr are supported on the bi^ngs 15 and 16^ wnidi 
arc fixed to the strip 9 and the perspex top (4) respectively* 
One side of ihc spike (11) is tiartcned^ and it is prevented 
from rotating by a guide screw (17), This nicchaiiisfu 
enables rotatory movements of the handwheel (12) ro be 
translated into vertical movements of the spike (ll)* Its 
travel is limited by a stop screw [18). 

A pillar (19) with wooden rides (20) and a metal front 
(21) b fixed to the perspex base by mcaiis of bolts and wing 
nuts (22)- The bracket {23) wmch carries the arm (24) 
slides on the meral part of the pillar (19). Its movement is 
controlled by the handwheel 23. This part of the mechanism 



FjC. 3, FLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF THE CRANIOSTAT 
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is similar to that of the vice dcscrihed by Ashton (1949)^ 
The arm (34) carries a box {36) with Vi'oodcn sides and 
a metal base (27)+ to which is glued a felt pad (zS), 
Tile arm (24} and rhe base (27) are drilled and tapped^ to 
carry the spike (29) whose vertical movements arc regu¬ 
lated by the handwheel JO* The insemmenr is adjusted so 
that the points of the spikes (11 and 29) are opposed. 

The J\oJeai>r (fig. 2). This consists of a right-angled 
wooden block (ji) to which is attached a metal base (14). 
Through this passes a needle [33) which is fixed to ihe 
plate 32 riding on the pillars 35. Irs movements^ which can 
take place only in a vertical direcrion,^ ate controlled by 
two springs (36). A pointer (37) whose end is vertically 
above the needle (33) moves on the pillars 38 which arc 
fixed to the base plate (32} and to an angle bracket (39}+ 
This pointer may be held in any petition by the set 
screw (40). 

Use of the luamment 

A sheet of drawing paper is driUed accuraiclv to fir over 
the spike ii and is fixed by means of the clips (7). The 
spikes Ii and 29 arc then adjoited so that httlc of their 
length projects beyond chc cork or felt^ The skull b held 
on its side svith the spikes approximately in line with rhe 
auditor)'^ mcaitises, and the handwheel 25 rotated so that 
the zygotnacic arches arc gripped firmly bcttv'ccn the paper 
and the felt pad (38)* The spikes arc then gently screwed 
into the meatuses* care being ideen to ensure that the sknll 
b nor rabed from rhe paper. The pointer (37) h iheii 
placed in turn against various pomes in ihe mid- or other 
sagittal plane of the skidl c.if. die iLision, prostbion or 
basion, care being taken to see that rhe base (3^) b held flat 
on the paper. Each point is then transferred co die paper 
and recorded as a pinprick by depressing the plate 34, The 
position of the lower orbitaj margin b similarly marked 
and the Frankfurt Horizontal defin^ by drawing a tangent 
from this point to the upper border of the hole through, 
which the spike ii passed. Linear mcasureintnts bemeen 
the pinpricks are taken with dividers^ and angles measured 
%vith an 8-inch ptotraetor. 

77ie jdcfjfracy if the Irtstrummt 

The measurements tabulated in Tables 1 and !1 were 
first taken by means of calipers on each of ten female 
skulb of the South African baboon, Pupia pertitfiwj. The 
three angles were calculated by trigonometrical methods* 
Lengths were recorded to the nearest millimetre and angles 
to tnc nearest half degree. Each skull was measured fijur 
times in the course of t\s^o days. The accuracy of the 
calipers w^as checked against engineers' standard blocks* 
For each attribute that was examined the variance due to 
in accuracies in measuremenr was compared with that 
actually cxbting be ween animals by an anatysb ol variance 
(Fbher* 1946), in each ease the variance be Ween baboons 
was significantly greater {P<0'0 di) than that due to incon¬ 
sistencies in the measurements* and it b therefore safe to 
conclude that the estimates of the variance of the dimen¬ 
sions and angles of the ten baboon skuUs dim obtained arc 
reliable^ 


The same series of measurements was taken with the 
addition of the perpendicular disEante from the bregma 
to the Frankfun pbnct using the craniometer instead of 
the calipers. Again* in ail cases the part of the variance due 
to differences be ween baboons was significandy greater 
(P<O^OOt) than that due to inconsisiendcs in the measure¬ 
ments. 

The mean value for each variate obtained fiom the 
forty' measurements taken by means of the standard 
instTumcnis was compared by means of the t test (Fisher* 
1946) wdtii that obtained from the forty' measurements 
taketi with the craniomcrer. The maximum difierence 


Table !, Tests op acctjeacv aku consstescv of aiOMEtiuc 

TECilNlQUE TJSrXG CALIFEfCS AND THE OtANlOMETEft 



Comparwn mcjinj* ias&uments 

4iriJ er^iiamefer 

% diffirrenif hetu^em 
means 


P 


cy-io 

— 

i'0-0"9 

G!dbeUiS~mm 

0-43 

+ 


Nasion^regmn 


+ 

0 B -0 7 

Bregmd-i^biLi 

0^ 

+ 


Pro$ihiM^asim 

0'34 

+ 


Biisim~pro 3 thion 

trj* 

— 


Basipn-i^pisthitm 

o-ij 

— 



O'&a 

-h 

0 -6^^ 

Lombda-opisthim 

1-37 

+ 

0 - 5 -D -4 


oraj 

+ 


Ptes.^is.^has. \ 

0*65 

- 

07-0*^ 

Nas.^rSs.-im. 

irjl 


0*8-0^ 


073 

+ 



The -P iraJiVflfcj thai i/it mem vslae ok^iined when ming fdfijpm is 
tkan that fiom ihe ermiometsr^ 


thus obcained between the mean values of any variate was 
approximately 1*4 per cent, of the mean itself. In no ease 
w'3s [he dilFcrence statistically significant, the lowest value 
of P being cr5-o-4 {Table 1 ), In nine of the thirteen variaies 
the mean value obtained by measuring with calipers was 
greater than that obtained when using the craniometer. 
This fraction does not deviate significandy from a 
half 1*92 with 1 degree of freedom* F=0*2“0'i)* 
Therefore we have no good evidence to show that measure^ 
incuts taken with the cranioincter are conristendy larger or 
smaller than chose Eaketi w'ith the instrumcniCs normally 
used Cor [his purpose. 
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For cadi Tncasuremcnt die variance due to inconsistenties 
whai measuring with calipers w^as thcti compared, by 
means of a variance ratiop wich that associated uith cranio- 
meter records. In six eases ir greater when using in¬ 
struments* and in six when using the craniomcrcr. The 
significance of the variance ratios was tested by reference to 


this msEmmetit^ and to Mr. R. Dickens for assistitig \sith 
its construcrioji* 

Summary 

A ctamostat and projector are desttibed which can be 
used with mammaliin skulls of mdcly difieiiug sizes and 


TAALE IL CoMfABJSOi^ Of VARIANCES iKmOOUCSO AV ^EESONAL WtLEN USINC CALlPTfiS AHTJ TMB CRAMtOJtffOH 
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Tht ti£H + bsiSicaics thal ih£ variattr^ cf fh^ mcamremems fakm wilh aiipers ugrtatcr (hm iSm ohimatd what usmg iht amtintmief. 


Fisher and Yates* tabls (t94«). In four cases significant 
difFerenccs appeared (P<o o2: see Table 2). In three of 
ihcM the nicasurements taken with the calipers were more 
variable than those taken using the ctaniomeicr^ This 
fraction docs not deviate significantly from a half 
too widi one degree of freedom, P= o^^-o-j). The 
cvidcnccp thcreforti does nor indicate that in general one 
method is more or less reliabk than the other. 

It is therefore safe to conclude that mcasuremctits taken 
by ihe cramorriercr arc ui General comparable with and as 
reliable as those taken with the usual insEtuments. 

^ Otir best thanks are due to Professor S. Zuckerman for 
bis bcipfoj criticism during the designing and testing of 


shapes, and which eliminate much of the elaborate appata- 
tu5 usually used when taking measurements in the mid- 
saggitri plane. Tests arc described which show that 
tneasurements taken with these itisrruments are coniparablc 
with and as reliable as those taken with the orthodox 
equipment. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


SoHth^tsierif Journai of Anthropotogy 

Dt. Leslie Spier* editor of the Souihufesttm Jtmfml of 
Aftlhropology, annouiiccs that in order to counter the 
cffrcis of devaluatiot] and fo make the Jourtul as 
wiWy available as possible among noo-Atnerkan readera, the 
mbsenption has been reduced to srerliijg, or the equivalent 
in other ontencies. 

Recent Progress in Mfchurijn-Biology 

Moscow Radio announced on 7June, 1950 (according 
to Reuser, quoted in Tht Tinner), that 150 Rnurijt 
biologists at a eonfiTOice there had accepted as proved 
^ theory of a Russian woman biologiit* Profosor Olga 
diat lit can spring fioni ncn-orgattic 
matter. When the results of the oonfcrnicc were examitied by the 


presidium of she Academy of SdcnceSi n was decided that rexc- 
iKwkl teaching that life sprang from cells should be altered* as 
these dscories ivcrc ^survjvab of idealistic Ideas.* 


Caste and Gavemmetit in Primitive Society* By S, !\ Sadtl 
Af. A, Pfc.D. Summ^ of tht im Thum Memrial Ltrtm 
defumJ htfire tht Siettuh A/uhropotogkal attd Fotkhre 
Sotkly rftS Bdjnhurgh, 31 1950 

111 his lecture (fotlowiiig die Aiinml Dinner of the Society* at 
whkfa the Pmidens, Professor R J. Rom, Sc, Andrews Univer¬ 
sity* presided) Dr, Nadd said that accoding so a cemin school 
of polirical history the orighi of the modem state lies in the 
conquest of one ^oup by antKher* so that Eovetiinient and a 
mdiiTiciitary dm division, into ruling and subject would 
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emerge together. This ihcofv, wtkh a profoundi tfiHtiaice 
upon modem political thought wlicii ii vi-ai Cisc formLJatedr was 
backed by evidence fit^m primitive societies. Ac the rime, die 
evidence was iiudequite and isnconvmditg- Hut modeni jiuthrti- 
pological rcicaech, espcciallj? in Africa, bear^ out this thcor>^ 
[bough oidy to some eitcnt. For it appears that caste division can 
also arise in a diffecent fashion^ iianicly, in tribes rigidLy divided 
Idio segments each of which U charged with cemtn ritual dutira 
viul for the welfare of the whole iodecy+ ParadoiicalJy, certain 


of these duties, just because they arc so viol, are identifred wkh 
finisirr and dangerous powm; dw people credited with them 
are therefore feared, shunned, and treated as "untouchables*: » 
that the inierdcpendmcc of soda! segments turns into soniediing 
closely akin to a casrc structun:. This process again can be studied 
in cufcaiu African societicj^ Viewed in a wid^ context, it bears 
relevantly on the tamiJiar atiempa of soriefks to relate chdr 
mtemal division into infrrior and superior groups to sonic 
m^Tdcally prcKirdaincd social order. 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL AtfD MISCELLANEOUS 


Antliropology, By A. L. Kraihrr. New Lfffiden [Hmrflp), 

1949. Fpr y«, 85fii (indfx), 4^ 25^. 

Tim is more dian a revision of a well-kuowTi textbook; 
the section on ^Corropondcrices and Soiarres* 
jhow5 what chapters ba%‘e been wholly rewritten, and what are die 
principal changes elsewhere, k is a monument ta the industry, 
learning, and judgmeuc of the author, and present all the thversc 
aspects of anthropology in due teladon to each other and to lundted 
sdoaM- Fair balance is preserved betw^eeu seedens, and abo betwwi 
detailed information and mattcirs of theory and methodr No other 
textbook of antbropolog)" goes so fully and catefuUy into the 
systematic aspect of ihc subject^ and in this way it puts beTom the 
student much that w ould otbenvue escape his noricc- 
ITac pages of double<o|utmi index arc no measure of die 
variery of topki, and the preliminary table of contents is EiU 
enough to serve as an intioducrion to the pkn of the book The frrsr 
five chapter deal with descent and races; then follow language, and 
the 'nature of culture,' its pattenu and processes, illustrated by a 
long scries ofsrudjs of invcnrioui and curious dtsmbuliona of them. 
The way ii now deal for cuitunJ psydiol^y, and the Tossib of 
the b^y and the niind'; the begitiuiiigs ofci^-iliiarion, atid the bter 
prehistory and ethnology of the Old and ihe New W^orlda. 

To have added rcfoencci 01 a hibliognpby would have expanded 
the volume uuolerably; it is iiKlocd a compendious hbrary in itsdf. 
Without mentioning many uaincs, Dr. Kroebet shows bimsclf well 
abteast of cuirent theories and coiitToverriOit and hai much wise 
advice to offer; and a sense of humour which ctiabics him to Speak 
olaudv without offence- It W a book whach makes one thiiik, ail the 
rime. JOHN L MYRES 

Magk, Science injl Eetigion and Oiber Esuys. By Branisiaw 
Malittitwikii stltcud and urj Intfoda^fm hy Rah^ft 
RtdfieJi. Bffjfwt, Masi. Prtis} md CWue* HI- [Pfte 

Pkh) {UindmtAUm & Unwin), i9A9- 
This collection in a single volume of some of the be3i--known 
essays of Dronislaw Malinowski wiU be wcloomcd by amhrDpDto- 
giscs, who* though already faiuiiiar with their contitnH, doubtless 
will hud it convenient to have them aeocsnblc in this fomL 

As Dr. Rctkidd poina out in his Introduction, Milinow'ski 
combined the genius of the: artist in his indmafe understanding of 
'^the warm reality of bunian iivitig" \vith *tlic cot>I abstractions of 
science* in seeing and deciaring the iimvcTMl m the particular. 
Thus, in the diseitstiou of * Magic, Soettee and Religton, reprinted 
from die eoanpqrice volume entitled Stieneff and Rfaltlf f the 

diffcTcnriarion of thr sacred and pro&xre was skdfuUy demonstrated 
because the author knew pred^y wherein lay the fundamental 
dea^-age between the tw^o disciplines, and at points they 
ctin^TrgctL Shnilarly, with regard to niagie, religion and w*wu, the 
subtle disiinetiojis and common ckmcnJts did not escape his keen 
eye and acute powen of analysis. 

In the sniili book Afyth (h Wmif/tv Psytiwle^yt long out of print in 
the "Psyche Miniatures' Series [Kcgan Paul^ 1916)^ the role of myth 
as direct expresrion of its subject matter/ and "a lurrarivc thut- 
rection of a primeval reality, told b satisfaction of deep religious 


wants;, moral cravings, sorial jubrnnaiotis. asscrtioiis, even prarticai 
requirements,' was Illustrated largely from be aiilhor's own 
material colkcted in his Trobriand villages. Bur it will be to the 
essay on "The Spirits of the Pend hi the Tiubriind Islands' that 
readers will turn for die native texts and the more technical infor¬ 
mation concerning the life, bchefr and customs of the region he had 
nude peculiarly his own, the inhabitants of which he investi^ted 
with such lympadicEiG undersiiiiding. Therefore* the iUuminaring 
account of hisowu field methods, bikffy described at the end of this 
article, will be nead with special interest. 

In the trvo coududmg papers, one on " The Problem of Meaiimg 
in Primitive Languages," and the other on 'An Anthropological 
Ai^ysis of Wai,''he applied his knowledge* experience and nic^od 
to more general topics. Thus in the doitiain of scmanlics ibc' position 
to which lie had been bd by the study of primitive languages from 
PapucHMelaiicsia proved to be nm esscotially different from that of 
the odlcf contributors to the volume Meaning ^ Mcdnrujf, edited by 
C. K- O^cn and I. A. Ridiaidbi (1913)- In iB primitive fijnetion 
language, he mainralncd, must be regarded as ^ a mode of action 
rather chati as a "countmign of thought," " the communion of 
words' being a lacramenlul meius of fellowship betTveen heater 
and speaker. Thus words employed in 'pbatic commnnion* fulfil a 
social function, so diat language was assigned in essentially piug^ 
luatic dujactet as an indispensable element of concerted actioru 
The meaning of words, in short, w-as rtioted in their pragoiafic 

effiricncy. * . ^ 

Finally, in the anthropological amJysu of wxr a balanoe was 
struck bcivi^eefi aggressiveness u 'instincnial behawnr^ and the 
dicory of primeval pdrism. Here again "the fiinctional method' 
was adopted In the deferniuiationi of the cultural reJe of pugnacity.. 
As a jnechankm of organized force for die pitmiir of national 
policies in the cTystaUiiationt of statchuod, war "wai reprenented as 
slowly evolving from individual, sporadic and sptmtancous acts 
of violence, leading up to an anthfopologicaJ analysis of total war 
under mi^cm conditioiis. This posed, the problem whether Ae 
integral gtganiration of Eotalitarian viokmec w;U compatible with 
the survival of culture. The article was unitten in 194 ^* bitt u die 
debate continues the dkeustion ii still of topical interest* so 
litanv odier matten brought under review' in tins ilium iiiating 
volume. E. O. JAMES 

SocUl Structure. By C. P. Aliird[wh. Nriv Yivk {MdcmWidn), 1949. 
pp. xviK 1&7. sC* nf* ^ ^ 

Thu challenging book needs to be read and discussed by 
every serious sodal anthropologist. Few perhaps wrill be 
prepred to accept Professor Murdock's conceptml categories 
without modification and fewer still, 1 shotdd iniaghie, will be 
piepared m accept his cuudusions, bur ibe Ltnpoitance of die book 
canncMt be quesdoned. Briefly the coment of the book may be sum¬ 
marized as follows. Chaptm 1-6 provide a careful critique of the 
categories and units vi4ich anthropologbcs use to describe and 
iniJyse the Lets of kinship organization- This analytis and the 
redefinition of categories which accompania ir n in line with the 
dasocul vfotk of and Lowie. For the most part the atgitmenr 
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here Hxn» to aic c^ttrrriwly dear- 4 i 6 ^dcd md vdlLublr. l^rofcssor 
Murdock rightly itftsws the iiiddcqiufy of the crriphjuu 

sjpopi unibn^ dwctit systcrris and of coiifiniiig patrcnied itsidcnce 
rules 10 die tv-o typ« "jn^ttribcar and 'pad-tipa.!/ He therefore 
iiUToducR a number of new technical temii such as 'avuneiil&cal,’' 
'ncol^r and 'denied nioM of which socm fully justified.^ Mon: 
queuiotublc is his rcdchtiilion uf die rcmi ’chii" to dosciibe a 
^cia of loed ptinping lonirwhat resembling an o^xrgrown 
^odended fimily.' Thu new uic of an old tjcnii is likely to irKTCue 
rather than lessen the soidcrifs confuiion. One may also comment 
that Professor Murdock's imninological hyper-pr-eciaoo still fails to 
dlfferentiiire many imponant sociological categories, for example, 
the category ' matrilocal' still uicludcs (a) $ucieti« in wiikh die 
huftbajid leas es the community of his kimfolk and hvei as 1 itrangcr 
in the commoniry of his in-laws, and dso (A) sodetia where 
husband and wife have Jived in tlic ^nie communiry since childhood 
and the husbanth on mairiagc, merely change* his house or hearth 
group but not lus counninriry. In vkw^ of die use made of starisde* 
in the tatter part of rise book, this lumping together of diverse social 
categories would sewn to be a seiiot^ defect. Other featufes which 
seem especially wortiiy of note in these early chapters are the 
criminating refcrciKCS to polyandry (pp, 35^), 3^ the whole of 
piaptcf 6 , wliich is in elfect a caredil azulyui of the priiidples of 
identiheatton undcrlving ckuifnratoi^ kinihip systems and thuir 
behavioural cortebtes. Less attractive b a rurious seetkm (pp, 51-55) 
where the autlaor bts dy at Radclilfc-Urown s analyst of Austriliaii 
kJnship ryttems wkli an irritated dogniatUm that seems tathcr out of 
place ill a hcKsli whidi above ad else seeks to avoid bias iu the 
selection of data. 

Chapter 7 starts oR" admirably as a criticisatt of the %-^Tious types 
of dieory that have been put forward tes explain the peculiarities of 
kinship terminology, but at page 127 Nernesh sudderily appears iu 
the guise of Mailicmirical Stadstics;, M long ago as Tylor 
su^esred due anthropalogical posttiiatcs about corjclarci between 
dineirnt aspect* of kinship bchiiviout might be tested staditically^ 
and Irom doie to time ocher less eminent autlioridcs liave attempted 
the same thing. Alas, if is vain; no inatiet how‘ fonnidjble ihc 
mathem a deal apparatus, statisdcal metiuxi cannot obtain signiScatit 
cnrtelarioni from a whoHy non-raiidom sample^ aud Professor 
MiifdtKk's sample of ^50 sodcdcs is b no seme raJidom. For 
example, of the 250 sockUc& Eurasia gets oidy U and no kss 
than lA of these belong to 2 ckisely associated group of tribes in 
the Assatn-ilunna border area; these ^ sodctiei in all fcprescnt 
perhaps a population of j 50+000 people but they count as 8 unit* 
in the stadsiic*; 400 milljon Chinese with an equal variety ofldtuhip 
systems count a* only one, A dciaded critiriini of the statiirical 
method employed w^ould, howxver, require a lengdiy article; I 
wo^d advUe the reader rimoly to ignore Profcaor Murdock's 
statisjci and consider hi* verbal argument* on their own merits 
without regard for the alleged mafhetii atical proof. 

Chapter 8 entitled ^Evolution of Social Otganiiatioii^ Is extra- 
ordmary, to lay the Icaif, Professor Murdock ftcogniM six majar 
typo ol kuuhip tetminology—Lowic, it may be frmembeted, was 
satufii^ ^th only four—artd eleven 'primary lypc* of ktnship 
organization." By rcasoubg whfcli 1 personaEy End it impoMiblu to 
follow^ ProfcMOT Murdock seems to claim that these basic tym cm. 
he convened into other fotm* over an hiitorical period only in a 
logically Ibiifed number of Hence the present-day kinship 
and rcudctkce arTangaiieoES can be intetpreurd indocrivLly as 
pomaying the stmctunl cvolutloii of tlie group concerned. This 
proportion is worked out in full for each of the 250 sample societies 
in AppcTHlix; A (pp. jaj-52). Granted that thi* h a quite astenkhing 
four One must point out tliat the conclinioiis arrived at can, 

by their very nature, never be either proved or disproved. 

Qwpter 9 contaius intemting qmuitttativc irtibrmatiun regarding 
the inodriice of diifcre'ne types of prohibitory and pcmiiasivc 
regulations at regards mattew tyf sex. The concltmon* in this ra w* 
are faMy cemventiotuk a* aim are those in Chapter to whnx the 
topic ii ii>cest. Chapter 11, which is a sun imary of condu*ion&, is 
an anri-rhinax. At the end we are prescnicd with the formidable 
tni^ that; ^ tn summary, the bsv of sexual choice, vshich in another 
society might lead to cross^ousini marriage, when it operates in 


ihe context of om owti particular socjaJ jttuttuic predispmes the 
unmairied Aiiicrican male to prefer, both in marriage and in 
informal sex liaisou*, a woman of his own age or slightly youngcTp 
with typically feminirtc characteristic*, who is unmarried, resides 
in bis owni iicighbourhuod or at least in hb own town* belongs to 
his osvn C3M and socbl cUsa^ and exhibit* no alien cukural tfaics* 
(p- J 3 l). Such a icincnE:u moke* cmk; wonder whether lU this pother 
about kinship reaUy has any dgnificance at all- But in fact* in this 
CDoidiision, Protessor Murdock docs not do hiixisclf justice^ It may 
be trac, 1 rather think it h, that some of tlte more portentous 
'statisticaBy validated^ assertions in this book arr nodimg more than 
platitude; the fact stUl reniiiins that there are also many brilliant, 
penetrating and provocative arguments and these must be taken 
seriously. a, LEACH 

xVsfc 

^ Except, in the fim nso cases, on ctyinologicai groimds, llic 
shade of Lewi* Carroll may wtII be pauied to hear die portmaureau 
w ord debased by being used, with a straight fice, in a sober work of 
sdence- And 'ncolctcoJ." if not repbeed by 'tipvolocal+' calls at least 
ftir a hyphen-—Eo. 

Male and Female: A Study of the Sexes in a Chiinging World. 

By Afitrgartfi Mi,W. Umdm 1949. x«\ 477. 

fVtfc iBj. 

In the Erst part tif this book Dr. Mead soiiiniarizc* sex 
tdariordiips among the Samoan*, Balint^c and other peoples 
among whom she has dotic her fkidwork. The patterns of these 
rebtioiisliip^ as reader of Mas wiH have leamed from her earlier 
writings, vary pcatly. and it can hardly be supposed that any such 
pattern is uaomil or normal. Dr_ Mead ridicuks the idea that savage* 
bve iimre narutally than the civilizcdp and gives. 11 example* of 
Jeamod behaviour^ paternal alfcedon and tlic female orgasm. 

She uicntioji* three essential differences between the sexes. The 
ftnt u ihiic the stages of a woman's life+ mcnarchc. deflomtion. 
pregiMncy. childbinh and menopause, ore dcrinitc events. The 
corresponding stages in a man's ate indefinitCp and con be made to 
seem definite only Uy ritual and convention. The second is tliac in 
otdcf to fulfil her creative role a w oman has simply 10 be a woition. 

can achieve motherhood merely by allowing herself to be 
inipregnated. A man. on ihe other hand, must exert himself to 
achieve any form of ircation. The third u that "the female child'* 
earliest cxpcricfice is one of cicrtenes to her owii nanite.^ wherra* 
'the lirtk boy learns that he miisi begin to differerttiatc hbuseJf from 
thi* penon clcwsl ro (p, 148). We may be impresaed by the 
two frrrt while doubting whether selfcomdotuoes* exist* os early 
os the luckliug stage. 

In the second part of the book Dr. Mead deal* with the sexes m 
contemporojy^ Arncrica. The Amcrieaii! worship tncc e^ jn. every 
forn], but the success pattern for ■women ii not nearly so simple a* it 
i* for nieo. A girl muit com pete w-irh bop at school and for job*, 
and be a success at * dating." in which there is a premium on frigidity. 
At iiiarriage she tnurt dunge suddenly into an atnorotu wife and a 
home-maker who, imril her children begin to grow up, will have 
oJiuDst no rime fbr ontride interest*. It is not surprising that divcrrcc 
is common. Dr. Mead conclude* a very mtenrsring book wiEh on 
essay on what, in her view% should be the futwe of *cx relatioii^p* 
in civilkcd sodety. RAGLAN 

A Survey of Ptimitive Money+ By A. Quij^ui. Lmakn 

iMtikum), 1945,, Pp^ xatL 344 ^ kiUiig., ifhif. JViVr 451. 

1/1 ^ uitroducrion by Dr, A. C. iiaddon+ 

who dii^ in 1940, and this provides some measure of the 
tin^e and trouble it ha* taken Mrs. Quiggin to pnj her material into 
final form and see k tfirough the pres*. It h.^ been w oith w aiting for 
and wm undotibiediy rousritute a stmdatd svorfc of permanent 
value. For the j 44 pag^s of text, w hich include lo page* of biblio^ 
graphy and to of index, and are iUu*ttiitcd by 34 plate* (two of 
them in coburj. I4J line illuttTatiatH in the text and fopr maps* 
give u* a complete survey of primitive money arranged gcc^ 
gnplijcally, which is probably the only way in w hicli so extensive 
an aceoimt conld he given sarisfrctorily. The survey itself i* 
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cxluuslivc and includes the great majEirity of the extnordimry ibnnj 
v.'hidi currency rakn from Chitu td Fem, their value m money 
bcin^ almost invamhly due either to the of liic product or 

to die ditficulty of its production. 

A great deal of it might be taien at Ors sigh r to be valuable goods 
but not curpcucy, [ndc^ the author herselfitresscs the fact that niaity 
of her objects of turrciicy arc CMver current. But she mote chan 
justifies their inctusioii as naoury^ iicKt perhaps so much by her 
detiniticu] of inouey as by licr theory of iti oHgiJi^ ‘ft^hich b, I 
believe, new^ at any rate in the fonn iu which ibe presenti it, and 
which ii at least as convindhg as any rueh tlieory hidieno advanced, 
Mcine)% if it is to be aHoW'cd the title at all* must, aeeordJng to 
Mrs. Quiggifi^ pcribmi thiiee functiom; it must act as a medium of 
ejtehajige^ as a standard of valtie, and a^ a symbol of vixalthn and the 
most intporraiit thing about it i$ that people must be willitig to 
accept iL Dunhillty, portability^ di%^isibility and the possession of a 
natural imit are obvious desidenta if of less importance. 

Like some earlier wiiEcrs on the subject Mta. Quiggin declines to 
Kx the origin of money in barter. Laum put forwTi^ a theory^ that 
mouey, or at any rate the use of it in traden was derived Irom ihe 
use of o2cn as scnfice&, the oxen being first substituted for human 
beings, and then handed to the family of the dead ntart imtead of 
being slaughtered on his grave, or altcmarivdy given to priests in 
fees for ttciilicc to the gods; oxen were hence used aj emits of 
economic v-alue in spite of the inconvenience of a highly rated and 
indivisible unit, not because of its value as an already recognized 
unit of cotiunodiiy. 'Fee," it is true, comes Ixnm the Cothir faihu= 
'cattle/ and ir is doubtless coitcct dm the Vedaj forbade an ancEcut 
Hindu pticsr to accept slaves, horses or sheep as presents but per¬ 
mitted luin to accept cattlcp but Launf s derivation is stilt too narrow 
to be convinemg. Mrs. Quiggin will not allow catde to be covered 
by her defiiurion of money, and presumably she regards cattle as 
getting no nearer to it than ' money-bairer/ but she is on doubtful 
grotuid. lliough cattle ate not prcdscly portable they are easily 
driveup and in Assam shey ate commonly divhJble while alive, as a 
man prefers to own four quarters of four beasts in diffenmt herds to 
possessing one whole beast, the distribution giving greater seemiry 
against rinderpest, tiger and contagious abortion. Ac any rate catde 
probably constitute the most widely used standard of exchange in 
piimidvc communities, and they are almost universally used in 
payments for brides and as bk>ixl money, w^hich Mrsn Quiggtn 
regards as playing a greater part than baiter in the evolution of 
money. It iSr she holds, the regnbr recom^c to and the couven- 
donalizacmn of such payiiiciirs that have produced money, rather 
than batter and purely econotnic neetU, as their use for such pur¬ 
poses has led to ^e hxadoii of a standard of 
[nddentoily Mis^, Quiggin has something to say in passing about 
* the incotfecf term ** bride piice.'*^ ^hc tn^ecti as umatUfactory oil 
the terms suggested as substitutes by correspondeuts in Ma.v from 
1029-1911* aiid indeed several of them wcfc dntnsy or fooluh if 
not dovniright itiaccuntc: she does not consider however dwt 
term 'marmge price" used by Assam admiEiiHrarivc officers^ which is 
perha^ the least unsatkfactory of all, since it is not 1 consdous 
subtitution for ^bride price/ but has grown mto use naturally, and 
long before anthropologbES concerned themselves with the 
terminology, by being the best term to express whar the payment 
rcaUy is—the money Imidied over as the price ofossuminig the status, 
priv^eges and duties of a niirricd man, together with the right to 
include the children of the marriage in the ^thci^s ctogamous unit. 

But the esrablishment of a monetary system is not entirely due to 
mamage price and blood moEicy alone. Trade and boner do niter 
into it and in this connexion wc may quote Mn. Quiggiiihetsclf: 
'When armrings arc too sniaQ to be worn but have deliniie equi¬ 
valent values in sago; when overgrown axe bLidcs are exchanged for 
pig^ , , 4 , cummey is establisliing itself, and thrie special objeLts, 
becatning mole spcdalbcd and unht for dome^ic use* are acquiring 
the token duractm that we rcoogiiHe in money/ 

Primitive mcmey is not necessarily, we are retnuided, universal 
in application. One kind may be needed to buy food, but another 
for a canoe, yet a thud for a wife- In established curmicirt a dudne- 
DDit may be luade 'bctw^eeo money which is just token monery like 
a note and money witli intrinsic value, which is Tull-bodied 


money,' like a sovereign. But a sovmigrt is coined rnoney and 
Mn, Quiggin'a invaluable volume h concemed with every kind 
□f oirrmc)' which posses for money before the iiitruduction «f 
minted coins. Bcada and* scill more, cowries are indeed of world¬ 
wide use, cowries in particular being adniirably near the essentials 
of money—pleasant and easy to handle, cleaner than coin, easy to 
rouzit and impossible to- counterfeit, tailing only nowadays in 
minuteness os a unit of value. But most primitive currencies arc 
luiiited geogEaphicolly and mtricted in arcuktion. Mn. Quiggin 
has Ehctii all on htr hst; she his given us the facts as well 33 the 
theory, and they are mote than satijfactoTy, It remaini to praiie 
liigEily the photognphs of Mr. Strickland and Mr. Tams, ai^ the 
drawings ot Mrs. Kentiett wliich add imonrioiisly to the value and 
enjoymctit obtained by the reader. J. H HUTTON 

Social Worlds of Knowledge. By K Cifrdim ChilJe. L. T. 
_ Mi^nwrirti Trutf Lfttufc Nb. 19. 1949. 

In this brilliant lecture, which all social anthropologists 
and their itudeuts should study. Professor Childc sets out to eluddatc 
how' man conceives of his eiivironmcnE. He quottf various archaeo¬ 
logical and andifopological researches and the opinions of modem 
sdeiidsts and philosophers to support die thesis that a sodety con- 
struers its own environment. For 'the envaroiimenti to which 
lodcds are adjusted are w^orids of ideas, coUeedve representarions 
that dilTcr not only in extent and content, but also in structure, 
lEicidcntalEy [the arguments] wm: selected to suggest how that 
worlds of know ledge mmt each have been, and be, conditioned by 
the w'holc of the society's culcurc, and particularly its technology' 
fpp, oiL)* Frufessor ChLtde develops Ehis thesis with stimulating 
lucidity. 

He denionstrata; anew tliac eoUeedve reprefentadom (the cate¬ 
gories in which a society cas^ and transmits Us knowledge) vary 
from society to society* according to thdr tedmolc^cal and struc¬ 
tural development, a^id therefote praises Livy-DmhI lor 'dispelling 
the illusion of the "'muform w^orkiug of the human mind"' that 
vitiates the rtmclusioni of such nincfcenth-ccnttiry ethnographers as 
Morgan and Tylor.' He cites appro^ihigiy the analysis of andent 
thought by the Fnnkibtts^ Wih^i and Jacobsen {fyLire Piiiten^phy] 
w^hich is based largely on Lcvy-BmhL Most authropeilogists now 
stress that collective reprcsentatioiis eonsETict individuals, btif many 
w'ould not hnd the argunienr that men's minds are not uiiiform so 
acceptable. Psychology diowi that ail men have similar basic psycho- 
physiological ^trucUinci and mechanisms. Then E^ofessor ChUde falls 
into the erjor^ perhaps ine-^itable for an arclueologUt, of mterpretirig 
primitive man s mcncal behaviour from the collective reprcsciito- 
cioiis of Ins society. These representatioru are dominant and do 
indeed, as he set essd, determine the individual's view of hri cuviroii- 
ment \ but these represetitations are of niany kinds svhich operate in 
different situadotis for dr^erent parridpauts ot varying categories of 
social rektiom. The CDUeciive repiescalations appropriate to these 
categories of social rclationj may be schcnratically tncoitsistnnt and 
even contradictoTy, and it is incorrect to deduce mental behaviour 
hpin One set of them. Thus he concludes that for simpler sodetics 
* nature w'as still alive and pcnonal; mon'i relation 10 his environ^ 
jtiimE was an l-thou and not an l-lt relation.^ We know now that 
this is a gross oi.'er-urnplificarion. The most important -work which 
dcmofiSLcaies tlus is Evonsr-Fritchard's OrxkM mtd Maj^£ 

amm^ fht AeoriJc'. Here Evans-Pritchard describes how, though the 
Azandc teact in terms of ccaltcoive reprcxntations to their physical 
and social envircMurtnut^ tlic ^resenudom are not set but dcxible, 
and ill the same siiuatious various tndividu^U use different repieicn^ 
tatioiis. For example^ Evans-Fritclurd show's that Arandc' recognize 
plurality of causes . . . [oiidj it souiefimes happens that the social 
situation demands a couirtiDtiscnie+ and not a mysticai, Judgmmt of 
cause that scepticism exists; above alh that belids b witchcraft and 
ruagic do nof exclude, but embrace and use, sdendiic analysis, even 
if at a crude level. What is striking in Profeupr ClhildeV citations 
From arLEhropologisti is that he docs not cite any of Evaiii-Pritchatd\ 
work, though he, mote tlian any other Enodem anthnapologist, has 
dealt with these epistemolagical problerns. FrtifesMir Childc should 
consult, besides the book on wiichcrafi, Evons-Pritchard's study of 
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Tht Niter and h» cs»y on L^vy-Uruhl's Thairy a/Ptimifivr Mmiatiif 
(Builctm of ihi: FacuJty of Arts of the Caiio Univeraty. VdL 11 , 
Part [p pp. iK), 

Evaiis-Pnichaid demonrtraEcs thac there ii an undcrlyiDg mu- 
forrnity in man’s bdiavioiir in society* tlKHigh. noi in lie Sane dut 
Morgan, Tylnr and Fmot (whom CMEde comctJycriiicii«) aMunied. 
And thiJ brings me to the inidal problem raised by Pnifkspr diilde ^ 
'sodologisrt, whether artkeologijas or ethnographies, w-ant to 
observe oilttircs. But the insminient of observariort is itself culture. 
The results of obcivalion mint be expressed in the ertegoria which 
we have mherited from gut own sooety. There is an issue that is at 
onsx cpisteniologioal and iDdoiogtcal/ To this base probiem in 
sodology Childe in the end gives 00 answer, unless it be the counsel 
of despair that 'the historiatu’ business is to locate b their proper 
soda! and duonologieal conEcKt these tkvu^ts that are stCJ livbg 
ai»d active in our culiiire. Thereby they snder no relativity dmor- 
don." This b no soludon of hoW' to txandate from the categories of 
one culture bps those of another. 

The ptobktn can be solved, Evans-Pdtchifd has succeeded m 
maidng Apndc bchaviouTp motivated by eolbctivc representa¬ 
tions of wiichctait,, oradcs and magic, intelligible to in If ii be 
answered that this may involve a disto-rtioo, I would quote the 
judgment on thh book of an educated African chief, who ivas given 
it hy anodicr antbropokigiit: ’This man imdemands witdiOTfr. The 
trouble is he dots not believe in it.’ TTie altcmadvc is ‘cultural 

MAX GLUCKMAN 

What b Man! Evoludon^s Aitsw'cr^ By A^rtd M^srhin, Lmdm 
Pp^ v{^ 20^, Price 101. 6 d. 

TTie aiuhor'j thesis is that aU the phenotnena of hiiman 
culture can be explained in terrm of c^-oludou and Jiaturd 
sdectinn. In expounding it he commits himself to many un- 
warzantod gcnc^zationj. He tells us, fbr exampie, that ‘mm seem 
to have an insdnerive aversion to anydiing whidi suggests kinship 
or a^fi|lLty to animals; and sayi that this would have survi^'al value 
by niainuining disdnetiyely buman quaHties. But if, instead of 
coniidermg only the pig, dog, skunk, rabbit and reptile, be had 
considered only the iion, hawk, bnib* dove and bee* he would 
have come to the opposite conclusion. 

He deals at length witli the American Indians^ whom he sup¬ 
poses to have been a conipleEely homogeneous race of primitive 
hunters and warriorip and a perfect example of adaptation to 
environment. 

Men, he fcpeatediy tells us, mstinclivcly bate work and hate other 
men, but he iails to explain why the forces which have evolved 
rivtlbed commumdes have failed 10 evolve dviii^sl men to live in 

RAGLAN 

An Outlme of Psycho-fmalyib. By Fteud, trmu. by 

JdiTTCj Stfikhiy. Lemdm {Hr^gcrih Pras], 1^49, Pp. b. 8 ll 
Prke Sf, 

Freud's Lasr work, kit uncompleted at the time of liis 
t f f “ masterly statement oi hU 5 nal pi>cht>^analycii: 

belielSu If ior no other reasmi, it should be read as a bisioric Ij-hj 
document Irom the pen of a great man. But tc is £ir more chan this. 
It ii a lucid cryiralliiattDu of ideas whkh have profoundly averted 
modem thought. If ^ms incredible that it should be die work of 
an old man* an cxik of over ^So, suffering cotirinually from a 
painful disease. 

As psychoKuialysu has spread and developed throughout the 
world, many of Freud’s original hypotheses have been modified— 
he hunsdf had ^e courage and dariiy to flee charges of iiirori- 
Bstency in altering hh views as hii knowledge grew^—and there 
we now^ Several ^hooh and cliques of Fmjdian thought. Some of 
these arc assocuted with anthropological work—e.jf, Goter, 
Kardmer, Kluckhohn—^and it is among these, and the * neo- 
Fteiidi^ii gmefaijy, that Freud’s tnore hiologicaJ approach is felt 
m lay msumcient ttms on the cultural detciminants of pertonality. 
The famoiij duel between Ertiest Jones and Malinowski in Ser md 
Repmihn m Sm'i^ Soilrty is an early and cxedlmc example of the 
contro^imy. However* in all these divergendcs dicrt h a tcndejicy 
to forget that jnnumcrabk diacussiuns—diemselvca the whetstones 


agauKst which our research tools are aJiarpcncd— could not have 
occurned were not both rides iniuenced by Freud'i basic tenets 
concerning the exhtence of the unconsdous and the techniques of 
its exploraLdon. Seme writers concerned with these inatrers have 
even gone so as to say that they ow'e nariiing to Freud; and 
innunierable thousands who have never read a word of psychology 
have, without realizing it, gained a Ltik insight and lost a few 
prejudice throi^ the indirect iiiduaiee of d\a remarkable jmm 
111 fart it may be one of the indications of greatness diat one’s 
teachings become so much a part of the culmcal heritage that their 
origin is forgotten. 

One cannot imagine^ and Freud would not have wished anycue 
to suppose, that this book is the last word oa psycho-analysis. It ij 
posrible that there arc more fruitful lines of research to be followed 
through unotthodoxy than by absolute adherence to the masn^^a 
owTi concepts. But all progress m these dhecdom po^tulatiex in the 
background the towering figure of Freud. ADAM CHRLE 

StandtoTii DictJoniu-y of Folklore* Mythology, and Legetid* 
VoL 1 (A-J). iidiifd ity MijfidLrflrif, with Jerome fried. New 
YttrkiFmk & IVagnsBj^, 1949, Pp. 5^1, £3 

A Itrt of dhtingutshed consultants and tontribuioci 
^ys inkial scepricHm about the usefulness of a cw^fr-volume 
dicrioiiary ” of fiJklone, a field in w'hich very helerogcnMiH matcTial 
ts sdll assembled from every quarter of the world. ‘Completeness 
was an end iicver contemplated,* the Editor ea^jhins, and recalls 
that the Gommes abandoiHxl the compilatioit of a folklore djerion- 
ary when they found that four yeai5 had sufficed only for 

recording children's games in the British lil«. It h cbimed, how ¬ 
ever* that the present attempt gaffien 'a representative sampling" 
of the gods of the worid, the folk and culture hetoci, tricksters and 
numskulls; of the folkloFc of animals^ birds, plants, mseeft, stones, 
gems, minerals and srais; of dances, ballads, folk songj, fcstivaJi and 
rituals; pf food customs and their sigmficance; of games, diildmfs 
rfiymes^ riddles and tongue-twisters; of di\iELcrs, 'lookmen," 
witches, witchcraft, ometu, magic charms and spells; and of the 
supernatural beings of folk belief and story, home items have been 
included because of ihcir wide difhuicii or importance, othets 
bocaiMC of their uniquervess or obscurit>\ 

Reference to a number of entries shows that shn dicriortary does 
indeed facilitate a snidy of folklore term inology* although it does not 
seek to reeotiriie pivsent incoiidstendes, or to establish standards 
for future use. Tbui under the temi 'folkJowj" itself there are reprtw 
dticed the varying definiriona, sonic briefly descriptive, some 
analytical or discursive* given by the main contributors:). Balys, 
M. Birbeau, W. R. Basconi, A. M. Espinosa, G. M. Foster, T. FL 
Casfer, M- liarmon, M. J. Ftcfskovia, G. Hetzpg, R. D. Jameson, 
G. P. Kutach, MacE. Leach* K. Luoniala, J. L. Miriip C. F. Potter^ 
M. W. Stmih, Archer Taylor* Srith Thompson, E, W. Voegdin 
and R. A. Watanian. A welcome feature is the inclusion of aj 
'survey amdet," most of them regiona] and coveting African and 
New World Negm folklore; Amerkan, Cdric, CheropUs* 

Chinese* Esthoniau* Europ™* Fkuikh, Finne^Ugrie, Irnidi and 
Germank folklore; Aurtralian abojiginai, ErihoEiian and Indonesian 
mythology: and Indian and Persian folklore and mythoHogy. The 
othen are condse studies of the balbd* by Lca^: of the fairy tale 
and the folk tale, by Thompson; of folklore and niythokigy^ by the 
late A. H. Krappe; and of games* by J. Fried- 
Regions ate unevenly represented. Amerkan Indian and Negro 
fold and New World) folklore has received much attendon, the 
Edxcor Slates* because of the new material fast aeeumulajcing and ilw 
growing interest whirfi it arouses, while Greek and Roman 
and religion have been seated more sparingly, because the best 
known. The Chinese and Japanese parallels cited by Profossor 
jaitiesoti (r,^. under ' fox’) are particularly valuable. 

Tale types are numbered according to the Aanu-Thomptoii 
rystem, and motifs as in Thompson's Mot^Indrx of Folk Liieraiwrr, 
but VoL Jj of the dictionary (aunounced for 1930) will \x followed 
by an Index derigned to make it easier for non-folkjprijts to find 
w 4 jt they wish mnkc standardized modf entries, such as ’absurdity 
rebukes absurdity/ or ‘fleeing pancake’ {the LT.S. nursery' story of 
the ‘gingerbread boy'). 
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Both Mcp«t ami gcncnl mdcT will find the dictionaiy M inrtnic- 
tivc itd cfiEEttalELJiig addition fo didr worki of rtfoncucc, fulJ of 
tuicxpMftfd ktromiatiom I ivas gntihcd to fLtid^ Tot mstancc, under 
*C 1 AP/ an iip-roHlat]!: account of the liucnutioiiai Cdnmzi»ion On 
Folk Ajb and Folklore, and under 'abraoidabn^' *cyebrow3 

tii-ecdng^ and ^faiiy rings* much unfitmiliai \^'isdolu. 

ETHEL JOHN LINDGRXN 


have difliciilty in appredatieg the relevance of this method to ihcir 
problems. A second ciitkism is that no mention is made of the 
tueM trajufomiatmm to approximate nonoalijcy of the conclation 
codhdent, binomial and Poison dhtribtiiioni or the variance 
estimate in testing for varimoc hetefogeedty- 
The printing and fomiai are cxccUctit ajid the lexr is remarkably 
free fiom mbprints, D. V. LINDLEY 


StatistiniL Methods in Research and Production (with special 
Reference to the Chenuca] Industry]^ Edimi by O. L. 
Dar'icf. Laiiihn {Olivfr and Bayd), swnd cditmi (irvbfd), 
Pp. xip 293., ±0 figura. Ptica aSj, 

Thit hookp to quote the foreword* the first of a senes of 
sdcntific and tcchiucd handbooks ^hich [uipedal Cbcinical 
Industries limited mtoui to publish with the aim of making 
generally available die hnpamnt body of Infomiatioii aE:ttimu|aicd 
as a ratilr of the Company's manufacturing expcriccce and re^ 
seardu' In lart it is an oxcollit textbook of those stadsical methods 
^uch the lUEhors have found to be usefid in dsemical industry. 
The chapters deal with Frequen^- Discributkmip Averages and 
Mouiues of Dispersion. Tests of SigtMfiCsncc, Analyss of Variance, 
Rcgrcssioii and Correlation^ Ftequency Data and Contingency 
Tables, Sampling, Control Charts and Prediction and Specification. 
For a RdL undmtanding of die book eotisiderablc mathematical 
equipment h demanded, though a reader who is nor a&aid of udng 
symbols fiedy could manage on only a niodmcr amoiinr, if he 
omiti some of the appendixes. 

The first three chapters arc concerned with the concepts fiuida- 
mental ro any scathrical study and ate sufficknliy general to be useful 
to anyone interested in the subject. The remaining chapters deal 
withspedai techniques^ andof these the first thrix contain something 
of inieteH to the physial andiropologist, AJJ the techniques 
described are illustrated by numerical examples with ampk details 
to enable the reader to follow ixidi step, and icsearch workets in 
fields allied to chenustry will doubtless find die$c examples very 
helpful, [t is doubtful though how^ many of them arLthropologuts will 
find rckvant to thdr problems. The merir of the book for anthrtw 
pologists lies in its sound treatmenr of statotleal concepts mther 
than in details of individual techniques. On those tcdmJqucs whkh 
are used cxtcnsisxly in physical anthropology, such as the coelfidrtit 
of racial likeness or midtivarute analysis in genera^ the book is 
miturally enough silprit. 

Two critldsmi of detail may be noted. Firstn that ihc analysis of 
variance is pteseiucd always from the point of vkw where the 
laaori arc iKemsdvcs sampler feoui some Univcnc; I cannot 
believe that this al^vayJ hplda: in the chemical industry, and it can 
hardly ever bold in amhtopology; some rcaden may therefore 


The Old Stone Age. By AL C. BurkiU. and fdliimt. C.Lf^.P., 1949. 

^ 5 - 1 - 9 30 texifgurr^. Prwt iif. 6 d. 

I // second edition of this wxU c^blished book con^ 

tains only a mJnimufn of changes. The fkt that endre 
chapters can sriH stand, after seventeen yean, with only minor 
additions is a tribute to the 5 cundne» of the ori^nal stnjctwe. It 
is to be regretted that, for tcclmical reasons, additbos and chatigcs 
could not ba^-c been fiillcr. For cstample. the Swanscombe skiiU and 
Mr. MarTton scaredy get enough credit in a footnote^ wbiic 

Piltdown mains its piigmaJ page of so of revr. 

Mr. Bufkitt is justly known for his experrise on the Upper 
PaheoLLthic and the cave an. This secdon is bronghr up to date by 
including the more recent work of Profeasor Canod and Miss 
Catoii-Tiionipion and by a note on Lascaux. with some necessary 
reconsideration of the art phases. One may be permitted Co doubt 
the *fiigidve' nature of carbon as a pigment. 

To me student of the geological approach the chaises made 
represent rather less than the desirable minimuni, in view of 
advances in fiict and theory since the first edidon. It is an improve^ 
ment that the Upper Thames gravels are omitted fiom the correta- 
don, but Hoxnc and the Traveller's Rest sdU appear in places which 
ntK: all svdrkm would find acceprabler 

Some continue to miss capitals in the names of geological 
periods, as die zcMologiit will segret their rettnrion in the Erivial 
name iftcrriili, and, surely* is a New World 

iped£s whirii never existed in Europe ? 

No CDgnJzanoe is taken of the now widely entertained theory of 
gbcial euitasy. in view of the existence of which k may seem daring 
10 lump the Chalky JnrassJc boulder eby, Boyn Hill and Taplow 
together under the single heading 'Riss/ 

The bibliography contains some essential additions. Room 
might have been found, under ‘Quaternary Geology* for Zcimer's 
iopiT recent ‘Pleistocene Period* in place of "Wright’s classic 
^Qiiatemary Ice Age.' 

SKortcomingS must evidently be attributed to the fiict that the 
book was originally printed fiom stereos, so that considerable 
dfttadons demanded the scrapping of entiie pages. Author and 
publuhce tio doubt share the regret ‘which ’Will be felt at such 
evidence of confiumng ausimty, t W, CORNWALL 
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Trade Routes, Trade and Currency in East Africa. By 
A. H. Ore. Pap. Rkades-LwmgsSme Mt/.. iVe. 3. 

LnrFd'o, Norihtm Rhodesiaf 194.9. Ptke u. 6cL 

Mrs. QuiggLn has oidy recently pubUihed a bige book 
on cuitency in gmcral, and now^ she gives some account of trade and 
traders ui East Africa. 

ll seeins a pity to mExoduee the subject with suggestions of 
Sumerians and Assyrians trading with the country in remote tunes 
of which chpx is not the slights evidence. Nor is there any likeli' 
hwd that Sotaloh was the unidcntiftable Ophir of Solomon: and 
k is quire unknown what island Qanbalu represents. 

There is a dighc account of many travcHera to the continent 
bcginumg with Peripfuj of the first century A.I>., uicntioning tlic 
pobabiiky that the Aribi of Ausan bad been there earlier. This is 
likely to have heeo is early as 700 B.C. Among the meduevi] 
Cravelicri the Peniau Bojorg might have been included. There arc 
good, short accounb of many Portuguese travellers, of whom 
Fernandes is the most bxporunt. The value of die Sofiikh gold 
trade had been so much exaggerated that slaves became the more 
valuable export, and this ttide was intensified in the scventcentli 
century because Angola was becofniug worked out. 


Slaves, salt, cottem cloth, kon. copper, beads and cow^rka were the 
chief arrides of trade. Hie ‘Katanga croacs’ passed fioiu the Cape to 
Cairo, fi-om Mombasa to Botua. Abyssiittan salt blocks wefe 
apcepcibic all across Africa in the sixteenth century. Cast pieces of 
pewter made a surpiiring curreiKy on the Zanib^ in the scveiH 
teenth century. Silent trade has existed into the present century. 

C. A. WAINWRIGHT 

Ashoori Weights* By Carl Kjersmner. Cop€nhagm (C/eWiwpJ^ 
^ 1948. Pp* ij- Kiih J l UJC. ptkr 7s, rtd* 

I / y Df. Kjersmeier^a classic four-vv>luriic work Certiira dr 
siyh dr fo smiptmc ^rkainc (Paris and Copenhagen, 
19JS- ^ Man, I 9 jA, 45 and 19 jS, 115 and t i 6 ) is now not only very 
cxpeniive but obnost unobtainable. For die serious student of 
Afiicau primitive art k is an kidupcunble item of his reference 
hbrary: the fitrt comprehensive study of Negm fculptirre. 

Ashanii tVfighis is a reptint of the essay on the Asnonti in Ccnlrcr 
4 ^ sryfo, traiidated bto Danish and EnglMt* and comprises a brief 
discusnon of these Gold Coast people, their history and art, with 
partieuW emphasis on the ca 4 l^ teclmique, the meaning and 
symbolkm of these miali nusteipiccra of ore perdue caAiag in brass* 
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copper ind bronze. Tbe nurnber of piem dkErtratcd (from the 
□mhDA own coUectioii) h iiucreMd from 4j to joo and cbey ate 
carefully described and well reproduced on good p^pci. For both 
jitident and collector thii book should be of 

MARGARET FIASS 

The Bantu Tribes of South Africa: Rcproduetioru of Photo- 
TO ETaphic Studies, Vol. Ul, Section Uz The Mpondo 
I X Mpondomise^ By A. Af Du^jaFf-fTrow rw. Ct^ri^rif^r 

Biflt} anj Khnherky AfrGVcfPr 

Mmrum\ 1949. Pp. rg, iviih 40 pl^ts. Pmr 25J. 

This is the latest additkm to Mr. Duggaa 4 Jronin'i well-kngwTi 
scries of pliot(:^raplis. and the same hi(^ Kandard of pliQiogfapby 
hu been mainuined as in previOLn issues. Profemr Wilson eon^ 
tribuEn the brnxluction, giving a lucid dcscripCKm, designed for 
the ^ntrai reader, of Mpondo and MpofidoinJse social life. Ic |i 
nnfortumre chat the term "witch doctor" has beeu usedp in both the 
incroduettoo and the eaptiom of the plates, in pbcc of‘diviner/ 
It is Surely preferable to use an accurate tcnii that may not be 
pinicularly widely known rather than a more faniilLir one whicii 
mijally has a false oomiotation. J. A. BARNES 

Mi(i e Lrge^e : I, Africa^ AuscrafiiB. By R. Turin 

iUnimt Tipa^jfim-Eiiitfire T^rmmsr), 1948. P^r j.vj'iVh 
4 ^0^ 3<^ p^dfei jUfJ z maps. /^iVe /nr 
This bulky volume is a compilation of Z91 African and 
46 Aimralbn folktjlcs, entled from many authors and trarulated into 
Italian. Profrssor Pettasoni's sources, as was to be expetned, are the 
best available, and Erohenius, that adept ex^/lnfccai making the 


folktik atttaefivt^ b prominent among dictn. Useful references ate 
givni with each group of talcs. The boot ii csilivcncd with 3 good 
sdecticin of plates, some in colour, iUusttamig the arts of some of 
the peoples repfoerrccd in the text; all have been previoudy pub~ 
lished, though some of them are from radier scarce books. 

WILLIAM FAGG 

The Feeding and Health of Afrlno Schoolchildren. By 

B. T. Shiites. fiom ihe Schi^i ^ 

Studies, Hfiv jerres, JVe. ao. Csipettm*n^ T949, fjp, jri, 126. 
Prife Sio 

Thii ban accoortt of the Kanye Nucririoii Experiment, carried out 
by Df, Scftiim in ficchuanaland Frotcaorare betwceri September, 
194J, and March, 1546. The experiment was intended to ascertain 
the effects on the iiumdcnaL scam of a group of Tswaru school- 
childreii of a daily suppletiient cif stewed vegetables. Because of the 
difrlculfks inhccerit in the dcuation. Dr, Squires wai unable to make 
as fully eoncrotlcd an experiment as he would have wished, and 
there is an adequate practical reason wherrvTr he has been obliged 
to deviate from the stnetese experiuTental standards. A daily 
suppkmtftr of ^pint of stew eontaminig the equivalent of 4 01. 
mixed fresh vegetable; and t oz. legumes was given ro a group of 
schoolchildren, and a simikr group of non-school children fifty 
miles away was used as a cmitral. A dental invesrigarion of the same 
children was also carritid out. The results of the experiment showed 
the supplement to have been a valuable one, diough the actual terms 
of the enquiry were considerably modified by rirought in the second 
y«tt* A. DRY 
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A Total JUriBfi State of the Past: TIh? dvilEzadon of the Inca 
Empire in Ancient Peru, fly iCarffnt. 

SeknioFiim Fennka, C&mmenfatiimrs Lis- 

termim, Pb/. XL 7 , 1 1949. Pp. iSN, Uhs. 

For ihiriy years Professor Karsten has been itudying the past and 
present of the South American Indians, and gives us in this book the 
femlti so as they relate to what w'li once the empire of the fnrai. 
Hh authoritiei are mainly, of coune, the early Spinish, or Spanirh- 
liidian, wTilcn, many of whose w orks have only retcudy become 
avaibble. He gives rather a low place to Garedaw dc Ja Vega, and 
regards as perlnps the most important the chroiucle of Foma Avala, 
first published in 1936. He rdi« also on the arcliTotogical cvy^ice, 
n wcU as on such cusmtu of the modem hidiam as have probably 
conic down from Inrak times^ 

Hn general view is that the Incu uiEmduced little that iwas new 
to the cidture of South Anierica^ but possessed a gcidui for organiza- 
tinn which ctubled them to a large luimbcr ol separate com- 
mimities into what in many respects resembles the modem welfare 
state. There was 3 grmt hierarchy of officials, who controlled every 
aspect of the prc^le^ lives, and while on the one hand all were 
provitkd with spouses and land enough to niainrain them, and care 
was taken of those who were nt k ot crippled, on the other they had 
10 spend a great part of their cinie in working without pay for the 
lyatciu, as such systems w ill, began early to ossify, and 
Frotessor Karstert thinks that the easy vietpry of the Spaniards wai 
due to the fact that at the tune of their arrival it was akeady in 
declkie. 

Ptof^^ Kanteii deals at length with the toetal system, the roads 
and buildings, law and justice, and religion, in which the sun phyed 
an important part, though less than is commonly supposed. 

A ccmtToveeiial chapter ii that on the ^uipu. In oppodition to tnost 
authotities, Profeuof Karsten holds that the iptiptt knots were not 
used merely to record numbers and is a reminder of facts, but 
actiially formed a lyMcm of waiting, in whidi namei .ind events 
could be recorded. It is, however, uj^kely chat his arguments will 
carry convkrion. 

Fie ci3di by reeoniing some p^^n customi, particularly mortuary 
eusroim, of the modein inhabltaTits of what was once the Inca 
etiTpire. Among the Quichua^pcaking Indians of Ecuador a dead 
man's domeiric animals have to be gambled away iii a dioc game 


which goes on all night. The die is eisr ictuss the corpse^ whose 
hand is believed to direct k 

A more adequate revision of the author's Engluli would have 
made this very interesdiig book more comfortable to read. 

RAGLAN 

Exeavadom at Cc^uniatlan, Mitboaotn, Mexico. By R. H. 
Lister. Unrr. e/' New Mexiea Puhi in Anthepaiogy, JVu. 5. 
A/i&Mipjrr^ur, 1949. fjp. 106, 4 pfairs, 36 fcxf fsi. Prise Sl.jO 
This is a painstaking record of excavatkms made on die 
southern shores of Lake ChipjJa, on die borders of Miidioacan and 
Jalisco. It is a most carefully documaited book with all specimens 
cabulated and drsmbed Ln full Tlic earher material excavated 
show^ dighi analogtes to pottery of the ' Colima Complex,' hut 
^esc are not dose enough to make a good case. What is imporunc 
is the appeatante, in the liter part of the period covered at thf site, 
of very jtrr^ng influences of Toliec type. Some of the deigns on 
the incised ware can be exactly paraUeM by wares from as far away 
3S Sacriikicd UbncL The presence of what may be portions of 
wheeled toys in the Tokee horizou is Interesting. Rcadcn will find 
the terminology in the cuudusTon of the btKik rather difrtcult. Thb 
is due to the long delay bctw'cen excavation and publicatiocL The 
author was boinid to use ‘Maeapan' and 'Mixteea-Pucbla CompJe.t' 
to describe phases of tin? culture now equated with the Tdtecs. The 
ditiiigs are, unfornjiiatdy, titfd to the old belief that Tcolihuacan 
was the Toltcc capital, and Mazapan culture traits are thus dated too 
late in time. However, thb does nut disturb the iiDpottant point of 
the excavatkm: at this site a local popubtion became gready 
uifluenced by Toltec culture, but they seem to have abandoned the 
site before dther Tarason or Aztec ailnire traits appeared. Likew'ise 
no trace of Teodbuacano culture has been found at the earlier end 
of the time scale. C. A. BURLAND 

The Exeivadon of Ste. Murie I. fly Kenneth £. Kidd. Totorn^ 
t niu. l^ess (Lendfw: OX-.R), 1949, /^. xh\ 191, 51 plates^ 

J and I a mAtps. PriiY zfij, 

Jesuit missionaries built the first Stc, Marie b and 
ui 1S49 they huntt it. SiiuaEcd near the shores of GcorgLm Bay, ii 
was their biK for work among the Hnrotu, w hose scdeiitary habits 
commended them for praselyfizatioD and whose strategic pantion 
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ansi tDirtmertial ammrn channelled the w«tcm liir nteb through 
tes Qtielsec* liy ilic end of the decade the ni ountiiig fim of [roquou 
a^gresioii had overwhelmed Huru-nia, and StCr Mark stood foiloni 
in a dcrpopulaicd wOdemeu. Taking with dicin the brger bellies of 
the isiartyrcd Brebouf and Lalentatit. die Fathers put the torch to 
their inisiioii and retired id build Ste. Marie li un Chrkmii Isbnd. 
A year bter that too wai abaudoiijcd. 

[u 1941 a party from the Royal Outaiio Museum of ArehMlugy 
directed by Kenneth E. Kidd, Deput)^ Keeper of die Mu5euiii''s 
ErhiiologicaJ CoUectioTi, undertook the excavation of See. Mark L 
Material asshtance was given by the Jesuit Order, The site was 
found to ha^T cDfnprisaJ a subarantial rhidfmc^ a chapel, work¬ 
shop, and minor insblbtions^ prucected by a wall and bastiom and 
Hanked on twu sides by a naoai and diidi. The lower courses, of 
Stakes aud heavy masonry, were tolerably well preserved, but only 
a$ii arid charred fiagnienis remained of the unibef supemrncture. 

Of 40,000 specimens recovered about ono4enth were of iuidnsLC 
sigiiihcancc. Those of European workman^ip included large 
iiuinbcn of nictal fools, utensils and building acccssorici, some 
pottery' and a delicate Venetian glass Hask. Indian artifacts were fewer 
and of known Hurem types^ Diet w^as illustrafed by tish and animal 
bones (sfill in course of idcuiitication) and remains of food planfv 
aU of them nailve to Cartadi. 

TIjc resulis of the excavadoii are of twofold iutcresf. For the 
hiscoriarL they coiifum and supplement contemporary records. To 
die wider field of post-Colunibim archeology their special import¬ 
ance lies tn the pro™cin of an iintuually coinprclicnsive series of 
artifacts of kno^sm date which may help in determining the age of 
other* undated, hnds. Further it is hop^ diac some of the rim hers 
recovered may cotitribute to 1 ticc-ruig calendar for the area. 

Mr. Kidd's book is 1 metieulDus record of paimiakuig wotk^ 
valuable for the light it throw's on the material culture of tfie 
scveiiteenth-cetsiury ^outLci, and evocative enot^h to send the 
reader back CO Francis Paikman. GEOFFREY TURNER 

The Desert People, fly /Ito Jmph, Rosam&nd fl. Spirtr jSFid jTawr 
Chisky. Ckk^ (LiVnV, Chk^ lYcu) MdC.U.P.y 1949. 
Pp, xviu XI pldteJ and 3 nMpt. fVke £2 Sj. 

Fourth of the studies to appear from the joint research 
of the University ofChicago^s Comtninee on Human Devdopmeiit 
and the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, the subject of this 
book is the Hapago Indians of souEhem Arizona. Each of the three 
amhors wrote a section based on her owo research with additional 
iEifDfrtiatioa coumbmed by her colleagues. Mrs. Spicer worked in 
the tnore acculturaced eastern distria* MUs Chesky was h% the 
west c?f die mervation. 

The first secriDU^ by Mr?. Spicer^ presents an adniirabk Muiunary 
of Papago euviroEmictit, hmory and soda] life. Although she was 
liEiiiti^ by the space at her disptJsal IedS pagei)^ nsorc anctiEioii 
might have been devoted to kin and lci>eal groups, less to ritual 
details and <Hhef items not dearly relevant to latex scctioiii. 

Mbs Choky is conccmcd with ‘Growing Up on the Desert* 
(52 pages) i a picture of Papago cluldreti at x verai ago b prcscnted- 
Her tfcaiiiient is &o general thar many of her statements would apply 
ID inciic of the world' r.jj. the tlirce ^ guiding priiudplcs^ advanced— 
young children are bdulgcd^ icniorrty gives aurltKiriEy^ and males 
are superior in startu ro females. 

Tlic third sertioti* Dr. Joseph^, contains the crux of the Indtan 
Education Research Project's original CDiitribudoii co the study of 
pcrsonaliiy^ and culture: physical examinations and a battery of 
psychological tests given to school chdehen. Interpreters were used 
for many of the tests* which were adnuniHered largely by local 
teachers* except for the Rorschach Tesrs, the Thematic Appercep¬ 
tion Tests and the physical cxammatienis, w‘hich w'crc giwn by Dr- 
joseph. The icms thcnuelvcs, the resides presented and the usa to 
whi^ they w^ere put am all subject ro cridciim, Wc am tedd the 
averages of the Arthur and Goodeiiough liitclhgenee Toe fur 
eaiietii and western Papago but not the range. The Stewan 
Emotiorul RcspoEiseTcsl asks die subject what ocE^siom have made 
him sad* bappy^ afiaJd, etc. Thus the results for 'shame' art litfe 
suiEiDEarizcd imder die very broad headings of 'cinbarraAsmciii in 
public*' 'bad behavior' and 'failure, iiiadcquacyi* and compared ro 


the perecntagci of similar respoiuci made by Middle WcsTcfn whke 
childreiL Tt^re is no discussion of the meanings of supposedly 
equivalent entorion w'ords in I'apago (none of the authors spoke 
Papago), Wc arc given no examples of the range of tespoines 
included in a catq^ory, and dbtmctipns bctivccu categories arc not 
ckar^ Wc ate dejued Rorschach Tables as too teehni^ and givoii 
instead. Summary statements like 'dlEiLr InCelleetual approach ScemS 
to be largely subjeedve imctpretatioti, instead of objecrivt and 
analytical' (p. zi 6 ). Ahhough individual dMereiices are said to be 
'quite milked*' oiily a very gemrralixed interpretation of the Ror¬ 
schach results for ah children is ^vcn. The venion of the Themitic 
Apperception Test spcciiUy adapted for Indian gtioups, which is in 
excellent nutrument for penonaUty study, is not discussed. 

Afi appendix gives pcfsanality sketches of eight children, said m 
be unrepresentative^ Why was a greater cHbrt not made in the 
urigiiial iiiVCstigatioii ID acquire iiidividiial data Dii a representauve 
sample ? 

The three sccticdu of the book irc rather poorly related to each 
other. East-w^ese differences within the reservation, aii important 
consideration in the third section, are hardly dUcussed in the earlier 
sectioTu, joKpb*3 ' Is neither defined nur explicitly linked 

with Spiccris 'family* or ^extended lamily.* Compared to its pte- 
dcDtssors in the series* this volume's gtcaiesc dcletis are its lack of 
diieci quoritiom and examples of test rcspoiucs. Earlier volumes 
were, on the w'holcp justly praised as pioneer dfortt for their inte¬ 
grated presentation of social and psychological materials and for 
Bieir useful adminutrativc suggestions- lu this cmc the social and 
psychological materials are less convinciugly related and administra¬ 
tive poli^ is hardly discussed. It is disappointing that tliis latest 
volume in the series is inferior to the others because of superbebl^ 
shon-Cemi field w'ork and confusion as to the most fruitful use of 
psychological teats in anthropology. PAULA BROWN 

King of the Delawares t Tccdyiiscung* By Anfhajiy F, C. 

^ Watliirt, PhHoiklphia (Univ, Penri^dviimia Prf$s), 1949, 

lo / ruaps. Pfict $j.30 

^ This is a well wrkien and well produced biography of a 
Dcbw^iie bidian, Tecdyuscung^ who lived in eisicm Pennsylvania 
during the hist lialfof theeightcctiih cel^Iur>^ Teedyuscungisbiowi] 
mainly for tiii activicks iu the period of the Seven Years War 
(1754-17^3). w'hcfi* although he held 110 tribal office he acted as 
representative of the Delawares in their many ivegodations w‘idi 
other Indian groups and the English, Eiegotiatiotis brought 011 both 
by the w ar and by the increasing European settlement. Mr. Willice^s 
main CDnecm is with the cveua in which Teedymeung directly 
figured^ his aim is to present an example of [ndian-white conflict in 
the d.gh[eei!idi century as w‘ell as to portray TcedyiBcung as an 
ituportaiit Indian of die pedod UnibrtunatcJy, the reasons for this 
cviluatioii are nor made dear. Tccdyuscimg has attracted 
attmtion of many dtroniclcn, but not neoHy enough is known 
about him for a successful biography. Very Uttle is known about the 
Hret thirty yean of hii life: a few pages are devoted to Dcbw'are 
child-rearing and religious beliefs^ then Tcedyuseting d Said to be 
' fimdomcntilly Delaware in pcrsoualiiy' (p. 17). His later yean are 
documented sporadically by the Dccaricms oti w^hieh he came 
into contaa with whites* but ou this evidence two dominant 
murives are ascribed to him* a desire for Indian kaderthlp and a 
desire fur identiri-tution with the whites. The material on Delaware 
social icmctuic is equally sparse, and it ii doubtful whether in this 
volume of Specialized hutoricaJ imerest ethnolDgkcs and social 
anthiopologisti working in ihe am will find answers 10 tnany of 
cheir questiDi^* PAULA BROWN 

Social CliM in Am^nca.t A Manual of Procedure for the 
Measuremeut of Status. By 11^. Ucyd ti'aniCr, 

Kfarikia Mcefarr and ATTvirlH BrJif. {Stinut Rwriardi 

.4aiKitf.rc/* Jitrji 1545^. Pp. xru* 174* to didrij^ 5> roji^rj. 
PtUr 54.13 

In theory, the authors tell Us, every American ii bom free and 
equal* bur in ptactice social doss enters into almi^st every aspect of 
lit, Thdr book describes in great detail the nicthods adopted for 
ascertaining the class smicturc in a given town and pbeing each 
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individiul in hk appropriur cUssv The ficton priudpdiy employed 
air JiTiOujit Slid sotirce of^otne, ocaipjdoii^ and ty^ and dtiiapoq 
of house. Jc winjil hafdly be possible to carry our sueli a lurvcy 
unirfi people of the sajoe ebss bcliavcd in the same wiy^ and it 
^eexiu char they do rhii in America to a greater cxtmE than in. riu$ 
cotuitry. The only deviant mentioned ia an upper clas oian who 
weur on liv-ing in Ito bouse after chc quarter in ^tudi it was sinuted 
had become mdadilouabJe. It rhac clas ii far more imponanc 
to womeu rhan men. Ic ii they who do mort of the wdal cliiubrng^ 
and rhey are leu wililng dkan men to be friendly with people of 
lower cbA 

The authors show that the Marxists ate mistaken in maintaiiiing 
that class dutinmozis ate based solely on mouey. However rich a 
man may be he will not be adnurted to d'kc upper class unless he 
followi an approved occupabon and derives his income from an 
apptos'cd source. Even ihcu he w^ill have dilhcultks if he is 
au immigrant or docs not belong to oun of the higher-graded 
Protestant sects. 

The authors dte a vo-st litcracure on a subject which in this 
country has been almost comptctcly ignored. RAGLAN 

Tbt Negro** Morale- By AmM M- Rtw. UhiV, e/ Mirffttsaia 
1040 - Pp- tSh Efiu $ 2,50 

To a large exten4 srudics of the oda] problem arc con¬ 
cerned witli the nature of attitudes and prcj udicca among 
the dominant group in a funation of nee tcladons, and little 
uictidau has been paid to the reacqtms of the subar^nated group. 
In £ict; howTvcTp the growth of Grdings of mcc cpiisdousnesa 
among Ehc latter is^ sociologically^ of mut^ impoitancc in explain¬ 
ing dK kind of n^donshlp that exists between the OiVP gtouf^, 
and a know'ledge of it is useful^ also^ m predlcciom 

Arnold Rose, who worked with Guniiar Myrdal on An ^incTzriirr 
DiJlrrnirM, has pctfoimcd a valuable service In tracing the de^'elop- 
ment of American Negro nee conscaousness^ or group nsor^, as 
he prefers to term it. Il had its be^nniiigs even in slavery and on 
the plantations but the Negro 'protest^ proper oonuneuiDed with 
the lueetmg of Dr. W, E. D. Du Bots and other Negro intelJeecuih 
1C Niigm ill 1905^ and with the maugurarion, a £cw' years Latcr^ of 


the now vp*eti-knowii N.A.A.C.P. {National AaseHoatkirti for the 
Advanccmcnc of Coloured People). The latter occutoo marked, 
pcthips, the ftnt time that a poup of Negroes cacne rogetliert on 
terms of complete social equality^ with influential White people. 

Since then group morale has been fostered in a mmiber of ways: 
through the personal success, in nadonal and imcrtutkiniJ terms, of 
iiidividoals like Paul Robeson, Marian Anderson, Washington 
Carver^ Joe Louis aid Ralph Bunches Negro poets, antliors and 
writers have addidooilly subscribed to it^ the asschoadoa of outride 
otganiratious and agendcs^ such as trade unions and tiiore par- 
dculatly the CL 0 .+ haj been important. There have also bcai 
vagaries, including the Manim Garvey movement back to AfiHca, 
and the Gommumsc hitervention ^ in as much as the prcigramnie of 
the Commumst party liai miinly involved the idea of a separate 
Negro state, it has not aroused much enthusiasm. 

Probably the priudpal mechaniim today in the general creadou 
□f rate consdoijsnns aibd pride is, as Rwe describes it, the Negro 
press. Its function u not only to propagate the Negro's cauK, but to 
relate nearly every aspect of life to the racii! issue, so that most 
nLTv> 33 ^race' news. The effect of Negro morale is shown most 
rigniffcantly in the politkal advances made m recent years, and in 
the that the Negro is now a real political fierce, even to some 
exemr in the Soittk lx is also evidenE th^l a large iiuinber of leading 
Negroes look for the future solution of the race problem mainly in 
terms of this kiud, and there is no doubt that tl^ E^or, in cdfn- 
hmarioii with liberal White opininii, has produced improsive lejuJa, 
There have been the Fair JEiuployineut Practice Committee, intto- 
duoed during ihe roceur w'ar, the abolition of the White - primary,* 
and marked sucoesses in the legal contesting of discriminitioti. 

It hi* ro be remembered, however^ that the Negro 'protest,* in its 
most effective sense, is still laigdy a ereaeijon of the Nonh, wbjtae 
aim it is chkJly in operation. In. mou Northern arms the Negro 
constitutes a small minority. In the Soudu whetr his prescrkce is 
numcrimily gteatcr, pgjtkukrly in some rural sectiom, dieie is the 
pptimtiility in White minds of a deftnitc racial throat, as nidt, should 
Negnici become fully vocd and atticulatc as Negroes; and this 
suggests that the solution w^ill have to be sought rather in dtexnative 
ways, K_ L. LITTLE 



Sritisli Prchiitory. By Siuan PtggotL Hoffft University Lihraty ef 
Afpdfm Kfwwkfjff, .\b. ioj. O.D.P., 1949. 1^. aoS. 

With the publication of this book the excuse no longer 
exists for cdutated Briians that to leam anything about ihe early 
inhabitanis of tlscir land they must plough through detailed text- 
booki. Here is a lucid and well balanced account of the resulb of 
mcxlern research prueqting prdristotic Britain in its appropriate 
European, indeed Old World, $ctting^ Proftswr FiggOCt is one of 
the leading cxpoomtsofthatfchool cdpreJiisroricacdnedi^^ which 
is not conBeut meroly to elaborate lypoLogiet and systems of 
chrono!ogj% but which uudcrsnndf the uccoidry to rceapcufii as 
much as possible of every aspect of the life and activities of ancieui 
pcoplcSf In this syntbesii of British prehistoEy, tlic evidence for the 
cconomk, social and religioui content of identiiiabLe culture groupi 
fomu the body of interpretation, and nowhere are to be found 
disemdom on die dcveki|inTcnt of cetamlc or tool forma as ends in 
thcnuelvn. The mmoducro^ note impresses upon the reader that 
statemenu of interpretatioti in the roxr mmr be taken as only 'in the 
presem state of our knowledge,' and it Is rme of rhe most refroriiijig 
and reassuring features of British arriueology at the present time that 
thk attitude of opcrt-mmdcdnesi h so upheld. It would do leu than 
justice to the book to attempt any Himmarizing cDmmmtary on it* 
chapeen, all of wltkh aro stimulating and rmportanlp but perhaps of 
special value to aO roadens will be me tirst {±apcer (Arduologieal 
Technique and the Nature of the Evidenro) aid last (T^ Iron 
Age). The former deali with the aiim, namro and histoiy' of 
ardtJeokigy and prbbistoryi and iHustratn the ramiffcations of 
itiodeit} afckuldgical practEce and its caOf an the natural 
The latter chapeer is conceroed with the threshold of hiitory^ and the 


inferonces of language and literary tradition. The immigration of the 
Celtic tribes during tfie latter half of the first millemiitmi a.c. on 
uow be imderttood against a wide Euxopcan background of 
turbukucep and with the arrival of the BeJgic tribes, mucked by the 
menace of Teutonic and Roman arms in Gauh ^0 first light on 
political motivesp ampli^ing the heretofore impersonal material 
culture, £s provided for Britain. It ia at this stage, too, that the first 
man in Britain w'hose name is knowiip Caaivcllaumis, makes his 
appearanoe, and ihe Use dozen pages of the book offer a mirhig and 
vivid sketch of the fomincs and intrigues of the Belgic prmces in the 
face of Roman conquer 

The chapter htadiugi retain the old farmiiUries of 'Me&olkhir,' 
* Bronze Age,* ctai but It h made dear in the text how these terms 
have been outgrowti, and one may $U3pCf:t that before long Professot 
Piggott will hdp to esabllsis some new and more appropriate 
general terminology. The limitation in cost of the Home Univeniry 
Library scriei forbids the me ofillustiatiojis, so that it is a pity that 
no campletneritary vaJume of pictures can be Tecomcncr]i^ to 
assut roaden quite unacquainted with the oiaroriaL ft is ta be hoped 
that at some time Professor Pi|^ott will wtsec such another synthesis 
of British prehistory supported with maps and diustratioui of the 
kind 10 long admiim in his moaographi. G. E. POWElX 

Trellebarg. By Rnif Akrlund, Nwdiske F&ftidminder^ Fbh IF* 
Part L Ccjpifki^, 1948, Fp, 196, 

The tile of Trollebotg Iks in W«t SeeUnd» three to 
four kilomciM from the coast of the Great Belt. Thii com- 
prehetuive and exccDently produced work recoids the excav-itiotu 
undertaken there by the National Museum of Daauvuk under Foul 
Norlund &om to 1941, and armmpts an mterpmation of die 
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very rcin^k^ble daccvqrii^ dicn made there, Ii is in viith a 

very fijO Biglish siunina^. The carUcsE wideisieiit on the site wii 
A Ncolithie otif of the tnl^dle Pa^gc Gravx period; it has already 
been dcKtibcd us Eoglish by Dt. Thertd Mathlusrn {Am Afiho'iii, 
VpI. XV, p. 77>; next came aii Early Iran Age scttknicnt here 
d«CTibcd by C,). Decker. An imfijn^^l scnlement of the teiidt 
cetitnfy with interesting evidence ot psgan sacrificial riiics was 
Icvdled for the constniction^ in the decade before a.u. icxm, a( a 
Viking itronEhoH of the type described ui aaga and legend a$ 
Jonisberg. An Snner Circiilax earthwork picroed by four gata ai the 
four cardinal pointi i$ the main feature of dm DanisJ] Joimberg: 
in each of tiic four sectots iwcie four houses arranged in a square 
block. An outer w^ard contained fifteen bouses of the same ^ape 
and dimcnaioiu arranged radially* and a ccoietcry of rnhumadon 
graves. All die houses were of the same boar-shap^ type^ with 
carved longitudinal ados and irraight-cut pble ends; the whnle 
house split into three looins. Norluiid compares the houses in shape 
wirh the hogback graves &oni England, aiid the Kordula shrinn—a 
casket of elfc-ham plates and gilded bronxe belonging to die 
treasure of Kammin. Othedral in Pomeraoia. 

Nodund interprets Trellcborg as a community of warriors 
quartered there widtout their fiunilic^—a traming camp or winter 
quartets for the youth of West ScelauiL Most of die graves wem of 
young or youngish men betw'cen twenty nid forty years old. The 
site was wnnancntly iohafaiced, for a ploughshare and many short 
scythe bLdcs tvere found. \u construction must have been a very 


large undcrrtakiiig; ir has been calcuLnicd that BjOOO great trees must 
have been luulcd to the site^ and Ptofessor Jessen cstiinatci that to 
obtain these a good joo acres of forest tnnsf have been cleared of 
ics fuU-grqwm trees. The whole utKlertaking w^ most accuraldy 
plaiuicd; the unit of measurement diroughout was the Roman 
foor+ and the pbn and all the measurements reveal a careful geo¬ 
metrical sysfciti and niatheniatical predsioji of a high otder. 

The idea ii very convincingly put forw^ard that Trefleborg was a 
camp CDtutrueted under Sweyn Forkbeard in preparation lor his 
great campaign agahut England* and that the hcriuigc of Roman 
reciskin aiKl layout so obvious in its plan may have been acquired 
y the Danes in England. Notlund even suggests tliat in Warham 
f^amp in Norfolk we may have the protorype of the Trtlkborg 
sice. Achuictcdly St, George Gray"s excavadons in 1914 and 1929 
dated Warktiii to the first to third centuries A,I>. [..ditf. Jmitw., VoL 
^llh F' 399)h but these sverc only trial excavadani^ aud^ as 
Nortuiid fuggearsp the stfe may have been re-used by the Vikings^ 
This is much more than an excavation report. It U a fiisdruting 
piece of historkal and sociological research* dearly set out and 
adniftably argued. Each one of tbc housos at Trclleborg could have 
slept 75 men—the crew of a Viking longthip—and, when fully 
occupied, TreUeborg could have accommodated between i,ocm 
and ip5oo iuen_ It is by building up th«c tdLtng details that Norluiid 
and his dimnginihcd team of coUaboratois paint a most vivid and 
real picture of tfiis remarkable Viking strongbokL 

GLYN E. DANIEL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


InduLE] Cave Paintings. Cf. Mak, 1935, ^5 

Slltf—^Somc yisurs ago E drew' attcntioii to rig. 10 in 
Professor Gordon ChOdc'i Ntw m the Akti Aiuxmt 
Eatf and pointed out the inaccuracies in it* particulaily the 
absence in the original of any kind of arrow or harpoon, knowing 
fuD well that sooner or later soiitconc would use ihc supposed 
presence of such an object as cvixicncc in support of some statement. 
In spite of my letter this has now, perhaps inevitably, happened : 
Mi^ G. R. Levy has reproduced the figure on p. 32 in her boc4c 
The Gdfp qJH orn and made reference on p. 4! to the ‘arTow's^ I 
Can only repeat that this was one of the things which 1 checked 
during my visit to the Singhanpur Cave and that there ij not a sign 
of ch^ arrows. 

While We arc on the subject of Endian cave paintm^ the follow¬ 
ing may be of inteiRt. In a recent New Delhi publication of the 
Department of Archxology of die Ministry of Education, eufided 
in hwfj'u, Tcfeience is made to a cave with piinriogs on 
the Facbmarhi pbteau called Biinia Deny. When I ncs saw this 
name on p. 7^ of die Guide toPadimaihi, 1 indulged in dl manner of 
orthographical whinuies, such as BunU Bheri., to no Fctt|iosc 
wbatsoever. In 1944 I was to revisit Pachmarhi and for the amt 
visit the Civc of Bunia Berry* when I kamed that the finders of this 
cave (who were searching at the time for the nearby Samboume 
Caves), had caJkd it Bank Bury because they thought that it was 
Juit ibc sort of pbcc where a Aumia would bury bis gold. I fed that 
there is a lesson in this somewhere, D. GORDON 

Notwiffi 

The Comuig of Iron to the Bantu i Cf. Man, ^ 95^* 

Sm,— Mr, G, A. Wainwright ii reported to have said, 
in the comae of Im nibgiuded artempts to cAtrict 
histoty fiom myth, that the qiithet *whitc' was applied 
in the Sourhefn Angh>-Egyptian Sudan to the Khartoumcri and 
Egyptian troops, 1 do not know to what tribe or tribes Mr, Wain- 
wnght refers, and am speak only ibr ihe Loniko of thirty-odd 
years ago. They eunridered mcp though I was not parricubriy 
rubicund, to be a red mam RAGLAN 

NfiVe 

But do not nuny prinurive peoples reserve their w'ord for *w'hite' 
for people of a light^ shade [km ^rniselvcf in what they conceive 
to be [he lame, or a relaced, colour rac^e* while Europeans arc 
corukkred to be of a quite diJSereiit colour* such as pink? In other 


w'ords, •w'hile' is norm^y used in i relative, nut in an absolute* 
Sense, even in Europe—where pure white is very seldom to be seen; 
OUT ^ white' loaf is in fact light browo.—Eo. 

TabWr Weaving in the Near Emit 

Sin, — In view of the intcTcst attaching to the braid- 
weaving process known as tablet weaving (frrerrdtefluvkefri) 
as a speriklked technique in the andent world* it Is worch 
while putting 00 record some modem examples from the Near 
East obtained in 1943, Ail were braids intended for, or made up ai, 
headitalh and hafness for cameb or mules, 

1, Gnm. Four rpedmcns of braids were obtained from an old 
harness-maker in the CM City in June, 1943 . He said that the oblet- 
wxaving process was^ 10 far ai he knew, obsolete among baroess- 
makets in Cairo, and Ills samples w‘crc very old stode. Of ikmc 
braids one ccttainly aiiil the resr probably were made by tablet 
Weaving, 

(n) Black, white, red and buff threads, woven on 34 fbur- 
holcd tablets, tumed iit one direction until half-woven and then 
Tcvcrscd to untwist w'arp. 

(&) Red, blue and white threack- The actual weaving pattern 
is akin to twill* and it has tin twist chamacristk ot tablet 
weaving. But it is almost ccnainly w^aven on 44 tw'o-holcd 
tabicb with rive more on each side for the border, erne dtread 
of cadi colour in each tablrt, red and blue for the centre md 
while and blue for the border. The fint li tablets of pattern 
with red threads uppermost for the first shed,« with blue upper- 
must» 1red. Alternate tablets are turned for second ihed^ ilii: 
reminder turned for third shed so that iS bltie, S red, I’S blue 
are on lop, altcnutv Cibkti for fourth shed, the fifth ai frm, ete. 
Tbe five edge Cablets move with the outside pattern tabkr. 
Each tablet moves alEetmtely backwards and forwards. 

(c) Red, black and while. 

(d) Red* blue, black and white. These have almost identical 
paiiems and colouring, and their method of m^nufiictuie is 
not dear. But it is pcsiibte that they crould have been made by a 
tablec-weavifig process, 

2. Jmitclcm. Two spedmem of braids were obtiincd riom the 
bazaar in June, 1943* of modem manufacture. 

(a) White, red and bUck threads* woven on 10 four-holed 
tablet}* turned in the same direction all along. 

(fr) Red* grey and white threads. Identical weaving to Cairo 
(c) and (d), atid presumably w^oven by the same [echniqiief 
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Broken obaincd from intiletcer sit this 

vilbge ill the Clundn viliey^ 120 mUa somh of Lch, iij September, 
194J. He that the tablet w^vin^ of braidi for bamc^i wii doiiff 
by the meii* at opposed to ordiiiajy textile? woven by the women. 
Fawn and brown, woven on ij fonr-holed tableti. Fbyr quarcer- 
turiis in one directian and fo4ir in the other to make the diamond 
pattern. Of d^e tablet-woven braids, aO the panerm C3^pc Cairo (fr) 
dqKiid on varying the lide from which the Eiblen arc threaded, 
which concrob the direction in whkh the warp threads twiit. 

STUART PrCGOTT 

Univn^ity {}/Eifmhur^h AUDREY S. HENSKALL 


AjithropoJofdcal liutrumEnt? 

— Sia,—The increadjig revival of intcrett in the quantitative 
1 y 3 biometric, as eontrasiKl with the * irabed^ye,’ approaeb 

to problems of physical anthtopology raise? in acute form 
the question of the present liigh Cost of bbomtoxy and field 
apparatus. As a result of the war^ almost aU the firms in diu coimEry' 
from which iiuittimenti used ro be obtainoi no longer make them; 
and the pikes of those supplied from ibrcNid are nowadays often 
quite prohibiEivCp having for the inosr part been trebled, and in some 
eases even quadniplcdp $uitc 19J51. 

Efibrts have been made tn induce more than one Drirish roneem 
to remedy the defidi by undertaking the niaiiulacUire of the sinipber 
types of caliper, etc., but, with the exceptions noEed Uter, it would 
appear that they cannot both be turned out up to standard aud sold 
at a rvasotiable figure. I wish rherefore to invite die attention of 
anthropoLogisti to the fact that, after a period of coal and nickel 
shortage, Abawerk (Alig und Biumgartd) of Miiilerstr. 37-31^ 
Asclutfcnbiirg, Bavaria, have resumed production of much of their 
moderately priced anthropological equipment. 

I give, fiisin the Abawerk caralogue tiumbcrMccondly anditu 
the English (ajid oceasiondUy abo die German) designation of each 
irem; thirdlyp the page+ preceded by the inlEial ^M.,* in Volumes L 
Hid J1 of the second edition (l of Maniu's Lrhrhuch in which it 
is descnbed; and, finally^ ins price in sterling currency, f.Orh. 
Hamburg or Bicmcni os at the end ofJiniCp 1950, Abawerk state that 
orders can nortiially be filled wsthin tour to eight weeks of receipt. 

No. tOl^ Ma^lut^ype Anthropouieter^ M riA, and No. loa, 
straight crossbars fbt same, M.rji, £6 9?. No. 103, curved 
c^bars for same* M.iji, tp/. ftd.; No. io8p spreading caliper 
{ToiUr^iricfi), M.134* £} uj. lod.; No. no, sliding caliper (Gfril^ 
-ffirfcr/)* M. uy, £i i ir. jd; No. % ty, auricular Judghi needle for use 
with anrhropometer* M.jyi, £t gj, lU,; No. 118, MohiSDn'i 
attachable goniometer (AmrrckifoKictmftrr), M.IJ4, ^^4 ys. ; 
No. 12 Sp Weinert's endoerauial caiipcr (bi^t^l-irnffaMCinirkrl), 
M.j99, £} IJ4, jdt No. 127 p stand for anchropomrter, 
tyj. lod.; No. 130, vice to supputt skulls for use wids dilfmnt types 
of enmiophorc (Sduik'tdiyftO, M.602., £4 5s. gd.; No, i j i, stand 10 
mount skulls in rhe standard horizortcai plane for exhibition pur¬ 
poses {SihMthtsiivfiif M.j7p 17/. lod; No. 132, 

cubic craniophorc* M.601, £9 7;^, 7rJ. * base for cubic cranJophonr, 

M.ttor^ hSj, id.: No. 134, MoUison^pc cTaniophore, 
jC 5 _ 3 :^‘ No. MamnT craniopbonr with stand 

M-393, £i ijs. No^ 131, ^itadve' goaiometerp 
59 i. iC^o IS. lid,; No. 140^ pcfigraph* £tl 5 *. od.'. 

No. 141. horuontal needle iPandkkaiztr)^ M.603* 25 cm, long, 
£i od, 40 cm. long, £i 13^. cd,; No. 142, paraUclograph* 
jC 9 Oj. od-: No. 143, ostcophore [^flMrkmrlLr/iV)^ 

£1 8#. 8d.; No. I4jp diopEOgfaph, M.50, £36 itSkf. od.; No* 154, 
ccHordinatr caliper, Nf.ipi* £7 131* 3d. 

The London Instrument Company, LieL, Newnhaiiii Mill, 
Cambridge, sell MoUison's cylinders for the direct measurement of 
cranial capacity, with mustard seed, by Urekinger's tc^nique (see 
Tildeslcy and Daira-Majumdcr^ ^dnrff. J. Phys. A^thr&p., p.f_p VoL 2 ^ 
194j)- a wooden 'pusher/ for £j; arsd a Hcpbum-typc o^co- 
metric hoard can be bought for £3 3J. from Mnsn. Andrew H. 
Bai^, 33-39 Lothian Street, Edkib^h. The last is a wtIJ tried 
device* and several of ihc Abawerk insirunicnts mentioned abow, 
purchased in 1946 and used smcr Bkii in die Duckw orth Uboiatory, 
have proved very satisfactory. 

j. C. TREVOR 
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An tlp-to-Hdife Shaman (iUnstf^itd) 

^goi are a group of settled Luwbnd 
ly D (Sakai) living in a pcmmient ^nlbgc in the lower 

Perak regioii of Malaya. TTiey osvn their own rubber 
pLmcarions and employ thdf O'wn Chin^ tappers. The beadman 
of this group, BagaSp 11 a noced shamaji [wjiyun^ in the local version 
of the CenErai Senoi language] whose services arc in dejuand from 
local Malays^ Indiana and Chinese as well as aborigincsi of his own 
grcHip. hi ceremonies connected with the removal of sickness he 
uses the convenfiona! spirit boat (fig. i), hut recently a modem 
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touch has been added by ihc parallel employnicnt of a model 
aeroplane (fig. 2J, This modej, which is an obvious copy of a 
Sunderland aircraft, a ty pe used by the Royal Air fcnrce in this arra* 
was comtt^cd to infiucncc die local police authoriTies to release a 
man of this group who had been dctaiiied under the emergency 
tvgubtioiu. Ic w^ equipped with a sub-machine gun to * shoot' 
any evil spirits aiienipcmg to iiitetcept it in its passage. It appears 


FlC. 2 


that thia vfaS a succcisfiiJ innovadon, as the man w'as almost iinmc- 
diately relrHcd. 

Thu is an hicemsting example of the impact of utodeni ideas on 
Malayan ahodgina] traditional culiure. Another group, the Oragn 
Kanaq in Johopc, arc now^ making small play-cam for their eliildren 
w^di double back whecliH in miitarion of the heavy timber lorries 
used in tlidr area, and I have abo seen model motor boau instead of 
die normal dugouta made by ocher groups. 

Adiw tw AhQfij^mff, 

Kmla Lumpttr, MoLsya p, D, R. WILLIAM S-HUNT 
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tangkhul naga pottery-making 

Phpittgraptif By Afrf. F. S. Btnt 





















TANGKHUL NAGA POTTERY-MAKING* 

by 

MHS. r. N* BETTS 


Tbc wo Tajtgkiuil Naga villages of Nungbi 
Kitulcii and Nutigbi Klitmao Jic at aii altitude of 
3 ,Sqo feet on a ridge lo miles to the north-eaic of Ukhrul, 
in wliai was until 194$ die State of Manipur. Tlieir sitiiadou 
near ihe only suitable beds of elay gives them a monopoly 
of pottery-making in die TangkJiijl Naga area* and die 
method employed is interesting. 

The demonsttadon here described and illustrated took 
place in 1939. The scene was the village street of Nungbi 
Khunao^ but normally die potters work in the open spaces 
behind or beween the houses or in any other convcnictic 
place. Not all the villagers are potters and tho^ who arc 
appear more prosperous than most of dieir fellows. 
Both the men engaged in the demoiisiiratioii wore large 
wine-red Tangkhul doths of a type beyond the moms of 
orduiary villagers and dierefote worn almost cxdusively 
by headmen and the vvdUto-do, while one of die two 
owned Avhat was still more plainly a luxury' producCp a 
w^hitc wool sweater iiiiportcd ftom die nurket at Implial 
50 miles away. The tools the potters used were simple: 
a wooden rice pesticp a shurp-cdged sliver of bamboo^ a 
wooden trough for niixingp and two small wooden paddles 
or beaters. 

A tew pieces of friable grey rock were first pounded in 
the trough witli die rice pestle and reduced to powder 
(Plate la). Dried and powdered day was tlicii mixed vi^th 
tht: gri t and tlic whole was moistened with water and mixed 
to die right consistency widi a wooden paddle- The 
mixture was then pounded witli die pestle until snioodi. 

The potter now di^dded die clay into two pieces of 
une<]ual size. The smallcrp which w^as to form the base of 
die potp he made into a rouiidp flat cate five inches across 
and set aside on a hoard on a wooden pedestal. The larger 
was shaped into a strip 18 inches lone, four inches wide and 
rather mote than an inch thick and laid on a sloping plant 
(fi)* It was next heati^ out with the hand until its thickness 
was reduced to half an inch, ajid then die potter trimmed 
die edges with the longp sliarp sliver of bamboo* 

Now came die most uiteresting seep. The potter took a 
section of giant bamboo (an ordinary household water 
vessel was used), laid it on the strip of clay and rolled die 
scrip up round it (c). He then trail sferreo bodi clay ajid 
bamboo together to the basct stt them uprighc on it and 
gently shook die clay strip loose from the bamboo without 
losing the circular shape which the bamboo had given it (d). 
When the strip was satisfaciorily adjusted to the base he 
removed the bamboo, joined the ends of die strip together 
and Joined the low'cr edge of the strip to the base. 

* H'lV/j Pldfe i 


The potter now began to move slow^hr backwards 
round the pedestal, beating on the outside of the pot with 
3 wooden paddle and pressing against this from the inside 
with liis left hand so as to diin and shape the walk (f). 
This took 20 minutes and w'as die longest single stage in the 
process. When the pot had assumed its final shape he 
attached two rolls of clay as handles, trimmed them and the 
rim with die bamboo sliver and, with the same instrunieiit, 
scraped smooth the outside of die poth Finally he cue the 
pot from die board (/) and it w^as ready for drying and 
firing. The preparation of this handled pot took 30 
minutes* 

Pots are first sun-dried for some day^j the period depend¬ 
ing on the weather^ and are dieii stacked in heaps on the 
vilLge outskirts, covered with brushwood^ and fired. 
Potiery-making is carried on during the winter in the 
relatively long shek period allowed by the Tangkhul 
system of cultivation on irrigated terracci, and in diose 
montlis the columns of smoke which artsc from the two 
Nungbi villages as the firing of pots proceeds can be seen 
for many miio round. The finislicd w^are is blacky some¬ 
what coarse, gritty^ in texture, and strong. No glaze ts 
applied and it is not decorated in any ivay* It is used for 
cooking, and for the preparation and storage of fermented 
rice and rice beer. It is traded to and used in all the 
neighbouring Tangkhul villages svithin convenient range, 
only those scrtlemrijts which lie in the fooihilb obtaining 
their pots from Manipuri sources in the Iniptial plain, 

Manipuri pottety-makiiig is itself perhaps worth a brief 
mention in this connexion. It is carried on during the dry' 
winter mondis at various places in the Manipur valley, 
notably in die so nth-east comer, in the vicinity of S huganu, 
where diere arc considerable beds of clay^ Among the 
Tangkhuk the potters arc all men, but among die Manipuris 
both men and women carrj^ out tlic work. The process of 
niajiu&cturc is chiefly notable for the curious method of 
shaping the pot. After die cby lias been kneaded and pre^ 
pared, die potter sLis down on the ground and balances a 
wooden bt^d some 2 feet stjuare on his knee* He then 
throivs die lump of prepared clay on to the middle of the 
board and cunts the fatter round and round with his left 
hand while shaping the clay wldi his right* The turning 
movement is not, however, contiiiuous; it is interrupted 
from time to time w^hilc che poiter uses both hands on die 
pot. After the pot has been formed it is removed from the 
board for die final stages, when it is scraped smooth and 
trimmed with bamboo tools, much as in the Tangkhul 
method. The finished ware is largely sent for sale to che 
principal market at ImphaL 
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SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY: PAST AND PRESENT* 

THE MARETT LECTURE, 1950 

by 

PROFESSOR E. E, EVANS^PHITCHARD 
President fif ihe Royal Anthrapi^litgiml Institute 


Mr, Rector, Fellows and ScHoUrt I ^lavc been 
gready honoured by your invitadon to deliver this 
lecture in commemoration of Rector Manctt^ a great 
teacher of sodal anthropology' and my friend and counsellor 
for over ewenty years, I am touched also, Mr, Kecror^ at 
delivering it in diis ^miliar hall. 

[ have chosen to discuss a few very^ broad c|uesrions— 
questions of method. The considerable advances made m 
sodal anthropology during the last ihirry' years and die 
creation of new departments in several iiniversirics would 
seem to require some reflection on what the subject is, and 
which dirccrion it is takings or ought to take^ for anthro- 
pology^ fia.s now ceased to be an amateur pursuit and lias 
become a profession. There is a disdsion of opinion on these 
matters among andirqpobgists themselves, broadly between 
those who regard die subject 3$ a natural science and tliosc 
who^ like myselO regard it as one of die hnnianirics* and 
this division, which reflects quite differciiE sentiments and 
values^ is apparent whenever there arises a discussion about 
the methods and ainrs of the discipline. It is perhaps at its 
sharpest when the relations between anthropologv and 
history are being discussed, and since consideration of this 
difficult question brings out the issues most clearly% I shall 
devote a lar^ part of my lecture to it. To perceive how 
these issues have come about it is ncccssarj' to cast onr eyes 
back ov«- die period of the genesis and early development 
of the subject, 

Oryjyfi^ 

A subject of scholarsliip can hardly be said to have 
autonomy before ic is taught in the universiries. In that 
sense $ooal anthropology is a very new subject- In another 
sense it may be said to have begun widi the eaihest specula- 
riom of mankind^ for e veiy^where and at all d Jiies men lia ve 
propounded theories about the nature of human socieiy, 

[n this Sense there is no deflnite point at which social anthro¬ 
pology can be said to have begun, Ncvcnhelcsst there is a 
point beyond which it is hardly profitable to trace back its 
development. This nascent periw of our subject was die 
middle and late dghreendi century. It b a chdd of the 
Enlightenment and bears throughout its hbtor)- and today 
many of the diaractcristic feacures of its ancestry. 

In France its lineage runs from Mc^tesquicu and sucli 
writers as D^Alembcrt^ Condorcct, Turgor^ and in general 

* DsUvcfcd m Exetfr CcHe^ Hall, Oxfird, 3 Jmi, 1350, TJjf 
puhlitation of fhif Icfmn in full has hy the 

germom aaim qf tkt Lgstmrr in the leanrt/n la this purpatt. 

It mU M dmtht ht qf guat intavjf 10 all students 4 atuhr^pal^kal 
theory^ attd the Hm. Editor ixptfsxs the ft™ that if u'lJ/ give rhr to 
disatsma in the eonfspwdente mitrMtti 
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die Encyclopardbts^ to Saint Simoii^ who was the first to 
propofse clearly a science of societJ^ and to his one^mc 
disciple Comte^ who named the science sociology. This 
stream of French philosopliical rationalism was later, 
through die writings of Durkheim: and his students and 
Levy'-Bmhl, who wTre in the direct line of Saint-Siuionian 
tradition, 10 colour English anthropology' stronglv. 

Our forebears were the Scottish moral philosophers^ 
whose vsTitings were typical of the dgliteciith ccniury: 
David Hume^ Adam Smithy Tliomas Reid, Frances Hutehc- 
son, DugaJd Stewart^ Adam Ferguson, Lord Kanies and 
Lord Monboddo. These winters took their inspiridon 
from Bacon,. Newton and Locke, though they were also 
much influenced by Dcscaries, They msisted that the study 
of soderics, w'hich they regarded as natural sysceuis or 
or™isnis, must be empirical and diat by the use of the 
ijiduciivc method ic would be possible to explain thetn in 
terms of general principles or laws in the same way as 
physical phenomena had been explained by the physiebts, 
[t must also be normative. Natural Itiw is derived from a 
study of human nature, which is in all societies and at all 
times die same. These w^riicrs also believed in limitless 
progress and in law's of progre$$. Man, being everywhere 
alike^ must advance along cenain lines through set s^ges of 
develop men tt and these stages can be h^-pothctically recon¬ 
structed by what Dugald Stewart called conjectural history^ 
and what later becatne kiiowTi as tlie comparati ve method. 
Here w'e have all the ingredients of anihropoJogical theory' 
in the nineteenth century' and even at die present day. 

The WTiicrs I have ineiitioned^ both in France and 
England, were of course in the sense of iheir rime philoso¬ 
phers and so regarded themselves, hi spite of all their talk 
about empiricism they relied more on introspection and 
0 prmi reasoning than on obscr^'arion of actual soderieSr 
For the most part they used facS to illustrate or corroborate 
theories reached by speenbdon. It was not rill the middle of 
ihc nineictmth century chat systematic studies of soda! 
insdtucions w'ere conducted w'ith some attempt at scientitlc 
rigour. In the decade between 1S61 and JS71 tncre appeared 
books which we regard as our early classics: Mainers 
Andent LnJi^ Bachoicn^s Dtts Mutkrrcdu (jS6i}^ 

Fustel de Coulangcs^ Ltt QVc iwdqttc McLeiuiaifs 

/ViiJirnVc A'ftirr^fr (18^5), Tylor^s Rc^arehefs nrhi she Endy 
Histury 0J' Manbind [1^65), and Morgan's T/ic Systems if 
CtfftSitngumitY (1S71). Not all tliesc bwks w'erc concerned 
primarily with primitive societies, though diose that were 
least coticemcd with them, like Andaif were dealing 
with comparable bisritutions at early periods in the develop¬ 
ment ofhbcorical soded^. It was McLennan and Tylor 
in this countrvt and Morgan in America, who first treated 
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primitive; iocicrdc^ a$ n subject which might in ic^lfengage 
the sttcncioii ofscHoiis senobrs. 

i^ineiecntti-Ctiitiiiy Anthfop^>logy 

The nutliors of this decade, like those of die generarion 
before them, were anxioas to rid the study ci social insdtn- 
rions of mere speculation, TJieyp aJsOp tnouahi that they 
c(Jijld do this by being striedy empirical ano by rigorous 
use of the coinparative liistoncal method. Uaing this 
method tlseyp and those who followed them, wrote many 
large volumes purporting to show the origui md develop^ 
ment of social insiitutioiisir the developnicnt of mono¬ 
gamous marriage Groin promiscuit)% of property from 
communism, of contract from staUis^ of industry from 
nomadism, of positive science from dieologyp of 
monotheism from animism. Somerinics, especially when 
treating religion, cxpbnatiom were sought in terms of 
psychologic^ origins as well as in terms of historical 
origins. 

f iicse Victorian anthropologists were men of outstanding 
abilirVp wide learning and obvious iniegrit)^ If they over¬ 
emphasized resemblances tn custom and belief and paid 
insnfficent attcution to diversitieSp they were mvestigaring 
a real and not an imaginar)' problem when they attempted 
to account for remarkable similarities ui societies widely 
separated in space and dine; and much of permanent value 
has come out of their researches. Nevertheless^ it is difficult 
to read their theoretical coiismtctioiis today without irrita¬ 
tion, and at times we foci embarrassed at what seems 
complacency. We see now diat diough their use ot the 
comparadve inediod allowed them to separatiC the general 
from the particular^ and so to classify social phenomena^ 
the explanations of these phenomena which diey put 
forward amounted to little more than hs^thetical scales ot 
progress, at one end of which were placed forms oi insdtu- 
dons or belief as they were in ninetcciith-ccntury Europe 
and America^ while at the other end w'cre placed dieir 
anutheses. An order ofstagt^ was then worked out to show 
what logically might liave been die history ol dcvclopmcpt 
from one en d of the scale to die odier. All that remained to 
be done was to Inuit through edtnologita! literature for 
examples to dUistratc each of these stages^ It is evideni that 
such reconstructions not only imply moral judgments but 
must always be conjectutal; and that in any ease an insdtu- 
don is not to be understood, tar less explaincdp in terms of 
its origins* w'hether these are conceived ol as begitmingSp 
causes or merely, in a logical sense, its simplest forms. For 
all their insistence on empiricism in the study of social 
inscitutions die nineteenth-century andiropologists were 
hardly less dialectical, specubdve and dogmatic than the 
moral philosophers ol die preceding century* though they 
at least felt that they bad to support their constructious with 
a wealth of factual evidence* a need scarcely felt by the 
moral pliilosophers^ so that a very^ amount of original 

literary research was undertaken and vast repositories of 
ethnological detail were stocked and systcjiiaacaily 
arranged, as, to mention the largest ol these storehouses, in 
The Goiden 


k is not surprising that the anthropologists ot the last 
century wrote what diey regarded ^ history» for all coii- 
temporaDCous learning was radically lustorical, and at a 
time when history in England was stUl a hterarj- art. The 
genede approach, which had borne impressive fruits in 
philology, was, as Lord Acton has emphasized* appareni tn 
law, econoniics, science, theologj'and philosophy. There ssas 
everywhere a passionate endeavour to discover the origins 
of everything—^the origin of species, the origin ol religion, 
the origin of law and so on—an endeavour alwaj-s to 
expbin die nearer by die farther which, in reference to 
hisiory proper* Marc Bloch calk " /j lifuihic da * 

hi any case, 1 do not think that die real cause of confusion 
was, as k generally supposeth that the niiicEccnrh^ccntury 
anduropologists believ^ in progress and sought a method 
by which they mighi m^onstruct haw it liad come about, 
for they were well aware that their scliemata tvcrc hv- 
potheses wluch could not be finally or fully verified. The 
cause of confusion in must of their writings is rather to be 
looked for in the assumpdon they had inherited from 
the EnJightcniiienc iliat societies arc natural s^rstems or 
organisms which have a necessary course of development 
that can be reduced to general principles or laws. Logical 
consistendes were in consequence presented as real and 
necessary cOnnexious and lypological classificaiions as both 
historical and inevitable courses of development. It will 
readily be seen how a combination of die norion ofscicndGc 
bw and tliat of progress leads in aiithropolow, as in the 
pliHosophy of history* to procrusceaii stages* the presumed 
inevitability of w^hicn gives them a normative character, 

jT/ic Ttmait'fh Canury 

The reaction against the attempt to explain social instlEU^ 
tions in terms of parallel, seen ideally as unilinear, develop¬ 
ment came at die end of the century^; and though tlib 
so-called evolutionary'anthropology was recast and rc-ptc- 
setiied in the writings of Wcstennarck and Hobhousc it had 
finally lost its appeal, it had in any case ceased to sdmubtc 
research* because once die stages ol human development 
had been marked out furdicr investigation on these hne^ 
offered Jioiliiiig more exciting than attachment of labels 
written by dead hands. Son;c antluopologists, and in vary'*- 
ing degrees, now turned for inspiration to pychology', 
wluch at the rime seemed to provide satisfactory solutions 
of many of dndr problems without recourse to hypotheti¬ 
cal history* This lias proved to be, then and since, an 
attempt to build a house on shifting sands. If I say no more 
in chis lecture about the rebrion between psychology and 
anihropology it is not because t do not consider it im¬ 
portant, but because it would require mote rime than I can 
spare, and also more knowledge of psychology than I 
possess, to treat adequately. 

Apart from die criticism of evolutionary dieory implied 
ill die ignoring of it hy those, including Rector Marett, 
who sought pi^ychological explanations of customs and 
hcliefrp it was attacked From two directions, the difrusioukt 
and the funaionaltst. Diffu^oiikt criticbm was based on 
the very obvious fact that culture is oftoa borrowxd and 
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docs jiot emerge hy spontaneous growth due to ccrtaui 
common sodal pOEentklitii:^ and couiiuou humaJi nature. 
To suppose odierwiic and to distms sodal diange without 
reference to events is to lapse hiio Cartesian ijchobstidsni. 
This approach had, unfortunately, little lasting inHuence m 
England, partly, no doubt, on account of its uncritical use 
by HhoE Smithy Rivers. The other form of 

attack, the fuiicdonalist, has been lar more inftucndiil, as it 
has been far more radical. It condemned equally e volu tianary^ 
anthropology anddifEisionist anthropology^ not inercly on 
the grounds char their hasiorical reconstructioiis were un- 
verifiablc, but also, and simply, because both were historical 
approaches, for in the view of writers of this persuasion the 
history of a Mjdcty is irrelevant to a study of it as a natural 
system. 

The same kind of development svas raking place at the 
same time in other fields of learning. There were functional 
biolo^, functional psychology, functional lasv, fiinctioiial 
economics and so form. The point of view was the more 
readily accepted by many social anthropologists because 
anthropologists generally study societies the history' of 
which cannot be known. Their ready acceptance w^as also 
partly due to the niflucnce from across the Channel of die 
philosophical lationalisiii of Durkheim and his school. 
This influence has had, on the whole, not only a profound 
hut a beneficial effect On Engibh anthropology. It iiijcctcd 
a tradJdon wluch was concerned with broad general 
qucsdoiis into the more piccctneal empirical English tradi¬ 
tion, exemplified by the w^av in which theoretical w^riters 
like Tylor and Frazer used tficir material and by both the 
many firsthand accounts of primitive peoples written by 
rrav^ers, missionaries and administratoi^ and die early 
socbl surveys in this couiitrj'. On die odier liand, if students 
arc not firmly anchored by a heavy weight of ethnographic 
faett they are easily led by it into airy discussions about 
words, into arid elassificarions, and into either pretentious^ 
ness or total scepticism. 

The Fwtethmf Tltecfy 

The functional or orgaiilsinic theory of society which 
reigns in social anrheopmogy in England teday b not new. 
We have seen diat it was held in their several ways by die 
early and mid-Victorian anthropologists and by the moral 
philosophcis before them^ and it has, of course, a very much 
longer pedigree iu jK>iiEical philosophy^ In its modem and 
more mechanistic fonn it was set fordi ac great length by 
Durkhdm and, with special reference to social evolution, 
by Herbert Spencer, In yet more recent dines it has been 
most dearly and eonsistciidy stated by Professor Radclilfo- 
Brown. Human sodedes arc Jiatural systems in which M 
the parts arc interdependent, each serving in a complex 
of necessary relations to maintain die w^holc. The aim of 
social aiithiopolog)' is to reduce all social life 10 laws or 
general statements about the nature of society w^hicK allow 
prediction. Whar is new in this restatement of dte theory is 
the insistcticc that a society can be understood satisfactorily 
without reference to its past. Almost without exception 
the eighiccnth-ccntury' moral philosophers presetiied ilieir 


conccpitDiiofsoeial systems and sociological laws iti die form 
of histoty ill the grand scylc^—a natural history of human 
societies; and, as we have scen^ the enduring passion of their 
Victorian successors was seeking for origins from which 
cveiy^ insdtudon has developed through the working of 
lasvs of progress. The modem version of a naturalisdc 
study of society, even if Up-scrvice is some dines paid to tlie 
possibility of a sdcntific study of social change, claims that 
for an understanding of the funcUoning of a society there 
is no need lor the student of it to know^ an)thmg about its 
iiisEory, any more tlian [here is need for a physiologist to 
know the history of an organism 10 uiidcrstand it. Both arc 
natuial sy'stcms and can be described in cerms of natural 
law witliout recour^ to bbtory. 

The functional orientadon, by its insbtciice on the inter¬ 
relatedness of things, has been largely rcspouriblc for the 
comprehensive and detailed professional field studies of 
modem anthropology^ such as were entirely unknoTvn to 
the antliropoldgists of the runciccnthKieiitur)', who were 
content 10 let laymen collcci the facts on which they based 
their theories. It is also largely due co it that the anthro¬ 
pologist of today secs more clearly than his predecessors 
tliat an understanding of human behaviour can only be 
reached by viewing it in its full social setting. All soda] 
anihropologists now accept diat die entire aedvidcs of 
priiiiirive socicdcs must be systematically studied in the 
field, and all have the same holjsdc approach when they 
conic to set down and uitcrprct their observations. 

But a theory may liave heuristic value without being 
sound, and there arc many objections to the fonedond 
theory* It is no more than an ossumpdon tliat human 
societies are systems of the kind they ore alleged 10 be. 
Indeed in the case of Malinowski the funedono] theory', in 
spice of the wide claims he made for it* was little more than 
a literary' device. 1 he theory assumes, moreover, that in the 
given circumstances no part of social Ufe can be other than 
what IE is and that every custom has social value* thus adding 
10 a naive detenninism a crude teleology' and pragmadsiu. 
It is easy to define the aim oi socki antnrjopology' to be the 
establishment of sociological laws, but nothing even re¬ 
motely resembling a bw of the natural sciences has yet been 
adduced. Wliat general staicments have been made arc for 
the most pars spceuladve, and are in any ease too general to 
be of value. Often they ate little more than guesses on a 
comiTioii-scnM: or p{?st factum level, and they sometimes 
degenerate itiEo mete tauiologics or even platitudes. Also^ 
it is difficult to reconcile die asserdon that a society has come 
to be whai it is by a succession of unique events widi die 
claim that what it is can be comp rehensively stated in terms 
of natural law'. In its extreme form functional detcrnunisni 
leads to absolute reladvism and mokes nonsense not only of 
the theory' itself but of all diought. 

If for these and other reasons I cannot accept, without 
niony qualificarions, the funedDnaJ theory dommant in 
English anthropology today, 1 do not assert, as you will 
sec, that socierics arc unintelligible or that they am not in 
some sense systems. What I am objecting to is what appears 
to me to be sdll the same doctrinaire philosophy of the 
Enlightenmciic and of die stage-making anthropologists of 
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die iiineicentli century, with only the concept of evolution 
subsdruced for that of progress. Its constructioiis arc still 
posited dialectically and imposed on die facts. I attribute 
this to andiropologists always having tried to model diem- 
selves on the natural sciences instead of on the historical 
sciences, and it is to thb important issue that I now turn. I 
must apologi2e to liistorians if in considering it+ what I say 
may seem obviom to diem. My observations would be 
body disputed by most of my antaropological colleagues in 
England* 

AfUhrofijtogy mJ History 

En discussing the retadons bcmecii hbtorj' and social 
anthropilogy it is necessary^ if the discussion is to be profit¬ 
able, to perceive that several quite diffcteiit quesdotis are 
being asked. The first is whedier a knowledge of how a 
pairicular social system has come to be what it is helps one 
to understand its present consdiudon. We must here dis¬ 
tinguish bctw’ecn imtory in two different senses^ chough in 
a literate society it is not so easy to maiEitaiii the distinction 
as when speaking of Jion-liierate soderies. In the first sense 
history is part or the conscious tradition of a people and is 
operative iu their social life. It is the coliccrive representa¬ 
tion of events os disduci from events the nisei vcs. Tliis is 
w'hat the social anthropologist calls myth. The functionalist 
anthropologists regard hbtnry in tliis sensc^ usually a 
mixture of 6ct and fancy', as higitly relevant to a study of 
the culture of wdiich it forms part. 

On the other hand they have totally rejected die recon¬ 
struction from circumstantial evidences of tlie history' ot 
primitive peoples tor Avhosc past documents and monu¬ 
ments are totally* or almost totally* lacking. A ease can be 
made out for diis rqection, diough not in mv opinion so 
strong a ease as is usually supposed, for all history' is oi 
necessity' a reconsrructioiu the degree ofprobabiliry attend¬ 
ing a particular reconstruction depending on the evidence 
available. The fact that niiictocndi-cciitufy anthropologists 
were uncritical in didr reconsttuctiojis ought not to lead to 
the conclusion that all effort expended in this direction is 
w^aste of time. 

But with the bath w^atcr of presumptive history the 
functionalists have abo thrown out the baby of valid 
liistorj'. They say* Malinowski die most vociferously, that 
even when the hisrory of a society is recorded it is Irrelevant 
to a functioiial study of it. I find this point of view un¬ 
acceptable. The claim that one can luidersiand the lunction- 
ing of institudons at a ccroun poin t of time vvithout know¬ 
ing how they have come to be what they arc^ or wliai diey 
were later to become* a$ well as a person w ho* m addition 
10 having studied thdr constiiution at thai point of tiniCp 
has also studied their past and future i$ to me an absurdity'. 
Moreover, so it see ins to me* neglect of the hisiory^ of 
insdeudons prevents the funcdoiiaiisE anthropologist not 
only from studying diachronic problems bui also from 
testing the very^ functioiial constructicnis to which lie 
attaches most importancep for it is precisely history wrhich 
provides Iiim with an experimental situation. 

The problem here raised is faecomiiig a pressing one 
became anthropologists are noiv srudying communities 


which, if still fairly simple in structure, are enclosed in* and 
form part of^ great historical socieDes* such as Irish and 
Zndkn rural coinmuJiities, Bedoum Arab tribes* or ethnic 
Qunoritics in America and other parts of the world. They 
can no longer ignore hbtor)', making a virtue out of 
necessity^ but mii.'it explicitly reject it or adiuit its relevance. 
As arLtbropoIogists rum tlieir attention more to complex 
civilized commuiiides the issue will become more acute, 
and the direcdon ofthcorcdcal development in die subject 
will largely depend an its outcome. 

A second question is of a different kind. We ask now* 
not whether in studydog a particular society its history forms 
an integral part of the study* but whether in making com¬ 
parative soriological studies, for example of poUrical or 
religious instiEudons* we ought eo include ui diem sociedes 
as presented to us by historians. In spite of their claim that 
social anthropology aims at being a natural history of 
human sodetieSp that is* of all human soeferies* fuiictioualist 
aiiEhropologistSp at any rare in Englatidp havCp in their 
general distaste for historical method, almost coinpleEcIy 
ignored historical writing!^. They have thereby denied 
inemseivcs access in Eheir comparative studies to the valu¬ 
able material provided by historical societies structurally 
comparable to many of the contemporaneous barbarous 
!&ocicdcs which they regard as being within their province- 

A third, and to me the most important* oucstion is a 
methodological one: whether social anthropology, for all 
its present dLsregord of history* is not itself a kind of 
historiography. To answer thisi question wx have first to 
obsenx what the anthropologist docs. He goes to live for 
some months or yeai:s among a primirive people. He lives 
among them as intimately as he ran, and he learns to speak 
their language* to tliink in their concepts and to feel in 
dieir values. He then lives the experiences over again 
critically and mterpteiadvcly hi the conceptual categories 
and values of his own cubure and in terms of the general 
body of knowledge of his disdpijnc. In other words, he 
translates G:om one culture into another. 

At this level sodal anthropology' remains a literary and 
imprcssioiiisdc arc. But even in a single ethnographic study 
the anthropologist seeks to do more than understand the 
diought and values of a primitive people and translate them 
into his own culture. He seeks also to dbcover the structural 
order ol die sodery* die patterns which p once established, 
enable him to see It as a whofep as a set of interrelated 
abstractions. Then the society is not only cukuraiiy intcIU- 
giblc, as it is, at the level of consciousness and action* for 
one of its members or for the foreigner who has Iramt its 
mores and parridpates ui its life, but also becomes sociolo¬ 
gically intelligible. 

The historian, or at any rate die social historian, and 
perhap the economic historian in particiilai* -wiU* t think, 
know what 1 mean by sociologically intelligible. After all, 
English sodety in the eleventh century was undemood by 
Vmogradoff in quite a diftcrent way from the way U would 
Iiavc been understood by a Norman or Anglo-Saxon, or by 
a foreigner who had learnt the native languages and was 
living the life of die natives. Si milarly* the social anthrgpo- 
logisE discovers in a native sodety what no native can 
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(T^pkiii to him and what no bynian, however convemnt 
with the trulcdrep can perceive—its basic structure. Tlik 
scnicture cannot be seen. It is a set of abstractions, each of 
which, though derived»it is true, from analysis oi observed 
behaviourp b fundamentaUy an imaginative construct oi 
the anthropologist Jiinisclf By reladtig these abstractions 
to one anotliet logically so that they present a pattern he 
can see the society in its essentials and as a single wliolc* 
What I am trying to say can perhaps be b^c illustrated 
by the c^caiuplc of language. A native understands hb own 
language and it can be Icamt by a stranger. But certainly 
neither the native himself nor the stranger can tell you w'hat 
arc its phonological and graniniatieal systems. These can 
duly he discovered by a trained linguist. By analysis he caji 
reduce the complexity of a language to certain abstractions 
and show how these ahstracrions can be interrelated in a 
logical system or p.ittcni. This is what the social antliro- 
pologbt also cries to do. He triei to disclose the struciurot 
pactems of a society. Having isolated these patterns in one 
society he compares them with pttems in other societies. 
The study of each new society enlarges his knowledge of 
the range of basic social structures and enables him betcer 
CO conscnjct a ty^pology of forms, and 10 determine their 
esscndol features and die reasons for their variations. 

T have tried to show that the w^ork of the social andiro- 
pologbt b in three main pfiases oip other^vise expressed, at 
three levels of abstracdon. First he seeks to understand the 
significanc overt features of a culture and to translate them 
into terms of his own culture. Thb b precisely what the 
historian docs. There is no fundamental difference here in 
aim or method between the two disciplines, and both arc 
e^jually selective in tlielr use of material The similarity 
between them has been obscurer! by the &ct that the social 
anthropologist makes a direct study of soda! lilc while the 
hbroriaii makes an indirect study of it through documents 
and other surviving evidences. This is a technical not a 
mcdiodological di^rcnce. The hijitoricity ofanthropolog)- 
has also been obsaircd by its prc-otcupatioji vritfi primitive 
societies which lack recorded history. But rhb again is not 
a methodological difference. I agree svith professor Kroeber 
that the fundamental characteristic of the historical method 
is not chrouologieal relation ol events but descriptive 
intregradon of tlicni; and diLs characteristic hbtoriography 
shares with social anthropt?logy. What social aiithropolo- 
gbts have in fact chicHy hem dobg is to write cios^ 
sections of hbtory% imcgraiivc descriptive accounts of 
primidvc peoples at a moment of dine which arc in other 
respects like the accounts written by historians abotii 
peoples over a period of dme, tor the historian docs not 
jmt record se^juences of events but seeks to establish 
connexion between them. Nor docs tlic anthropplogbt's 
determination to view' every iruititutioii as a tunedoning 
part of a w'holc society make a mediodological difference. 
Any good modem historian aims—^if i may be allowed to 
judge the matter—at the same kind of synthesis. 

tn my view^ therefore, the fact that the ajithropologbt's 
problems arc generally S)iicLronic svhiic the historian’s 
problems are generally diachronic is a difference ol emphasb 
in the rather peculiar conditions prevaiOng and tiot a real 


divergence of interest. When the hbtorian fixes his at tenrion 
exclusively on a particubr culture at a pardcuEar and 
limited period of histoiy' he writes svlut we would call an 
ethnographic monograph (Burckliardt^s Cnhurc tif the 
Remiss^mc is a striking example). When, on the odicr 
hand, a iodaj authropologisc WTitcs about a sodetj' de¬ 
veloping in lime he WTites a history^ book, different, it is 
true, from the ordinary' narrative and political history but 
in all essentials the same as social history'. In the absence ot 
another, 1 must cite nty own book The Smusi of Cyrcnsiicis 
as an example. 

Li the second phase of liis work the sodal anthropologist 
goes a step farther and seeks by analysis to disclose the 
latent underlying form of a society or culture. In doing so, 
he goes farther than the more timorous and conservative 
historians, but many historians do the same, t am not 
thinking of philosophers of history like Vko, Hegel, 
Marx, Spengfer and Toynbee, uoc of cliose who can be 
exclusively particularized as social historians or writers of 
die Kulutrgcschkkfe school like Max Weber, Tawmeyi and 
Sombarr or Adam Smith, Savigny and Buckle, but of 
historians in the stricter and more ortlioJox set^ like 
Fustcl dc Coulangesp Vinogradoff, Pirenne, Maitland, or 
Professor Powicke. It is perhaps svorth noting that those 
hiscoricai writings which we anthropologists regard as 
examples of sociologica] method generally deal with early 
periods of history, where die societies described are more 
like primitive societies than the complex societies of later 
periods of history, and where the historical docuineuts are 
not too vast to be grasped and assimilated by a single mmd; 
so chat the local culture can be studied as a w'holc and con¬ 
tained in a single mind, as primitive cultures can he studied 
and contained. When we read the w'orks of these historians 
we feel that we and they are studj-ing the same things bi 
the same way and arc reaching out lor the same kind of 
understanding of them. 

In die third phase of his work the andiropologist 
compares the social structures hb analysifi has revealed in 
a wide range of societies. When a historian attempts a 
similar study in lib own field he b dubbed a philosopher, 
but it is not, I tliink, true to say, os ii b often said, diat 
history' is a study of the pirricular and social anthropology 
of die general. In some historical writers comparison and 
classification are quire d.xplicit* alwayns they arc implicit 
for history cannot be written except against a standard of 
some kini by coinprisnn with the cukure of a difFereiii 
time or people^ if only with the writer’’s osvn, 

1 conclude iherefore, following Professor Kroeber, ihat 
while there are, of course, many diffcrcncK between social 
anthropology and historiography they are difTeraiccs of 
technique, of emphasb and of perspective, and not differ¬ 
ences of method and aim. 1 believe also that a clearer under¬ 
standing that this IS so will lead co a closer conncxtoii 
bfiween historical and anthropological studies than b at 
present provided by their meeting points in ethnology and 
prehistoric ardiaology, and that this will be greatly to the 
benefit ot both disciplines. Flbiorians can supply social oil- 
throDologists with invaluable material, sifted and vouched 
tor by critical techniques of resting and interpreiation. 
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Social andiropologbts can provide die historian of the 
future with some of hb best records, based on careful and 
detailed observatioui^ and thev can shed on hisron-^ by 
their discover)' of latent structural foniis, the lighi of 
miivct^als. The value of each disciplbic to the other will, 
I believe, be recognized when oiithropolo^ts begin 
to devote diciiiselvcs more to historical schoTarsliip and 
show how knowledge of anthropology often illuminates 
Iiistorical problems. 

S&dii! Atithropofegy as anc cf ihe Humititkits 
The thesis I have put before you, that social anthropology 
b a hind of liistoriograpby, and dicreforc ultimately of 
philosophy or art, implies that it studies sodcrics as moral 
sj'stems and not as natural systems^ that it is interested in 
design raihcr than in process, and that it therefore seeks 
patterns and not sdeoQfic lawrs, and interprets rather than 
explains. These are conceptual, and not merely verbal, 
differences. The concepts of natural system and natural bw, 
modelled on the constructs of the natural sdcnccSp have 
dominated anthropology from its beginiiings, and ai we 
look back over tlie course of its growdi 1 dinik w^c can sec 
diat they have been responsible for a false scholascidsn] 
w^hich h^ led to one rigid and ambjtiqus fonnulatioii after 
another Regarded as a special kind of liistoriography, that 
b as one of the humanities, socbl aiidiropobgy is released 
from these essentblly philosophical dogmas and given die 
opportunity, though it may seem paradoxical to say so, to 
be really empirical and, in the true sense of the word* 
sdcntific. This, I presume, is what Maidand had in mind 
w^hdn he said that "by and by anthropology will have die 
choice bctw'ccn becoming histoiy Or nothing/ 

1 have found p kids in England and America^ that students 
are often perturbed at these implications. There is no need 
for them to be, for it docs not follow from regarding social 
antliropology as a special kind of bbtoriogfaphy rather than 
as a special kind of natural science that its researches and 
theory are any die less s^'Stematic. When ilierefore I am 
asked how I think tliat social anthropology should proceed 
in die future I reply that it must proceed along much the 
same hncs as do social hbtorv^ or the hbtory^ of institutioiiSp 
as distinct &om purely narrative and pohricai history. For 
example, the social hbtorian seeking to understand feudal 
institudom would first sEudy diem in one coiintr)' of 
Europe and get to know all he can about them there. He 
would then study them in other European societies to 
dbeover w^hich features were common 10 European civili¬ 
zation ai that rime and w^iiich were local varbrionSp and 
he w'ould try to see each pardcubr form as a variation of 
a general pattern and eo account for die variations. He 
would not seek for laws but for si^niftcant patterns. 

Whai niore do we dop can we do or shomd we want to 
do in social anthropology tlian this? We study witchcraft 
or a kinship spcdm in a particular primitive society. If we 
want to know more about dicsc social phenomena v/c can 
study them in a second sorict)\ and then in a third society, 
and so on* each study reaching, as our knowledge bcreascs 
and ue^v problems emcrgCp a deeper level of tnveitigation 
and reaching us the essential characteristics of the diing we 


are inquiring uito> so thac particular studies are given a new 
meaning and perspective. Thb will alwaTF-s happen if one 
necessary^ coiididon is observed: that the concluiions of 
each study are dearly fonnubted in such a way tliac they 
nor only lesr the conclusions reached by earlier studies but 
advance new hvpotheses which can be broken down utto 
fieldwork probiems. 

However, the luicasuiess I liave noted is not, 1 think, on 
this scorcp because it must be evident to any student who 
has given thoueht to the matter that those who liave most 
strongly urged that social anthropology should model 
itself on die natural sciences have done neither better 
research ihan those v/ho take the opposite view nor a 
different kind of research- It is rather due to the feeUng that 
any disci pline that docs not aim at formulating law^ and 
hence predicting and planning is not w^orth the labour of a 
lifetime. This nonnative element in antbropolog)* is, as we 
have seen, like the concepts of narural bw' and progress 
from which it derives* part of its philosophical heritage. 
In recent tiinc^ die nartiral-sdcncc approach has consundy 
stressed the applicadon of its findings to affairs, rhe emphasis 
in England bcinc on colonial problems and in America on 
political and injiistrial problems. Its more cautious advo¬ 
cates lu ve held that ihere can only be applied anthropolog)' 
when die science is much more advanced than it is today, 
bur the less cautious have made far-reaching ckinis for the 
immediate appikarion of aiitliropological knowledge in 
social plaiinuig; though, whether more or \c^ cautious, 
both have justified anthropology by appeal to udlit)\ 
Needless to say, I Jo not share their etitlntsiasm and regard 
the attitude that gives rise to it as naive. A full discussion of 
it would fake too long, but I cannot resist the observation 
thaE, as die history of anthropology^ shows* positivism leads 
very' easily to a misguided etnics* anamiic scienttfic human¬ 
ism or“Saint Simon and Comte are cases in pomi—^satz 
religion, 

1 conclude by sum mariziiigvery^ brief! y the argumeu t [have 
tried CO develop in this lecture and by stating whai I believe 
is likely eo be the direction taken by social anthropology 
in the future. Social an thropolugists, dominated consciously 
or unconsciously, from die bcgiiinmg^ of their subject, by 
positivist philosophy, have aimed, expliddy or impUcidy, 
and for ihc most part still aim—for this is what it comes to 
—at proving that man is an automaton and at discovering 
the sociological laws in terms of w^ich his actions, ideas 
and belief can be explained and in the light of which they' 
caji be planned and controlled. This approach implies daat 
human societies arc natural s)^tenis which can be reduced 
to variables. Anthropologists have therefore taken one or 
other of the natu ral sciences as their model and have ttmied 
their backs on history'* which sees men in a different W'ay 
and eschews, in the bghr of experience, rigid formulations 
of any kind. 

There ts, however, an older tradition dian that of the 
EnUghtenmctit with a different approach to the study of 
human societies, in which they are seen as systems only 
because social life must have a pttem of some kind, inas¬ 
much as man, being a reasonable creature, has to live in a 
W'urld in which his relations with those around huu arc 
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ordered and iiitcUigibicH Naturally t thiiik that those who 
see thin^ in diis way have a clearer understanding of social 
reality man the odiers, but whctlicr this is so or not they 
are increasing in number^ and this is likely no continue 
because the vast majoritj’ of students of anthropology today 
liave been naincd in one or other of the linmanides and 
not, as was the ease thirty years ago* in one or other of tlie 
natural sdctiees. This bdng so, 1 expect that in the fiiture 
there will be a turning tow'ards huinanistit disciplines, 
espedaUy towards history, and pardoilarly towards social 
history or the history of institutions, of cultures and of 
ideas. In tliis change of orientation social anthropology will 


retain its individuality because it has its own special 
problems, ledmiques and tradidons. Thoiigh it is hkely to 
continue for some bine to devote lis attention chiefly to 
primitive societies, I believe tliat during this second half of 
the century it w^ill give far more attention than in the past 
to more complex cultures and especially to the civilizations 
of the F^r and Near East and become, bi a vety general 
s^ise, the connterpait to Oriental Studies, in so far as these 
arc conceived of as primarily linguistic and lilcrar)'—that 
Is to say^ it will take as its province the cultures and societies, 
past as well as present, of the non-£utopcan peoples of the 
world. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


Ancient Mining and Metallurgy OonuiLittee t Report on 
Pattem-^Welding on a Vikmg Period Spearhead 

Intn^iawn 

Herringbone and other prtems worted in the Med of spear- 
brads and sword blades oi the Saxon and Viking periDds liave 
received inercaamg attention of tecent years; see, tor example, 
Ti D- Kendrick^ 'Some Types of Omamoiiatioii on Late Saxon 
and Viking feriod Weapons in England,^ Er/rdifii S^pMtrw*i&iis 
Vtd. DC, 1934. pf- J92-8; H. Mirjon* 'A 

sworn of the N>dain type from £ly Fields Farm near Ely/ 
Gttnfe* Ant^. Soc, Prx. VoL XLl, Cambridge, 194^^^ and my note 
on some Viking Period weapons from the Thames in rhe forth¬ 
coming Vol. LI of die Bethr AirkjQarn. All three of these ppen 
asmme a welding together of thin strip* or wire* to form a pand 
whkh was later wrid^ into the surface of the sword or speamrad. 
Mr. Maryon in the paper dted has called die process *patKni- 
welding" and has gone into it in some detail. He pOMuttes the 
welding together of strips or wires each about on^undredth of 
an inch tilicfc. 

Mr, H. H. Cochlan Miggested to me in discussion that the 
piepantiDn of $ndl fine strips or wires would be a difiieuLt feat 
for the smiths of the period; he thought that polished and etched 
sections of such a pancni-wcldcd piece would help to show 
whether chb smictunl explanation of the surface i* coirecti 
Accordingly, with the coment of Mr, W, A. Smalleonitc, 
Director of Readbg Museum, a spednien of unceTtain origin, but 
probably dcrivoi from the bed of the Ketmet at Reading, was 
entrusted to Mr. Coghlan for sectiottkig under the auipkes of the 
Ancknt Mining and Mctalliugy Comniirtec. A Rrport on die 
results of sectioning follows this introductory note* 

A. E. P. COLUNS 
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Report 

The thanks of the Commlnce are due to Messrs. Alfred Hcrbcit, 
Coventry, who kindly ocmscnced to examine the spcirimen. Their 
Laboratory Report (No. laSitt} follows: 

MJerograph No. i ai ii dkittetm m^ifitation was photo¬ 
graphed looking dawn on csie of the rippled surikei near the 
centre of ihe stj^ after pamal smoothings frllowed by 
poluhing and etdiing. 

On one print are muked in ink liuoe piE^i^cctijoiis whkh 
indicate the pitch of the ripphng, and the depr^om between 
each obliEjuc ridge of nin^ art iderrtjfkd by hdes stiU kft in 
the surface. Two strips of very wft steel have been laid 
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luiigitudinaliy side by side, buE there bu been no c^^^utin^ 
in ibis region Co account for die rippled surface. Further 
along the smith of ancient times seems to tuve twisted the 
strips once or twice in a haptwArd way, and in another place 
tiny fragment!! of metal had apparently been liammcnrd into 
the lurnce, 

A radinsed tool about fiiifc-^hirty--5ectinds of an inch wide 
might have been used to strppk die lurlace^ hut if $0, tottosiofi 
has removed the diitnrhed metaJ^ for on photograph No. at 
JO diameter^ magnilicadoii, ir will be observed dial die fibre 
k roughly parallel, and doQ not follow die coiitour of the 
depression. This niicrograph was photographed on a longi- 
tudioal n::etk>a taken at right aiiglci to photograph No. i, aud 
was simihrly polished and etched. It is intcresling to note that 
tw^o layers are visible here also, ind the inner layer, which has 
not of course been affected by coirosion, h now approximately 
one-huDdredth of an inch thick . 

Is it passible that a cold stippling process has been med to put 
tcnsioc] into the bbdc, while at dre same time giving a check on 
the soundness of the welding? The obvtondy disriLrbed Gbre 
might be removed by rvstmg, die unevenness being pteseni'cd 


by selective artaek. 1 have no great confidcn;<e m this theory^ 
but put it forward merely for conridemtion. 

The rippled stri^ ruuning doivn the ^ar average about 
0^015 inches iu diirkncss, but in places increase to o-oaj mebesp 
and the nictal is very lotv in carbon- This rircuiiiistaiicc is 
probably due to decarburizatkin^ which would occur uaturaliy 
during die preparation of very thin sections at a red heat. In 
hotograph No. 2 there is cvkfcnet that at least two thirknesKS 
ave been welded one over the ocher, as stated above, and 
considerable cnftmwnriiip would be rsjqukcd to mmipubie 
successfully such ddicate strips. 

A cross-section of the spear reveals that the weapon lias been 
compacted from about twelve lougiiudinal rods, apart ffom the 
stippled layers. The central regious of the spear contain little 
earbon and arc very soft (97-4 D.P.N.’—1 kilo load), whereas 
towanh the blade edges the mictaJ has as niuch as 0'45 cent, 
of diis dement, and the hardness Ls consequently a Utde greater 
(219 D.P.N.—I kilo load). The hardness madhsp vary^ as one 
would expect with the carbon content, and dim is no evidence 
of any attempt to harden the steel by quenching. 
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A Hundred Years of Archeology- By Ciyn E. Datiiti Lffmhii 
1930, Pp. J44_ l^iVc 21 n 

J I j f J I^historic arc^ology requires inaiiy further icliable 
“ works of ^yndusu and rcaioiicd interpretation before 

the subject can be either caught or studied as it deserves. A glance at the 
unbroken Bow of excavation repoicsp monographs and periodicals 
in every major bogLugc h enough to convince that disdlladou is 
not a luxury but an urgent duty. But even for one's chosen intcres& 
this final creauve process k the most exactiiig stage, and one need, 
scarcely add that to analyse the gmdiial evolution and present state 
of prehistorie archeology, ou a world scale, calls Ibr unusual powers 
of diiccniinent. It should be said at once that Dr. Giyn DauicL has 
been very succcssfuL This book diould be of value 10 every student 
of prdiistory, or of the humauldes generally* and it will doubdess 
run to several editions as a standard w'Otk of tefetence. But it is ai a 
work abo of interpretation (ai far as hmicitiQiii of book space allow) 
that it is partioibrly welcome. The fiimoui episodes in the evolution 
of the subject, and the biographici of its ortgitial and dynamic 
pcnoualities, all deserve to W better ktiown and can be pursued 
from the rcfexenccs. But Dr. Daniel has conceotrated on the wider 
issiKi! and singled out the crucial phases in the emergence and 
growth of prehistory so that the major ach icvcmeiits uow stand out 
in rhdr proper proportions and significance. 

The effert is to mumijiatc anew with re&eshing clarity its whok 
past development, w^-liich in turn throws light on problems of its 
fijture coune. There is a val Liablc summary of the first hazy perc^ 
Ctons of the nature aud length of prehistory aird its pri^grtssiv^e 
separation from antiquariaiiism, the dedtive impact of the lututaJ 
scieiicci in die mid uinetceiiEh century, the ciiactiug scholanhip ouct 
unquenchable enthusiasm of the Victoriam that both systcmatiacd 
and spcculatctk oml the first succcssibi attempts [in the lost few' 
decad^) to wriic 1 coherent and continuous prdiistoric pi«irTuriiv 
from excavated data alotie, at first on a regional, and now\ gradually 
on an inEcttiaiiotial bash. AH these, and tnaciy other significant 
development^ ate presented succinctly and with a great sense of 
hmor3^ Various cliapicrs discuss 'The Antiquarian Backgroiiud/ 
*The Birth of AnrhieDlogy, 1840^70,' 'The Discovery of the Near 
Eastern Givilitatioiis^ 1900-50/ "The Devdopment of World 
history,^ etc. One can only admire the deteraiincd way in which 
the author has sifted and coQired the ™t amount of material. But it 
makes one all the more amdoui to lec the tronnenr extended, in 
some sequd, fo a unified account of the progress of historic 
aixhxology as well- To encompass both in this volume would have 
reduced it to a catalogue^ but more perhaps might have been mode 
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of the link with ckssicaJ studies, which have been the traiuliig 
grouEid of many emmenl writers of prehistory who were ptiutatily 
^jHTTOuiiders' and ardueologists without a piefix. Efforts arc still 
needed to break dbw'n the obsolete ieverapct of * prehistory' and 
^history,' which arc orJy mcthodol^caj subdivisions v.‘icMn a 
single narrative. Their integration is proceeding (diough too 
ilow^ly): and in this cctrincxioo it is w'elcome m see a tribute, among 
oEhers, to dsc services of H. Q- Wells, whose fortnadve tnRueiicc is 
ofien Uiidcrestiitiated. 

Dr. Daniel's book comes at a paxticulariy opportune inoment, 
when a phase of'stocktaking' k perhaps overdue. The present scope 
aisd rate of day-to-day diicDvcry [likely to accelerate) may not 
provide ilie setting most condum^e to iutrospectivc inquiry into the 
future dhectionp ttraie^y, and 'philosophy' of the subject, yet both 
must of coune proceed liiiiulEeincausly. Tlic increased command of 
laboratory skills, and new and improved techniques, wiH pre¬ 
sumably continue^ but it is imperative that this should be 
accompanied [or preferably directed) by on increased ndineruent of 
the aiim. Tlie next stage in the formulation of tlie ptimary aims of 
prehistory is advanced In Dr. Daniel^ clear reasoning: ^The scale of 
importance of the atchxologistV work at the present day b not the 
number and sire and frequency of his excavations, but tlie extent to 
which he has contributed to the wTitiog or re-writing of the early 
history of man' (p. J2d). The main thing is to ensure that ptehiitory 
lives up to its name from the criterion of historiography, and that ir 
really becomes a hbtory of cultures. In short, the primary concern 
must always be to ' put the history into pichiatory,' to re-create the 
life story of picditcrate societies without swamping it with the 
neceftary raw material ('pots and pasu.^ etc.) which must rcmaJji 
the basis. Dr. DonkTssurvey helps to make dearer the rc-orientatioji 
b the use and presentation of the material to this end that lias been 
taking shape, and perhaps heralds the dawu of a new phase tit 
prehistoric studies. J. S. F. BRADfOlkD 

Mo«c of the World : The Peoples of Africa, Ladn America, 
and the Ease Today. Editr^ by Ralph Uttion. New Vp/it, 
Al J I (Cibiffl&iii L^iv. 1949. Pp. viri, 91S, Hwps iti fexi. 

This is a dosc-packed survey of the priitdpal regions outride 
Europe and North America which have been affected by the 
expansion of Western culture. The edirorship of Dr. Ikalph linton 
k sufficient guarantre of its quoliry^ and hii brief uittodnction 
defines iC3 scope and method. Its outstanding itirctesi in eccmomic 
problems is prefaced by How'ord Mcyerht^ff's crowded survey of 
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tutuT^l icsourcea and ^icpbcn Rccd'i rximimumt ofii^'orjd popub- 
rion timdi. Tlicn comt a^tydopcedia arridcs on Mcsdso America. 
Brazil, Souchem and faitE^m Africa. Wat and Cmtnil A&ica. 
North Africa, the Near Ea^st^ India and Pakiscan^ Soudi-East Aita 
and Indpnesa, Cliina^ and Japaru A brief appeodir inrrodum the 
auchon, and dwre ti a fiiU mdtX- 

Tlic contxibuton have been left ^irly free lo apportkiii thdr ^acc 
according to the requitenrenEs of each negtan. Some are more fully 
hirtorlcal. others cccmonuc, China and Japan hardly go beyond 
descriptive iociology. There ii some overlap, aa in dcampdom of 
Isbm: and there might have been more drastic editing, 2i in 
r>r. Bucom's descriptiens of Wen Africa, whidi have heitk sub¬ 
mitted to oifrculi and ^vcrcly cridclEed by them. 

That is an exttefne inirmce of a general Dendency to present as 
authoritative the views of $elf-^]cd victims of impciialhiit, not 
mifuEural in a mainly Amedcan fwk. In a pendant chapter on die 
United States a Rcd&kbi presenutkei nughc be resented in some 
quartet. In ^itrast wkh most sectiems, Ghinj and Japan break off 
juH before the latest turn ofevems; and inevitably events d>ev>-hcrc 
alw have been moving so rapMly that it has not been po^ble to 
bring the sior^^ as far as might have been ho^. But tlic book 
contains much valuable infbnuatiom ^d each chapter has its select 
bibbography. JOHN L. MV RES 


The Proper Study of hiankind : An Inquiry Into the Scieoce 
* * of Hutrtan Relations, ffy Siutift Chax. (Pkemix 

2 ^ WoHse), 19^0. Fp. iS 0 . PrUi ifo. 

We hear mu^ of the need to apply anthropologicaJ 
nicthods to modem societies, and something of recent eeperimeots 
in this field. Here is a clear and well inforEued survey of the whole 
ground, and some det^ about such mqiiirics, chiefiy AmcriiCan. It 
begins witfi the remit refusal of the United States Setute to include 
social science b the scope of the Nadortal Sdence FoutidaticHu and 
some of the argurnentj for this. This * semiitar in social icicnce vi'as 
a pretty confused affair* r senaton at all events thought they knew 
enough 3bout the i^dy to dispcEue with encouragement of it. The 
method of inquiry b atomic phyrics. which was encouragedp is now 
compared with tlie war-Hme discovery, how to train an air pilots 
organiKcd by Dr. Fhiugm^ v\iih its remarkable lusdstencc on group 
psydiology, applicable co peace-time careers alw. With this 
cutstantfing euinple ia muid, Chase goes ou ta exainiiit current 
conceptions of social science^ to distinguish benveen experimentaJ 
proof and unvedEcd hypothesis^ and to outline the main "un¬ 
answered questinns of niankmd/ 

In hii Part 11 hr stata btiefl y the * ctilture concept' which emerges 
from Mial atiditopology. referriug to Sumner s Folku^itp and 
Lhiion's Sutdy ^ XLm as typical exposittora; Lhe concentric ^ruigs ■ 
of e^turc from genera] dvilizatioii to uiu] 0 r regional syRems, 
within which every man is hutnaniaed from birth onw^ardsT die 
growth uf the concept from Lewis Morgan^s study of die Simeea 
Indians to the Cross-cidtural Index at Yak; the umvenal ftmeriom 
or needs of all human groups; and the disorganization of these in 
mechanized lo^ties^ Ldghtou's study of an Arizona war camp of 
Japanese Amcricaiii, where dvtlization very nearly broke down in 
shows what serial science can do if it is allow^cd. Race pre¬ 
judice is analysed and its caujcs examined. The w-ork of Ogbum, 
Boas and W. T. Thomas on the concept of progress leads to recent 
Tcporu on American culmre: Aftddkiisum^ Mm'jrivJk. Deep 

the Hawthorne cxperimcfiL The measurcjiieiii of 
public opiuiQii^ by "polls" and other deviem, leads to devastating 


critkbii of recent economic fotecasts, and appreriation of the woriL 
of Colin Clack, Jr M. Clark, Keynes* Berle and Mems on corporate 
curntprisc, Kuucy and other uudenEs of adqlescencci crime and of 
puiu^mmt. 

Part ill starts from failure of cottunuiucatiorLS—such as the "Iron 
Cumm^—wnth converse iosistenre on kuow'kdge and: mutiul 
mcelLigence asthe ftiudanicxiCal cooditloii for ccHOpctatioTi and wotid 
peace. ITiere is an interesting exploration of’semantics*^ more need¬ 
ful perhapa in the New World than elsewhere, bec;i^ so many 
people there are not really speaking a language of their own, and 
consequeudy fail to acquire a common culkirc. This topic deserves 
mote seardiiug examinadon, on the lines of the author's earlier 
bcHjk. Tkr ryr4Htriy ^ l^’^prds. But sonic elementary devices, pro- 
pounded by Korzyhskj+ ate eommendedT die useof mdkeSt of dates, 
of the critical Vr eeieta.'oi quopdpTi marks for abstract cerau, and of 
hyphens between inseparable tx^rms i ratherdoctriiuire and academic^ 
but they illustrate our clenicniary lack of cultural ccchitique. 
Finally there ate suggestions Ibr Large-scale projects of research b 
sodad science; area studies, group orgmlzatiom, the "unsolved issue 
of power,^ fist limits and opportuiiidcs of mtemational activities on 
the iargt^ scale. Next best to organized knowledge is agriccmcnl m 
confess ignorance: "We donT know die answer, but vve are going 
to try to find it" (p. 264). In physics, the rale of accumukdon of 
knowledge is cm an cxpotienctal curve. Why is it not so also in soda] 
anthropology f Or arc we perhaps a]ready on such a curve* as 
Ogbum. tenant and this sdmulatiug writer seem to believe? But 
thefe is 'a lot of detrirus in the form of stale ajid unprofitable theory 
to be swept adde^ (p. 2S7J. Unverified hypotheses are no hamip 
ptovkted they are recognized as sudip like petpctual-motioii 
machines in pliyslo;. 

There is mudi in this frank and breezy book for all kinds of 
studciits of hmnaiLtry* and for iL-fonrneii. JOHN L_ MYRES 


Perionu] Cbancter and Cultunl MUieu : A CoUeettoa 

^ ^ of Readings. Compiled by G. Hwmg. Recited 

1-^ edn, jlVci!' Vbrk (^yrjcTifr Univ. 1949.1^.670. 

■ ^ Pfiee S 5 

Tlui volume meets a very real need, lespedaUy for the Enghah 
student of the ^cuJtutc-pctTOTulity' field, by assembling in one place 
some of thr b«i paper? which have appeared in :i|| too often 
inacccsitible journih. With this book in hand, all the mident needs 10 
command a major portion □£ the periodical literature of foil field, 
is Kluckhcibn and Murray’s in Cuhnre, Soekty W Nufitfc. 

The volume includes more works by more aurhoni than space 
permits luting of; some of the more importaiic papers reproduced 
are KliK;khohifs " Patttcipauon m Ceremonials in a Navaho Com- 
fituniry/ 'A NEivaho Personal Docirnient' and 'Sotrie Aspects of 
Navaho Tnfmey and Early Childhood'; MeadY 'The Concept of 
Cnitme and the Psychosomatic Approach' and "The Impllmtions of 
C^uhute Change for Pcrsoualify IDcvdopmcnt"; Benedict*? 

'AiithfOpolpgy and the Abnormal'; Baic$ores "Some Systematic 
Approaches to the Study of Culture and Perscmalicy* and ''Sex and 
Culrufe^i E, IT Enckson*? 'Childhood and Tradition in Tw^o 
Aitiericaji Indian Tribes*; Kardiner'a ^The Concept of Basic Pet- 
sonaliry Strueture as an OperationaJ Tool in the Sodal Sdczbccs*; 
Gorer*s ‘Themes in Japanese Culture'; Cora DuBots' "Attitudes 
toward Food and Hmiger in Aloh* 


Each paper is preceded by a few w^ordi, brief and to the potiir* 
by die compiler^ widi a shore list of fiuther tcferenccs for the 
inlercsied studeni. D. M. SCbBMElDER 


AFRICA 


Umbtinclu Kinship and Cbanretcr, By Gladwyn Afwray Chm. 
^ j Ljpndeft(0. U, P./or /nirreaf, j*yr, Jnff, and Witu*ateTsrimd 
Uhpip, IVeu)* 1949, Pp. Xviii, ^45, btbliifgraphicj^ J Ffiifps* 

id pi 0 es. Ptue 2ir, 

The Mbuudu are a Banlu-spcakzng peoptc living on the BcTi£;uela 
plateau in central Angola- Ali. Childs, who was rraiiied in authro- 
pology at Columbia Uruvenity^ ha? worked among tiicni for many 
yean inider foe auspkm of the Americin Board of Comniistionera 


for Foreign Mbrioiia. Throughout the book he retains foe prefixes 
Od-* Ovi-., and U- before Mbuudu to avoid conftiiion with the 
Ndongo people of porthem Angola whose language is sutnetimci 
referred to as klAlbimdu. 

The field whiffo Mr. Childs sets our co cover is vast and it h foe 
magnitude of his task that haj* I think, been his undoing. He dis- 
ewssei such diverse topics ai foe geology and prehutoty of Mbundu 
country, comparisons between Mbundu and Hcrero, 2 ^u, and 
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Sbonm crossHrouilii ixtajria^c, and ptQpcn^ l^^Ibbusa for Mbttndii 
scbook, and yet j^rcdsc infomiarian one i$ $ccktn^ oJtcti 
To be kit out. He divides the book into fbiir^t.-tiuns, an introducdoii 
(id ppj ^vhdch. is mainly buiiun i^eograpliy, iodaj smirtutc {dj pp.)p 
kiEhvidiul developmcni and cducition (74 pp.) and hutorioal 
(67 pp.). Ttic Luc setdon is by far the clearca. He tnm lucidly the 
doemnaiitcd history' of die area from the end of the frl^nth 
L’cnitiry* the devciopmenc of traiu-African and extra-African trade, 
and che gradual cxteiuioii of Portuguese control iiaio die area. 
Hii di$cii$siQn on the idciiiity ofdiejagas Is illuminating. If anything^ 
we would like mote iiifoTTnaticm on ^e iivorking of the Ponnguese 
adniiriistration and its cderc on Mbundy society. He niencions the 
reduced uriportancc of the chieS under Direct Rule, but pro 
lumably there aie otHcr w'ays in %Y]iieh die old order is played off 
against die new. 

Childs diaraetcrufes the Mbnndu as a strong and aggressive 
pcopk (p. ijo]. However^ the child ‘grows hilo a comparatively 
ivell adjiutcd Mfe* and so avoids the major conllkts 10 a much greater 
degret than is the cue in our society ' (p, 1^4). He goes tm to say 
due those 'educated w'jthiii the kiriship system' tend ro he well 
adjusted. W'hilc those who art brought up in 'c^erra-fribaJ, de^ 
tribalized. or non-traditionar sitLuduus tend to be ill adjusted. 
Where docs all this aggression dieii find its outlet? One of the 
outlets in the past was in tradhig ajid raiding. Turned within tribal 
society, aggression may take the fona of acctisatiaus of sofeeryv 
Yet clscvvhere Oiilds jays that sorcery ts the chief ^intcmiHy dis¬ 
ruptive force' (p. ^7) and the increm-d incidence of sorcery^ (fe* 
presumably of ch^es of sorc^^) is 'probably a cotisidecable factor 
in the present rapid dLsinregraiion of me Umbundu socbl structure'' 
(p. $&}. He tclb us w'hcn accuradcim of sorcery arc made but not 
what happens to the group of kmimen aftCT a charge of sorcery has 
been made within it. Tf wc had been presented with a less static 
pictiife of social groups it would be easier m see how^ sorcery 
operatci as a socially duiuptivc mechatmiii. Ffocii all the evidence 
ivuilablc, both as to Mbnndti chiTactcr and soda! groups, it appears 
that while social scgmcnutiofi may occur through the Idiom of a 
sorcery charge, sonerry itself is indispcimble to the iniuitetiajicc of 
Mbtiridu cidturc and society ss a whole, Childs himself states that 
people w'ho get angry, and who therefore, he argues, must be iU 
adjtisccd, arc consiidered sorceters 'dthcr by themselves or others' 
{p. 124). Surely there itiust needs be in any society some people who 
are comparativ^ely iU adjusted and some pros-ision for mch people 
is ncocssary for tiic coutmued e^istmce of the iodety. 

Hts aceouEit of Mbundu chaiactei doc% howevet, contain many 
interesting suggesdoni. Seventy cdppled people suirer from overt 
infrriority collects and adopt compeni^tory anti-sodal behaviour 
(pp, 129/,}. There is possibly a correbdon between partut-diild 
frjtations and period of adolKent stress (pp. i26f.). His picture of 
die Original Mbundu culture as bcklng 'cotifiitx betw'ccn the 
getifrratiQns^ adolKccncc as 1 period of scresn dclinquciiccp hysteria' 
(p. 117) IS however much too idyllic to be acccprcd without further 
proof Indeed, it is sometimes hard to tdl how' much of his account 
of Mbundu development refers to ideal patterns and how much to 
observed behasnour. The chapters on the Mbundu Baby, Child¬ 
hood and Adokicencc (vs'hich includes half a page on adult life) arc 
presented largely in the form of a composite mantiSL-ript compiled 
for dasjTOorn use fro-m the contributions of a number of Mbundu 
men and women. As such it presumably rclatcj to ideal ot expected 
pitterris, and wc would like to know to what extent actual be¬ 
haviour differs or conforms. 

It liaj long been known that the Mbimdu have some system of 
double descent. Childs says that every man belongs to two dktitiirt 
groupings of kinsfolk, wldch he refers To as father's kin and 

mother's kin (oifMifiijJ. Uterine brothers and siiDtrs belong to die 
same two groups (p. 43). Marriage is generally patrilcMK and die 
father's kin form a local unit^ while the mother's kin do not. Doth 
kitids of group have ritual leaders and these sets ofolficcs are distiller, 
tc is dear therefore that the two groups to w'hich a man belongs 
fall into difrerent systemsp. and wt can rule our the possibility that 
these group arc Cher's patrikin and mother's pntrikin, or father's 
tnarrikin and molhcr^s matrikin, or even father's cognates and 
inorli:LT's cogiiaics, At rim glance it looks as if the group are father's 


patrihneage and modiGr'a matrilijicag^. The generadon depth of 
Ehese lineages can only be guessed. "We arc told that the head of tise 
frthcr^s kin is the vilbgc hcadmaj], that some local group recognire 
muTml tehtionship ajid that siEages eomui of from 5 to 500 
households. This would suggest a depth of from say three to eight 
gencraiious for the localixcd patrilincage. No sucli estimate is 
possible for die matrilineage, for wc are only told that the matri- 
Ihscage head is die family bead (p. 46), family here being used 'in 
the seme of a Luge and w^idespread organixarion' (p- 44). 

Both kinds of group ire bisected into ‘the side of the bow‘ ind 
'the side of the basket," tramLated by Childs aj the male line and the 
female line. UtcEine brothers and sisim belong respectively 10 die 
male and female lines of both groups. This suggests that the two 
’lines' arc mercty w-ordi referring to the malt and fomalt members 
of 1 Lutage of either type. However, this exphnadon coiidieti with 
the data given eiu marriage, A man can marry a w'oman ’belonging 
to tlve fcnulc liiic of the father's kin or to the male line of the 
iiiothcr's kill. Henoc there must be some w'omcn in a male line and, 
presumably, some mtu in a frmalc line. A man cannot marry' a 
parallel cousin but he may niafxy a female cirraMotuin, a father^s 
lister, or a sister's daughter (p. 53). Tlie father's ristei presumably 
bclongj lo the female liuc of ego's tadicr'j kiiit which presents no 
didtciilty. The rister'j daughter, how'eveTt would appear to be in the 
female line of ego's mother's kin w her eas a man foould marry into 
the male line of hts mother's kin. If these kin groups are lineages^ 
ego's eroo-eousins do not belong to cither his father's kin or his 
mother's kin. ntcrc is, however^ an obscure remark, apropos of a 
statement by l-Liiiblyt ciui seems to imply that mother's brother's 
daughter bclongi to ego^i modier^S kin (p. JJ, note 3). This suggests 
that the children of mm of the marrilineage arc included in mother's 
kin, falling into the male Ujic rrfespective of sex. Similarly, the 
(athcr^s kin may include in its foiuale IIeiu all the children of w'omen 
of the patrilincage. By this liypothesii, die miiark abour a man 
iitarrying into the femak ItEic of the fidier^j kin and into die male 
tine of die mother i kin would appEy to ctoss-cDurin as w'd] as to 
marriage with father^s sistcr. Ma^ge w|di ego's lister's daughrer 
remains unexplained in these terms. 

The major diifkijJey presented by tliii hypothesis is that it requirei 
that every' person should belong to four distinct groups and not 
merely tw'o. A man mint belong not only to die male line of die 
twia groups centred in Mi father's panriliticage and hii modier's 
matrilincagc, but also to the male line of his father's matrilinral 
group and lo the female Line of hb mother's pamlinca] group. Thcie 
are still puly two systems of groups, but a man belongs lo two 
groups in each rystem. SimUar meinbcTjhip h required for a 
woniau- A uian iharcs widi all his Children his membership of she 
male Imc of hit mtHhcr'i matrilliieaJ group, and shares w^ith his sons 
membership of the male line in his father's pitrilmcal group. His 
daughters belong to his father's pitrilineal group but to ia female 
side. He does ikjc rransmit lo 1 ib ^ildren rnembenhip in his lather's 
matrtlineal group or in his mother's patrilineal group, Childs 
now'hcTc suggests that a man belongs to four distinct groups, and 
he docs not describe die membenhip of any group exhaustively, 1 
have put forw'atd eMs hypothecs in order 10 TeconcUe bis staternents. 
He says, ' It is of great importance to get a clear idea of this bilateral 
iiaturr of these kinship gfaupings ' [p. 43), but without some con- 
structioTi such as this the dear idea dudes tne. 

Quite the wcaJeesi part nf the book is the analysis of the population 
of a sample vdhge (pp. afl-3 j}. There is ccnifuskm in the use of (he 
terms 'village' (iprffrtj) and 'w-ard' (EJCiJtTti^j 7 n}. The same village is 
variously d«cribcd, as having 41 and 42 adult male residenti and 

26 and 4S households. In a table he divides 44 householders into 
£x ot^gories to indicate Ehdr genealogical rdationship to their 
ward lieati These eategoria CQuId be improved, but it b aUo not 
clear how the table connects with (he succeeding argument. The 
table is said to mdicare die projKjrtion of patEtlocal matriages. Since 
wc arc not toM the sex of all the hou^iolders, or where their 
spouses come from, 1 cannot $ce w'hat diis proportion is or is meant 
to be. Childs wys (tsv'icc) that he collected 192 gerieaiagk? and that 
the ptoportkins indicated by hit lubJe are approximately the same 
as those derived from die genealogies and from iome 74 ' marriage- 
schedules^ W’hich were abo coUceted. We would like to know how’ 
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ihk cotnporbpn wis The drily g^cncalogy sliomi in ihe bodk 
dwi Dot, 03 yield any iitfarttii^tkin aWut niama^ middnce 

b«i if mcitrly a diigiw of proper tuui«. He idU wa that dte heads 
of hoiueholds m usually related to eadi other agnatieally (p, 
but docs not »y how the heads of the wa/ds of bis sample village 
are related to cadi other. 

Despite the 75 VmarrUgMclicduks* (pp. 17 and 54—on p. 29, 
the number is given as 74) the analysu of Mbtuidu mamage is 
weak. Nowhere in the book is rttere any mention of divoroc, 
although We know from Haiubly that divorce does occur. Ciuldi 
fsyi that the bibneaL Idnship fy'stem aiakcs for stabiUry of niarrbge^ 
an assertion that may well be true for the Mbiuidu. Siucet however, 
the bulk of the African eviiieuce tndkata that bilatera!, 11 opposed 
to bihneab empHuis makes for niarriagc Instabtlityp we ttiay 
TcaiOTLably ask for inore dednite JrifetmadDn about marriage 
stability* the frequency of divorce* and the operation of the b^ncaJ 
system before we acetpe this assertion. He emphasizes the hnpoit- 
ajice of the ' Jinandal arrangctiicnts' made at mamage but does not 
tell lu whit these arTangeinmtt are. Cross^emfin numage is 
aliowcd and ^itiany of the relarivcs by marriage arc already blood 
rcbriv«' (p, 515). Yet there Is no analym of the sample village from 
this point of view and no induration of the proportion of wives who 
are already rclitcd fo their huihinds beftwe marriigc. 

At various stages ui the book ChMi diseueies how misnonary 
and educational activity can best be arranged in relation to die 
social and cxiltumil background of converts. He argues vigorously 
for iinkiiig schools aid churches with the kinship syuem, ind 


indeed for Jntcgjadng the overall orgamzadott of the diurch with 
as much of the indigenous sodal structure xs possiblr. Although we 
may not necessarily share Childs^ coididenee in the iuccessful out- 
come of diis kind of plauned smictnral and cultural change, we are 
Toiced to admire liii smeerity ind rnihusiiitn. 

This book then ccitainly adds to out knowledge of the Mbundu 
people, not perhaps so much for what it tells m ai for what we now 
knosv we must ask. k may brfdt that 1 have be™ tc« eiitkal ofa work 
wriitas by someone who ts neither a profcsuonil anditopcilogast 
nor a prol^onal psychologist. It is Mr. flhiTds* continued itisistenee 
On the impomnee to hts fcDow missiofuiin and educators of under- 
standidg Mbuidu social smictmc that may perhaps justify my 
strictures. I certainly hope diat he will follow up this l™k with 
more detailed work on the opetidrni of those social processes 
which he has so tantaUzingfy skctdiecL J, A. BAltNES 

On the Edge of the Primevd Forest tmd More from the 
— _ Primeval Forest. By Aiheti S^huTirfCf.LotiddH & C, 

I 5 ? 4 S. Pp~ iv/f i 22 . 35 pitltef. ^kc tOf. 6 d. 

This repTuit of a reCotd of devoted humaniiarian w'ork 
in some of the wont climatic conditions of equaloriil AGdea wiU be 
wdccimcd by Dr. Schweitzer's many admiters in. this coumry. It k 
troc^ ofcoursct umoaded to be a contribution to social anthropology* 
but aU the same it seems a pity that some of Dr. Sd^twritaer'i 
generalizations on ^ native^ life md sirirudes shmild be so naive— 
for they' ineritably carry the weight of hit great reputatioa. 

BAflBARA WARD 
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Ainu Falktore. By Carl Bitrr. Chkaj^i* (HYkftr & FdUrit)^ ^ 949 . 
xrii, 234- 

/1 The reader who is looking for a serious study of the 

tradkJoiial belirikof the fait vanishing Ainu will find little 
to intc^ him in this book, fn liij discussion of Ainu legends and 
lupcrtbtinns, the author has too obvincialy and eadly correlated tlieni 
with fimiUf concepts of ChriitianTty and Judaisiii, and too often 
finds irredsHbk the urge 10 motalke- MARGARET l*LASS 

Siudiei in Third MLIlennlpiti History. By T. fJ/euw. 

* (Luzar), ig+ifi. Pp. 120, j Pria tew.fid. 

7 f 1 / This imall ho^ appeared two yean before CUude 
SchacfTcr^i: mnnumentaJ Str ri CAFinni>^ 

%ir tdt t"Afk Ocikkniatc, and is therefore tltc first anempe to 
synthetize the archzologfoal roults of an area eztmdmg fi'om the 
south^rastem end of the Ciuptaii Sei 10 the Aegean, and from 


loudicm Russia to Egypt . Its great merit as a handbook is that it 
consists almost catirely of facts, fully documented andcbisifiE^, wuh 
2 short nimm^uy and eoncliuion after each gronp, so that the woiket 
m any area can find his relation with othen quickly and as dearly u 
the present state of knowledge allows.. 

My ow^n work w^as in Mesopotamia^ and the summary 
of data from that country is dear and gTOod. Mr. C* A* 
Waifiwright ui another review has desetibed the chapter about 
Egypt as fully satisfactory. Thin we can have c^3nfideDce in the 
ambor^s tmamicTit of other areas, 

When we conitder the enormnus amouirt of labour required to get 
a clear picture of one of the areas covefed by Mr. Burton Brown 
classified indez to comparative Near Eastern ardueoXogy, we ace 
grateluf to him for this pioneer study, k> eondensed and convenient; 
and confined to esentiak The book will always be valuable for 
reference. T. K. fKNNlMAN 
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The PeDpIe -of Great Ruiili. By GwJJtry Gffrr and Jidm Riditfhm. 
* ^ Lmdm {Ofjjcf j^esfi, IU40. a|b, Rnfrc toj. Od. 

Q Mr. Gorcr'i objcetivei are '... to isolate and analyse 
the principal motives which can bedisormed as infomtiog 
and underlying (the Russiana^J typical beliaviow. .. . Ccuunrrcntly 
it is an aitenipr to e^lore the tncam bj' which {hc» motivci are 
elicited and maimained in the mijority of the new members who 
are a^d to the society by binh, so that the society mainfaim its 
identity and cormitency through dine* {p, 1). Me Gofer is aware 
that the folutkin ro the sccoikI of these nrob^mi does nm provide 
the ssdudan to the first* for he »y.i; Mn the life of the individual the 
development of spedBr ttiotivei thnHi|^ appropriate educUson 
pteCci^ the maiiifcsCaticin of tbeie motiv'e$ in adult bchjvkujr; 
but this should Dot be inferrreted to mean ilut, for the tociety as a 
whole, these techniques of educatinn arc the frfsuc of adult be¬ 
haviour . . .* (p, 7}, 

body of the book is contained in two duptect, the nne cm 
|ChildhDCKl Training^ in which bane data ue reported^ the ocher on 
'Character l>ev‘elnpmcnti'' whkh mterprets these data. Lintitatioai 
of permit only the briefost suinmaj-y of Mr. Gofer's argtuncDL 
Runians swaddle the iiiEinr tightly* thus nihtbtring fire movement 
of aE tbc larger musc^ except for bsthbig and feeding, whm the 
child ii unbound. This ceKnstraint ti piinfiil and fivstrating and the 
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infant responds with imeTuc and destructive rage. Tb» ntuadou is 
praeotypic, for the indivkIuaL of the host of characteristics^ such ai 
diffuse guilt, feelings of lonelincia and heipkmicss, itreis on the 
experience of the soul and disegard for the body* which Mr. Goret 
eiTiuidcn typical of Russian behavipyr. But Mr. ^ect is quite 
cxplkit about wluc lie k explatniiig by this arguoient: *[c ±1 doc the 
argument of this study that the Russbo ruaimet of ^'addling their 
children producer she Rassian diaracter. . ,. SwiddUng b one of 
the devices which Russian aduki employ to conuDunlcatr with the 
child in its first year of life* to Ly me foundatiDii fen- these habits 
andatritudei whi^ willKibsequcntly be developed andstrmgtbeited 
by aU the major iruatutions of Great Russiaii lodcty* (pp. iiSf), 
In ibdti^ he ii dealing wnth the second of the objectives which 
he M forth, quoted above. 

The narionji-chancter approach, of which this book H one of the 
latcat examples, b open to at least two major eiitidsmi. the 
tnaterial presented is made m> C3f empuical gcneializacioRi, in thii 
caie about the behaviour of the Great Rmiiam. and a lerki tf 
deductkim following fiom them. Alchoogh both these orders of 
macetiai am prcsenled a* unverified hypodiexa {ttt, for iiutaiKe* 
p. iij)* linje clfbrt hiS been diiected toward their verificatkim 
SceoruL, tbse Hudi« are baicd od an elaborate bm implidt 
thenrerical scheme. So long as this theory remains implicit, it cannot 
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be exAinmecI cfkiciliy nqr on It be checked igiitirt empirioJ 
finduig?. 

Despite the impikic nimre of the theory as it standi, cercuu 
major diixctmm ate discetiuble t diit^^ whkK madccxplkit and 
subjected to the HnpiricaJ dicdcing they dcKn-c, bold prosnwe of 
nujor deveiopiueti& in aiithiopi^agtcal theory. 

The most eouveiaictii way of iUuiiiiruting the potential contribu¬ 
tion of the approach exemplified by Mr. Goiet^i study of the people 
of Great Russia is to calamine the (juestion which has often 
raised in critkbiu, namely^ ^Can gcf^ialiutioiis about national 
diaiactcr be made about the highly differentiated western 

sodedes?* Although small> bomo^cficDui picJiicraEc sodeties may 
wcU show' a oommon, wcU inte^ated system of normative tuha^ it 
wemid seem that western socutid, beOusc of thdr large populi- 
tlotu and because their soda! iystesus are so highly diderendaicd, 
to exhibit such a cominou nonnadve lyitem, or^ at best, chat 
the nonnadve sysfcni is integrated to only a uiialL degree. But on 
closer inspection, and in the light of the work of such wdoXoguti 
u Durkheim and Weber^ Lbe diitmctiun betwe™ wesfem and 
prditeratc sockdes on diese grounds seems of douhtfuJ vaUdity. Lf 
we cansidett for csfiample^ cconnmic imdrutioni of western lodeties, 
it jeems clear diat, if tbete h not chaos [although there may often 
seem to be), certain commtyn debnitiatiis of ccuttonik situations, 
certain normative rules must obtain if thae li to be the speculiza- 
tidn and division of labour which do in fact occur. If there is 10 be 
diiftrcnmtion, then that diftcrentiatfafi cannot be random with 
respect to the CDiiiniotijy applying norm]. They tnusi be oHeiued 
with careftj] respect to diw noniu, and the rusmii of dhfercntutkm 
themselves (for instance, diat men work for a living, women keep 
house) must 10 turn be held in coEiimoii by the wbote group, 
A system of normative rulei eonimon eo all concented is, then^ 
ftincttoniUy preref|uiBtc to the existence of ditferendatkMi within a 
working lodcty, Gpaerahzaiions of the tort produced by Mr, ■Gorcr 
and oEher trudmti of natioEial character apply to these cotninon 
fiomu and it is by viicue of she fact that sodetici show a commonly 
held Jiozinativc s)itcm that such generalisations can be made. 

It U precisely at this point that the lutiouaJ-ehanctcT approach 
brcouiei lekvaiu for inlliropolDgka] tha^ryr Durkheinip Weber, 
Malinowski, Radciiffc-Drown and other? have shown that nnrma^ 
dve systems are integraJed, albeit not pcrfcaly, InEegncicin has 
been shown ip obtain oti both the fimcuauai and die logical levcli 
(the logical Ict^i deals widi the question of whether the rules do or 
do not require coninulictory actiona at any given moment for any 
given actor, and whether they make seme ai a whole). But this 
w'ork has bexti cofiftncd ahnoyt entirely to socially dcfuicd norms 
separated fttnn the iiidividiulj who act in the situatioR to w'hich 
Ehptiojmi celer. The mdoualr-cliaractcr approach inlToduCt=s another 
dkucnslott in terms of which integradon may be conccivcfi It does 
this by tying the sodally defined system of rulers to the individuib 
who act in terms of these lulei. A bade premise of their wode is that 
otgankod motivatinnai sysieim are co-ordinate with this system of 
uortaarive and Aiuctionaliy integrated with it: Just as there are 
dUferencia in the social behaviour Ot' individuiit, so too are there 
diftcrcnccs in the character of individuals^ but for any given 
society, a ihcic aie common normative rules, so too ate there 
Common modes of character orgmiiatiofi, and theoouiindtualitks 
of social norms arc tcdprocally related to the commonaliiits 111 
character through the indlviditab who act ia the social system. 

Whereas Malinowski showed that the vanoia elements of a 
culture were JunctionatJy ndattd, Ruth Benedict trard to show how 
normative systems seem to be organized about a few major themes. 
Alrhough sIk fiiled to dfmDEiiCntc bet original coorcfition that 
cultural Were organiicd about a single th£me+ she drew attentinn to 
ihe vety limited number of centtaJ theinei which form the con- 
ftgurmg features of cultures. In doing this Benedict ihiftcd artcutinn 
on to the explicit oofitoil of the normative lystiau and its aBemve 
meaning for the aettng individual and av^y £roru the quesdon whkh 
occupied Maiinowiki^ RaddiHc-Bn;»vm and Durkheim, that b, fhe 
qurstiocL of mtegration wadi te^Jecr co the probkm of bow the 
sodal system ftinOioocd and maintaliicd ioelC 

Thus where Lowhc spoke of culnirc ai a thing of ihieda and 
patches, Malinowski was able to go so Cir ai ro show that the 


direds and patches were aU sewn to one patch-wotk quilt, and that 
each patch was fimctioiully rclaEcd to the other patches on that 
quilt, Benedict went further, arguing diat then: was both rhyme 
and reason to the quilt, that the fimctionai integrarion of the 
paidic? was npt A fonuitous matter of chooihig any old piece that 
happened to lar+ but dut in parr it depended on each patch bdng a 
variant of one or another of fhc Ihnitcd number of central thrroics. 
Thm it follows that the scKialization lituadon h ftnxxioiialiy, 
logically and modvationaliy iiucgrated wiEh the reat of the culaire^ 
and cdiuirot be treated as an indcpeiidcnc variable. 

By tmating the sodalizaizoai situation as determined by ici 
integraiiQU with the rest ot Ehe culture, the tiadortal-cluracier 
approach has been able to describe the sodal^kiii process more 
fully ajwi more edleteizcly than liai heretofore been pouible. Jt has 
been able to do more than merely assert that a society does mahitaiii 
its cttltute lunger than the hfc span of any single gencraticsn; it has 
been able to ihow^ how^ and by what devices it does fh b Tlic 
nafiniuhcharacter approach argw that by a series of manifestly 
dideretu, yet ftindimaitalfy similar, techniques and d^icei parents 
convey to thnir very young ehlldrcii the central thcm« or attitudes 
which, as parents participafing in their cuhuie, they hold. T\m means 
that Vidiai the child has to learn is organized for him in femu of a 
few ni^jor hssons, thus making hotlii the task of learning and tiie 
task of leaching manageable, Et incatu that, for any given child, 
these early, highly geisjctaliaed Icnuiu become the backgrcHind 
against whkJi new litiutiond aie met, Thar the kin^ of dtuations 
lie will meet AtiA dctcrniined by die tulrure in whkh he has to live 
and that these lituaiioni arc ordered hi terms of tlie same major 
thernA whkh he was first laiighi mean tliat thetc is continihty in the 
leanung dt^ion wkh later 1es$uns reinforcing earlier oiscl 

Diicovethig what these central themes arc, what motives underlie 
them and how' these attitudes ate conveyed to tJie isew inrmben of 
the society has been ihe task of die luriotial-eharartcr approach, hi 
ITw 1/ GVear Rusjm Mr. Gotcr has only attempted die latter 
two l:«kj expliddy and cm an empirical level, using the Rimtaiis ai 
bu particular probiem. The quesrion now is not one of asking ^ Ate 
these hypotb^ proved?', for by deftnition they are not. The 
quesdon is+ rather: 'Can they he proved? ff 10, and if they arc 
provedt what then 

It is here that Mr- Gorcr usd othen of the Eiatioiial^^hitacicr 
school mull be taken to task for failEEig thus for to provide dEcir 
eolkagues with a gciicnlircd riicory which can be appraised on 
Jogkai gtmuids, or widi at lean an OLidine tEidicatiiig what oueial 
cxpciinidUi ot itLklkt might be undertaken. Until either the 
general theory or the crucial study ate available, link prospcci of 
dt^r general acceptanrr or general rcjecdon of the approach, on 
radonal groonds, can be fonelccEi. At the niometii the approach 
icctm to hold great promisr for what it itiight well contribule to 
anforopological theory, and with sudi grcat promise m the 
danEinatirtg realitre of the work i fiuil it hard to quibble over l™cr 
matters, ifthough there is no denying that there arc many. 

t>. M SCHNEIDER 


A Book of Gypsy Folk Tales. Seierted Ekra /I. Vafej. Luedciiq 
^ ^ t9^. Wrc ris. 6d. 

ZUy sroriatn this book m inmtwo dassa: 19 arc 

translatkins from Romani, and 1 $ m sraries told by 
Gypiioi in Englhh. Ftom outshk the United Kingdom we have 
talo troci ID countries, mainly Sbv and from the dirccrion of the 
B^am. I miss aii>llimg from the Gypaa of the old Turkey of 
AWul Hamid. After the holocaEat of t^aspati^i papm hi a great fire 
at CompntuiopJe, there may be nothing left, and the few storks ia 
ha juf ftj rdtinj^himh^ very bald and dbjoinfed; badly 

rccor^ I mspecT, rather than badly told. Still, even if only 
Wdj ima, it wouy have been good to see a nonce of the name 
Paspan. 


j nc POOR nas a wide 


£ j , y- ■— •'Pp™' -i noie wiio like good stories will 

• *? of itKUicnwBt. awl Oiotc who hiw ww ipctij inter«i 

m foJkuld wiU liki> 10 have m nuny Gyp,y vtoria. broutht togethet 
m * ranvHiieiu coUnetjoR. Yet »tne Hu^tj way be j Ltde dij. 
jppotntcd. There ii an abrentc 4>r ejucf refmnfet to where the 
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ddgmi] Romani rexH are to be fotind: btEle iiioe: is given beyond 
1 getieriil acknowLpdgmcDi to the Gypfi' Lote Society, "in the pigw 
of whose jourmJ snaiiy of these uicS made their origuul appcanoce.^ 
Nor docs the tUideni of the origin and spread of foihtales ^e mtui 
belter. Such a reader with Bolte and Kolivki's Anmakunjicti to 
Grituin in his hands would be helped, and at no great of 

space^ by being told^ for example, that TJif Oii>rdi!cnjis on p. 7S is a 
vaiiauE of Grimm^ No. iii, and is the Story oEcd by Sir Willi^i 
Hailiday more convetuencly Tlif A/djjic flrdfbi'r>nt-^En4% for which 
see Affldmi Grerlc m Atia Mirnw^ p, 37a; of again that The Aftifi 
oil p. Ill is Gnnma+ No. 63, with the durartcristic opening, for 
u tncjh again See Ballidayp of the three biodiers shooru^ aftowi or 
outing spears: "My boyip do ye take yotir spears and fling thern up 
towards God; where your spears fait, thmce shall ye bring your 
wives,'" A few such refcrvtioei would uoi have taken much space. 
Not that they are as Jtmdi needed hefe as m some collecrions of 
Iblkcalrs, for I have the bnpression tliat Gypsy tales arc above all 
dungs of the Gypsies and represent dicir own diaracto: much mote 
fully than they do rhe generd corpus of European folktales- The 
nadoiul is wdl ahead of the gcncraL 
Yer alter aU it may well be said that the studait is or ought to be 
abk ro look after himself and Lu this book he is iicvcx mislead; he 
riuiply does not get the guidance which the author could so well 
have given to penons Iss learned than herself AlsOp he is given an 
ibundance of material odieru‘ise not easy of acecsip and both he and 
the getictaJ reader has^e a liue coflcctioii of aimmug stories w'hudi 
casr a bright light on the geueral ways of thought of the Gypdes- 
Tlie stories in the second pan told in ■^nglbh are full of savour. 
1 thmk I like best the story recorded by Miss Yares herself, The Ciey 
CiOfk ; and the three at the end of the book wnll bring happily to the 
minds of uiany readers the leaming and charm ot Dr. John Samson- 
There is a good frontispiece from a portrait by Mr, Augustus Jobn^ 
and some fine photographs (lu the page r^crencei to thcse» 51 
should he 35}. Tbis is a fine book, well got up, w ith goc«l stories lor 
the general reader and for the itmi who studies folktales full of 
Tnatcttil+ itid the spcdal instances 1 luve given are only a few' out ol 

^ DAWK-tNS 


The Enehunted Forest and other Tale^, 13/ Crwfcip 

iw'/k innoductifm ^^y Fric Lmkljter twiJ hy ErkK injg. 

XasJtdflM i 949 « 

^ 1 Tli«e runetcen legend were related tothc aiuhor by the 
Skok Lapps^o be precise^ by the Sucnjcl Skolts—a little group of 
something over 300 persons who have lived from trnie immemorial 
in Petsamo, that area at the western cud of die Kob Peninsula which 
belonged to FinLud bctw^ccn flic two World Wars. In 1944 Fetsamo 
was ceded to the Soviet Union and the Skqln who had already been 
evactiated to the south because of the w ar were Lirer allotted a ikw' 
area in the nottb-eastem corner of Finnhh lapbisd. They were 
how-ever without remdeer and ftshing tadJe and ic was very^ 
diflicult for flicm to start life igaitn M- C-ruitct had visited them 
already ^forc ihe Second World War and his warm fecliiigs of 
fricndiiip for them led to a devotion whidi resulted m much helpful 
relief w^oik. By means of lectures, bnoackavtiug and the Press he 
attracted the atteimouofa wide European puhhe to thecondJriousof 
this tribe and he has made a moat impomnt eantribudon to their 
recovery'r This coHuaioii of tales is A proof of Ids appredaiioa of 
their ch^cterisri^i 

The Sucnjcl Skolts arc of special intereit because, luring been so 
long isolated in the depths of their woods, they liave preserved the 
traditiom of the wtidi better than other Lapfu. Tliii is cleatly sccu 
iu their sagas wtuchp although showing dgra of Rimbji iufluencr, 
reflect iu a fasdnatiag way old Lappish conceptions of luturc'i 
magical powers, of times when "men grew apart from the animals 
and ftoui the uiiiverscp" "when the same rhirst brought them to the 
same brook and the Hme inttitict made them floe together before 
the risuigstomii." Men appearing b the guise of animals ate ftequeitt 
in the stories, which s x whole give a virry dear picture of the world 
of the Skolt"s imagination, 

Tlie btjok tsowever must be said ro beloiig more to belki Icttres 
than to (blkJore^ There arc same Rusdan traces in tlic author's 
convxrsadoti with the story- 4 :cllcr Kaissa. a fact which is probably 
dw: to tlte !ikolts" polite way of adopting the language of their 
questkmer. Readers of these tales will undoubtedly desire to learn 
mote of this interesting people. K. NICKUL 
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The Nntore-Nirrture Controversy, By JVfch(?laj Pditere. New 
Ytfrk [Kiii/i Crnu'ff PrtsSt Cnhmtbis Unu-.: Lnwifefr: 
Cumber 1949. 1 ^. JSJ'i. iljr Ph'ft? I&J- 
Invoitigadons of the factots rusponribte for diflerenccs in 
human physical characters have, as a rule, been the monopoly of 
geneticists; those which concern chflctencca in human kitellect havx 
been shar^ during the oatt 50 year^ between geticdc^ and 
Students of the other sodJ sdcnccs. Opinions aru very divided on 
the rtlativc imporraiKC of the tolei played by "nature^ and ' nurture | 
in fashiouii^ these dificreiices. One group, the ^hcr^itaria™/ 
luauitaiiis that intellectual diftetEisiccs are due to * nature,* by which 
ii uiuilly meant that they are heritable, and lebtivcly stable b die 
lace of changes in the ciivaioiimcnt. The other group, the " environ- 
mentalitts,* maintaitu that such differoices arc due prindpally to 
■nurture’ or the direct efrccts of envirtMunent during postnatal 
development. The recent controversy has added &«h 

mterest to this problem. 

Dr. Fattore's contribution to the discusdon is a very unusual one. 
He has tried 10 give an objective analysis of what he bclkvc* to ]x 
The tclaEioiiship between the outlook ofscieniisis on controversial 
natuje-uumire problems and their attitudes uiwards social, poittital 
and economic qiKrsticms,* Tlte introducto:^ secdon of hii 
scalei the ge^icrd prublcm and defines variooi social and polictcal 
lerms w'hich be use*- He dien presents iUiiitrarivc abatracts of the 
works of 34 otitstauduig sekntists^ from which it is possible to 
relate the "cnvironmeniaJist* or "hcreditirian' poririon they take in 
the copfrov-rrsy to their sodo-pnlitiral outlook. The gtuup includes 
the genetkists William Bateson, Laneeloc Hogben, J. B- S. Hal^ne^ 
Charki B. OavcnpDit, Edw^ard M, East and Hermanu J. Muller; 
the piy Aologistt Francis CaJcotip William Mcl^ougalh Edward Lee 
Thorndike, Hetiry H- GtwJdard, Lewis Maddwn Icrniin, Lelu 
£. HoDingworthy Jamd McKecn CattelJ, Frank N. Freeman, 


Cieorge D. Stoddard and John B, Watson; the biologitcs Frederkk 
A. Woods, Paid Popmoc and Herbert S.Jennhjgs; die sodologists 
Lester F. Ward and Charles Hottou Goolcy; the anthropolpgUr 
Franz Boas; the educator William C, Bagle> ; and flic stalisdriiti 
Karl Pcatsoru 

The abstracts are summarked in the final secrioiL of the book, 
where Or. Pastorc argues that with two cxeeprioiu those sdehtuts 
who heldau tJiviroiimcntaliat position in the iiature^nurturc dispute 
were dther liberal or radical iu their socio-political outtoak^ w'hile 
those who emphasized the eftccta of heredity were consiervativc, 

Tliii correlation ii intercstuig, but in spite of the anthot^s attempt 
to attiki objectivity^ it would seem that sevctal unrantrolled aiid in 
some cases apparently uacontrolLablc ficiots may have influenced 
hi$ ccniclmiont In the first place, only individuals who had expressed 
theuiscivcs on botlt issues could be included. As Dr, Faitore him-iclf 
recogaizef, "tampling errors' may luve resulted because some 
workers had refrained from expressing flrcnuelvei poHtically after 
catlin g 'a contradiction between their sdcntific and polirical 
outlooks.* Ocher errors may have been introduced owing to an 
iJiKonsdous bias w^hen r^ecting some individuals "because they did 
not expreas themselves soflidcnrly estenavely to make their 
inedudon worthwiiik/ Secondly, the data as presented in this book 
da nut make it clear whctlicr the view's of individual scienmti on 
one Or botli issues were ccuirisrcnt over a period of years—although 
Dr. Fasrore docs sug^esr that flie quoted portions of flirir woika 
often ^practically repnaenr the auilior's renal expressioti* on tociCN^ 
economic issuci. Third, It is pcsuble that the views of some of the 
icierulists quoted were influenced by ihote of other memben of tlie 
group. This possihihry fr scantiiy treated in Dr. Paslorc’s book, and 
as a result it is not altogether w'hcther die final analysis reaUy 
relates to 24 hidcpcridcnt c^pinions or to a smaller but indcicntiiiucc 
nuiiibcr. 
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dixwcd the rornsUcicjn bmvwEi the x>do-pDliu[:2j views 
of these sdentim and ihek potitEoii in die niturc-inirture dispute^ 
Dr. PiiMotTc condudei widi j chsotssion of poaibk iiiicracticios 
between the tv,'cj laciois. tltj own opiidon k th^t the sdentki^' 
sodcHpolideal siHcgianm * wcie 3 sigiiifk'ani determinant of d>cir 
podtion on fiatuit^nimiire quesdoiu/ aldiough he Adds the ioi- 
notc due ^it k quite likely dut the fomitiladon of their socbl 
phiJcHopby markedly InSneneed by virtue of An earlier ad¬ 
herence or eaeposure to a pardeiiLir sdentihe tradiuon/ Even if the 
prcfunicd comcLabon berivctJi 2 sdentUt''& loda-pulibcai outlook 
2nd his stand in the naturc-nnmire conlrrovcrsy is substuibatcd, the 
evidence pmetiird by Dr. Pastore seerru inadequate to decide 
whether one facicjt diiecdy condidotbed the other or whether both 
are tebtol to a ihhd and as yet imckifined factor, E. H. ASi iTON 

Up from the Ape. By U. Ar H&vtM. iErt-iW fd«, iWif Yn^k (Mac- 
miihn), 1947. Pp^ 78Sp i4^rilTi 39 pfatrs, 68 iifxt Jigu 
htihh'pg. 

The rMppcataitce of Hootou^s (Jp frem the Apf i$ 
doubly welcome : first u ati ulditicncL whose faniihat feature! show 
changes induced by further cacpencfica and a somewhat more 
nature outlook; secondly as an indicator of die gMC advances that 
have occurred in physical andiro|}<ilogy since the earlier edition was 
published iu 1931, Essentially the book rctnains the satne, swi all- 
embracing, if campTcscd, corupendiuni in the modem American 
manner, w^ith hrKjucnt dashes of uiimitable Hootonian huinuui' and 
occasional relap^ into doggerel puerility. Perhaps the author has 
become 1 htde more cteddoim including at dmes aspects better 
omitted ^ yet the incarporaticia of much aulid upHio-daCe material 
counterbalances. The cjccellmt photograpli$ arc retained. 

To die ongiiiaJ but modified fi^T scettmis of the book, 1 sixdi is 
added. Part I, * Man's ReUbons," has biicn extended slightly to allow 
tuller tteattuent of die monkeys and apesp the dasrincation of die 
btter LnEo Hylobatidae and Simiidic being acccpieeL Nissen's held 
obscr\'ations on chlnipamec life, much of Schuks^i comparative 
wort, and vou KrogVs and Candela'i blood^>gt^up studin have 
been indudcd* necessitab^ partial rew^rEdog. Pan ll, 'Tlie Primate 
Life Cycle," covers evoJutiQrtary history. "The compncttedr soniewhit 
iwcurate, review of dbe geologic^ background k excusable but 
liable to mislead. Hooton retains the Arboreal Hypotliests, and refers 
ro latrioid, gibbanold, etc,, ttages in hiunaii ancestry; in a new 
section he discusses the pnsgibiJity ofcmsorial rather tlian brachiating 
ancestors for man, and the conclusion reached, a compromuc 
bc^cen the extreme views, » Tather tmsaiufactcity. Perhaps the 
clwcf as'cakness throughout this part lies in the attempts at simpJilica:- 
lion of causes. Part JIJ, 'The Individual Life Cycle*' is little changed 
except for the bdusion of, for examplr, the growdr studies of 
Steggerda and Schulct, 

It is in Part IV, "Fossil Ancestors and Collaterals," that the advances 
of the last few yciis, in new discoverks and resultant new inieqjirca^ 
boos, are most obvious. Ape fossils are dealt with somewhat 
superficially, attd the more aithimasde opuiiotis expressed concern¬ 
ing the Soutli African man-apts are treated with reserve. Some 
seebonsK e-j"* those on the Javan and NcanderEhaioid fliidj, are 
extremely nsefid. The I'aluc of this part is only dmuiiiilttd by the 
lack of illustrations; such as do occur (drawn with a camera lucida) 
ate hideous and tend to give filsc impre^ons. 

In Pait V, "Heredity and. Race," Hootou has niade a praiicwxstthy 
attempt to stimmarizc the prtndpL^ of genetics, and to base kh 
mdal analysis thereon, widi otily paiml success, one feds. His 
ckssificarion ii quite useful for dESCiiptive purposes, bur the origins 
suggested (e,g, that bis Bushmin-HottenEoi CoDjposite Race is 
dcri%^ed fioin '’Negrito-^ PaLccdithic Boskop-rminor fractious of 
Baiitu Negro and Hamittc Mcditctnncan in Hottentots'J are of 
ccu^ opm to CHKsbon. The valuable rev-ieW' of characters u$cd in 
radal srudici iocludcs much recent serological work. Pan VI, ^Tlic 
Anthropology of the Lisdividuai,^ h bawd upon SbeJdon's system of 
^somatotyping.' However strongly one agrees that individual 
studies have bccji too long neglected, the iinprcssioii received is that 
Hooioah acceptance of Shddon^s work has been somewliai lui* 
crirical, especially when Lessa'^s review ofthe su^ct of consumticnial 
typology ii considered. An Appendix is conccmcd w tth clemenEory 
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anriiropomeiry, and [5 not reeoounendcd for the incipcrkiiced 
novice; e.^. large errors are Iflccly in mejuuniig head height by the 
method depicted. 

For all its weakjiKscs^ detectable by thoughtful reading, the berak 
J:i;ust still rcmahi ojj invaluable general work of refercuce, and a 
sbinulattcg, if at times difficult, uurodiiaian to the fasdnatiom of 
ph>wal anthropology, D. F. ROBERTS 

Is Evolutian a Myth ? By D. Der^^dt, t. AJersflu IXii'tcf tirniJ. B. S. 

HitJdAtttt, Liindm [ B'jWs & PiJ/iXTiwJjrr J 949. 92, 

fyitf 2S. 6 d. 

Rcceiif bchdks on evolution have tended to ccmcimaratc 
on those biological factors which underhe phylogenetic change, 
and patticubrJy on the inter jction of natural sdecrion and random 
generic variation. A little earlier the emphasis wm mainly on 
probable phylogenetic lineages, while still further back coiitrovetsy 
raged as 10 whether evolution has, in fact, ocemred at all. There arc 
^ill some writers who deny its ocaiitcnci:. 

In /j a Myth ? a very disthiguhhcd sdentist and rvoludou- 

ut, Profissor J. B. £. Haldane, debates this general issue with a 

wcJI-knowm anri-evolutionjst, Mr. Dewar, supported by U,-Col. 
Davies, The law two ate, os it were. Counsel ftt fiic New Zealand 
branch of the Evolution Protesl Movemenr in the plea tlut the 
weight of evidence is ogoi^ the proposition that ^existing animals 
and plants., nid aho mankind, are descended from simple forms of 
life." Ptofossor Haldane defends the thesis on behalf of the Welling^ 
ton branria of the Rattoiulist Assoditkjn. 

Professor Haldane requires tio mtroduaion to an audience of 
scientists. Mr. lycwor is, acconlhig to a boreutcr who 

nnee served in the Indian Civil Servke, and who has conttibured co 
ihe literature on rim natural history of Indian birds. 

Col. Davies opens the discussion by submitting that as no "un¬ 
broken pnetic conneetEom between exisiang creatures and their 
supposed ancestors^ can be demonstrared, the theory of ev'olurioii is 
"a piece dfN^ittiral Philosopliy/or an * attractive or probable theory* 
rather than a piece of nattu^ science, wliich, he thinks, comists only 
oi ^dear and dmnonstrativc knowledge.* Haldane counrers that„ 
since it is legirimace co infex that living exeaemn of unknow^n 
parentage did, in fact, have parents, it is equally hkdy that aiiimob 
which arc now preserved as fossils aho had forbears, although 
neither CM be proved by direct observatiofL Davicj denies the 
validity of this propodtion, and it is apparently on thl$ point that he 
rattoiLuizn most of bis doubts about evolution. 

After thus defining their ^sdentific* philosophy* Dew^ar and 
Davies present examples fi^oni geology, morphology, palwiitology, 
animal behaviour and the gcDgraphicaJ dUrriburiuii of aniiuah 
which, in thdr opinJou, oinnot be reasonably cxplahied as bdug due 
to gradual evolutionary change &otii simple forbears. I^dane 
counters each example hr turn and argm.'X tJut all am, hi be 
tjqslaincd on the basis of a theory of evolurioiury change due to the 
jjiTetactinii of lutiird selection and genetic variability—and he alio 
shows drat in soma cases tromitioiiai forms are available w hich 
bridge morphological and other gaps. 

I'he book contributes little that is uew' to evolutionary thoiigth, 
and otic h^ no convictiou at its end that Professor Haldane has 
jucceeded m convemng his opj^ncnti. He deserves, however, the 
thanks of ocher sdcndsti for finding the time to ettgage in the 
disojiiiou. His contribution focuses attejurion on the scicntificaliy 
accepted fiict that most if not all the fmdhigs of morphology and 
pabontoJogy can be expiaiiicd in the hglit of modem theories of 
ev'olutioiL. Thac Mr. Dewar and Col. Davies are apparently not 
c^vinced by chis most iniportanc of biological generahttes is hardly 
likely to prevenr further progress hi the exploration of the phciio- 
racna which come within its scope. E. H. ASHTON 

Yearbook of Phy ileal Anifiropalogy, 1948 (Vol. IVJ, Edited 
^ ^ Cdbnvl w. Litiker tyrd Frfdttick R Thieme. Ntw Verit 

214 1943^ 2 t 7 , iliHS. 

Mamtaiiifog the mud fogh aemdard of the Viking Fund 
Vearbookip this volume ri devoted to reporting the proceedings of 
tht ^uith StiuuRcr Scmiiur (194.9) Ph^ci] Anthropology, and 
rcpiinting 1 »han idettion of miporcatit aittcl« that appmed duruig 






Nos. 2i4-:ii7 


Man 


Septum iiFP, 1910 


the year (f,^. Sergi’j -deKnpdoii m Man of the Sacropascore md 
Mantc Cirtito fiwli, and HurmcV paper on vaiiatioo in the etuptipii 
of die firsf six peTtnanenc teeth). TJai? Scmiiur wai oti diii occisioii 
eoncenicd^ firsts Vr-TEfi the dgniiiatio: and rcbtioiiship of the 


Auxtralopithedne finds, Smui ami Zuckerjnan expreaamg doybr, 
based on metrical aiuJyds, of aiom widely held opbioru reached on 
morphological grounds; secondly, problems relarcig to the 
Amcricaii Indun were disctissni D, F. ROBERTS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Beg:uinings of Food-Rroduetion. Cf Man, 1950 , $4 

Sis,—There «eiiu to be a kind of game played in your 
coTTcspoudcacc colinnm which is not alway:^ compre- 
hemibfe toyour foreign ceadem Lord Raglan roarr at soisie 
perxni. Then it is that peraoti's tum to twist his lordshlpV tail. I am 
not exactly sure of the mlcs^ but I have Just be™ roared at. 

The roar came in Lord Raglands short aiid otherwise Civourablc 
fevkw of my fVfftiJl'45nV AJiti. t am accused ofclaimiug a growth of 
*dviU?ation’ in India, independent of Iraq and Iran. 1 did no such 
thing. bi a paragraph with the iob-drle "More Thau One f qF the 
Food-Prc3ducing Revolution,’^ 1 say: *Thcte is ako a chance that rice 
was first cultivated in eastern lisdiaot Malaysia, lEid there may have 
been an mdependent revolutiou there.* I believe it was perfectly 
dear in the rest that I w^as not talking about 'dvilizatioiL" The latter 
is a word which I carefully express^ my imderstonding of, some¬ 
what later in the book, but w'as not bold enough to define. *Civill?a- 
□ori^' in any usefiil Sense of the word, ami the beginnings of food- 
producQon mean two diJfcreiit thu^ to me. 

Lord Raglan ako queries how' we may {my italics, 

originally) rhar the American Indbm discovered fcKxl^produciion 
for thcjnsdves. 1 can only answ er tlut we know it only within such 
bounds ai oik: nuy know anythiftg in archaeology— by an examina¬ 
tion and weighing of cvidcrKc. I am comcipus that there are 
couflicting opinions in the matter, jim as I am consdoos chat 
there are confiiccing opmions over whether the people of Britain are 
descended from the Ten Lost Tribes. However, 1 ant convinced that 
a consensus of opinion of qualified Auierkamsts (both in my 
country and abroad) would hold dia t we do that the Anjcricaai 
Indians developed fbod^prodijcdon on their own, 

What's the next play In the game? 

ROBERT J. UR AID WOOD 

OrjflirJiT Insitutit^ Unhwtty of OuV^ 

Ntffc 

Gorrespundents must play first; the ndci, in accordance with the 
principles of inducrivc sdencet are made afterw^ards.—E d. 

PygrtueogtfmrtOrtjpeih/n und Nilotensteltung^ Cf Man, 1950, 

Sm, — 1 WTitc widi reference to the last paragraph of 
Mr. FaggV review of Undblom^i TTic Qhc-Lcj^ ReUm^ 
Rsaitim. Is pot bbmier^ irory of the battles between pygmies and 
cranes more likely to be a garbled vertion of the bushnicu's wcE- 
knowm hunting at ostriches than to be due to a nickname conjec¬ 
tured to have been given to Dinka by rravellers in Africa at a date 
w'hcn the survival of pygmies Iti contact with them is itsdf at best 
conjectural? J. H. HUTTON 

SL Cffdwririf'j Cdrjy^'rii^ 

NoU 

The feviewer adds the comment given bdow.—Ed. 

ProGrswr Hutton's altertiaiive cxplarution has much force, 
buc perhaps mvoivci a prtsumpdon of greater 'garblEng,* snoe 
in Homer (fliad. Book [[[»lines ^-ti) ir is the cranes who do die 
hunting. Moreover* ^Ehe Libyan oKrich' was well known to 
the Grceki at least fiom Herodotus onwards, under the name 
of orpoo^Uff (a word curiously used by the Greeks for both the 
ostrich and the sparrow—in which latter seme it was knowm 
10 Honitr); and it 11* 1 take m possible that ^Horaery siiiiile 
does not date ftom before die Pislstratean recension. 

Unless wc are to asaume that Homcf''s iTvy/aorot have no 
ccmpexkm with the pygmiei novf to be found in Cenlral 
Africa^ but are a figment of his or an earher imagmatjnn, the 
Dccumenrc of the word would seem to be itrong protMiriptivc 

Ij2 


evidence of the smrvival of pygmies within travdimg distance 
of the McdiDerranean up to dint time, Perhapi the biuhiucn 
survived there too; T have seen rtcatopygoui bush women, of 
Unmistakable physiognoiny, occiirring as iudividual sports tn 
the 'pagan' areas of Nonherti Nigeria« But at the present dnic 
pygmies in group occur very moch farther ntuth than do 
buihnicn in groups; the Belgians and the French arc coii- 
Kindy idcivttfying new coniuiunitics (some more, Some Ic® 
assimilated to the snrroimdmg tribes) on both sidm of the River 
Congo, 

To call mil men ^ctancs' [after die one-legged sumcc) would 
seem no greater a stretch of the poetk licence rhatt (o cill short 
men *iid tiller than a nian^s fist,^ 

Antbrapologtcal PublJcAtJon in Nazi Grmiacy. Cf. MAN, 
1948, III 

The Hoil Eduor of Man very much itgrcK that owing to 
an oversight no earlier reference has been made in Man to 
a letter received in September, 1948, &om Profewor Dr. R. Timm- 
waJd {writing from the American Sector of Berlin) foDowing the 
appearance of Mrs. L Bohauuan^S review of loJkfrkuniiif ivn 
AfrUij, by H. Bauniann, R, Thiimwald and D, Westefinann 
fEsacn, i94^)i in the August issue of chat year. In thii letter Dr, 
Thumwald quoted evidence to show dut he was by no means in 
sympathy wirh the National Sodalhi regime and dut he had, fbr 
exampJe, ainsted Jewish students at sotnt pentonal risk. His refer- 
cnces 10 the cen^Orthip of sdoitifii: publication, besides being 
relevant to the point raised by the reviewer, will ao doubt be of 
Eeneral interest also to dioae who have oeeasion to nuke use of 
German svotki published between 19J3 and 1943: 

After my rerurn [to Berlin at the end of 1936* after six ycats^ 
absence abroad] Professor Wcstcnaanii invit^ mt to oallaba- 
rate in the book l otkrrkufidt von AJrik^, I lud completed my 
part by about 1938, At that time [ had no experience of die 
cetuoTihip procedure, Thcmajjuscript,aiid bier the prooft, were 
sent to various department if any important political implies- 
rions were conddeted to be involved, w I Icamt later oil Farts 
1 and 11 were not in any way 'pohtical/ but my part, dcaJing 
with the ackptatioii problem as handled by difTcrexit turions, 
was so cousidered. 

Later 1 was mformed dut the Nazi oificiala were absolutely 
ftce to delete or insert wwds or pxssagei. This happened not 
only to me but also to Frofessor Wcstcniiann in another bode. 

It aho happened to me with a paper which I had read and iii 
which 1 had mentremed the missions; by chanM t found a iwcc 
on a sheet* which I still ha% e, to the effect that all mention of the 
misaioui must be suppressed; the text appeared in its distorted 
form and tli^re wai no poaibiil^ of coirecrion by the author. 

After learning of this practice; 1 refiaioed &mi further 
writiEig for the Nazis. I had tlicnighc it impoisibk that the 
ecTuonhip could be handled in sudi a juauncr. Wc had all been 
taken by surprise, by Ika and by terror. 

Wbde il must be made dear that a reviewer caiuiot be fairly 
erindated forjudging 1 h<wk on its visible mcriti as diitiiia ftom 
cKicmaJ coosjderatKJiH wbidi cm only by dunre be known to him 
^ Hoil Editor is ncvcrthelBS very glad to give publicity to 
Pm^r Thoiriwalds explanation, and to record the sympathy 
which mtm be fdl in tliis country for those German anthropologist/ 
poMhemsdve bboiew orthy, whose writings were thus distorted 
m ^c course of censorship to dtc detriment of their reputatiwis 
Such wnrers, and indcied all who soridve or escape ftom rotalitariin 
cyiaciracs wer focim. might wed wMi to be able ro publish a 
complcfe list of dne specific partagti in their wfiiings which are to 
be dticcuutcd on diesr grouuds,^Eo. 
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CURL BEQUEST PRIZE 

The Council of rhe Royal Anthropolo^cal Insticute announces that it will (iuhjccc 
as meiicJonccl in the Rules for die riruc being governing the coiiipeticion for tlic above 
prize) again award in 1951 and dicrcafter every year the Curl Bequest Prize for the 
best essay by auy competitor upon the results or analysis of all or any anthropological 
work carried out or published during the period of ten years preceding the year in 
which such essay is subimtted and/or the history of some useful line ui anthropology 
during that period. 

Until further notice the rules governing the competition are:— 

(l) Essays iJiall be submitted not later than jOth April each year, 

(z) They shall be in t^'pescript in English, French or German. 

(j) Essays diall be in literary form and not m the form of bibhograpliics or 
catalogoes, 

(4) The length of an essay shall not exceed 25,000 words or be less than 10,000 

words. 

(5) The decision of the Couiidl of the Insdtutc or of such officers of the histitutc 

as the Council may from time to time appoint for the purpose of 
judging the respective scientific merits of the essays submitted shall be final 
as to die best essay and upon all other questions arising in connection svidi 
the essay comperidon, 

(6) If, in any year, dierc shall be no essay which, in the opinion of the Council of 

the Institute or of the officers of the Institute appointed for the purpose 
under the last preceding rule, is of sufficient scientific merit to deserve the 
award of the prize, then no award shall be made in that year. The amount of 
the prize available for tliat year .shall be retained by the Institute and added to 
the prize in any later year, in which there shall be at least two essays whi^ 
are adjudged of sufficient scientific merit to deserve the award of the prize. 

(7) If in any year there shall be two or more essays which arc judged of equal merit 

and scientific value and worthy of the award of the prize, then the amount 
available for the prize in that year may be divided. 

(8) The winning essay or essays shall be read at tlie last meeting of die histitutc 

in December or at the first meeting hi January of the following year, 

(9) The winning essay or cssap shall be published in the Journal of the Royal 

Aiitiiro^logical Institute or, at the discretion of the Council, may be published 
under its direction in the same style as the other publications of the Institute, 
or in bodj these modes. 

The prize offered for the winning essay in 1951 is /50. Intending competitors should 
forward their essays before jodj April, 1951. to the Hon, Secretary, Royal Anthropo¬ 
logical Insdtutc, 21, Bedford Square, London. W.C. i., to whom inquiries should also 
be addressed. 
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A KAJAMAN TOMB POST FROM THE BEL AG A 

OF SARAWAK* 

hy 

K. R. LEACH, M.A. (cANTAB.) , PH.D.(lOND.) 


AREA 


2.1R carved pillar shown m Plate Jr hii sto*>d far 
many ycar^ in the grounds of the Sarawak 
Museum, Kuching. It h a or Eomb poftE from the 

Upjwr Rcjaiig River. The hLimin remains which it 
originally contained would have been held in a jar either 
inserted into a cavity at the top of the pillar or in a box¬ 
like supcrstnicturcT and die whole w'ould originally have 
been surmo timed fay a scone slab. So far as 1 am aw^are diis 
is the onJy object of its kind in mnseuin care. No detailed 
illusEratioiis of ihis or any other closely related smicturc 
appear lo have been published previously. 

The present paper serves as 3 commentary upon che 
photographs reproduced in Plate and ft. These show^ a 
more elaborate specimen of kikictiji still surviving fn sirn 
■on die left bank of the Rejang River, a mile or so above 
Bclaga, close to die present Kajaiiiaii house isf Lasah. 

Cottivxi 

The population of the Upper Ryang River appears in 
the literature under a variety of tribal titles—Kayan, 
Sekapan, Kajaman, Lahanan. Putian Bah among others.^ 
Though difleriiig in dialect and minor cnkural attributes 
the various groups in quesdun have close poHucal aJTilia- 
lions. The Last four groups named above arc all nunicncally 
small, consisdng of from rwo to six long-huLises apiece. 
Collectively these four groups and certain others call diem- 
selves Kajang“ and claim a distant kin slTiliation with the 
Kayaii.^ Many of die earlier accounts refer to the w^holc 
group indbcriminately as Kayan;* In Hose and McDougalfs 
classihcadon ihe Kajang group would rate as KeJamantati.-'^ 
The Sekapan and Kijaman sub-group in parricufar arc said 
to have linguistic aiflliarions w'idi die Kano wit of the 
Middle Rejang and the Ova Melano of the coa^t. No 
detailed ethnographic study of any Kajang group has yet 
l>ccn made. 

rhroughoiit die Upper Rtjang area the mortal remains 
of distinguished arisnxrrais—hui not of commoiien^—arc 
fiiiaily interred in elaborate wooden Hrucrures above 
ground. Two main types of structure, the s^hwj^ and the 
Icltrkftg^ can tiscfuUy be distinguished, though inEermediatc 
versions also occur. Neither ts^pc is striedv peculiar to any 
one euliuraJ group, chough the discribytion of relaced 
objects is diJfcrent, StrucUircs of the salouj^ tfl>e (fig. 1 ) 
have been reported mainly from east-central Borneo; 
specimens have been illustrated bv Bock® (Long Wai, 
Kenyah). Lumholtz'^ (Long Pelaban. Keiiyah)i Hose® 
(Bebga area, Upper Rejang, Seh^apaji) and others. 5imic- 
turn of the klkkftji typ" (Place J), on the other hand, are 

* 11 P/iifc J itriJ iiirrr f(Xi 


reported niaiiiR from the Barani and coasul regions of 
Sarawak.” 


De^cHptwti imJ Hhutry 

The K^aug klirienj^ differ from anaJogous tomb posts in 
the ^ticral srj'le of the carving and tn rht- feature of having 
a heavy stwiie slab iumiountiiig iJie whole licrueturc. Ling 
Roth, eiiiiig Low, gives a good descriptioii of the tj'pe and 
shows a sketch based an a model in the Sarawak MuscumJ^' 
The dcseription is derived from a diary published by Low 
in iSS 2 ,H which seems to relate to a visit to the Upper 



FlO, I, ‘sALOXCi’ T¥P£ TOMB 

Ai ihr hiune ofLaiiyrn ({Hmm Btiii), Upjtff Rnmtj( R»rr. C(wj- 
smiUtd ahfltti 11)4^1 

Rcjaiig made in iSytt, Ac char time a number of impressive 
Uiricn^ and sii/nnt' were standing inierniingled ai a site near 
the jimetion i)f the Ihla and Rejang rivers.'2 low identifies 
th^' tombs as all belonging to the member of a single 
arisnseratie lineage, that of Dian Bato, chief of the Kayan 
ol Uma Levurietig. The tollowing notation U 
imm Ling Roth: 

The 15 it kei]ln.L h a Kiym iiutittttinn md fordeti to 
^ River Rejuijt- The jtij'nenc on the other hand is uidigeiious. 
The Joniicr u a miiiiatuti: house nf ironwood, built upon piln 
ol the same initerial. with » single chaniher large enougli to 
ttpntawi the coffins of the chief, his brothers aiid sisters, his 
fattiily and their families. The kUrifiif is cither a siisglc or i 
double pillar, carved from top to bottoju, with iiiiches up its 
adei far the bodies of slaves and foaowers, md lioUnw jt the 
w receive the jar, which contains the bonei of ihe chief for 
whom It is ratted. The pUlar it covered with i heavy stone sLh 
- , . . It was Ibrineriy the nutoni to drive the pHncipial post 
into the e^h through the body of a living captive or slave, a 
^rorti mil in force ui some parti, »♦ A Kijanuin double 
klifieiig, the best in all Bsloi, has the following dimensions: 



No. 21& 


OcTOJii^i, i^$a 


MilU 


die pilbr? curved from top to bcrtTom and opped with ^ 
poiiEhrrous aoiw sUb; they arc both the lansc height and itjnrd 
J2 feel above die ground. The girih of one a 1 1 feet 7j uirhci, 
dui of the other 0 feet i i\ inches. 

The photographs for Plaro jit and t wore taken in 1^47 on 
the occasion ofa very brief visit to die house of the prciycnt 
Kajanian chief Lasah. Origiiidly this klifiaig miwt have 
stood in die open, but when photographed it buried in 
dense jungle. Dimensions were nor recorded and indeed, 
in the gloom of die forest, the detaik of the top of the 
structure were difficiik to disringuidi. The box 4 ikc object 
at the top of the canned pillaR was said to conmn the bones 
of the deceased. The top of the whole structure was so 
ovc^rown widi ferns and lichen that it was impossible to 
verify w'hcthcr the slab was (as %vas stated) made of stone 
or merely of ^vood. In either case the erection of this 
mausoleum must have been a formidable tuidcrtakiiig. 

Plate Jd was photographed in two secrious by means of a 
panorama mounting, so chat there is considerable fore- 
shortening of the upper section. I csrimatcd the total height 
of the scruclure at the time as about feet. 

The Kajaman chief Lasah and his brother, the Sekapan 
chief Puso, made the following claims regarding this 
klifictjg: thac ic was die finest ktirkng in all Baloi. (fi) 

that it was 80 co ^ years old, (c) that it svas older than the 
iv/in (the Government *fort‘ a[ Bclaga, built, 1 believe, 
about i8fi8), (d) that at the time of its erection slaves had 
been sacrificed in the proper manner and that this was the 
last occasion upon which this had been possible (owing to 
Government intervention), (e) that it had required a 
thousand men to raise the pillars and the stone slab, and 
(/) that it was die tomb of the Kajaman chief Tuloi. 

Now Tuloi is a hisEorical character. He w^as chief of the 
Kajainan at the time of Lowk visit in 1 **78, His younger 
brother Sebuang, w'ho is also mentioned bi the early 
records, was srill alive in 1947 and was iTitrodiieed to me; 
he was said to be nearly too years old, tasah, a Sckapaii by 
birdi, 15 Scbuangk adopted son. Although Sarawak 
Government officers appear to have visited the area 
periodically from iSClj onw^ards, regular adttkiiiiscration 
seems to date fiom iBMS, Eoasdn^ apart, the crccdon of 
the monunicnt must have called tor a formidable assem¬ 
blage of manpower, such as would have been difficult 
after the start of regular adniinist ration. The claim that 
Tuloi is buried in it gives no clear indication of datCn since 
Tuloi may have had the pilbrs prepared during his own 
lifetime w ith a view^ to hh uldmaie burial.^ 

In all there seems to me a reasonable probabiJitj^ that the 
Ifh'riciij^ illustrated tn Plate Jd and h is the one mcntioiicd by 
Ling Roth (dbng Low^) and that it was therefore In 
existence befote 1882. 

fiVrerurire Tri-aimnU 

Comparison of Plate J widi the model sketch illystraced 
by Ling Roth will show- the degree of overall standordiaa-^ 
tion in the general design. Ju the specimen discussed here 
the most striking feature of the carved decoration is the 
mask-like figure show'n in Plate which ivas described to 
me as an firo. Tliis properly means *dog‘ and in this area 


tlierc b a wide dais of dat-surfacc decoratinns called ^dog 
patterns' (kenfenj* iiii)) which at dmes arc recognirably dog¬ 
like (fig. 2). The (f/iWrry dju motif is not closely related 
to this theme, but is a tchef version of the faniiliar mask 
face of Ken yah shields (Plate Jd). Hose sunimarizes the 
characteristics of this pattern as followTs: 

The prim.'ipal iVauirc , ^, is ,., » brgi: mnvmtionaliacd 
autliiie laf a facie with Ltge eyes, indiraied by cpnecntricdiclci 
ill red and blacky and 1 double row of teeth ^'ith twp pairs of 
cauiuts projecting like huge tuiki. Ibis face seems ta be human p 
for. oitbough on some: ihields tbetr is nothing io indicate this 
iiicerprcauoii, hi odim the laige face surincuino the highly 
convcnrkuialized mitlkc of 1 duuinudve huuizji body, the 
linibs of which are disiorEed atid woven into .1 more ot le$s 
uvnicate design.^* 



FjC. 2. DOI^PATTEaN MURAj. 

Naiivi' ihiritr : kabiig aso. Hffght nf pattern c. 4 fert 6 (mhex^ 

Fma the hmtsf &/ LaifYni [wr fig. l) 

Nieuwx"Tihuis p>inUii i>ut that the same morif characterizes 
a Wide variet)' of‘spirit niasks' (jjffiifrrwinjitt’ff), said to havc 
becn used in peace-making cercnioniab and other rituals.*** 
The theme is also employ^ in chedceomiion ofhouseposts 
(fig. %) and items of fumiture.^^* 

Practical Fimdiau of Lkearatwe Tnaiment 

The particubr treatuicnt of the mask motif in this 
klirkHg iw fiincfionai os w'clj os scstJietic merits. The crccrion 
of memoiiab of tliis kind was a mark of the prestige and 
jnfiticnce attaching both to the individual and to the village 
concerned. Jamtih, w^riting of die former Mdano practice, 
illustrates very wtH the element of boosting involved.-* 

Crnusfidc'ting the aioc and weight of the poles , ^ ^ Urge 
nmiibeta of incii, iiidudBiig sUveSv muit have \xm engaged *, - 
The outlier of the pole, ifieieforr, inoim-d heavy liihSihcs in 
food and other piyfncntj. . ^ Qncr the KlecEied tree had been 
felitd, there waj no queslksn of Happiu& until everything was 
Hiuihcd, owing 10 tear of had otnem, and bdi^auK die owtkx 
wmildin™ undying diauie if the work was only haircomplctcd 
—thcfc would be much talk about his rank, how he muit lose 
jtami, And how he prerended 10 luve yralth which he did not 
in fart poi^. , ,. Havifig nken the Kig to die riiPKn ale . . . 
a working difd u buiJt for and carveti. during this 

time the ovfcTMDT is fietjurtitly eopiplirnciitcd by oik'n of raTik, 
and pasicrs-by. He shows pride in being ready m expend hu 
wealth in ihii way, and 10 show his respect—to the dead and to 
his loved ones: and to htituelf tool—in ihr etection of this 
mnEiuinetir. 
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The size of the nienion^l was an index of manpower 
resources, the Javishtiess of ihc decorarions an index of 
wealth—but not merely in terms of outright expenditure. 
The *svealth‘ of the population of this area used to consist, 
ill the tnauif of such things as brass gongs and oM Chinese 
bowls and ic was ctiscomary to display as nmeh as possible 
of this property in the Ibrni of tomb decoratioiis.'^ Hence 
the fljd design in Plate JA has cbe practical function of a sort 
of display' cabinet. The eyes of die monster served to carry^ 
large brass gongs, the nostrils and other sundry bosses 
scattered about the design carried smaller gongs, inverted 
bow'Ist plaiest etc* A number of these were sdil In position 
in 1947 and can be distinguished in Plate In Plate Ji it 
will be noted chat though much of tile caiv^Lng is very 
precise, the eyes have been carelessly worlced; chi'; b 
because these flat surfaces were originally covered by gongs 
to form protruding eyes. 

Regional and Trriu/ Design Di£cretta's 

Although this Uirteng is die property of a Xajamaii it 
does nor follow diat die carving was also executed by 
Kajanian, since in any one area there b an inixrchaiige of 
technical experts between the dilFerenc ^mbaT comniimi- 
ties. For example die in fig. i and the mural in Z 
both belong to the Punan Bah house of Lanyertt but the 
work in both csisx% w'k said to have been carried out bv 
Kenyah from Long Nawang (Apo Kayan, Duten 
Borneo),23 This point is of some imporiaiice since cajlier 
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LmaSt^s fraMic (#rr Natr J], 1^*^, ThU cofi'ing J pm 
jptiiai timration^ aJdrd 1*’ thf hausf iri of t-u/f J/niM the 
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authorities, noubly Hose, tend to exaggerate the extent 
to which it is possible to distinguish the ardfacts of different 
tribal groups simply on the basis of design characteristics. 
Such differences of marerial edture as do cxbt between one 


part of cctitraJ Borneo and another tend to have tcgiotial 
rather dian ' rribal* signlEcancc. 

Ciihfral Beluirumr 

No attempt wdU be made here to examine the sociological 
context of these structures apart from noting that the 
mortuarv' rites of aristocrats in this area undoubtedly were 
intimately assodated with an elaborate s^^tcni of bead- 
hundng and human (slave) sacrifice. Recent papers by 
Jamuh^-^ and Scharer^'^ concerning the Melano and the 
Ngadju sy'stcnis of slave sacrifice respectively both contain 
data relevant to the Upper Rejang rituation+ 

Npm 

^ Ling Roth, VoL I, pp, i^, 37; Baring Gould and Bimpfyldc, 
p. i Sip note, 

^ Saovitit Governpicnr Order L -3 (L^nd), 1931- Schedule B, in 
whicli the Katiow if of the Middle Rejang suv also classed as Kajaiig 
^lotig widi the T^jong;s of the Tat 4 m River, 

* Baring Gould and Bitttpfylde, p. rS. 

* E.g. Biooke^ Vol. It, chapter 6. 

^ Hose and MrDongall, Vol. 11 , p. jao. 

* Dock, pp. 79 p 

^ LuinholtZp Vol. 1 , p. 72. 

■ Hose and MrDougaB, VoL TI, p. 3 ( 4 . 

■ Hose and McDongaU, VoL H, pp- 34^; Jantuh.pflHim; Ford^ 
pp. 77-S4 (this laic b an ijitcr]rtE;!dL:^tc 

ting Rorh, VoL L p. 147. 

See under RcfercuL'cs. 

** A few niilei above die Prlagus Rapids; Brpokc^ VoJ. II, 
pp. a6g£ 

Ling Roth, Vol. L p. 147. 

** The Kajang theory b that the spirit of the deceased slave was 
able to help in raising the post; cf, Jamuh. 

C/Janiuh^S artide. 

Hose and Mel^pugall, Vol. I, p. 2 SS^ 

” Hose and Md^ougall, Vol. 1 + p. 165* 

**“ Sm iilustrarion in Hose (191^), p- B6, 

’■ Nieuwetihuu, VoL 11 , p^ i4if 

Ibidem. 

Janiuh, pp, 64f. 

^ In the Cojelfr, .3 Septemberp 1S95, ii is reporied diac 

the Leppu Anan, then lining near the headw^ten of the Delaga 
River, had pleaded widi the Govemment for the remission of a fine 
on the gitsundi that DayaLs had burnt and plundeied their grave¬ 
yard and in eocueqtienre they had no gon^ with which to pay I 
Hose and Mc!£>oi^ali (Vol. ft, p. 36, note} state that * among the 
KJemaTitani it is unial la spoil all artteks bung upon a toirtb.^ Thb 
does not seem to be rrue of ibe Kajang peoples cfcscusscd hcrc- 
** O'. Maiiis;, w‘ho reports 00 ihe ease of Any L a Kelabil crafisinan- 
artist who im pros'ed and elaborated Ms native skills is die leiulc of a 
visit to die Dihau Kenyah. 

** Janiuh^ 1949. 

** Sebirrr, 193 S 2nd 1940. 
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PICTOGRAPHIC WRITING IN THE WESTERN SUDAN* 

by 

D. ZAHAN 

ij/rFifi%uS UJjTfr Ju Nig^r, litgou, SouJim yfan^ais^ A.O.p. 


7 IQ f94^49* 1 was carryitip out research on 

dmiiariou by means of the jackaf (y^fnijjii) among 
the Dogois 1 came 10 the condusion thar the pictographs 
used ill ihis torm of divinarion amounted ft> a sy*sfcm of 
wiiiiiig, and ventured ro suggest a connexion between some 
of ihcsc signs and certain of me * runes' of the ancient Hindu 
alphabet^ In Januarjv ip^Op I again visited the upbiids of 
Bandiagata and g^vc further study to diesc divining 
ubiers; my invesiigadons showed that die pictc^phs 
which the diviner uses when disposing his ^augural rheme ^ 
in the sand are bidecd true hieroglypis. According to die 
diviners* writing (/a^PtJjjeiryen) originated in divsnation. 

* tiiv ifxt Jiguief. Tfd?ij|jafrJ hy H7Wifwii Fagg, ii'itft 

suicrdhlf ossisiMiir fr^m A/ffTC df Gartay^ through whoie go^ifd 

the artifle tpat a^PUNPHniViiiffJ. 
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Siinikr inquiries which I made among ihc Bambara 
showed that they also have a sysreiii of writing, but that its 
use is more widespread among the population than the 
Dogon system. Whereas among the Dogon the interpre¬ 
tation and the method of wri ting the signs arc known onls' 
ro a small section of the cottimunity, there arc erttrcmely 
few Bambara who are not famiLar svith the direct sym¬ 
bolism of signs. Moreover, the Bambara system is used in 
giving instruction, by way of proverbs or moral maicims, 
to the ncsvly married, or to recall certain distinguishing 
fcarurcs of objccre, diseases, etc. 

Among both these pctmles, however, each pietoqrapli 
stands, ill the first place, for an inanimate object, a living 
being, a natural phenomenon, or an abstract quality. Each 
sign has at the same ti me a varying number of secondary' 
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{5) rJw mHJii; 

■ {ll) he Nijdi'; 

(19) a fdnwf ; 

* 'l " '1 i j-ii 1. I ^ * - ^ im iwp me inr^, (h. thr lefff. 
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nicaningi. hut whereas rhe dirca njcanitig b niiclligiblc lo 
ihe greater pare (i-f the cnnim unity using chc signsp rhe 
seeoiidari' nieinmgs arc kno^vn only to a coniparativxJy 
siuall number oi people. Thi^ might be regarded an 
example of csorcticism, but I should say that ir is less a 
t|u csrion of the degrees qf iiiiriation reached by meinbers of 
the eommunity than of the gradadons af knowledge itself, 
on more and tiiore refined levels, che highest accessible only 
to outsrinJing intcllcets- 

This capacity oi a single sign to evoke mo re than one 
idea derives partly from the noii-phonetic character of rhe 
sigiLSp and partly from the fact that eacii of rhe ideas tepre- 
sen red can be viewed as a componcEit pare of some other 
id4^ and this in its turn of a third and so forth. The corre¬ 
lation bcrsvccn thinp (including natural phenomena, etc.) 
and beings is carried over into rfie pictographs which scand 
tor them. 

In figs. I and 2 are given some exainples which 1 collected 
ot JJogon and Bambara pictographs respecrivciy. with rhdr 
meanings.^ 

These few specimens of Sudanese pictographs open 
perspeedves into a whole tract of almost virgin territory in 
the culrurc ot these peoples. My contentiDii chaE rhe signs 
arc a fonn cit MTiting will hardly be gainsaid: writing 
consists cssenriaily in the cottiinnhication of thought by 
means of convemional signs, and rhe piLTOgraphs of botli 
the Dogon and the Bamhara serve 10 convey thoughts from 
one writer co another, or from wrirer to by public.^ These 
characteri form, therefore, the clenienES of a definite, if 
peculiar, sptem of wTifing; a Dogon divination can be 
Vread" just as well as a page in a book, and the moral 
savings insetibed by rhe Bambara blacksmith on a wooden 
dish or on a calabash are legible by almost any aduh and 
even b\' children. 

One of the most remarkable features of rhis form of 
^v^kiJlg is that the idea to be conveyed bv a sign is yicldetl 
not by its direct meaning alone, bur also by the symbolical 
meaning attached to it. For example, a bowl among the 
Bambara may bear the sign for ‘ car^ but no one conld grasp 
rhe idea w’hich the writer intended to convey unless he 
were familiar vshrli the symbolisni associated with the ear. 
Moreover, the reference is not to the car in gcneraK but 
specifically at the moment w'hcn a woman first enters [he 
home of her parencs-in-bw, and ihetefore to conjugal 
peace and happiness. Thus the sign stands for: 'A newly 
married w'oman .shottld not give car lo cvcry^thing that is 
said in her husband’s house/ So the idea conveyed bv one 
of these coitvenrional signs is a fimedon of the sign itself 
and this in its turn is a function of the situation refenred to, 
as well as of the object on which ir appears (and perJiaps, 
too, of the material of which the object Ls made). 

Moreover, a sign may have different direct meanings in 
different geographical areas, especially as a result of local 
variarions in religion and mythology. What is a secondary 
meaning in one place may often become the chief meaning 
in another, although represented by the same sign* Thus, 
the picfograph whose direct mcanine in one place is *thc 
car\ may represent elsewhere "a tooth* or 'speech." Often, 
again, two or mote people in a single region vnU interpret 
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a given character differently, according to their psycho¬ 
logical difierences. Besides, my inquJrics among the 
Bimbara so far show that at one rime nearly every political 
area had its own sysreni of writing,, chough cenain signs 
were conimon to several of tlietii. But rnesc features of 
Sudanese pictographs do not in fho least disqualify them 
from being tieated as a sysrem of writing. On the contrary, 
rile variety' of nicanings-^which arc by no means foixuirous 
or indiscriminate — tends only to enrich the signs. The mean’- 
lugs are, for the most parr, grouped under a given sign by 
soinc underlying affinity; *car/ * tooth* and 'speech’ are 
indmatcly linked by the fact that all three pby their part 
in the concept of sound. Such are the coniplcxiries of 
writing in the Sudan. 

A correct reading of these piLTOgraphs calls for an under¬ 
standing of Dogon and Bimbara culture at a high spiritual 
level. And we can be correspondingly certain of appre¬ 
hending Negro ways of thought in the most intimate way 
possible when wc can *rcaJ' them directly from their 
ictorial expressions. In all probability, many of the W'cll- 
nown rock paintings of the Dogon are capable of being 
mterpreted with no less precision thtm the irLscriptions on 
tlie icmples and public munumenrs of ancient £gypt. We 
shall have taken a great step forward in the understanding 
ol the Atrican when wc can bring rhe evaluative methods 
ot modem science to bear on the firm evidence of writren 
documents. 

t should be very glad to know ol any otlicr pictographs 
ol the kind I have described, or indeed of any kind, wliich 
may be known tn research workers in other parts of 
Africa.-^ 

* See I). Zahon^' Apercu iur U pens^ tics Dogoji*" 

CSitfTs IftirmJL Jt SofM, VoL VI (April-June, 1949), p. Vj j, note 
54. in this fpmi ot divirution, iKc signs arc marked in the sand by the 
dwincf according to the qiicsrioii :iddresscd id him (this ii the 
'augural ihcmc' referred to in die following Kiitcnce] ; a few ground^ 
nun are pbeed pr die Mud and the footstcpi of the Jackal, coming 
in the night to cat them, make ccniiexiona beween die sigru ; nejct 
ninmtng the diviner, without tomzlutig anything, forccMfs the 
future irorii die coiincxioni set up between the sJgiu. 

^ I have recorded a great many other liniikr pictogfiphs among 
the ]>Qgpn and Barn bata [ajad al^ Among the Fulbe and Mn«i) and 
inieud id publish them in 1 later work, llic select Dogon signs 
ixprodtired here are confined to these traced, in the sand with the 
fiRget by the diviners- taken together, these pictographs Ibrm a 
system ot' wTitiiig, bur ir is far from being the only one raed in this 
community. The Bambam designs in fig, 2 are copied frotii utmiih 
in my own eoltccri(jTi+ an^uired in rhe S^goii area. I am continunnig 
research ou a lai^c number of si|^u- used by Bambara divtisets, or 
traced at ihc time of various ntuaB on cult objects, but walls, etc., 
to record the siory of rhe ereatioR, ofsocia] msEitutiom, of sockfry iri 
g enerol, etc. p and I find ir best to concentrate on those which, oeeiir 
on objwfs in eotnmon use, since the collected objeers then form a 
kind nf gnaratiicjc of die authentidw of ihe signs. 

= Dogon signs are universal in the sense that they are not peculiar 
to a particular diviner, but are a rccogniaed part of the divining 
leehiiique. This is, of course, still more so among the Bambara, the 
signs being made for the whole eommunity. 

* The finftpdi writing of the Efcoi and Ibibio of southH^asrem 

Nigeria ti Tcmarkahly riTuilaf in f^cnenl character, Eiiough appar- 
t^rly loniewhat mofe elaborate (kc P A. Talbot, Sn ihi: pf 

thr Bmh, 19J1. pp. 301-9 and 447‘Ai): the weU-knowu seript 
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invented in the Cuncroons by King Njoyj aboirc yc^rt ago niay 
aibo be compared [sccp O. G, S. Gi^wfcircl^, * The WritiDg of 
Njoya Vol, TXp 19 PP- 433-43, cjutaiing H. Labourer 

^ L'EcritTjrc Bamoun Ti^o-Cmnen^J^nt AprU-JuJy, 1955, pp.127- 
jj); and "wilting* of mmpatablc pusTpOM EaltH thrt^^icmional 


form in tl\c bn» gold-weiglits, illu5tratmE proverbs^ of the Akai!i^ 
speaking peoples, as well as in the wooden message ducs^ with 
proverbial scenes in relief, of the Lower Congo. Mention ihould also 
be made ofj. Joflre and T. Monod,' A New West African Alphibct, 
used by the Toma, French Guinea and Liberia,* Maw, i94l- ^3-— 


SHORTER NOTE 


U.N.E.S.<10. on lUce 

On 1 IS July the United Nariotii EducarionaJT SdcniiBc 
2 . A Cl Cultural Organization made public *tlie most 
authoritative statm™^ modem sricntilic doctrine 
on the controvc-rsiii subject of race that has ever been is$ued/ Tlie 
press rclcaic smuniariiing die sLiiemait goes on: 


The statemenr scu forth the condusions of an infematlonal 
panel of sdettrists fcrmicd by U,N,E.S,C,0, to define the con“ 
cepe of race and to sum marize the most recent findings in this 
field which the world's biologists, geneddsts, pychologisB+ 
sociologists and anthxopologists agree ace cstabhdirfrd scientific 
faces. 


After 1 seven-point summary {in which some of the issues ire 
nopbly over^^rimplibed) it concludes: 

The original itatcinent w^as draped by Emnt Beaglehole^ 
New Zealand; Juan Couias^ Mexico; Lr A, Costa Phito^ 
Briril; Franklin Frarier, United States; Morris Ginsberg. 
United Kingdom ; Huma^'iin Kabir, India ; Cbiidc L^- 
Strauss, France; Ashley Montagu, United States. The text was 
then dicubted by Professor Montagu and revised after 
criticisms by PtofcHors Hivdlcy Cantiil, E- G. Contlin+^Gimnar 
Dahlbcrg, Theodosius Dobsdianskyi L. C. Dunn, Donald 
Hager, Julian S. Huxky, Qtfo Klinebcrg, Wilbert Moore, 
H. J. Muller, Gunmr Mytdal, and Joseph Needham. This 
sutenicnt therefore corucitutes the most far-reaching and 
eompeteiai pronouncement of its kind ever made and provides 
a fidcntJJie foundatum for some offhc bask principles expressed 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The statement itself appeared on its lice to merit consideration 
by British physical inthxoipologisls, for (altliough physical 
□nthropologitfi by no means pETdominated on the drafting 
commitTee) its main thoiij—that tlicre is no biolc^ical foiindacion 
for racial prejudices — is essentially i statement in physkat 
anthropology. Copies of the fiill text were immedJitely obtained 
from the Miniitrii^ of Edne^tion and circijJatcd to the following 
British ph)3ici1 inthropologists for their observations: Professors 
Lc Gres Clark, Flcure^ Harris, Dr. Ofman HilL Sir Arthur 
Keith, Dr. Monmt, Miss Tildcsley, Mn Trrvnr and Professor 
Zuckennan. Most of these replied at i4>mc Jength, and their 
comments rmdr it perfectly clear that certain passages in the 
statement were far fifOttl ccmmunding univcisa] agreement; none 
was ready ro give unqualified assent to if. It was Idt that some 
sTatemenl should be made by the institute and a IctfCC was drafted, 
in the light of the views ftceived, and sent fo Tltc Timn on 
Z4 July; ir expressed cordial agieemctil with the purpose and 
essential thesis of the docirniwir, but pointed out the controversial 
character of cenain viewSr for example^ 

, +, the too simplified staicinent that ‘ race is 1™ a biological 
fact than a social myth^ the proposal that the phrase 'e&iiic 
group' ihould be Hibstituted for ‘tare' in ordinary speech; 
and conclnding ^tement that mail is bom with biological 
drives towards univerMi broiheihood and coHaperation, ii> 
whidi surely very few anihmpotogists anywhere wrould yet 
venture to commit themselves. 

Pmsuie on space, however, prevented publtcidon of this letter, 
and an abridged version ^ without these examples, was accordingly 
sent on iz August and published on 15 August. 


If had meanwhile been decided, as a contribistion K> securing 
the firmest possible expression of agreement among anthro¬ 
pologists on the subject* to publish the full text of the document 
in Mam and to invite British (and otber) anthiopologisis to send 
their demiEcd observations ro the Hon. Editor for publtcatioti Jh 
folbwing iwocs. It b felt that a briefer statemenr, on which the 
chief anthropological societies, representing nearly all the worid s 
phyiieal aninropologista^ could agree, would be of much greater 
effect chan the presetix document in combarinc racial prejudice, 
and die Royal Anthiopotogical Institute (wm-Hi? own origins 
in 1S4J were closely connccEed with the anri-slavm' movemetu) 
will assuredly wish to make a full contribution in this cause. It 
may be thai the fourth meeting of the Intemariorial Congress of 
Andueipolc^icaJ and Ethnological Sciences projected for 1933 
will furnish a suitable occasion for ' the most authoritative state¬ 
ment of modem sdcntific doctrine on the controversial subject of 
race that has ever been issued.' 

The fill! text follows. 

«LTArEM£KT HV EXZEBTS DM AACE TRtJDLZMS 

1. Scientists have reached general agreement in recognizuig that 
mankind k one; that all men belong to the same species, Htfjrtff 
supknf. It is fiirther gencraJly agreed amoiig scientitts that all mini 
air probably dciivrd from ihr same common stock; and lhat such 
differences as exist betwecEi difTerent groups of mankind are due to 
the operation of evolutionary factois of ditferentiation such as Isola¬ 
tion, the drift And random fixation of the material particles wluch 
control heredity (the genes), changes in the stmctucc of those par- 
tickx, hybtidizaiicti and natural selectionx In those ways groups have 
arisen of varying stability and degree of didetentkticii which have 
been classified in dilTcrent ways for different purposes 
z. Ffom the biological stindpciinr, the species Hfftm Sii93jVnt h 
Euadc up ofa number of popuhtiom, each one of which differs from 
the others in the ftequmey of one ot more genes. Such genes, 
responsible fof the Kcn^djra^y differences bet^veen men, arc always 
few W'hcii compared to she whole genetic constitution of man and 
to the vast number of genes common to all human beings tegatdJrti 
of the popuhtiem to which they belongs This means that thelikeucssei 
among; men are far greater than ihdr diffcrcncct 

j. A race, ftom the biological stiuidpouit« may therefote be 
defined as one of the group of populatiDns conKiruting the spedes 
scpTCTU. These populations arc capable of inttrrbrccdiiig with 
one another but, by virtue of the isolating bartiers which Ln the past 
kepr them more or less sepataEcd, exhibit certaiEi phyticaJ diffetcnccs 
as a remit of their somewhat diffcrctit biological histones. These 
represent v-ariations, as it weic, on a coEiitnoEi theme. 

4. lo short, the term "race' tksignatts a group or populaihin 
characterized by some conccntraticiu, rebtive as to frequency and 
distribution, of hereditary particles (genes) or phyticaJ characEcrs, 
which appear, Buctuate itui often disappear in die course of rinse 
by reason of geographic and/or cultural isolation. The vaiying 
iiianlfostations of these traits in dbferent populations aie peiiceived 
in diffcrerit ways by each group. What is perceived b largely pre- 
comcived, so that each group arbitrarily tends to niiiinEerprec the 
vaiiability which occtus as a fundanieoEal difference whidi sepatarcs 
that group from aD others. 

5. These arc the scientific hicis. Unfortunately, however^ when 
most people use the term 'race' ihey do not do so in the scuac above 
dcfini^. To most people, a race U any group of people whom they 
choose lo dnetibe as a lacc- Tbus, many national, religious. 
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Jini^^ic: qt cultuniJ groups in sutii kwsc 
been caJled " i^tc,' wjjcn obviously A mcririTu arc ai-or 1 rtor itt 
Englishnitrn, lior prcnchincii, nor imy OtliL-r mUDnai gioup. 
Ca^olicrj, PfotcsiaiiBt Miwkiiis arid Jcwi an? not races, nor are 
groups wLo speak £r^lbik or any odier Laiiguager thcrtby debnibk 
as a ncc; people wko live in Iceland or Eirgbud or India arc not 
races; nor arc people who are culniraUiy Tttrkish or Chinese or the 
like Eheieby deseribablc as races. 

6, NationaL religious, geographic, lingiiisdc and cuUural groups 
do nof neccfsanly coincide with racial groups: and the eiilrural 
traits of such groiips have no demonstraf ed genetic coniK*riioii v-ith 
racial craits, Bzc^ust seriom errors of rhis kind arc habiouity 
committed when die rerm ^raec^ u used in popular parlance, it 
would be better when speakkig of human races to drop the term 
*race^ altogether and speak of rfftwiV 

7, Now whai has the scientist to say atwul the gcoupi of mankind 
whidi may be recogitiEcd at the present tmie? Huiiian races can be 
and have been diftcrcntly classified by diJferent anrJiropDlogists, but 
at the present time most andiropologtits agree in classi^ing the 
greater part of presently mankiiid mco three major divisioTH, the 
Mongoloid, the N4^otd and the Caucasoid. The biological 
processes which the clasdiicr has here embalmed, as ir were* arc 
dynamic, not stape. These dtsinons were nut the same in the past 
as they are at prcscutn. and there is every reason to believe that they 
wili L-hangc in the futuie- 

$. Many sub-groups or ethnic groups within these divisions have 
been described. There is no general agctement upon their number, 
and in my event most cthniE: groups have not yet been either 
studied or described by the pbysica] anthropologists. 

9. Wliatevcr cbssificarion the aiiEhropcIogm makes of niati, he 
nevirr includes mental charactcrisijcs as part of those classihcations. 

11 is now generally recognised iKar liitclligcnce tesci do not in them¬ 
selves enable us to differentjate safely between what is due to innate 
capacity and what U the result of cnvironnieiita! inHuences, training 
and educatton. "Wherever it has been possible to make allowances 
for differeiKes in cnvttoiuiiental opportaiiities, the tests have shown 
essential siniihrity in mental characters among all hutnan groups. 
In shorr* given nmiUr degtee* of cultural oppormnity to realise 
their poreniiaJittes, the average achicvcmcnc of members of each, 
ethnic group is about the same. The scioiiific invcstigariotis ol 
recent yrar^ fuUy suppt>ri the dictum of Confucius { 5 it- 47 l* 

‘Men's natures are alike; it is their habits due carry them far apart/ 

10. The sdunthle material avaibble to us at ptesciii docs not 
justify the conduiioti that inherited genetic diTeicuees are a major 
factor in producitig the diffcrcncus bctiveen the eidtum and cultural 
achievements of chtferent people or groups. It does indicate, how¬ 
ever, that the history of the cultural experim^ which each group 
has undergone b tlw major faaor Lti eKplaining such dift’enmees. 
The one trait whkh above all others has been at a prcfiiiuu^ in the 
evoludcHi of mcifi mental ebatacten has been educability^ pbsucity. 
Thu b a trait which all human beuigs possess. It is, indeed, a species 
character of sapirmr 

n. So fir as temperament is eoucenicd, tlieie is no delluicc evi- 
deisee that there exist inhartt dilfcrenct^ between bumaji groups. 
There k evidence that whaf ever group diflcrences of the kind there 
might be am greatly overriddcii by the individual dilfereiiccs and by 
the difTcTcncci springing from cnvimrimeiilal l^tjfs. 

11. As for personahty and chancier^ these may be coimdcred 
ncelcsi. Ill every human group .1 rich variety of persoruhty ^id 
eharacrcT types wtll be found, and ihcrc is no ipson for bcheving 
that any human group k ricber than any other in these respects. 

IJ. With respect to racc^iixture, the evidence points un^ 
equivocally to the fact that diu has bceit going on ktini the 
earliest times, bidcrd. one of the chief proccHcs of race-toniiation 
and racc-cxiuietion or absorptioii is by means of hybridization 
between races or ethnic groups. Fmtherinorc, no eoiivindr^ evi¬ 
dence has been adduced thiC racc^mixiufc of itself produces biologi- 
cilly bad clTecrs, Statements that human hybrids ftequmdy ihow' 
undesirable traits, both physically and mentally, physical dishar¬ 
monies and iiicntaldcgcneraciM, are ihsI supported by tlw facts. Tl^ 
isp therefofr, no jiuiifieadon for prohibitu^ intermarriage 

brtween persons of di^ren c ethnic gToupa, 


14. TTm’ biological fact of race and the myth of'race' should be 
discinguuhcd. For ah practical social purposes ' race' k not so mudi 
a biological phenomenon as a sueb] myth. The myth of "race^ lus 
created an enormous amount of human and social damage. In recent 
years it haS taken a heavy toll in human lives and caused untold^ 
sunning. It still prevenl 3 the normal dcvelopmeni of tiiiUions of 
human bctngs and deprives civnliiation of the effective eo-operation 
of produertve minds. The bialogical diifetTciiires bctw'ecn ethnic 
groups should be dkrr^ardod from the uandpemt ofsocbl acceptance 
and sockJ action. The inury of mankind from both the biological 
and sociil viewpoint is the luain thing. To recognize this and to act 
accordingly k the first requiremeut of modem man. It is but to 
rccugniae whai a great biologlft wrote in ii 375 ^ ^ As tiian advances 
in civMiEadon, and small tribes arc united into larger conimuniticl, 
ilie siiuplcst reason would tell each individual diat he ought to 
extend hk sochJ instmcts and sympathiei to all the niembm of tlie 
same nation^ though personally unktiown to hint- This point being 
once reaelicd^ diere k only an artiheial barrier to prevent his 
sympathies extending to the men of all nations and races/ These arc 
die wends of Charles Darwin in Hie Dcsi^tnf d/ Mart (ind cd., i K75* 
pp. 1B7-8). And, indeed, the w hole of human lusiory show's that a 
co-operative spirit k uot only natnraJ to men, but more deeply 
rooted than any self-seeking tendencies. If thk were not so we 
should not sec the growth of integration and organititioii of 
hU communities w'hidi the ccnturiei and the miL^mia plainly 
exhibit. 

13. We now' have to coitrider the bearing of these sfatements on 
the pmblen] of human equality- It must be asserred with the utmost 
tfiiphasis that equality as an ethleal priiieaplc in no way depends 
upon the assertion that hiniian beings arc in hict equal in endow¬ 
ment. Obviously individuals in all ethnic groups vary greatly 
among themselves iu endowinciit. Ncvcrtheloj, the characicrktics 
iu which human groups diifcr from oisc another arc often exag¬ 
gerated and used ax 1 basis for questioning the validity of equality 
in the ethical sense. For this purpose we have thought it xvorth while 
to set DUi in a fonnal manner w^hai is at picscmt ideuti^cally 
established concerning iudividuil and group diflefetices. 

(i) In malTcn of race, the only characreristics w hich anthro¬ 
pologists can dTectively use as a bask for daaxifications are 
physical and phyrsiolugical. 

(a) According to present knowledge thcie is no proof that 
the groups of mankind diifcT in their ituiatc mental character¬ 
istics, whether in tcspcct of intelligence or icrripcrarnmt. The 
scientific evidente indicates that the range of rneutal capacities 
in all edinic groups k much the same- 

{3) Historical and sodokigscal Judies support tlie view' that 
genetic differences arc imi of ixnportatKrc in deiemiining the 
social and cultural dilfcirefires between didcreiit groups of 
sitptatf, and that the sociil and cultural in^ difTerent 

groups have, in the inaiiu been iivdqjcndcut of nfiarr^r in 
inbom conititutiun. Vast sociaJ changes have occurred which 
were lurt in any way connected with changes in rarial eypc- 

(4) There is no evidence that race mixture as such pftduees 
bad resulti from the biological point of siew. The socloI results 
of race iitLxrnre w'hfthcr for good or ill are to be traced to 
social Actors. 

(5) AL nomial human beings are capable of kamii:^ lo 
shaie in a common file, to understand the Eiature of mutual 
service and reciprocity, and to respect social obligariom aud 
contracts- Such biologlcaJ differencei as exist between Tuemben 
of differeiK ethnic groups have no rclev^ance to problems of 
social and pnlitieol orgamziiiotu moral life and comniuiiicarioiT 
between human beings. 

Lastly, biological studies lend support ro tlie ethic of universal 
bnatheihood: lor man k bom with drives toward ctwopcralion, and 
unless these drives ore satisfied, men and nations alike niU ilk Man k 
bom a iocbl being who can reach his fullest development only 
tktough interaction with hk fellowi. The denial at any point of this 
social bond bctw'cen man and man brings with it disintegration. In 
thk sense, every man k hk brothcT''s keeper. For every man is a 
piece of the coiuiojcfit, a part of the main, because he k involved in 
inankiisd. 
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Plumbai^: A Mcioamericin Wire. By O. Hhtpard. 

iVfl. 57 j iff CftftKj^k ImiiUtlim nj' 
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Tim if 311 imporEaiir smdy of 3 vi:ry inEcmiing: watc VK'litch scjiids 
ipait fmni other Ameiican pottery in ^veril wayf, noubly in itf 
vitrification, A^hich tiai raised the question whether it is a true glaze 
otherwise unknowTt in American fndUn ceramics. There has been 
much specnlarioii as to the plate of its manufaemre, but now, as the 
author says, the arehxologist lu-s becoimc aware of certain Mexican 
traits which, iir the light of linguistic evidence 4 nd traditions of 
Me^nran rnigratioiis down the W'est coast of Guatcanah into 
Salvador, ate suggestive qf [he ethnical afliiuties of die pluEiibate 
potter- Also it has been pasiible to place the ware chronologically. 
Nothing however is known about the people w^ho litade it^ nor even 
whether it w~as made by only one people. The name " plum bate" 
secius to have been given from the leatini colour^ or possibly frorn 
the praumed presence of lead in the gbze^iike sirriace. The wtirk- 
iiiaruhJp is hequeiicly careless^ more so ihati in most isrher type^. 
There arc some pottery mirks. Several Mexican deides are repre¬ 
sented, norabjy Tialoc^ Xochipilll and Xipc Totec. The author cites 
J, £. S, Thompson on the probable reprcienradon of Xiuluecudi. 
The incentive to copy niuH have been strong, but Imjcarors bd^ed 
the unique plumbatc clay and could not achieve the deception of the 
expert- 

Thcre is an intcresring section of the book dealing with hnng, 
from which it appears that it is not so simple a matter as had been 
thought to distinguish dilferent eflects due to firing, TTie most 
cerrupicuous physical qualities of plum bate are conditioned by the 
method of firing- Two distinct aspects iiimt be considered, namely 
atnicrtphcte and temperature- The temperature alone docs not 
determine the colour or other firarurqs of the pturery- The geo^ 
graphical dktribution of plumbatc is very wide, reaching on the 
soudl to Nicaragua and Ctiiriqui. and On die nonh to Tepir^ 
Nayarirp in Mexico^ but rhe vast majority of plmnbate vesaeU are 
found in central Salvador and in the highlands of Guan^malx Borli 
a rare cby and a ipedaL firing technique were tiecded for productioii 
of the glaze. Tlie imifonniiy of die paste indicates a single pLice of 
manufacture. The diuppeaiance of plunibate hAS never been 
capbmcdr Why should such a valuable trade be abandoned i* 
Possibly the deposit of clay waa exhausted or the pluntb 4 te''ti 3 Akcrs 
may bas e been driv-en out by mvaders who never leaTncd the secrets 
uf Its manufarturer 

As la die chronoltigy of pliimhate, its occurrence with X fine 
orallgc Ware in iate deposits of Chichen Itza and in the MaZapan of 
Tula JLS disciUsed by Thompw^n in his schritic places i[ brtwoeii 
9S7 and 1204. RKTlAkn E. LONG 


An ArehjroJogickt ReconoBSSsuiee m the Cozunialhuapa 
Region^ EscubitU, Guatemala. ByJ. Erk S. ’/Tfrimp^ri. 
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Very litdc is known about ihc procouqiiest iiilt.ibiUTits of the 
coastal area of GuaicmaLi. Tltompson i^ys that Ejaiiutb was the 
principal rown oe" the wesicni i'ipil. Tlie term Pipii is used in the 
early sources to dcruitc the Mexican-speaking groups in Giutcuiab 
and El Salvador. The author is of opitiion that in the area he describes 
the Pipit had foniterly occupied larger territory but had given ivay 
before sonie Maya groups, especially the Okchiquel. He u justifiai 
in dunking [hat the bouiidarks of the peoplct shifted considerably 
owing to W'ars. He rejeen the theory that die Pipil were descendants 
ot merchaaiis ient by Ahnitzotl, and considcTs the statement of 
Torquemadz that they arc dcscctnlcd front two graupi, one being 
of Cholultccan atsccatry which lived iiilind low-arnli the sierras and 
whole descendants are the Nicpya of Nicaragua, w^hile die other was 
composed of Mexicans Irotii Anahuar lining towards the coair W'hoae 
dcKcndanti are the Nicaragujp r.c. Nicarao. These groups were 


conquered by their old cnemiei the OhneCi about «ven or eight 
*ages^ of very old men) before Totqucmada wrote. The 

various Pipil comniunirics wetc probably of^ocic; ftom the 
Nicaragua. But ic seems rliat tltc Nicoyi were noc so, and did not 
come from Socotiusco ar the same ruiiCp because they were Choro- 
tcgaiL-speaking. 'rhompson says diar previously he had comidered 
that the 'life of a very old matr might refer to the jz-year cycle^ and 
it is gratifying to me that he has now' accepted a suggestion of mine 
chat these ^ages' of oEd men (the kind who were taken out to sit in 
the sun because of their age) arc really 'the old age' of the Azrec, 
by which they denoted a period of 104 years. On this revised 
Calculation the njigration would have been about A.p, 700-85O- He 
gives an interesting account the Pipil taken from Fuentes y 
Gtizmin^ from which it appears tbai they med the Axtec systcni qf 
wriring iiLUtierals.. fuciiEej y Gunman Uliisoates a piece of wood said 
to mark the passage of time and the cn-uipicdon of the jz-^year 
qrcle and be adds due the glyph for die completion of die cycle 
was a bundle of thin sticks tied at rhe bof[om---rhe usual Mexican 
lym bol. Thompson thinks it probable that the rulitig tamilles of rhe 
GuatcinaLi highlands might have been of Toltcc descent, like die 
nilcrs in Yucatan, I do not think that Gavarrctc^s rranslacion of the 
name Irhanhuehuc is correct, as it nukes it a hybrid Nahiiatl- 
Cakchiquel word. On the contrary k sccnii to me to be pure 
Nahuatl: fdjJH Aurkuef/, 'theold man'j house' (lif, "his house the old 
nUan'). No doubt 'the old man' meant b the old god. HiiehuctcatL 
Thompson then proceeds lO examine the sciitpliire and gEyphs 
and concludes that they are distinedy Nahuad in character, not 
specially Aztec, bur rather as in some of the Codices from Southern 
Me.'cico. Several Nahuail day signs occur ;iccoiiipaiued by numerali 
composed of docs which do not in any case exce^ thineeiL tu only 
one iiuranoe is aii eight written by a bar with three docs. He is no 
doubr right in thinking that these are probably the names of peitom 
bom on these days. Exactly the Same sy'stem of naming was used by 
the Cakchiqud and in the Codices of Southern Mexico. TTie 
Mexican gods X ipe, Eliecatl and Haloc are recognizable. So arc the 
Mexican ordicrs of eagles and tigers ind there arc iHCVcral representa- 
tions of hujsiju sacrilice. Tbumpsoti also treats fully of the artifacts 
and the porrery. Altogether wc iiiusi thank the author for throwing 
new light on this region. RIGHARH LONG 


The Conqu^f and Colonization of Yucatan, IS 17-1550. 
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The author has carefully examined tnaiiy unpublished historical 
dimimeuts and gives a fiiU and very hiteretting aceoupit of the 
Spaiiiih conquest and subsequent cchuiiutlon. Very full references 
are given ui the ncptes arid bibliography. 

L^ie surprising resuir emci^es, namely rhAc rhe famous battle of 
San Benub^, although it was indeed fought on ii june^ actually 
occurred noc in 1541 bur ten years earlier, and w^as fought at 
Saiamanca de Campeche ami not at Merida. TTie author shows by 
the cofiieniporary pns&ftPi-eflj of the soldiers who cook parr in ii that 
the true date was i^jtr It appears that Landa, and others after him. 
includiEig Cogulludo, in some UFiexpbined w'ay fused the difi'eteut 
phases of the cotiquest together, with the result that this substantial 
error hi diroiiDlogy took place. An iiitertscing point tneudoned 
elsewhere in the hwk relates to the date diosen by the Maya for 
their great revolt in 1546-47; a letter is quoted fmtn Ik-fior Juan 
Martinez Hemandtz regarding tc iji which he cbuiu chac the dace 
selected is a conlimiation of his correlation. 

The author writes from a pro-Spanish srandpoini. In the incroduc- 
rioii he says thar Montejo cams his pbee in the select cainpuiy ivf 
Spanish conquerors with CoJt^s, Bizarro. Balboa. Jimcxiez de 
C^iesada, AJ^'arido and Valdivia. If ad the otfK'iat mstrucrlons arc 
raken at cheir face value chc conquests would appear to have been 
humane and beneficent operations. Bnc much lighc is thnswn 011 
cheir real nature by the plentiful accusations and cxoss-accusarions 
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Eiiidr by liijc Spaniifiii jg^irut cjch itthrr front which the tcmhic 
cTuclcks rreachcry of the conquerors arc dilcloscd. No one can 
dcmbc fheir courage and niilitar^' capacity artd thcit clTidcnc tiieclKKi^ 
ofconqiLunt lud of subsequent adntinisrirTtEian, but there may be very 
great doubrs as to the charjictcr of the cuiaqiiiiEadori;::^ and the tatc 
of the Induiis, One may recall the eompbint of the Chontal IndUru. 
died ui this bonlt, that Cottas had earned away the lord of the 
province and doe burdeti-bearen and that neither the one nor the 
other had ever retiinied to tlietr hoineland- 

Thc book is tiiEerestuig and welt written, but ai the subject is 
entirely conccmcd with the Spanish arbievcmenti u eotiiains s'cry 
little of ethnological interest. RICHARD C. E. LONO 


The Maya Chontal Indkiis of Acalan TiKcheL Hy 

Sr/iiilrr >niLf RtfJp/t L. Rofi mih Ekaimv B, .iiiaini jjriii' 
T ^ Ri^hm Sr Chain{xfkinn Pub!r 5<5o, Canupc 

The anthon have done a valuable piece ofw'urk on a ptjople about 
whom Very little udonnation has ever been fottheoniimg, alEhough 
theit name has been well known, since the tiine of dtc famous inarch 
of Cortes arross the peninsub to Honduriis. The Chontal language 
has beeoisie extinct in this ncftion and seems in part to have given 
pbee to the Maya language of Yueatai]. It is therefore valuable for 
linguistic purpoKS to have in Ehu book the tacsimile of tlic Chotital 
text and Spanish and KnglMi transbtions ot the onJy know'll! 
Choncal nianuscripli short though it is. The conretiES of the manu- 
scriptp too, are inietestiiig histoTically as diowing the career of the 
astute ChoniaJ diief Paxbolon, who seems co have had conddcnble 
political wisdom^ as he succeeded not only m keeping on good icnns 
with the Spanish government and the church, hut also had great 
influence among the Indians: dunng his long life he greatly extended 
hU power and influence and retained the respect of everyone. 

Tliis book also Eives: valuable infonnation as to the complicated 
problems of the csaci sicuatioii of Acalan and the mure followed by 
Cofto in his niarth. It also rebt» the interesdng history of the 
missiofis of Lis Montanas and the liivory of Tixchel until its 
destruction. As usual much light is throw'll on the real effects of 
the Spanidi conquest by considering die nuiricrnqs legal and other 
documents. One can see how Spanish oppresinn and interference 
with the native mode of life caused i contfant stream of fugitives 
who as 'apostates' totik refuge in the forests- Over everything abo 
is apparent the very ra pid dccLiiic i n populatiaii which reduced what 
had been a very nourishing tegien of Indian lifc^ with a large 
populaTion and a ^'cty aetiv'c trade, to the eonditicin of being almost 
w idiout any native inhabitants. It h of course well known that the 
introductioEi of new diseases such as iinallpox and nicadeshasptiwcd 
fatal to native races. The authors arc doubtful as to whether nialarij 
ajul also yellow fetter, both of wliieh proved veiy^ destructive., 
were likewise ioLruduced by the conquest or wheEhcr they had 
always averted ihemrivc*, UnfortuiuEcly no definite infonnation is 
available about either of tlicsc scourges, rhougb perhaps the balance 
of probabiliiy u Eliat they w^ert iiiErtKluced. However this may be, 
[he ctitn ulati VC eHctis of dUea.w.% ot fa mine due lo forcible reniovals 
of villages, and of excessive labour brought about the very complete 
tmn of die IndiaEU. 

Hus hook is III cvtTy w ay a very fiivc piece of work and a valuable 
conrribuijon to its subject. RIC]J-lARn C- E. LONG 

A Gomfrarative Raeial Study of the Pmpago. By iV. Er Gtrfic/. 

ViTi[\ i^Nnv MfAifi* Piihl. itt Anihri^p- 4* 

/ / ^ uj4y. 94, 5 liibh'.*, P^itt £1.50 

This study of the Papago, a tribe inhabiting soiiik-ni 
Arizona and noithern Stmora since, at latest, early historic rimes^ is 
based upon a comprehensive series of observations made by tbc 
author in iQijS upon some aoo adult males working in the Indian 
Division of the Gi^^liaii L’oiiacrvntion Corpi; he omits rHerence to 
any physical critcrta goverttiiig this employ^ bur regards the sample 
ai "a fair enass section of the adult male population/ Seltzer's 
hitherto unpnfalUhed work on the Zuni, Vaqui, Hopi a^bd Navaho 
alToids compatative material. 

Mr. Gabel atienipti to describe the Papaga by ^standardized 
anEhroponactrie devices,* and a fcK^tnoic refers to the me of Harvard 


University aiithropoinctric forms ; no meniioii how ever is nude of 
the technique usedp E:hc terminal the airiDUiit of pressure, etc., nor 
is any reference given for bis measurenicists, lliis omtsaion un¬ 
doubtedly diminishes the usefulness of w^hat w^ould othenviw have 
been a quite valuable p;^T. It is thua impo«ibk to tell whether bis 
catnparoous with Sclteer s results aie valid* and to assess the extent 
to which the constantly recurring ditTeTcnccs between his and 
Hrdheka's rerults arc due to lethuique. It is iutetesting to note that 
Gabd's nicasureincnra of Total Fatrial HeigbCp Upper ^cial Height^ 
and Nasal Height arc approximaiely 6 millimeiFcs greater than 
those for the nearest of icltiL-r's groups, and arc abo considerably 
greater than Htdlicka^s corresponding measurnnciits for tbc same 
Etibes, w hich w ould seem to sugg^ enquiry into the location of the 
diffieuli upper tcmiinal Thiity-hve ntciiurements and indices arc 
given, the number in the umple, the range, niean, S.D.p and C.V. 
being quoted in each case, and mmieroua qualitative traits arc 
observed, tlic classes being dcstiibcd verbally (tkhi colour is 
referred to the voti Lmchon scale). 

He coiidudes 

{i) that a number of signlbcant physical ditlereiices, having 
'a real racial meaning,'' disriugmsh die Fapago. 

(ii) that an interesting geographical irekl is observable in 
that [here is a significant increase in non-Mongoloid physical 
traits "as one proc-eedi from the Pueblo country, through 
Papagueria, to the home of Ebc Yaqui.* 

(iii) thiE: the Fapago "reprcsait a closer appro.viiiiation to 
the earliest people in the Southwest than do the generality of its 
inhabitants.' 

He suggesti moreover, that the Papago are descendants o± a 
refuge group of comickrabtc antiquity, bypassed by die more 
Mongoloid bier comers, as by the still Uter Europeans, probably on 
account of the itihospitablc nature of their habiEat. 

U. h. ROBERTS 


NAvoiiD Religion I By Ghdyf RfUhjfd. BeWfptjfCH Sfrif^. Nfw 
Yfirfe, 1950. 2 I'oB. xxxvi, Soo, ij fharis. PUfr Sy.jto 
T T These two elaborate volumes may be used to mpplc^ 

“ “ mmt the duduac work of Kluckhohii and Leighton, of 
which, however^ they are cniircLy independent. 

The general posidon whkh is a.'mimcd may be sumntarized os 
fnltowi. Tile Navahoi or Navajos (the w'ord U Spanish) call dicni- 
selvei dr/FC, w'hkh mcaru simply *lbc people/ and arc the largest 
Indiajt trilw in the United States. Indeed, atrajigc to say^ they arc 
actually iiictcariiig. not dimintshirig in numbers, their present 
population being about 5O1.OOO. as coniparcd witli about 15,000 in 
il^. They are theretbre beginning la ovcthow^ the RcscrvatioEi 
allotted to theni^ ai^d have begun to attract a good deal ot attention. 
Their origin is presumably much the same as that of nr her North 
American Indian tribes, i.c. iiiigratiOEi from the Northwest, and 
they have a tradition of this, A scvcnteciilh-cciituTV' w^riter call', 
diecn 'the Apielici of ihe planted fields,' and they seem to belong 
futtdaiitciiEally to the same stock u the Apaches, although their 
bdirls and customs differ. They came to the Southwest later dian 
the IHjcbLo lndians> w^ho would seem to have enriched the com¬ 


paratively simple culture of the Navahos. and to have Induenced 
them in the directinn of an elaboration of their ceivnioriiaJs. During 
their inigirations they were hunters aiid collectors^ but itibscqucntly 
they discovered sonie wirt of agriculture, ^liey are not and never 
has'c been nomads, but after the S^panisll-Mexican period they 
kamt the use of the horse, and SO have acquired greater mobility. 
Today they afe held togetlier very largely by panidpatioti m their 
L'eremonrili, jnd by general acccpEajice of the supcnutural back¬ 
ground which tt implied in them. Their rcligi<ni in fact gives tlicm 
coheiion^ aud iiategrates their Life so c^ectivcly that they are mote 
than resisting exiii'iction by the w'hite man. Very few have become 
Christian, and these ha ve become dtuodated from the main body . 

What Miss Rcichard has done is to make jei Ititemive field study 
of dmi rchgion, and especially of its use of symbols. Her first 
volume comisti of three niain divisions. Dogma [including 
mythokigy), Synnbolrim, zikI Ritual. Hie second contains a kind of 
glcaaary or concordance of the maiti terms and topics discussed in 
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that three dtvmqns, md this Is followed by repfoducuDiis of ^me 
of die nio^ Important of the faniout dry paintings. In dealing with 
synibohsin, she condders die very interesting ahuract nieaningi 
aitaebed to various colours and prtdons stones. 

Of several outstanding prebJenu. the first is: if the anccstori of 
the din/canic into the American continent in the early ncolEthic 
and were isolated thrre^ how' much of thdr mythology suid religious 
practices can they have brought with them ? We are told that mythi 
do not difhisc very easily^ yet the predominant myth of the dim' 
is of a female (Changing Woman] who was impregnated by the 
Sun, and then gave birth to Divine Twins, This can only mean 
{/) that a myth of Divine Twins was in some fonn cxiitcrit among 
the ancestors of the dini before the immigratioTi over the land bridge 
into the American condnerir^ and was conveyed thither, ot (lO 
it was picked up on the way* or (ui) that ii indepinideniiy 
evolved after the migration, or again (pl^) that it was introduced 
by coltmhti —ill that casc^ by whom f Orje hiclirui'S id the feeling tliai 
die hrsi k die niDst probable hypothesis^ and this would make some 
kind of twin niydi go bark into the reniore ueolidilc past. At the 
same time there is alwa>^ the suspicion that some odicr extraneous 
materia], i>ot iifoessarily a twin myth, may have got into the 
Indian culture from Old Spain, Just as ir certainly did in Mexico. It 
Vi'ould need a rather more thorough ms^cstigation than pcihap k 
now' possible for anyone to hnd out whether the Spanish soldieiy' 
mtering die Americas retained, beneath a veneer of Catholicism^ a 
good deal of the old MeditcrranciEi pagan folklore^ which was 
caricatured by any Indian women its members happened to marry. 
There certainly seems evidence that the Catholidsm of Foituguese 
peasants is to thk day singularly ryncTeristic, jtist os the 
Orthodox Cathohemn of the v^cati peasants is; and it k known 
[hiE yoimg Navahos were faken as slaves to Santa Fi^ and ocher 
setdemencs. and that some of them returned to their own people, 
with the result that hetwccif and 1 S 46 major ilceratiom 

ftccuned ii] the Navaho way of livings 

Secondly^ wluc is die basis of the ditte religion, whatever its origin, 
whcihcr iinponcd or evolved in isoladoiiMr is 1 magical plmalism, 
founded on the experience of lilc os essentially very dangerous 
(drought and sickncH being the two main dangers), and beset by a 
number of non-hunian powers w-hieh are nor properly understood, 
and not fully rationalized- The local itamcs and descriptions ate 
poeuliar to the area, but die general inulri-pcrionalisdni; of the 
supeniiturai is very muth whai oeturs oil over the world. Many 
cpiesiiom which we should regard as essentia! are left nnanswered. 
The cmmology is uncidy uid confused. Miss Keichard divides ilie 
pantheon of supenurtiral beings into seven groups: 

persuadable deiiits (with good morives): 
undependable deities {itiisehievous, and pcTsuadablc only with 
di^iculry; 

helpers of deity and man (minor deidcs, but favciurabk); 
intermediaries between man and deity; 
unpersuadable deftics (cKHrntially evil monsters); 
dangers personified; 

minor siipernalccralj betwecti good and eviL 

Some of diese arc beings [possibly ancestors) that scciti 10 have 
been cuhemeriied. Others perhaps never w^te hufuan, and the 
names sre ofini symbolical rather than actually deseriptive— 
,Sa|t Woman, Fringed Moudr, and Rnad-Runner. Miss Reichatd is 
led to conclude that a sun culr is oucstotiding, and that many, if 
not all chingv go bark to the sini. liot in die sense of monotheism, 
bur rarKer of monism—a umversal harmony or de^iny, of which 
sun b merely rhe eenrral agetiL Oianging Woman may possibly be 
A female maiiifestarion of the sun. Yet First Mon and Fit^ Wontait 
seem to be respectively manifestatiomi of the sun and Changing 
Woman in the worlds bebw this, and in soitie verskus of the 
creatkin myth First Man was the Creator. It ii all very contra- 
dirtory and perplexing, and if w-e can assume that Miss Rctelurd 
has undcnrixxi her informers eoiTccriy, it suggests cither an ill 
ordered coullacion of Ckrisuau and isoiif-Oirudan do^^nos, or the 
native-bred mythology of eonfused mimk Two things Mas 
Reichard regai^ as certain. Enist, that the Navahos, uidike the 
Apache and other Indian tiibca, have no spedfk belief in a personal 


imniortaliiy. To what is this dut-1 And is she right ? Second^ the 
Nav^os have a strong senw: Thai natural forces are strong than 
man, and that it is fooUih and pnwumpcuous to interfere with their 
workings. They do not hope to ntasicr the^ ibrecSi. The most they 
expect to do h to inHuentr rhetu with songs and ccreniooiab. The 
persuadable deities w-ill cake care of ihenn if they do as these deities 
direct, and if they employ the proper magical techniques which 
these deities have raughr ihem. Qne^s autural redcction upt^n aU 
this is : w-hai on possibly happen ro a people with such an intellectual 
batkgToiind, when iheir binh rate is causing them to spill over the 
boundaries allotted to them by the state? 

The third problem ecKnedns the entire complex of dinS sacred 
objects and cereinotuaL Its elaboration is w tut staggers us. Here is a 
rehcively siiiaU Amerindian community where die meticulous 
direakim as to what should be done and how^ it dioidd be doue vie 
wnth tbosc in the Drahmanas. The whole loucture can be analysed 
[Miss Rekhard does it) just aj one analyses a language into sounds, 
grammatical forms, and fneaningx Yet a speaker of the kngua^ 
may be unaw are of die possibility or nece^ty of such an analysis. 
So a Navoho may be quite unaware of tlic possibility of aruly^ng 
his intricate ritiia], which w'crks upon him as a totality, inculcating 
ossodatiuns by a iJfetiiiii; of coniinuoui habiruation. There ore all 
sorts of nicedes and reliuements in the pattern of the ceremonies, 
such aj (f) alternations and variations in colour, colour scqneuccp 
pitument {stripes or dot^), and singing (such os two choruses singing 
altetnarely), (Ii) reversals of sequence, usually to exorcise evil 
(these occur in Chrisdau procesHons as w'cU), and (frQ negation or 
tesrrieriom Tlie capacity to inemorue and the knowdedge of detail 
required by a leader or chanter in a ceremony must be inimcEise, 
and accuracy, as is usual in such matten, is rigiilly prescribed. A 
great deal is said about' pra>Tr sdeki,' which is apparently a generic 
name for any symbolic objects having ritual value^ bur even now^ 
very little seems lo be certainly knpW'n as to iheir full sigiiifteance. 
They may be pieces of crysraL or flat boards,, or fearhered sticks, 
arid they may be calking prayer stieks, kivocatory prayer sticks, or 
just prayer sdeks. Some ore clearly symbols of communication 
with a deity, and os one Indian told Mia Rdrhord, arc *as good as 
WTittcn invitatinm-^ She addsi ^ To uiictpret the prayer sticks and 
know' which to choose^ one inuH become thoroughly acquiinred 
vrlth the peciiinrities and idiDrsyncrasics of each deity.' Then there 
is the most iinporEint item of dry pointing, w'luch is not always done 
with sand, but often with pollen, which has a strong luperrptural 
meamiiEg in din/ religion. The obvious preliminary paint i$ that 
dry paititiiig arises in a milieu where watrr k scarce., so that it if 
inconvenient to use it os presumably the Aurigiucmu did, and os 
K>ine Austroliam still do, to mix the pigments for their rock 
pintingi. Hut then comes the more vital questimi: what doci the 
actual work of an achiev'e ? (Hicre are said to be more than five 
htindred. possible traditional paintuigs.) The answer would lecnt to 
be suggested by Miss Rcichard^iTcntcnce on p. 152 of Vol. I:' Since 
supeniaturd occurrmers must be rrr^^ilwIrJfi-dH it is important to set 
ihc stage for ever)' rite: therefore p/iarc is au outstanding Symbol.^ 
Somccinies the drawing indicates linear arrangement of ftgureSi 
Soinctimea the lay-out ii ciraiLatp with the most sacred spot in 
the centre, and perhaps with bdder^ mdicating a trojuiEkHi from one 
world of being to anodiE^. Even the rime of a jupematufal happen¬ 
ing may be indicated by such symbob as blue iky or evening light. 
In other wonii, ihc dry painting is the rc^reaentadon of the setting 
in which sonic lupcnuitural event took placet and is dengned so as to 
coTiiicci the Diiginal event with the lives of those present at the 
ceremonial, cither in order to cine the sick or to invigorate the 
whole. That this is 10 is, 1 think, demonstraled by the use tnadc of 
the completed painEing. The sick person to be cured is bid upon Jr, 
and so bid wilhtn a supernatural area (it is is getod os incubation in 
the temple of Acscubpiui}. The rebdvcf w^alk across the paindng, 
treading where the feet of the supcriiaturaJ beings have trod. 
Thus all concerned enter into comnmrLiou wirh the supernatural 
beings and derive power from them. The painting is an elective 
extension of time and space, and therewith of the power origiiully 
mamfested at 1 panieiibr spot on Some particular pair occarion. 
Like the prayer stkki, it is a bridge between two worlds. The 
chants (some hundreds of them) which aic iiiioucd have a simibr 
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purpose, And atc, aj no doubt (He cue of lHc origuuL SumcnAH 
And Vcdic hyimup stylized invocaEioiii ofsupcmACurAl power. 

It would &ccm nrincte^ry to requlm dMlmoEi to C 3 tpl 4 in thd^ 
pncticn. Man is capable ot develapuig them anywhere [w iili locA 
vadaticKHs) if he goes on long enough. The iusodation of absmet 
ideas wkH colour is only Another CKJiinplc of thh. Ilie colour 
pfcfcrcticci of Kavahoa {and equally those of Mtxicaiu) hive 
probably lacn the very least cnniwsion with the Ciirktian use of 
liturgierd coloun. Galton's Ettqtiines aifti Himutit Painliy ihow's, I 
tl^ink^ [hat it u just the way all human miiidb work, if left to them¬ 
selves. The centre of interest in dirt^ religion is 111 the welfare and 
geiicraJ physical wellbeing of the people^ not in any kox of divine 
purpose, T^e world atuund h not sulilidrently unilied to the Navahos 
for them to understand such an idea, nor docs il seem to liave been 
sy'mpathetically pr4.-senied to them. Yet they adhere to their 
religion because it setnns to secure for them die resulii they icck- 
For instaTux* It ii found that the psychological effect of supiTnatwal 
ceremonies performed for them by a bevy of loving relatives, oftim 
at considerable expense (in addition to yucca baths and a certain 
amount of massage),, is nmre powertul in restoring health tliau 
treamicnt in a state ho^ital where one is simply a nnit. Some of us 
who have begun to enduie a national health service may be disposed 
[C! sympathize with chem. 

This book is a moniiuienc of patient fk-ld observation nudertaken 
with the utmost pains^ and it is beautifully produced. 

A. C. BOUQUET 


The Bella CooLa luciians. By T, F.Mdlwraith. Twewftf (L'hiV+ fl/ 
TWrifi? Pros), 194H. 3 pp. xxiK Mid x'ii, 1572, 
7 46 plrtTcj. Prkc 81 j.oo 

" “ ^ l^of McRwtaadi's iitominiciital account of the Bclb 
Coola ii perhaps the most comprehensivx monograph on a 
Nortli-West Coast tribe, and adds signiricajitly to our ethnographic 
knowledge of the area. The book wo* written between 1924 and 
1926* but publication was long delayed because Pitsfcsior Mcllwraith 
wished to present the aecounc in iG entirety. 

In his pft^ce Profcaot McOwnilh states that he intended this 
w'ork to W a description of aboriginal Bella Coola culture rather 
than a conjpaijtivc or fhcoretkal study. He adds that he mixlcncd 
his field techniques on those of Rivers, Scligniaii and Haddon; he 
tried to have the Bella Coola accept him os a Iricnd^ to make thpn 
‘hb people'; he made more effort ihoii most American ethno¬ 
graphers to dispense with iiitctpiicferi ‘ lie checked all siateiiitriu 
with as many infotmauls as possible. He was laced, how^vet^ with 
the inevitable ^faculty of rcccHumiodiig a dying eultutc—dun one 
must rely on verbal icatcnients to the exclusion of observations of 
actual behaviour. Moreover, when one concenmies entirely on 
reconstructing die old culture one perhaps miasei an excellent 
opportunity for dealing with culmre contact, social change and 
the problems of minority itaim^probkms w hich could be studied 
by direct observation ofoll age groups os well as by interview^mg the 

old . . * 

It is unlikely that any nionograph is 'purely descriptive ; one is 
always guided by some principles in the sck'ctioii of data. I'rofcssor 
Mcllw'raith seems to have been most intetested in the potlatch, 
secfci socieiies, and in religion., oi which he gives exhaustive 
accoiints. If any cultural ii sligHied, It u perhaps the economic, 

for one is not shown the interweaving strands of competition and 
eo-operation in the processes of productinn, diitributioti and 
exchange,, nor h one told whether diiels, comnicmcrs and slaves 
iiod diflercnt roles iu die productive process or w^hether they were 
nienfly status groups using wealth os a sytnbol of statiu. When, 
one knows $0 liide about the organizsrion and co^arduiatitMi of 
ccmioniic activiries it is difficult to wrt out die relative eontributioiu 
of individual Initiative, membership in a large family and leadership 
abiliry in ittaklug a inan wraldiy, nor is it easy to tell how much 
actual social mobility there was in the old system. Professor 
MeUwraith states that the HeUa Coola had been subjected to white 
infiueticc for So long char it was Impossible to make any valid 
itatemcnts about then- foriner economic activities- 

The student of kinship will perhaps be distresaed by the lade of 
a systematic presentation of data on behaviour among kin in 


various social utuadons^ the exact composition of differenc types of 
household and the telarivc strength of kimhip bonds as opposed to 
those of rajik- 

Ptofessor McllwTiith states that if he were 10 conduct hii field 
study at die present time he would pay leu atrention to ceremonial 
itid more to the dieorttieal and compararivc implicatiom of 
the fact! recorded. In any case^ he has presented a graphic and 
comprebensive account of the religious and social idea* of die 
Belb Coola. hUZABETK J BOTT 

The Wolfand die Raven.. By k'iulj B. Carfidd and Linn -d. F&rreft. 

St^niiU (iriJiV. <3/ Waikiiigiari 1949. ix, i$i, 

7 7 Q 22 tlltiF. Price Si 

“ “ ^ Students of priniidvc peoples wiiJ find much to interest 
them in rha book, which deaJi wiih the Induns of British ColunibU 
and Alaska, a disappeiring aboriginal people whose carvings prob¬ 
ably possess more vittliry, character and individualiiy than do 
those of any similar people. The quality af their early ctafcsmanditp 
ia suffering seriously owing to the ravages of the weather and ot 
vegetadofL 

Examples of this wood sculpture were being rapidly scaEicrcd 
among numberless private individuals and municipal auihorinca and 
would in a very short riuichave been beyond the range of considered 
study. Much credit is due 10 the United States ^restry Service 
w'hkh has been mort osiiduous in collecting and restoring many of 
the remaining examples^ the w'otfc ofien being done by descendants 
of men who had actudly carv'ed the originals; for witHouf thii 
consdendenu effort ir would have been impetisible lo have created 
the prifscnr valuable collection. 

Wdodcarving, in which they extelled (although they carved ^bie 
and bone os well), seems to have been a raleiit of practically every¬ 
one, and their great totems,aoinetimM approaching 50 feet in heighr, 
have a brusque artisric qualiry, tcHing the itory of tribe and dan 
and family, impacalleled in any other peoples; their house po3t&, 
their gravc-marken, their boxes, all representing in more or less 
allegorical form beasta, birds ot fishes (the wolfand the raven being 
particubrly prosninciit)+ the frog, the beaver and even die oyster on 
occasion^ are other forms uken by their art. 

These totem poles were not objects of w'orship; they were rudely 
carved, coloured with rich pigments made from native materials, 
-and ln]d smrin in picturesque graphic language easily read by any¬ 
one acqnaiiitcd with the lore of these people. Some of the carvings 
are symbolic retninden of quartels. omruetit debts and unpleasant 
occuTTcncM regarding which the Indiaiis tiormally maintain silenCc- 
A eonsiderablc number of these poles have been collected and 
repaired, and in other Cases faithful reproduedons of spedal ones that 
no longer exul have been fashioned. 

The authors of jflrr Ii bl/"rtfiJ ihe ittfr-m have produced au absorb¬ 
ing study abundantly idostrated oud have brought tlictr record 
forward ai an appropriate time, for probably more people are now 
studying folklore and die work of the world's primitive peoples 
than for many years. Dr. Vk>b E. Garfield who procured, edited 
and arranged die niaterial in the book already lias to her credit 
several books on the Northwest Indians^ and Mr, Linn A. Forresl 
had offidai charge of the totem-pole restoration project, including 
the selection and removal of these old carved pieces* and of arrang¬ 
ing them and re-erecting them in new Parks. Altogether this story 
is a fascinating and valuable cofitributiCMi to existing knowledge of 
these ikilkd and aivdcnt people and is mooimcnded as a truly 
authoritari^x, scientifie and artisde rrracise. 

ALFRED C, BOSSOM 


The Negro to rbe Uofied States. By ftivslctm Frasier. Ntn* 
^ L’erib 1949. Pp- 767* hibUpg. Price 

77^ American Negroes have probably been documciiled 
more fiilly than any other single racial or cultural group 
ill the world. Ttieir sociologiral bibltograpby already lar exceeds 
volume size and, judguig by die steady spate of bool^ articles, and 
M.A. and Pb.D. dieses^ no one can possibly accuse the Amcricom of 
IKK taking their race problem seriously. 

It therefore* be no mean compliment to remark that 

wathiiL its own terms of rdferelice Dr. Fraxier'i volittuc is 
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a A ciiiiipict :u]d ^liciLdy study of Nc|;r[> sociology. 
He liaa produced ic ifter sonn: ^5 yean' conriijuous and paunoking 
comidErjririon of whji iftet all—a $odcty of some m Enillion pcopk 
—is a very vast and complkatcd and the rank is a nrmark- 

abty wcU wtirten and pencEtatitig analy% The varknis sections deal 
with Ehjc liisiofical hacLgtDiuid of the Negro's present position, 
problems of racial collect and accouimodatioii, social institutions 
and momrioiu, and pmblenii of adjustment to the wider ndtural 
situation in the contemporary Unifed Srares. As a teacher of many 
yean* esperknee in Negro colleges, Fmict is particularly well 
ec|iuppcd to speak about Negro tncelJecTual life and Iradetsliip. and 
hii disccmniciit of the kind of social values and goals pettaiiikng to 
the upper strata, of Negro society ^ows a ince regard for hisroricaJ 
perspective and stnicmral contest. Of Negro tuglier cdueacioii, he 
writes as follow's j 

'The eniptusis upon other than educautmal values has been 
aptly called ''detours in due education of the Ncgm/* One of 
these ''dcTOUTs" is the noti-ou that Negroes need a paftictilar 
kitid of “ moral" edi]catk>n. Negro college heads even more 
than white college heads place the development of moral 
character above intellectuai develop Eiiein and elfickney. With¬ 
out givkig any thought to the mcchajiism by wych any 
college can develop moril character, whites approve this 
emphasis in Negro schooh because it fits into their prejudices. 
It has the apptos'al of the segregated Negro community which 
is more concemed with the symbob of status than with real 
scholarship and katningr A real scholar is still an oddity in the 
sqfregatcd Negro community since hii behavior is at variance 
with the style of lining of the upper class with which he is 
generally idcndllcd.'^ 

Fraziet'i expositiou of social stratiiicarlon is less elfced ve, probably 
because he lias been obl^ed to rely very iirgely upon a rather 
hctcrogcneoin assortment ofcritcTia among available miicriiL The 


result is 1 ratlict arbitrary set of classilications and descriptions 
which are objettively impressive but do not yield a very satisfactory 
idea of ihe iiictt; subtle knpIkatlDns of status from the Negro's own 
point of view, k would be intcresiiiig ro know, for e^ranipLc, how 
far and to wliat di.'gmc a lighter coniple^oii holds good as a status 
charactmstk throughout all sections of Negro weekly. 

As the author coTirctly sayj, the real 'ptobicni' of the Negrn k 
the problem of intcgr^tioci imo Atiierican society. Here^ b con- 
dusioEU w e are provided wnih a helpful ajulyiis of the vajious sodal 
factors at w'ork — the movies, the radio, higher educariotv new foniis 
of employment, new' tcchnologira] fa rms of iiKlusOnai organkatiou, 
etc. Tile Negro is being integrated first into those areas of Anierkaii 
life bvolvtng secondary, as opposed to primary, contacts, tii the 
south also tii ii progressively die cue; but even in the north there is 
linle evidence that he is gaining acceptance in institutions or 
assuciatiDtu where contacts arc more intimate or personal. There 
is also the porentLil fesistuTkCc of thtyx Negroes svfiom the odsdng 
segTCgarioEi aemaliy favoun hi social and economk w'a^-s, 

Frajuer's final summing-up is optimistioily inclined to sec Negro 
integration following a new urgaiiizadon of American life in 
rekcioLi to certain principli^ and values—'hiuiian freedom and 
human equality — which are becoming dominant in rhe world 
tod,ty. Whether such prindplcs and values are, in fact, morally as 
well 4S polirkally ao iiutru mental is« perhaps, sdll rather a moor 
prjint; but in my opinion Praaicr k certainly correct in piesuninag 
that the racial problem U becoming less important as it becomes 
part of problems arising out of conflicts of economic and class 
interests in American sockt)'. Therein —it one jnay merely add a 
rider—lies the sudological sgmficancc of the Negroes increasing 
acccptaucc by ihe nmre liberal and radical Libour groups^ as well as 
by JnCeUeOual and artiscic groupsL. lE suggests that what we should 
ne: 5 tt ask Ibr, and have lung awaited fiom scudcTits of the American 
racial problem, is a study of die Negro considered fully as a sodo- 
logical futicrSon of American society. IC. L. LITTLE 


CORRESPONl^ENCE 


The Beginnings of Food-Produetion. Q! 1950, 54*nEd3i5 

^ Sjfl,—If any arc fo be compared to the British Israelites il 

7 1 k surdy those who claim to 'kiiow'^ things which, m 

scientists^ cannot be more than highly probable. 

Uik, SitfnoT\jutkihifir R.AGLAN 

Shaving off the Eyebrows u m Sign of Mourning. 

Sm*—In one ofc' the round barrows behind Winicfslow 
T I Hur, WUtshiie, tliete was a secondary^ Laic Broihzc Age 
cremaiion with unbuntt humaii hair assoebted. PLeccni 
analysis of a sample of this hair by Dr. J. L Stoves^ M.Sc., show'cd 
that it was frcuii the eyebrows; the sample seeini Eo liave been 
nrprcKnrafive of the teat* aih^ the umi quintity of hair w more than 
ccHiEd liavc been obtained from the eyebrow's of one iiadisidual. Ie 
E hcfefore seems likely that die hair had been duved from the 
utommers as a sign of gTicf lr is of inremt fi> note that a bronze 
razor (Mn. Piggotfs Cllass E) was asociated with Ehis inrcTiiiimit. 
(I i .. 4 frJi*rd. AVol. L11 (pp. 126f) 

The Late Mr. Frank SEevetn drew aticrtutm ro the shaving of the 
eyebrow's as a sign of mourtiing among certain EaiEeni peoples at 
the present day p. 127), and ihete are also inftances of cutting 
ofi' the hair as a mourning custoiii, nocibly among the Trigger 
Indiaiu in North Qdifomu (J. -dfll/iftip. hjsf.^ VoL III, p. 5}o). 
i should be glad to leani of any other instances of this cusioisi, 
whether prehistoric dr modem. L, V. GRJNSELL 

Fiilse Bolas Stones. CJ. Man, 1950, 97 

Sm,—In etnurexion wnth l^rofessor van Rici Lowe's 
7^7 *dUcovery of great sigtiiGErarice^' i think airetninn should 
be drawn to Mr. A. D. Paninote'i paper uii ^Hammer- 
stones/ wJlkh appeared ii> JVoi,-. Vol. III. 

Parr 3 (i920-21)* p. 444, where he concludes thar many of our 


Britisli' ha fuincrstones* should really be rermed ‘ querti-roughencis;* 
He queues a by Mr, Jolin Robcrtso^i of the Sudan Folirical 
Service, desctibtng the ptepariEion of a saddle qucni by a woEitau 
in the Sudan, who "bciuiaccd' a "round pebble of about three indies 
in diauicECt* on die intended quern. Lie also quotet a descripiiuii in 
Man, 191 [, j by Mr. R. H. Walker of the nikking of saddle querns 
ai die souEheni end of Lake Victoria Nyanza by the same method of 
dropping iphencal stones, which arc dwribed a being ^just Elte size 
of a mckcE ball.^ Mr. Passmore concludes by saying thar he has 
witched E^he same process *in anorher part of Africa.^ 

Amithcr bur related question arises; it is stated thar in medijeval 
times [presumably in Bnuin) quems were regularly brokeji up, 
and It would beofsonie inrercu: Eoleim whether any such practice 
is carried c^ut ui Afrien at the presenc day. 

In the coUemotts of the Suut^x ArehaTologicjl Siicirry in Lew'rs 
Ehere are a munbcf ofsronc balls w'hich appeal to liave acquired their 
shape as a result of batrering, but which li^ve been subsequently 
polished. 'Flicir use is unexpULrkcd; they are too spherical to has'c 
been u^d as hut-flofur-polUhen. EI>WAK!> FyDDOKE 

Swfirx StviVfy, f jrrw 

Correccloni E iIf.qA'i 19519# |Bz and 195 

^ Through fiiiliy preparation of copy, for which ilie Hon. 

7 ^ ^ Editor apologizes, the price of The fVcdFVijj and Jikahh qf 
.4^iVari Srhtw/dnVfifrcFi, in the heading of article lltz, w'as 
niiiecad as *8* instead of "lOi, > and the mispruit w'as nor noticed 
ui the cdursc of proof-reading, although rhc book was published in 
^urh Africa. 

Mr. j. C. Trevor states that in the last paragraph of his letfet on 
aiiEhropolpgica) iiismunents (arricle 195) the ^Ee of Vol. II (N.S,) 
of rhe .dnienVnn jetumj/ cf Pfiysk^i Atuttf^^palit^y should luvc been 
given as 1944, nof 1943. 
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XYLOPHONISTS AND DANCERS OF THE HOUSE OF IDEJERO 
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A YORUBA XYLOPHONE OF UNUSUAL TYPE* 

ty 

WILLIAM fAGG 

Mrilish 


-JA The piirposc of this note w lo record, however 
inadequately, a fonn of xylophone using the 
earth as a resonator which I observed and photographed 
during a brief visit with Mr, Kenneth Murray, Surveys 
of Antiquities, Nigeria, to the littloknown region at the 
extreme south-west comer of Yorubaland, in the creeks 
around Badagry. This region should prove of exceptional 
interest to cultural anthropologists because ot the complex 
bur readily traceable effects of culture contact between the 
Yoruba and the Popo, widi their more Dahomean material 

culture and instiiutions. 

Beginning front the large town of Ado, eight miles 
south of the main road from Lagos to Porto Novo bi 
Dahomey, we went with some diflioilry by canoe by way 
of a beaudftil creek to tlie substantial vilbgc of Ow o, some 
four miles ro the west as the crow flies. Whereas at Ado the 
normal partem of Yoruba religious institutions is replaced, 
as though by fragmentanon, by innumerable minor ailn 
devotctli to uniamiliar urif/iiir, Owo lias a flourishing 
Geledc socterv of the traditional Yoruba type organized in 
several btancKes, each with its large collection of typical 
masks and figures (iliough with exceptional einplusis on 
the phallus); liowcvcr. at the end ot an afternoon spent 
studying the Geledc, we came to a large compound called 
(he House of Idejero (accented on the first e), an orislia 
otherwise unknown to us. The functioii of this cult appear 
to be like that of the Geledc and similar sodetics^pro- 
motion of the general wellbeing and fertility of the 
members and of the comnuinitv as a whole. 

To one side of the large open space in front ot the com¬ 
pound could he seen die xylophone, or rather pan of 
xylophones, illustrated in Plate K a-J. When wn arrived, 
the two players came fonvard and began playing for us. 

* H 7j/j PJ'rf/f A' 


accompanied by a third man beating an iron goag (u, 

Each jfi!&Erunii:iU was constructed over a trench about six 
feet long, two-^d-a-balf feet wide and tAVcnand-a-half 
fcei deep; thii wai bordered on each long lide hy a log 
panly sunk m the earth aiid covered with a duck roll of 
grass, apparently as an insulator; across ihc trench, resting 
oti the grass roUs, lay the key^p wliidi were heavy ptanks 
of hard wood, hd J in place by pegs possbg through louse 
holes into die logs beneadL Tlic tenor or siualier instrunicjii 
had eight keys arranged in a cotiiitiaous row, and the 
player squatted on a low scat bi front of them. 1 he eight 
keys of the bast iiistniment were disposed in two groups 
ohopr at die sides of the pkycr, whose legs hung free m 
the trench. I much regret chat, having no inusLcal training, 
[ can t^ive no details in nuisital terms of the instruments or 
of the sounds produced; these latter were, however, loud 
and resonauL In any ca^c we had time only to take the 
photogtapiis before continuing our remm journey* 

Ai this point, however, a band of fourteen devotees of 
Idejero issued from the cotJipound and began a dance of 
some skill and spirit for our benetit (see Place K e,/). They 
were of both sexes and all ages ffoiii small children to 
middle-aged men and womeii and all had the same coiffmc, 
approximately ihe rc\XTse of a monastic tonsure. They 
were accompanied not on the xylophones bur by a 
separate orchestra of druni^, baskei raitics and gongs 
20 yards away. The dancers sang throughout die perform- 
ancct which lasted several minutes- 
The hill-dnie services of at least one trained and fully 
equipped musicologist arc one of the most urgent needs 
in tne study of Nigerian traditional culturcK The present 
photogtaplis are published for thdr morphological interest 
and as an iiieciitivc to musically equippiMl anchropologiscs 
and i>cher travellers. 


NOTES ON THE KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY OF 

THE WATEITA 
iy 


A. H. J, 

n ^ e The Wareita inhabit the mountain complex of 
Tcita properp Sagalla and Kasigao* which lists 
abruptly from the barren plains of southern Kenya- They 
are part of the North-Eastern Bantu group and fairfy 
dosclv rebted to the Akamba on the one hand and the 
Nyika tribes (from whom, they say* they split off ns-o or 
three centuries ago) on the other. Linguistically they form 
one group, withbi wliich one finds only minor varunons 


THINS 

wilh the one important exception of the WasagaJIa in the 
Sagaib and Ndara districts of the isolated SagaUa ridge. 
Of their dialect only have we any information, Ln Wray's 
little grammar and word list. Sociologically the Wasagalla 
do not stand apart. 

Owing to the shortness of my period of field research^ the 
information prescnicd here is not complete, but it is, 1 
believCp without serious mistakes. In the ease of the term 
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u iju tor in.^uiicc, i am not sure whether \i is the proper 
Kicciu term^ the word seems to be Kisw'ahili. My 
infoniuriEs—and mofit male Wateita for iJiat matrer—spoke 
this fraii£a as well as their native Kitcita (or rather 
Kfdahida,^ as they caU it—a term which, if used instead of 
Xitcfu, would empiiasizc the diflerence from Ki-Sagalb). 
Tlicrcforc I have my doubts aboiiE the term, thongli tlic 
concept covered by it seems to be right. 

In a few other instances 1 present one tenii as serving for 
both addrt-ss aJid reference, and though tliis might tx; 
eorrcct ir dt>es not preclpdc die esisieiicc of another tcmi, 
omirted by any intomiantSH serving one of these purposes 
onU'. On the other hand, the tact that this presents a sinaller 
number of terms of address than of reference among i!ie 
Wateita need not necessarily lead to the conclusion that it is 
incomplete. 

In the second ascending generation all persons of both 
sexes arc grouped together under two terms only. They 
are either ufawa or ate. This holds both for consanguineous 
relatives and for affiiies> The terms serve the purposes both 
of address and of reference. For a clearer definition one 
may add possessive words, as in iran^a ii*cdu, "our grand- 
faLhcr(-ruothcr)^; or if the sex needs a special indication 
ojie uses irajx'a wn wtnni for a male or iraha for a 

female in referring to a grandpateni. This b not uccessarj.^ 
in addressing people ot this generation because of the 
standing rule that follows in the next paragraphs The 
plural of these terms is formed in a peculiar way, 
unkc wdufj, ^people-grandparent/This is used when calking 
about the forefathers in general. Another concept, only 
slightly different, concerning the second ascending and 
earlier generations is covered by the term afra wd kitlu, pi, 
nvtr aba laa ka/di^ ‘ father (s)-ofold,^ The difference from 
li ckc ii'aird is tw'^Dfold; k b a term for a male ancestor and it 
is used Kir forbears in one^s own (patrilineal) lineage only. 

Correlated with die second ascending b the second 
descending kinship grade. The terms are the same and they 
arc used for the same wide calcgorj- of people. The rule 
nicntioned above governs the uwr of cither the one term or 
the atlicr* Opposite sexes use aie, the same sex n*mra. 
The grandfatiicr addresses and refers to hb grandsoti as 
tmwa and incc vtrsdi and siniibrly die grandmother her 

G anddaughcer. The grandmother refers to and addrcs.ses 
r gran^on as dfct% and so does the grandfather his 
granddaughter, and intc pcisa. 

Persons oI the fir^t ascending generadon may be grouped 
into the following categories; (a) the males of one's own 
(patri)lincage; (a) the females of one's own lineage; 

(f) the feiTialcs of one's mother's lineage ; (d) the males of 
one's modser's lineage; (c) aflincs, i.e. ihc in-Iaws of one's 
owii lineage and tile wife’s (or husband^sj parents. 

ja) The tenii of addteiss for the first category is aAa, or 
rather itho (accent on the ulcimaie syllabic)* Persotts 
addressed as afci are fother. father's brother, father s 
father’s brother's wn, etc., and mother s sister s husbuid 
and hb brothers. This clearly show^ the fietion of a one¬ 
sided cunnubiuiii bctwwn the patrilmeages of motlierV 
cbn and father’s [tliat b one's ow-n) lineage or clan. In 
other words, all males from ouch own (ttiaie speaking) 
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patrilineage must take wives belonging to one and tlic 
saine^—their "bride-supplying—lineage; and their own 
lineage supplies wives to a different one in turn. In a 
number of cases the ficiioti will cover the rcalitvv and 1 
suppose it once did so usually. But L found quite a number 
o^ cases where even indirect affmes of this type, noc 
belonging to one's own parciir dan,^ were addressed by 
this term ' fatlier.' The term of refctCRce for dib category 
is iidir; or n Jeya if the man in quesuon is ihc father of the 
man addressed,'* In referring to one's osvn (classificatory^) 
father one u^ the word aia. The Wasagalla, according 10 
Wray, have the rdder (?) notion of father hi the sense of 
po-sscssor, ow^iier, in the sequence of tiftri, raJiLi, 
iiiikm, tdtimu, unlityiK meaning respectively niy father^ 
your (sing,), hb, our. your and their father, 

{b) The second category, the Kmales of this generation 
and this lineage, arc both addressed and spoken of as 
;jiawa, father's sister (and classificatonp' sisters?}.^ 

(r) The term of address for the persons in the third 
group, that b for mother^ mother's .sbier, mother's father's 
brother's daughter^ b iMae (accent on the penultimate 
syllabic). It b abo used in referring to onc^s own mothci'* 
ill referring to another pcnsoi/s mother* etc.* one uses 
mdi^; or rmyit, when addressing that prricular modier's 
child, k corresponds co wdeya- The parents cogciher arc 
referred to as 

(d) The mother's brother is addressed as aita and 
rtfferred 10 as iiinnia or aka. 

(c) of die aflitics the parcnts-in-law arc addressed as 
ijjjjfTS'j* wife's (husband's) father, and wifo's (hus¬ 

band's) mother.* These words are the usual denominaticn 
for old men and old women (irakekn) outside 

one's o’v^m lineage—^and in so fat as tile people concerned 
arc not yet in the status of lebure supposedly corresponding 
with the terms and aitf. Even men of oejc s own 

lineage might be addressed a-S laa^ari (or, f.^.^ watidu 
tvag&sif 'all you elders') if‘elders' is meant* but only when 
they are actually exercising autho^it>^ When it is used as a 
term of reference for parciits-tji4aw* the possessive word 
is added* either in foil* as ue^wi iaa/(jw, 'iny fatlicr-in-Iaw'; 
or in a contraction* as mkihwitkvt *hcr (his) mothcr-in-bw.' 

For the indirect affitial relatives no special terms cxbL 
1 Suppose that the few instances of a father's sister’s husband 
being called jtii will represent the rule; and we might 
assume a usage of the icnn Fttau for the mother's brother's 
wife, unless she is classified as 

In terms of refcraicc the position of a person svitliui the 
kinship system b cpiitc often specified; one can use 
jpiJKui ftWFPia^faiher s sister's husband. 

The first descending generarion shows a classificatjon 
mco consan guineous males and females and a dines. Tlic 
descendants in the father's own lineage are for most 
purposes simply addressed and reforred to as i™irf (sing, 
rnaraiia). The singular, however, has more strictly the 
meaning of’ son,' in the classificatorv^ sense. Its counterpart 
IS wirai (Kisagalb: rn’chtiria)* 'daughter,' buE also mcanuig 
'virgin'; another term for danglitcr is ui/ira. The plut^ 
rrai iiiav mclude^if used as terni of reference —^alt female 
descendants, and so may numtike wa wake, 'children-his- 
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ttmalcs/ This wanatii' (;s[i>^<iiili tmkr) is die usual icnii when 
ticferring to somet^ody's chddren. Alt male descendants 
(and brothers male ilcscendanis) arc cJassifieil (ajjd 
specified as males) as ii'uim (i^:i nr&rni or ij-rmuikt 

The direct affines^ son-in-law and daughter-in-bw, are 
addressed as and referred to as muka mwatia (or 

piiujtj iFin'emn^frJE:e) and iFiiiuji ipncaiid (or mnmi 
respecdvciy+ The sons and tlaiigliters of oneV sister (man 
speaking and woman speaking) are called ^luviyc (pi. 

The own generation offers the grca(est number of terms. 
First, the males of the own lineage 1 brother or father's 
brother's son are addressed as (pi. le^ncdif), and 

referred to as inwtia (pL ^ or mn^anifiyu ^ when 

referring to the brother of the addressee. 

For the remales of the own lineagCj sisters^ father's 
brathefs daughters, the same three terms are used in¬ 
discriminately, whether it is a woman or a man speaking. 
Tile most com moil term of address* between siblings only, 
is 

A plural term of reference for fathers brother's sons and 
daughters and o\sii brothers and sisters if the former are 
incliidcd is waku^mH'^r If necessary one might specif one*s 
male ^brothers'' as uhikwaie^ tva wt^nd and tile corresponding 
females as it^dkii^aivo ttfawaka. No singular of die tennexisii'. 
The ividcst tranilarioii is * kinsfolk* in the sense of all living 
people of ojic*s own generation within one*s own jineage* 

Another term, one of tlie few semi-descripEivc ones+ is 
jx'j iPiJiv if necessairy further particLilatized by adding 
urn womi or wa and thus only used by siblings^ and 

moreover by children of die same itiothct only. Ji is a 
term of address and of reference, but only m certain cascs.*^ 

The word for husband is wnnwi and for wife muka, this 
being u&cdi in the form mk^kt as a term ol relercncc. 
Afinfli always stands separated and the terni corresponding 
with iFifctitf h mwd u^ake. Mo we vet, ihcre are tsvo other 
forms only used for address. The wife calls her hmbarid 
the liusband his wife 

The in-laws fall into two groupSt one being considered as 
forming a category with consanguineous tebtives and the 
other, the direct in-laws, being a categor)' ot its own- A 
wife's sister's husband and husbana s brother^ wife, 
perhaps with their brothers and sisters again, are classified 
as brother aijd sister and consequently covered by the 
undifferentiated terms frirnwrt, uiii^afjcJn, etc. (excluding 
but including wAnmwQ). Husband s sisters husband 
and wife's brothers wife are considered strangers^ no term 
existing for them. 


The direct in-laws brothers wife (nia.n speaking)+ 
svife's sister and husband's brother, sister 5 (woman speak¬ 
ing) husband on the one hand and sister’s husband (man 
speaking), wife's brother, and brothers wife (w^oman 
speaking) p husband's sister on the other, arc at the same 
time addressed and referred to as inhumK For the second 
group anotlicr term exists. My field notes indicate the use of 
for sisrer's husband (man spcafcmg), wife’s brother, 
brother’s (woman speaking) and husband's sister. 

I suppose that the older w^ord is as corrcspondiiig 

iorms exist in other Bantu languages m 

Kinyoro); nikm m KisagaUaand nrltiwin in Kisw^ahili have 
perhaps the narrower meaning, coexisting whh 

A last remark concerns the radier miexpected anomaly 
in the use of maim and aka among the Wateiia as compared 
with the Akamba.l^^ The latter use iflaipia for ‘mother's 
brother-’ One might be incluied to postulate a corruption in 
cither Lbdhloms material or my ow^n. If one tries to 
anaJysc the terms, a possible COTknatioii of the Kidabtda 
f/Mitm is *the (less the sumx) jit the lineage of our 
miles;* not simply ’male mother* as apparently in the 
Kikamba wama, /Ik^i correspondingly is *die dta (less 
suffix) in the lineage of our fomalcs,' or rathe r» *che lineage 
fruiii svhich we rake our wives.’ The suffixes hwfiI (-im() 
and -itj have a definite sex-tkicrminitig sense. 

^ Ackuow|1^dgc^1el^ts arc made lo the Colunbl Socril Science 
Research Cmiucil, the Hulimd Couudi in Louden and iJic 
Xen^a Govrriuneni. 

^ Accent on the antepcnultiitiaie lylkble, h an exception^ 

though it recon in a few (jthcr cases. Sonictiiim k is spelt with a w 
instead qf a k 

^ 1 Hie 'pireni claii* ta dcncirte the widcit group of tradkUnKkj 
patriltiijCJi descent—there are only ^ in the tribe. Lineage is used far 
sLib-ciin^ rtTef tis'ely exogainou£, but being of arbitrary span-width. 

^ CoiitractioTis of tJie lettns, and ol [he posse^xivc pTcmomis, ate 
very common. 

® Thefxr may have been an older term for fitiier*! sister; ^ 
Kiswahili ihan^itzi and Kuiyoto undfati (Roscoe, Natihitri ffamjjf). 

* Aeeonliiig to Ikntock TdiY^), ihc husband's mother is 
addressed as 

^ If desired mtrni or mhaa may be added for younger and older 
brothets, etc- respectively; or it^a mika for femaJe, wa for male. 
Apart fcotEi imnma UKSther plural exIsB; ttinma um 

‘his siiters.^ 

* k seems to be possible lo use this tertii for ehOdren of falhet^ 

sister too, chough a man cjlb his sister's son itot but •m/nyr. 

^ For children ^ of the lamc womb^ die word 'womb,^ a 
iKver used, 

Cf. Liiidblam^ Tkf Akitifjba^ p, lao. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

pieces of wire and copper bands from the First D^Tiasty^ 
tombs of Zee (WadjlJ, Stiia aijJ iMctsefcfia (Snierkhet) ac 
Abydos yftrt examiticu with the object of checking a possible 
use of native copper, and to obtain some informatTon as to the 
manner in which such cblkaic sectiotis were made* These tombs 
were excavated by the late Sir Flmders Petrie for the Egj’ptiin 
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ExploTHTioii Fund in ijjoo and 1901 a«d arc piihlidwil by Petrie 

in l\vnh I and // (EiTR Akm^rs Nos. XVIIl and XXI, 
190MI). None of ik" rragiiiimri analysed is acmally ilbsiiatcd or 
described m Petrie's The specmgrjp^ie analysis is by 

courttsy of the British Non-Ftrroiis Metals Rcseirch AiS*>ciaiioni. 
Dr. E. Voce, Mrtallurpisr to the Copper l>[:i?clopni«if Associa¬ 
tion, supcnnicndcd the mctallognpbc work and submitted 
the tcJmii:al report which we now publish. To both 
Associations and to I^r Voce the Committee expresses sincere 

thanks. i j . l 

The followitig figures indicate that the copper knds have been 
worked down to an extrcinely thin section, and it was also noaHl 
that the bands are vert' regular in thickness: 

A.M. ifi96-t9oS, E,ijio B. Tomb of Mersekba. Abydos, 1500, 
Thickness 07 miii. Width f. S to 10 inio- 

A.M. iag6-iyO^J- E. tjioE, ProvcrMiiK: as E 1310 B, Thhk- 
nas 0’S to 0*0 mni. Width e. 11 to 12 nun. 

A.M- ift96-l90S. E.1672. Tomb of Siiia^ Abydtji* 19OJ. ThiLk- 
ness 0’S Width c. ii mm. 

A.M. E.i(S7it, TomhofZct. Abydos, 1900. Thiek- 

ttKi 0’S5 mm. Width r. 1 to 4 mm. 

Oxide scale prevented mcasm^ment of thickness w ith complete 
accuracy, but it wai possible to now that in all the spcdnnms 
variaciDii of thickness was extremely digbr^ being only of the 
order of o-fO to o^ij mm. Cancernmg the analysis, while the 
presence of a definite aniount of gold and of a very' small amount 
of silver may suggest the use of native metah the presence of 
marked quantirics of arsenic^ antimony and lead ( 0^2 per cent, in 
each ease) makes it almosr certain ibt we arc dealiltg with a 
copper of smelted origin. AnCMnony in quantities greater than a 
trace* although known, appears to be m unusual element in the 
early Egyptian coppers. Arsenic, itt quantity up to about f per 
cent., is ol quite frequent oeennencer Lead, as shown by analysp 
quoted by Lucas (A’jcifJif E^^yp^kItI t94^r rabies iti^ 

appcndix)i while tiot common, is known from a number oi 
specimens. 

In considering the manufacnirc of the strip copper or bands, 
it is particuLrlv inrerestiiig to note that in the case of the strips 
numbered E4310 B. E tjio E. and £,167^ the material 

would appear to have been hot-worked during the early stage^t 
prcMimably while the material was being forged down Irom a 
mufAi heavier section. The subscqiieni manipulation carried out 
on the cold metal, w ith intermediate annealing, h the nrehnmue 
one would expect fist metal of such extrenie chbmess. Unfor¬ 
tunately in the caic oi the narrow stnp or band. No, Eii 75 i 
corronoD was so severe that interpretation was dilfieult, but if 
seems clear that the spines mmirioncd ate in fact the rcniains ut 
very smalI conically be^tded nails ct riveEs. As Dr. Voce points out, 
4 very' high degree of skill must h^ive been required to make luch 
small nails with the degree of accuracy attained. Drilling the 
itrip for the naib must also liavc been a delicate operation, 
althougb in view of the high technical standard reach^ in the 
perforation of small slone b^ads. this part of the work would nor 
fuve presented io much diHiCulty as that of making the nails. 

^ H. H. COGHIAN 


HEFORT ON EXAMIS.niON OE cmTAlN ARTlfACTS FBOM tGYPT 

The samples comprised a imall collection of tiiisccllancouji 
tragments of wire and strip from the combs ol Eci, Sma and 
Mersekha, 

One piece of strip was analysed spectrographkJly and gave the 
foUowijag ipproxhtiaie figures- 
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li ii clear that the material was copper carry ing a small quan tit)- 
of gold as the chief additionat dement. This analysis is nm 
necessarily ty'pical of all the spccitlictis. 

A hardness-determinatkm on the same sample gave 
diamond pvramid numbers, indkaring a slight degree of cold 
work, or itie hardening of hilly anm^aled maietial by the presence 
of elements ocher than copper. 

Similar samples ot strip numbered tcspcciivdy E.1310 B, 
E.tjto E, E.1672 and E467S were examined niicrographically. 
All were esscntiilly wrought coppers containing cuprous oside 
and Other iiou-raecallk indiiiions in globules and im^l strings, 
Tlic presence of che cuprous oxide and inclusions indicates that 
the tneral had been molten in the early ^ages of manufacttite. 
In most cases the form and distributioti ol the uon-nietillic 
parttelcs suggest due the working operations were conducced hot* 
at any nee in the early stages, dioiigh subsequenc nunipulatton 
was probibly carried out on cold motaJ with intermediate anneal¬ 
ing, Goicrally the final treatmenc wa* an anneal. 

Specimen E. lj to li was comparable with a rolled and a^caled 
tough-pitch copper of modem commerce. The grain size w^as 
modcrare, while cuprous oxide occurred in well defined strings 
mingled with other non-mepllic inclusions.. Relatively little 
corrosion had taken pbcc- 

Though numerous minute non-nictallic particles were present 
in E. 13ICS E, diev were not arratiged in strings in the secdon 
examined, which was parallel to the length of the scrip, nor could 
rhey be clearly identified as cuprous oxide. The grain size was 
distinctly snulW tbn that of E1310 B, and considerable pme- 
trativc corrosion had occurred tront ihe external surf^cs, mainl) 
along the graifi bt^midarirs. The larger corroded crevices contained 
oiproiis oxide. 

In E.1672 the inclusions were markedly seriated u in tlte ease ot 
E.131Q B. Some, but not all, cotdd be recognized as cuprous 
oxide. The somewhat angular and slianered appear^c of some 
of the parrieles suggested that most of the deformation had been 
applied while the mcnl was coidp with j^riodical arniealing as 
necessary. Though 'fiow lines' resealcd the seventy of the 
working operations, the final structure was that of a itetworh of 
v^Tv fine reerystillized grabs. Cortosiuu was not severe, bur 
exhibited some tendency to peneiratc along the grain boLmdarics, 

The remarning strip, E.167^. contained much more cuprous 
oxide tlum aaiy of the others esiniined. ll occurred both in large 
tclabuies and hr strings of smaller pnnklcs. In the arongemciit of 
these cuprous-oxide inclusions could be traced the distorted 
patterti of their origiital distribution as cuiecric in the casting, 
from which it may be infcTred dut the degree of deformarion 
\y^ not very severe. Moreover, it is probate that the working 
operarions were carried out cold, with intermediate annealing 
ai temperatures inmflieicnfly high to cause appreciable difiiisicm 
of oxygen through the copper matrix. It is only by hot working 
or hy annealing at temperatures akwe aboui Kqo'' or 900" G* 
ihat diffusion of oxygen through copper becomes sufficiently 
rapid to eliminate within a feasonahlc rime the mterdendritic 
network of eutectic which typifies the cast material. 

Two samples of wire marked E.i6«2 wm also examined, but 
rhese were so severely corroded that little uacfd inforinarioti 
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could be obtained frcim rhcin. Thc^ ippe^rcd to be coni posed of 
mnc^iicd copper relatively free from ojprous ojeide ^d other 
nQTi-mccillic mclusions, bul the few miall arcai of metal 
which could be siutlietl niay not have been tvpical of the 
svliole. 

of mofc inierest wjs E.l T75, which conHsicd of ^ turrow strip 
scT with;! number ol small pNisintcd spines about o-i inch in length. 
Several sectiooas were niounicd and polished in an effort to 
elucidate the method of matmfienjrc, but all wm corroded suf- 
ficientiy To m^ihe imerprefation difficulr. As far as could be judged 


from the configUJition of the corrosion nroductSp however^ the 
f piites were the rcmnanls of small conieaJIy hcxided nails of rivers 
pasitig rhrough the ^nd toumersiuik itiro pcrlorat^ 

indentations in the latter, M it seems unlikely that copper strip 
could be pierced by such thin pieces of copper wlrc^ it can be 
inferted mat the hold were made with a tool of some orher 
substance such perhaps as bone or even Hint. The nianipulative 
skill and pittence required must have been considetible. The 
wires may, perhaps^ have been longer iHatJ the stumps now 
remauiing. VOCE 


SHORTER NOTE 


Physical Anthropology^ at the Fifth Inrcrnatioiial Amtoiu- 
ical Co]]grc$s» Oxford, July, h 

T 3 IVarKf^Ek-pitrfmtiUef Amumy^ Ufm'^ifyifOxf^^ 

' The Fifth bitematiouJ Anatomical Congtess was 
held at Oxford trom 24 to iS July uiider die Pn^idcuc)' of 
Professor Lc Gtos Clark, and was anended by over 50Q 


members nrprescfiTing j6 countries. Honorary degrees were con- 
fetrrd on Visct^unt Addison, Pmfessor Comer of the Carnegie 
InsrituteT Professor Woerdeman of Amsterdam and l^r. L- S. B. 
Leakey, Curator of the Coiyndon Museum at Nairobi. In the 
confe^ent of the degree of Docior of Sdmec: on Dr. Leakey 
tribute was paid to hu great achievements as "discoverer in the 
field and as exponent of archxologicaJ fmJs/ 

Three sessions of the Congress were devoted ro physical anthr<w 
p^dogy and S*mie nvent>' cojiimunkations and demonstrations 
were pFcsented, A large audience was present at the meering at 
w^hlch Professor Ziickemran (Binnitlglwm) maintained that 1 
sprisricil analysis of the main dimer sions ot the teeth had failed to 
comiU^raie the viesv that the ArntralopithecUiae were more 
hominid than apoLke. He cited die coudtisiofis of Dr, W, L, 
Straus (Balrimore) that some of the hml>bonc remaini similarly 
failed to establish the human ahiniues of the South A frican fossils. 
PoifcMot U Gres Clark in controverting these v-iew^ poilued 
to many homiliid foatum in the skull, jaw ajid dentirion, and 
particularly in the pelvur bones, which in his experknee could 
not be matched in the skcteion of prcsenc-day apes. Individual 
and isolated measurements dW not necetsarily serve to rcve.il 
these morphological did'ercnces m total pattern, If was now up to 
the eritics to validate then stahstical mcdn>ds by producing actual 
^w•■amen5 of modem ape iiiatcrial which paralleled {or even 
closely approached) the AustfalopifhcdnHi: in the fcarures which 
he [and 5 icy) had iimaiiccd, and in numbers comparable (as 
population samples) to the South Alrican ruateriah 
Other commitnicitjoiis dealt wirli topics rangifig from specialiou 
in monkeys to the problems ot phyi^igeiiy in modem man. Mr. 
Ashton and Professor Zuckemian in an inrcfesring iwdv of the 
interbreeding mnukey colony of Sr. Kitts w-hich has been isolated 
for some 7i TO joa generations showed that these animals had 
diverged significantly from the parent stock in the dendcion and 
size of Jaw'S. Dr, Lealtcy gaS'e a description of the envimn mental 
background of the Eist African Early Miocene in relation to The 
launa and flora asst?ciated with his Ends of jftcoiMswi, Liwnii>pid/rni,y 
and other fossil primates. The morphology oi the East Alrican 
Miocene apes was described by Professor Le Ciros Clark, w^ho 
pcinced out that they differed from modern representatives m 
King less specialized for tree-living and in exhibiting rertwn 
ccrcopithccoid characteristics- Dr. Madeleine Friant (FarU) com¬ 
pared the milk dentition of the anthropoid apes and man. 

The detnoustnttou arranged by Pmfesior von KtwnJgiwaM 
(who was unable ro attend the Congr™) was important in its attri¬ 
bution of the Sangiran pithccanchropie findi to a prc-Trinil and 


Lower FldHoccnc age and to 1 separate spcocs, m. A jpfo^uiv/- 
/CHJU, disfincr from P. rreenn which is considered as of Middle 
PJeiitoeene date. Or. Oakley (British Muieum) illustrated by a 
number of examples the applicability and limitations of the 
fluonne tm thodot fossil-dating. The reehmque indicated that the 
PilfdowTi remains, while geologically contemporaneous, could 
not be as andent as the Lower Pleistocene. The test had con¬ 
firmed the antiquity of the Swanscombe skull and did not 
contradict the FonD^chcvadc dating. It had removed the claims 
of the Galley HLlL Moulin Qulgnon, Baker\ Hole and Bury' Sr. 
Edmunds finds as eontender* for a great Pleistocene antiquity. 

Problems of racial difiecenriatlon in the tshylogcny of mtxiem 
man were discussed by Dr. Weiner (Oxford). He described rccetii 
labiiratory Tcsrs of the rrsp<jnsc of Europeans, Negtocs and Awans 
to hot humid cnvironmenls. These reveali>d ihe similarity- ol the 
physiological procvtsesi and the wide range of adaptafom ot these 
different groups. As fat as these tests went they ciauld not be held 
to support the idea that modem mail constituted a nimiber of 
species which had evolved in parallel and in topographical 
isolation. Climate had undoubtedly influenced distribution and 
brought about physical changes but not tn the extent ofspeciation. 

$ [udics of modem communities were the subject of a ntimbcr of 
communications. The classification and aflmitics of the Finn$ were 
discussed bv Dr. Pcsonen {Helsinki}. Professor Lnmners (Leiden) 
pn?$cnied the midra of a study of the |Mspulirion of East Dawan 
(Central Timor. Indonesia) and Professor Henckcl [Concepcion, 
Chile) dealt wlih the anthropologECal character of the Mapueho 
Indians in the province of Cautin (Chile). In this popubrion he 
found a number ot * White Indians dlaracierized by white skin, 
reddish hair ,ind grey or blue eyes. Mr. Roberts {Oxford) 
presented a preliminary' description of the physique o± the Kikuyu 
population photographed by the Sheldon technique by Dr. 
Allison io Kenya. Diflerenccs from the Eumpeon phv-sique were 
apparctit tti most bodily regions. Professor Totgersen (Oslo) dealt 
w ith ihe developmental genetics -and tlic dtttTibiitton of the fro'nlal 
metopic suture. Hr gave an analysis of the inheritance ol this 
characcef in relation to in frequency of occvMTciice in Norway* 
Professor Trortcr and Dr. Duggins {Sr. Louis) described age 
dioiiges in head hair of childrm showing that the area of cross- 
jcclion iiiereascd during the firsr years of lift and lessened there¬ 
after, The texture of the hair becomes coarser with increasing age^ 
Professor Verdun (Paris) described hii metrical method ist 
deteniiinLng facial form which could provide a useful dasil^fion 
of facial types. He dirmonstratcd his tnstrinncnl for ohraining tbe 
nccessar)' mraiurements- 

A col^on of dfrificially drlonncd Arawik ikulli was dcnjiJn- 
itnitnl by Prolcwof Harper (Univenic)' College ot ihc West 
Indicj). fossil iiuterial, mtxfcis and plj«(og«phs iltiurraring the 
East African and South Aftrean fo»ii finds we« placed On view 
by P(t)ttssof Lc C.lit» Cbrk and Ur, Lcacy. and by Dr, Broom 
and Mr. Robinson (Pretoria Museum). 
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Magic, Craffimaiubip mnd Science. jB^ V. Qernipri Chiftk. The 
* ^ frascr LtfUirr, lyi 4 y. LriTipiHP^ (LVfPiWr/v JVfs)* 

Zjo ^ 19 - 

Tn IhiJ^ his Fraacr Lemur, Professor Childc oytlincs the 
cvidinirc for Ehc pcifoitiiaiicc df riic5 by cady man wlietcvcr, and 
howcvcrr^rly, we find him. He poinEj diit the error in. Maliuow&ki''s 
diernm that 'magic apjpcars whetc knowJctlgc fails,* by rcfcrejace 
is> the riiei and taboos widely associaied wm metaKurgy, a craft 
in which a considjerable degree of master^' wai eafly acquiied. He 
auiiJiieip hDH-evrrfc rhar all early rites were magical in the urict 
Frazcrijii sense, and scales of a Sumerian poem eKiolfing the divine 
origin of the adze diai * divine' is doubtless a sopliisncated explana- 
tioE] of 'magical.' His tmeritical acceptance of Frazer's dichotomy 
iii^pcls him lo make whai ii, in the strict sense of [he word, an 
improbabk assumption. This dogmaiUm nlars what ii, in spice of 
some evidmoe erf hajtc in compoiitioii. an intcrcsri/ig arid chon^ht-^ 
provoking essay, KAGLAN 

Forgatten Gods: Frimid ve ,Micid from a Tnvellcr'j pomt of 
_ r-* ^ View. By K. H. Beuminr Lrio^ (BfiW), Fp, gS, 
7 19 pWw. 

Theauihof, now" d-wrased, was ProftisorefF^yt-htacry 
and Neiiiology in the Univetiicy of Amstcrdim. Hr vbited 
a^dla£^ologica| rites, witnessed savagi: ritcj, ajid in tiie essays hetc 


collected writw of die bud cult m modem Spain and andmt Cirtc, 
iiiDther goddesa, firewalking, etc, Tliough he tends lo treat 
'priinirivT man' ai a single individiial, he writes pleasancly and 
intijdljgcndy^ but therr ii little In the essay; that wid be new to 
readers of Mas. R AGL AN 

Pdnjitive War» its Pmerke and Concepts. By Harry HMtrt 
— . Tjrfflry-jHijffr, CftfiniEfrifl {Un/f. d/Bondi Corti/j'jnj P^rsr), 

^^(3 IW 9 - 277 , IVife 

This is a ebssitied scr^ipbook of extraco mbriug to 
savage svarfare from edinoleiglcal works, with some conniicncs and 
general obscrvarioiis. It contains a gcMsd deal of intcresriiig niattct^ 
but lulfets fttmi a predoiniiiomce of references to A-merind wartaje 
alter the introducrion of hones and guns, and the neglect of large 
parts of Asia and Africa, Nor have the scraps been very carefully 
sorted, Tliene ace five varying acrourtu of Asriniboin: w'ar kaderriup 
separated by other iiiatier (pp, and of two csttaea priiuetE 

w ithout comment oiic says that Chaka ordered all throwing spears to 
be destroyed., and another thar he made their use compulsory (p. too J. 

As an example ofEtrly raedcs the author takes the story of Gibeah 
fmin Judges XX,^ and extetnii it to ilnicc its length by the insertion 
of uialter of W'Mdi the text giv« no hiiir (pp. j. One had hoped 

that, at least in works purporting lo bo scientific, this method of 
treating ancient ducumenti svas obsolete. RAGLAN 


AFRICA 


Chopl MusieUns; Their .Mnsit^ Poetry and Instruments. By 
* j w Mtr?h Tra;i:y, IjfnJim (O.LLP.fJor Jnirmat. AJrrmt 

.Zp 1 1 7 dntgfimw. Prkr i6;, 

Tliii book will be of interest niainiy to uinsicians for 
its technical descripnoii and expbnadon of the orchcttrul 

dances of the Chtspi tribe of Pomiguese East Africa^ bui ii wiU 
undoubtedly attract even more readers for the verse texts, and their 
jfitetprctalion by the authoip dealing as they do with maticrs of 
gteai cfliKeni to the Cbcipi+ and therefore giving an insight into 
their reaetinru to modem condittum. 

The migisiii are of conridcrable compJexttyp ha ving ftom luue res 
eleven niovcnietits, lasting in all about 45 minutes, and are played 
on the famous riVifh'k xylophones (believed to be of Lidofieriau 
Earigiu^ and later taken 10 die New World by the African sia%^ei)d 
together with drum accompaninicnt. TliE?y are comprised by offidai 
itiusidarts attached lo different chiefs’ kraals, new nuivemcitn being 
frequently uiscrted:. The compositions arc iliefefore cominually 
changing, with iiiovenients dropping out of ctrculacioii. ft ii inter- 
esrirtg to lime the process of eoiuporirion: the verses are created 
firsts muric is then eomposed 10 aiiii rhcni^ and the dumers fimjly 
fitted ID the compositioii. The musicians, with justified professional 
piidc, emphasize that *you must dream to compose music' . . . 
"fimhHj ittufie a so moi.'ing it brings tears': but the aereni is i]ot on 
the mdividual eomposcr or wloist—the aiisbidon of a Chops 
niuridan is to become an orehcsttal kiSLfr/. The whole performance, 
as with so much sponraiacous^ nnM ritteii folk muric, is a colleetri^c 
imptovkabdn on a given tiietne, the live kuidi of f/niNik, ftoni 
tiebk to [louble baa$, ovctlapping in range. 

Compedtioru berwocn dance Ecaoii and orcliestraa of differatt 
village) ate common^ whilst die thanes themselves art ovei' 
whclmingly concerned with wsal criticism, althouglj individual 
Umctics, for example, also oectir. The subtlef y and humotir of the 
verse can be readily appreciated liota the leXD w hich coiutstuce the 
body of the book^ with native bureauetats^ the Adminisrracioi], 
taxarion, corporal piuitdinseut arid conditLons on the Rand (where 
abled^Ddied males work at some time in tlieir livci} u the 
prriiripal targets for (be riurpHongued poett. The popularity of 
this art form ran be judged from tlie estimate that of the fiooo 
Cisopi on die Rand alone ate active musldatu and form over Mty 
pcrmaiietit orchestral. 

Jtievitably the book luBcrs from die absenoe of the murit lEself, 


but Mr. Lracey lias evolved good techniques for coin mitring tfie 
eompEsritioiu 10 paper which ate a sriuable and painsukijig con¬ 
tribution to the study of .African musicr Some of his recordings may 
beeonic available in the near Luiure-^ Anyone svho has-acEeinpted to 
record and accurately interprer even the s^erse of A frican songs (with 
their often obscure poetic dtedoni wCl appreciate the value of die 
author's sy&tem of recording the tablature of a mo\'emcnt, wiikh 
Can he done on a rv^pewriicr^ and the cJTicicncy of his iioratioo and 
versc-intcrpnctation. 

The drscriptiouj of the nunulaciure and tuning of the imtiu^ 
mmrs—complex and delicate tasks—show die accurate Eechmqiics 
and the corpus of seietitLfic knowledge the Chupi pokfCss. Tuning, 
from the toitic note ffciur^ to a scale of seven equal ntHei, vartc4+ 
not unexpcrtcdly, from village to villagf, but there are only ^ vibra- 
tiojih' dmctcncc throughout the eonniry. The author expecti that 
greater iticer-villagc mobility, CE>ni:cntraEiE>n on the Rand, and a 
link ejicunragcmeut will ultimately produce j srandard tuning. It 
is noiewvjrthy that it is dte Paramount Chkf *s murician who claiitis 
Co have the ^truc' Hieniic, the 'King^s Note'; one frneb it difriculi 
fo reconrrle luch obfervarioiu with the authorV suggestion that aticlt 
niatten may be a by-product of ditTeremial blood grouping! How- 
cs'cr, otic caimqi catp at the tare and minor blemishes in a pioneer 
work of 1 jsiing ijEreresr. F. M. WORSLEY 

West African Religion. By Gepjfrty ParTmdfT. Lofidmt 
^ xii, 22J. Priir lo/. 6 d. 

Parrindcr has searched some of the published 
scriptures on West African teJtgiom and added some 
inaterkl gathered by hlnisclT The rcsulr is a small book which iviil 
be usdul Eo those w^ho arc anxiovu lo find mippets of infomiaiion 
on variDus religious pracutcs and beliefs^ but which does Jinlc to 
interpret tiicra sodologically or psycholoercaUy. Perhaps the 
most interesting ciupters are those concerned with selection and 
rraming tor the priesthood. BARBARA WARl> 

Lift Among the CatUe-Ownlng Flait^u Tonga; The Material 
* J ^ Culiuft of a Narthern Rhodesia Native Tribe, fly 
j E- CdfriM. Rhaitt^Uvin^StQrtc Off, Pap.^ iV. B.* 
No. 6. LrVm^jfKHir, li> 4 Q. 40 , Hhi^, zt 6 if, 
Thb paper is one of a series planned to give a background to the 
tribal coUectioris in the Jfhodesp-Livingstonc Muactim. tu these 
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rallectioiis jn jpp»is to viiitori lo be iknlljir whether it h 
Tonga^ Bcniba, Lwj>da, ioii or any other tribe: the role of the axe 
in each tribelile may be relatively lilffereitE^ Tlic serin willj there- 
fore be invaluable for v^itors. 

It h abo useful (Judging by this paper and an earlier one by J- A. 
Barnes oil the Fon Jatnnoii Ngoni) for all students of Airiean life. 
Here Dtr CoUnti covers briefly in ttmi Livelihood-^ ViUages, Cnfa, 
UfendJi, Food and l>iiik^ Clcuhing, Play, and Ritual Objects. 


Many ofthc data on these subjeets^espeeialfy thedctailcd descriptions, 
are jim nowadays included in social intlirupoEogkts^ analyses of 
soetologicil problems^ or arc treated cnrsorily. This booklet gives 
tlwsc valtiable data in one aecount made coherent by the cherne of 
bow people interact iti ptodiicing and using material objeeu. 
Necessarily the account of social relatieFnihip^ is brief, though clear, 
ft promises m pnuch from Dr. ColsonV full ireamnmt of her study^ 

MAX GLUCKMAN 


ASIA 


Tlie Lower Palasolitblc Cultures of Southern and Ee-stern 
^ A A Lt Muinuj, Jf. 'fVuTjj. 

V 44 A"XXI 7 /^ (^ 949 )i Pita 4, pp. j2y-4^0r 

PrUt St'50 

Students of Pleistocene archaeology have cornc to appreciate the 
adniioble syntheses ofjnforniJitDn and rhe exhaustive bibliography 
ptovided in recent years by HaJlam L. Moviui, Cuiratcsr of Palaro- 
Litliic Arebjuology m the Peabody Museum, Harvard UTiiver?it> r 
The work reviewed here as the author states in hii ape^mig 
paragraph, in the maiii a resrateuieiu of the fact and theory assembled 
in an earlier publication which is now out of print (' Early Man and 
PleMtoccnc Stratigraphy in ScuEhem and F^em Asia/ Pfjprrs ^ 
;/rr Pidfiody Aluic-ifni ef AmeriVtJfi uwd ErliwufLi^y+ Hansard 

Unjvmiiy, Vo|. XlX {1944)^ No. 3). The pneseut reccmioti dw ells 
less on the geological aiid expaneb the ty'pological ride of eJic subject. 
The first chapter summarizes the geological events and the resulting 
chronological ptsiun iPappui in the four areas in question: Java, 
LTpr jcr Bum;a, North-West hidia and North Cltuii. Then foliciws 
a chapter on tenjiinalogy-T a]>d subsequent seetioni deal with the 
typology and cultural sequence of each area in turn, illustrating 
the nsaierjj] with many line drawings and phot£*^r>iphs. A fmsl 
chapter introduce us to the Low er Palxolitliic of Malaya and gives 
the isolated but suggestive evidence for Elie existence of Plehtoceni: 
artilacts in ITiailand. Vicniam and South CliiiLi. This digest of 
infonnationp presented with ease and lucidity, should be as useful 
tu anthropologists and archa^logistj generally w to Pala.-oliEhlc 
ipecialisti w'hti have lacked the opportunifv' of scanning such wide 
horizoiu, even in the published litErrature^ not all of w hich is easily 
available to everybody. Movius has handled the material, subjecting 
ft to detailed typological analysts, and has nude personal acquaint^ 
aniT svith geological conditious in Burma and java. 

Mfivius rcaffinns the condusiom on chronology which he Ind 
cxprirwi earlier. The most intpottant of duSc stre the placing of the 
Sirrtwfi^iri'puf deposit at ChejuJtoutfeii (Locality 1) in the Middle 
Plerstocene sedimeutaty phase inccrvciiing betw ecn the Huangshiii 
eroslDii (Lermuiaiiiig tJtc Lower PltistHoeejie with ViUefranehian 
fauna)^ and cite Chingshui ertnion [Upper Pkistoeeiie), in which he 
folioHopkins and otliers; and the rcfcretice of the Fa^LLanian 
culture uf south-central Java, or at least its hilly developed stage, n> 
the same chronological context; From the typological peihit ofvicsv 
this Fatjitznian matedoJ holds some suipriseSr patiicukriy in the 
light of the division of eastern and w’cstetn Asb tutu two typolDgical 
eajupi (chopper and handaxe cultufcs respectively) of svhich 
Movius u die chief oxponrimt- For while the Patjltajiian includes 
choppers, ajid is dasstbed by Movius as a chopper culture, it also 
furnishes pfoto^ni'nhxa and hjiida.xcs. Since the Irrawaddy VaEey 
has thus far produced no harida.xes, Movius suggrati that cultmc 
contact can hardly be infcrTcd, and he is uiclincd to see here a ™c of 
convergence, the Pag [ran bn choppers cvolvJug uadtpeTidenily of 
the AbbcvilloAchculbn cvlrure towutds the pcinEcd type of 
liandaxe, and the chopping tooU (/jc. die choppers with alteniately 
flaked edges) evolving Eow'anit oval haj}da.xes. He lays stress on the 
merely mpcrlkbl tesemblaticc of the Javanese handaxes to the 
^-laja^ ^:^ AchculLui types, bnt (judging solely fmni the illustrations) 

Lc is diifEciilt fo escape the impE'ession that the rejeuibbnce is cm- 
barrassingly closer than he allows, especially coimdcruig she rutuae 
of the material ui Java, w'hich is a mEhex eoane siliceous liinestockc. 
Some of Ehc pieces have the comnion lateral-longirudinal profile of 
Achenlian pointed handaxes showing that Ehey were worked fit>ui 
large flakes, the Utger proruberaace towards the butt deriving froEn 
the otigiiial fracture bulb. The diifetcnce of the material may 

15^ 


accQuiiE for the distinction in secondary w'orkin^aiKl be rcspnnsibk 
for the individual geiiemJ aspect of the industry. Of eoutsc the 
Occurrence of hjikbxe-iike tcjoLs in a context which swiris to 
picdude a genctical connexion svith die Abbevillc-Acheuliaii qf 
Europe and Africa docs not invalidate the geueralizackm conceming 
handaxe cultures in the West aud chopper culiurei in the East, hut Jt 
doci complicate the t^yjologicai picture and lead ut to question the 
nature of long-term iuterpretatiDiis based upon it. And here k may 
be noted rhai: occasional ehoppert and even chopping tools oecur in 
die Acheuban of the Minocl-Riss graveLt of the lower Thames 
Valley, os may be seen w hen a snRirieiUly large and indkcniuinate 
collccrbn of pieces is examined. 

The difficdEy which the Paijitanian handaxes represent in the 
tiiatter pf iarwflmig typological corTeJatiun calls to mind the tw'o 
cotiflicEiEig trends of imerpretatron in other afehrologfcal Adds, the 
iruln^rkfris approach with iti Cendcncy to exaggerate the role of 
cniruie contacr and the impcrtmce of the individual culture triEt, 
and the cs'olutiofiary view in which cajcf of convergence ace 
teadily accepted and the bias k in favour of tracing an eVDlutioii 
ju k is scarcely on exaggeration to say that u regards the Low cr 
FjLiohchic die applicatioEi of detailed typology as a Riearu of 
classifying cultures in any mal «msc [in the sen^, say^ that the cul¬ 
tures oE'' the Upper Pala.x>iithic in Europe arc classiBabie by their 
flints) has aJrnost been given up as a bad job and the snidy heco-me 
almost exclusively a niaiter of PIcbiDceiic geology and pakeqntolugy 
(and soon. W'e inugincT radiology). Ureuil^s dassificadoii of the 
Somme Acheulun into seven stages, ostensibly a divhioti into 
t>^pologicaJ 32 well as cluonologiral calcgorici* but in Gict income 
prehcnaible apart from the geological basis, dealt a hbw' to the 
typology of the old school, a^id discoveries In Affka, liuib and now 
Java have added the fcup AfEct all no more cultural itlumina- 

lion ensues ftnm equating bandaxe fomia from Europe^ Africa, 
Stiuth India and the Far East than from doitig the same thing with 
the Trc^Abbcville-Acheulian pcbblc^and-fiakc‘ type of industtiri 
w hich arc almost as ubiquitous in their distrtbuiion^ yet no one has 
thought it worch vvhtle to infer rulcural community from the latter. 

It might be posibic to escape ftoni the stalemate of Lower Palxo- 
Itdik typology by an even doscr scrutiny of the handaxeSr We 
should not conAiie nur clos-rification to the Ibrm of the Eiikhed tool 
but aitcmpE 10 rccotuirucr the process of its manufacture &utn the 
very beginning. It Is likely that a stone-age community w-as quite 
tvady to adopt the shape of a tool it found in use by slim tribes, 
once its advantages were niamfesi^ but much less likely that it 
should has'e the opportunity of leanung, or be prepared, to rcvolu* 
lionize its industrial technique in order to reproduce the precise 
method of itianufictine practised by the original users of the tool. 
On this CDiuidetacLDn the detail of the technique of manu^cture is 
just as lEnponatiE as the final shape. One mspeecs (indeed the use of 
prepared cores to produce large flakes for haqda.xc-minufacliafc in 
the rniddJe stages of the Chcllcs-AcheiitLan of South Afriea is a ax 
ill fraint) t(wt the astonkhlfig simibrides of handaxes &om widely 
Jistani parts of the world may disguke fundamental difletmces in 
the tnanuLicfuHng technique,, both in primary and secondary w^qrk- 
Lng, which rmain signiFcant even when the influence of diflbring 
UTatcriak k dkeoumed- But to comniaiid the necessary insight into 
working niethods one miist have an mtiitiale acqualncancc with the 
work itself, amoimtmg to the ability to reproduec the varioui typo 
of handaxes. But such ability is very rare, and only one PaJjcohrhic 
archxologist known to cue cm lay any cbim iq it. When 
such an attalysu of haEidaxe eukurcs is possible we may dktover an 
interplay qf techniques and forms as complex os that which exists 
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m France bciw^ Mousccmii^ Late LeviUpismi ami rven the trarly 
stages of the blaile cuJtuir*. 

A snuirinii of Movim' tetmii^nlogy which miiiy rcaiicrs w^iU 
agree m nmfcing is tlul he prolDngs the life (and in fresh hdds at 
that) of the *CDre ciikure’ and culture' antithesu. Movius is 

ruat deluded, but some readers may be. With radiolc^icaJ daring and 
no doubt other woadm around the comer, we must adapt our 
leruiinolDgy to the icomlt age, W, WATSON 

Slavery m the Audcoi Near Eajc. By isstac Xfcritkls&htL Wcu' 

^ A r O-U.Pr), 1949. Pp. mV, Ida. Prk€ 22 i. dd. 

Mr,*M™deUohn describes diij useful little book as 1 
comparative study of the various mstituDOiis of sUverv as 
they existed in the AiKimt Near East froai the middle of the third 
mihemiium b.c, to the begitming of the Christian era. Hii object is 
to investigate the sources from which thva w'enc rcenjited. their 
legal sta^ and ^e role of slave labour in tlie economic Lfe of 
Babylonia, Assyrk. Syria and Palestine- It ii tkne th^t a be^miing 
was. made to utilize the vast amount of soctologicaL marerial now 
avaibbk for the student from the rich sources Laid bsre by the 
aidixological activitiei of the last half-ositnryr 

The son^ life of the comnumiHcs settled in the Mesopotamian 
river vaheys and in the uplands of Assyria and Palcsrine in the second 
millttmium b.c. can provide materia] as^ rich in interest fbr the social 
an^ropologist as the study of' primidve' communities today in 
Atrica or AusinLLa. The predcmiinance of the " futictionar school of 
anthropology^ during the last thirty year^ has teoded to overshadow 
fickis of stud:y dcfflamiing historical methods of researcJi. But Pro 
fc^r Chiide'’5 studln in this field ha%^c ledricssed the balance and 
bridged the gap between archMlogy and anthropotogy^ and 
youitger scholars arc begumkig to make use of the new inateriah 

Mr. Mendelsohn has made e:^cclknt use of the sources w hich afe 
only available to those possessing a know^Iedgc of Akkidiaii aiid 
other Semitic languages, and has given to English studcnti iir com- 
ptteni rran^tidn the evidence concerning the fiindaiiicntal iiudtu- 
tkrn of slavery as it entered into die social Ufc of the early inhabitants 
of the Near East. 

Has matcml k taken from early SutnerUn law's, contnicts from 
Nuiu, early Assyrian laws, the Code ot Hammurabi, and the various 
Biblical codes. He deals with the various causes w'hidi led to slavery, 
with the civil status and r^hts ol the slave^ w-ith imolvcncy and 
ielf^vcry. with the marrbge problems wliich often arose tu coii- 
n«cion with slavery, with the marking of slaves, and many ocher 
interesting aspects of slavery. A valuabEv suggestion is made by the 
author in relation to the Hebrew custam of boring the ear of a slave 
w^ho voluntarily accepted perpetual sen itude: it k that the piercing, 
which Would be too invisible to serve as a mark of IdenriBration, 
was intended to receive a ring or cord to which was frsteued a tag 
of day or metal. This iuggesrion is supported by evidence from 
Nusu. 

The book k w-dl documentL-d and has lueful mdcHcs. It may be 
heartily commended to students of social anthropology. 

S. H. HOOKE 

Kenila Puit and Pr^mntp VoL I: PrehistOTtc Archeology. 
^ A Trji'iDrd^Vjjt(/?*mFiTUf)| HJ4B. Pp, 36, 

ft pi'tUJcj. fWre Rj, 3/H 

This liitlc bonk gave promise of being a much wanted 
regioiul archnlogy, but nji being read it proves to be mo^ dis¬ 
appointing. As One may judge from tlie [sties of the w^orks remaming 
^ be published in this scries, this k an archeological prdude to four 
^kteia on Kenda ethnology; and as wt arc told that the geueol 
hcaduig ot the scriei. Kwf^Past and i^r.^mf, a ‘in keeping with 
the Fui-Kerala movetnent.* it is possible that cotninentSu as is sliown 
in this first vojumie, may not possess a high degree of objk'ctivity. 
The author k handicapped by not having had the aaktaupc of 
Autknt India Nb. 4 eo give a naorc solid background to the megalith- 
build^: such au^orida as have been consulted however have been 
Used in an uncritical and haphazard way. 

Mr. Iyer dkmkwt the PaLroIithic for lack of evidence, but, liavhig 
f^cd to produce stone artificts of any kirwl^ labels cer&in niega- 
lilhic and um buiiais, which happened to be without depcasited iron 


objects as neolithic. The fact that these are iroti-igc burials and that 
earlier remains arc unrecorded docs of course tend to make a w'ork 
on prehistork arcki^ktgy rather thin. 1 am sure that the mesoilithic 
and neolithic stagea of culture will be found to be represented by 
niicmlithk sites in this area, but it k doubtful wherher anyone has 
looked for them. The chief fault in this rather pfxKly produced book 
is the lack of maps, cspeeblly dktributioii maps, of which tw'o or 
three woiild have been most useful. If one k looking for a good 
survey of [he prehistory of Kerala this book does not prov-ide it. 

D. H. GORDON 

Tile Anthropology of Iraq ! The Lower Euphrates-Tlgru 
^ j _ Region. By HtnryfieU. NaL MUt. Artihrvp, 

74 / Scr^ I'Vir A'hYX. (1949}- If iVi?. 2, zoo. i^phta 
pFkcSs 

It must be a satisficdan to [he author Ehar+ as a sequel to his work 
on the anthropology of the Upper Euphrates (1940), the scientific 
report about his research trip (19J4) to the marshes cast of the 
Tigris has appeared. After a dear expLuiaiioii regarding race, 
religion, occupariem, geographical dispersion and origin of the 
component parts of the population in that region^ which at fim 
sight presents a rather confrued image« a description follows of the 
vit^ ftalisrks and the auchroppmetricaJ and somatoscopic clurac^ 
terisdes of 221 AJ bu Mohammad males of the Hor al Hawiza, 
of 50 men of the more northerly Al Saw^aad, and thirty of 90 male 
Subba. These last, belonging niosdy to the claw of ctalbmcii in the 
hner metals and of artisans, dificr in language, culture and religion 
from both the other groups; vrry probably they Driginated from 
Iran, es^cially it orte considers dicir phyHco-anthropnlogical 
peculiaritifl ^ smaller average nasal index, greater average fecial 
index, comparatively ligh[ coinpEcxion, atid extreme liifsutexiess. 

:nic Al bu Mohammad and [he Al Sawaad, both Arabian irib«, 
differ slightly in somatic duracieriscics; the latter arc new 10 dark- 
skiimed as the Al bu Mohammad^ and present a greater higouril 
diiincter. Ahhough they do nor greatly differ m their average 
cq:»halic indices {Al bu Mohammad ^-94, A| Sawjad diey 

do appreciably differ in the distributioii of these cephalic indices: 
52-94 per cent, mcsoccphalics and ^1*72 per cent, bradiyccphafics 
among the Al bu Mohammad against 40™ per cent, and jo-oo per 
cent. (Keith system), rapeciivcl>v among the Al Sawaad. Of the 
Al bu Mohammad women Mbs ^nieaton could only obtahi the 
iileasureineirts of three; it k of more importance dial she was able to 
examine 23 Subba w-omcn. It wras again apparent diat thk group is 
dkringubhird from the encircling mb«, especially by its finer 
features. Circumstaneci prevented anthropE^metricin/onnation from 
bring ohtaiiied concemutg the B.mi Lim* who together w irh the 
Ai bu Mohammad, the Al hawaad, the Al :^udan and the 
Uzairy inhabit the castem marshes. Cluptcr 4 gives a survey by 
Winifred Smeaton of the inlhropoinetric data on 126 men from the 
prboin and of 40 w^omen besides^ from An Nasiriya, on the 
EupliraEW. The condidon of each person's dentition is siai^, and m 
die case of the men the name of the tribe and the distria as w ell i 
in comparison widi the mote easterly groups, the high mwe iude.x; of 
the men is remarkable. 

From the culcitral-anthropology aspeet Lady Drower deals svith 
the Arabs from the Htir at Hawiia; this chapter reaches its cul¬ 
minating point 111 the description of the yearly eomnietiiuration of 
tile deadi of the sons of ‘ AlJ. The text of the book frniihes w ith ai] 
appeudix by Dowsoii oti the date palm^ 

Spoctal metinoti ninat be made of the cxccdciit reproductions of 
tbenumerpus photographs by Lady Drower. V. H. W. Dowion and 
Richard Martin. It is noticea ble that hi the photographs of t^'pes^ 
parriodarly in those of the Al bu Mohirnmath die faces look old for 
the ^jven, and that some of the Subba representatives display 
an aristoCfatk appeaTaUce. A. J. VAN BORK-FELTKAMP 

Myths of Middle India. By I frricT EYtvifl, xvi, 532, MaJ/as 
A IG-U.R. Wiim 1949. fVjYr Rs. i j (U.A'. 25J.J 

7 4 X The author, who has already w'rirtcn about a dozen 
scientific works dealing w ith his chosen region, besides 
novels and essays, defines hb subject as •myths from tlie Central 
l^□virK«. the Chhatikgarh and Orissa States and western Orissa' 
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(p, jjc, addbij; ill j fixUnnEc thit ' idiiiiiimTJtivc ctuiigci' tiJvt 
^a-draxvn tJic imp of Uidi^' suilv ht fiiiiibcd his Kook in iy45)- Hit 
gcTii;riJ views on the folklore of the mhes contenied sceni very 
sound. He rceogniics (p^ x) die iinportiTKc of the writieii Utirrature 
whkb has filtered down into these pcipnkt narratives in ^ more 
or IcB debased fojui, the influence HinduiAin ^id Hindu cutfun:, 
and he fiarniihes abundant jJInstniioiis of these facTon (as oil 
pp. 4^,, 103 ,445). The m>'ths themieJvcs are given, as in a seientific 
work they should be, ai the entjuirci found tbctrit wiili no aitempc 
to adorn or 10 expurgate them; and nn the whole dicy give a rather 
uhlavourablc imprc^citt of the pcople^i powers of iniaginatickii and 
namtive, being for die most part dull stories. They are of course, 
like all folktaks. oblivious of ehconology: thus on pp- 76 and 
4ji people IKdng in prlinK^'il tiinw have a niodem police force 
complete with a local sub^nspecfor. They are very largely xno- 
logif^, and are conveniently set fonh under the various subjects 
they disaiis and generally try to explain, as mtupl phenonicmi. 
pbiiti and animah, human lyings, their body, life and customs. 
An interciting section (p. 354^0 cemtaius oquivaknts of sonie of the 
fintasics which psychbtrisfc dlscowr iu their parients, talcs of 
persoiUi whose sexual organs ooiitaiTied sometJiiiig formidable 
[teeth in die vagina or a sharp point on the peiusj making connciioii 
with dtciii highly dangerous. Considerable spate is also needed 
fpp. 443-6aj tor aCcoiints of magic, both w bite (I'idyj) and black 
ipap-vtdya). 

^xral inteTeMitig points arise. Ou p. ft? wc fmd one of the in- 
numcfable variants of Psyche's task; on p. 43*. a stone is substituted 
for ^ child, die trick which befooled Kronos in the Greek or prthaps 
pre-Greek myth. On p. ifio, some niutc inglorious Oarwin lias 
noted for himself that catthw^orms * till tlic soil lor meis." 4IS9 gives 
lire mteresting infbrinjirion that it is the tribes which wear f^xst 
clothes which have die most about the oflgiii of dress. A few 
slips atid ambigtiirics need setring right- tin p, J47, ‘rnensmid 
ftijld" seems a mistake for "lochiii." On p. 4^4, is the *god Amrit 
who has water of inmionality in ‘her* bdly a male or 1 female 
dHty f On p. 951, the second-hand reference to Strabo coiiccniing the 
iilleged worship of Zeus Omhrios (liidta?) should be xv. I. 69; 
on p. 299, the nirious passage in Kteiias about the people who are 
bofit without ari anus is frag. 57i 24 hduller. riie text of die stories 
and Khc well chosen paralieli from othet Indian pcopks would be 
more readilv intelligible if die author had added to the list of tnbes 
which he gives (pp. 495-98} a short glossary of native w ords. 


The Raj Gotuls of Adilabad: A Peasant Culture of the 
Deccan, Book 1 : Myth and. RituaL By ChffjU^pk r^n 
T fnrrr-HjJmmdi^r/; with Eiizdbfth i^Qn 

^ Li>ftd(m {Mufiniiiifft), 194 S :vrii; 449 , «;ia 

iirtc efrju^rprjjr. fVw Rj. 20 ... 

Although the Gonds number well over three millioii, and. with 
their strong tribal coiaciousnePt form easily the premier tribe of 
Endii^s many primitive and aborigiiul peoples, no fnlKscalc nmno- 
graph on the <5oi]d race not on any specific bnnch of it appeared 
from the time of the British onrupaHon of India till more than a 
century had ebpsed. Then indeed the late Sii Wilfrid Gngstiti 
published his book on the Maria Ckmds of bawar. and since then 
there have been contribudoni Co our knowledge of Gond culture 
fioni Verrier El win and Shamr^o Hi vale, hut these deal for the 
muif part with the rather atypical Marbi and Miirus ol Baslar- 
Thc Gonds, »the author points out, con^t of a group of a nimiber 
nf divergent triha, syntheriaed up to a point by a common l^iguage, 
though inciudijig Large groups of non-Gondi-speaking Gonds. in 
the east speaking ChhamsgirM Hindi, in the south Koya or Tdugu, 
and. in the uorth-wert of central Iiidii, Wei^em bUndi. Purer- 
Haimendotf'j Raj Gonds of H E. H. die Minm s Doiiiinions have 
been kss influenced by alien cnlnire and by Hinduism in parricuUr 
and regaid themselves as preserving the purest form of Gond 

culinrr, i j 

llu- author hai concenrraicd on prescriting the complc-t Gond 
ceremonial and ritual 'sanciionod arid fusuiued m almost every 
phase by mythical precedents.' He dcariy agrees with Malmow'ski 
and Verrier El win that myth tj die motive power and authonziuon 


of prill] ilivc ii^titutiuiis; that those msritutioiis survive which have 
j legend to vitalise ^uid ointrol them; that niythi arc not so much 
c.xp]anjtions esf custom as the mcam of comtituting its observance 
a part of the nonual and accepted religiotcs and sodaj order. 'The 
myth brcathei life into ancient aistoni: it makes the unuitelligihle 
real. . . . The myth mak<s everything conrempofary^ [Elwiti* 
.\fytlfi 41/ Middh fndjd, p. xii). 

Since the author :ippremtes his Gonds fiom this standpoint, it 
is not surprising that tratulatichru of Gondi myth and dcs^ptions 
of Gond ritual coniritute the ment substantial part of his book. 
They do not however exclude other maner. and we have it ki full 
measure, pressed down and running ovier. lire popuLatioti panem is 
described and the Raj Gonds placed in rrlitioiiship to other tribes; 
their homes and villages arc described; their language^ their physical 
environinent. ihek liLuory and the annual cycle of their occuparioru- 
Odier iribes as well—Kobms, Naik pods, etc.—are briefly described, 
and die general approach to the detcriprion of the Goods thentselves 
involves a new nicthod tif preseiitstion in which the mythical 
background is set fur the enactment of the ritual scene and the 
annual cycle of lift. 

Tliere is ati occasional slip. Thus on p- 19 dse second Cbotnoce, 
referred 10 in liiK' tl, docs not appear at all; C. U. Wills's The 
Rjffj-Gmd of tht Sitipurtt Hilh is referred to on p. ? [note 

M published in J 93-5 but on p. 13 as published in 19II (note ?); 
the 'ETvmpcts' dt^icied on p. JO are obvioiuly not mimpcti at afi 
bur oboes with a typical oboe double reed. These are minor details 
eaniy amendtEd in a second edition- Wlut can never in ail human 
pcobibility be rccaptuted is the Hme and the place and the oppor-^ 
tuiiity for obtaining with painstaking detail and meticulous care the 
record of Gond ritual and the conspectus of Gond culture w^hich 
Fiirer-Hainiendorf here otfen us wiih the insight and ability which 
has put hitii so easily into the fint rank of nut field anthropolagists- 
Thc nmety photographs are only what we have learned to expect 
from hinii and there are in additioii lour maps and plans, more than 
thirty line drawings by Mr. D. D. Chitale, and a foreword by 
Professor K. dc B. Codririgton. For bibliography and irKkx as w'dl 
as a glossary sve iniut await the second volume, but otherwise this 
first volume is compktc in itself fat a$ it goes—and that i$ a long 

way. J. H. HLrrroN 


Mai^e Among the Hill Peoples of Assam. By C. B. Sstmw jnti 
i^ar ,4irj<icTS4«t. Arritdh itf ^ht iMimwi iicVitHrCj/ Gdrdr», 
T ru(. XXXl^t (Scpifmbi^, I945J)- J 35^404 

This important paper is a survey of cmain Asiatic 
varieties, of maiae collected by the first of the aufiiors and grown by 
the second as the Missouri Eotanical Garden- Hicir conclusions are 
that there are ‘at least two races of maiae in Asia and that one of 
these must have crossed the Pacific in pre->Coluiiibbn tiiiic/ 

At the Intemational Congtessof Americanists held in NewVurk in 
1949 a number of American scholars dealt with cultural comiexions 
betw'eeii Asia and pre^olumbuii America, and their evidence 
tended to demoiurrate that rehtion-s between Asia and Americ-a 
c.xiendcd over hi^ig pcriixb wd between independent areas on both 
sides of the Pacific. The subsequent voyage of the Ron^Tiki oilers 


some confirmatioji of orie a^ct of these rclacioins; Sionor and 
AiHlcTson's work on maize offers some CDufirmadon of another. 

Their view's contradict those of Liufcr arid other previous siuiJents 
of the distribution of inaixe, but in so far u they are based oti 
botanical gtouiids, they arc to that extent beyond the critidsm of lu 
ethiiologui beking spccialiaed Wtanjeal know'tedge. On the other 
liaiid it is only right to point out that too much weight muat not be 
attached to statements that maize, or certain: sorts of maize, have 
been known to hill tribes fium time umncmorial. 1 w^ett remember 
hav'ing told a certain Seina village the story of Brer Fox and tbc Tar- 
baby altered but s.'ery link lo suit the lot^ fituna. After an absence 
of four or five year^ I w^ai myislf regakd with the identical story 
altered this rime by spoiling the point—' Dq please^ Bter Fosc, throw 
me into thac briu bush,' instead of' Plcue do md etc.,* 10 Brer Fox 
threw him in. On asking for the provenance of the story 1 was told 
at once that it had been received as ancknt tradirion from the past- 
Again, the stone age cannot be very far bark in the hills; Ogle in 
1S75 remaTked on the seareiiT>^ and high price of iron in die Serna 
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counny, bul Oic pt-^lishcd itonc aiccs thusi h^vc been 

regarded « thiiutiL-rbolrs, ai by sci many peoples who have iwi sti 
tonft since i^aing ihent. In any ease the fact that many 

varictici nf inaiEC are by varientj tiribes sclII g^visn names indicaTivc pi" 
their impottaiion caimoe be taken iSi any sure iud-ication ot' thdr 
ancient posscsaicni of varieties not 40 mni ed. The fart that the KImt 
speak of maize as Hadeni Eiain ii probably signiBcant. The Hadeni 
axe a Kuki tribe; another Kuki tribe^ the TTiado, call 1*113124:' Buraia 
rict." The Kukt tribes in gcntnl are the latest comers 10 the Assam 
hilli south of the Brahmaputra and the courte of their inigratiom 
|m brtni traced with ronsiderable plauribilitv dowii the Chindwin: 
valley and up into Assam from the south-east. In facr Kuki migra- 
lious fiorth-wcstwafds have stopped, if tlsey have stopped, only in 
the present gencratiorr The Seina Nagas hive been very much 
influenced by Thado or at any rate by some Kuki ciiEtwie, and their 
word for maiM—' forcignefs coix"—is probably an adaptation of the 
Kuki word, inmherp the Thado ' house inagic^ a cradirk>jiil 

ceremuny for sreuriiig ihe prosperiry of a iicw^ honseholti uses only 
seeds of ike traditionally eujfivaicd crops; these possibly ujcludc rice 
and Ettilzc in some clans, but in the Shingihiian dan at any rate 
include only millet/sorghuin and coix. ‘since only these grains were 
grown by the ancestors of the dan/ 

The gemmil inference one b inclined to draw is that maize, like 
rice, is not one of the grains most andently cultivated by Naga and 
Kuki tribes; but any dcttslDii as to whether maize b mdigenous to 
Alia. Of was impoited froiii Antcrica in prc-(or po3t-)Co|umbiaii 
days, must rest on botanical or coiiCcivably on arcbarological railwr 
than on cthnographtcal evidence. J. H. HUTTON 

Lp Mori et la Tombe : L^Abandon de k Tombe (Les Ccre- 
mucueL, Prierw et Sacrificrs se rapporiajii b cei. 
TCI tre» importantes Munif^tationi de la Vie des 
“ Auiochthoncs du Darlac), By flemord V- Jcuun. IruF^ cf 
ruruj- dr i TmjT. L!L Pwii^ I94S- Pp' 2(S0, 

4j fpa-r 

Tlib volume provides an extremely detailed cthnograpbk: 
description of the mortuary rites of the Rliadc-Djaray and M’nnng 
groups of Moj peoples who occupy an irei mimcduirely to the 
north-cast of the junccion point r>f the frontiers of Cambodia. 
Cochin-China and Atuizni. Thirti'-nine texis in Rhadc and ATnong 
languages with detailed French tramlaiions are included^ Tliough 
of tiiidoubted value to the ipcdalist^ the material ia hardly cotnpre- 
heroible without the overall ethnogtaphie backgremnd. It is 
regrettable therefore that bibliographic cross-references are few, 
Tliojc who wish to ptrrsne the matter further may find Jt useful to 
refer to the extensive, thcmgli uuclisssEed. bibliography of Indo¬ 
chinese ethnography puhltshed in Tmi'aM-v Jr r/nitJ/Mf drx4f4Mii<ij«r 
dr rEft*lc iwp/rifurr nr i'Iniimkht (Serxism urifftrcpe- 

Vols. II and Uh Hanoi, Another seemingly very 

rclevani reference not cited, by the present author is a paper by Reiux 
entitled Lej Taniht^x rfiror ks Af?/Jaral. B.£.RE.O.» 1^29, Readets 
of KauffTnani/i paper on 'The Threadr-Sqtiare Symbol, , / in /. Jtoy. 
dtttiirpp. Ixul.p VoL LXXni ii»ay interested to note here 

[p, 23) an example of the use of this symbol in a hitherto ui] recorded 
area, LEACH 

The Family Revolurion in Modern Chipa* By AfjfJiWJ. Lr 17.Jf. 

Moii. {Hwvard Onr, fVeir) (Lf'ptr/sm: GcvjSffy 
T CT Cumfcjr/irjjflp 1949. 300, Ptiif ^2. Bj. 

w/ One^S rirw impression of Dt. Levy's book may be that it 
b a mm fecapltnlaiion of an already wt:!! known corpus of mforuia- 
rion disguhicd under a new terminology* fbr inoit of the empirical 
material it couroms will be familiar to stodenti .of Chineic society- 
More careful consideraritin suggests that we have here the tint 
stages of a fignificant advance in the study of kinship, for in die 
initial section, entitM ' General Conc«cpts/ there b developed a 
scheme of analysis (dw'iug much lo Proferaor Talcotr Pafsoni) in 
terms of five general catreorics—Rok Diflcrcntbiion, Allocarionof 
Solidarity, Allocation of Economic Power, Allocation of Political 
Power, Integration and Exprcisitni^—which ihould make posubk a 
more sysiematic comparison of ktiuhlp smicturcs dun can be 
derived SLinply &oin a comparbcxi of letminology dtagrams. 


The rest of the book » an application of this sclKima to the Cttinesc 
family, divided into ' rraAlitionar and Transitional' phases. The 
former diffm hi mode of statcmcne rather than in nniteni from 
previous analysts, bnt the latter, which exaitiiites the impact ot 
modem changes upon the ‘ttadirionaT fanitJy, contains a number of 
iiitriguing origuul suggestions^ especially on die question of the 
concomitants of indurtrialrraiion-. Much ot this fbrmularioii must 
however retnain at the kvcl of fentative hypothesti pending 
extensive Add tcsearch- 

I would myself offer two specific triricisnu, Pirsi. ahhough l>r. 
Levy is careful not to confuse the nornis of the pcasan^ with those 
of the gentry, his book secim to exaj^eraie the unifomiky of the 
' peasant' pattern. Greater emphasis might well have been bid on the 
regianal diversity of Chiiicsc culture, or at least Dr. Levy might have 
been more cxphdt as to the fairly high level ot abstraction at w'hich 
his gencralizatioiis apply. Secondly^ the v^aluc ol the b^k is lim ited 
by the absence of even a summaiy^ discussion of the wider structure 
Lii which the family operates. This h a study of the Chinese iht^y 
and quite properly the family is the constant focus of discussion, 
bur this interest b mailstained $0 exclusively that the resultant picture 
of ChiiKsc society seems somewhac distorted. 

Ncvcrthelesi, the reader who is prepared to study the detailed 
monognphic descriptions of specific Chii^ cominunities that have 
appeared in ihc recctit w'ork of Fci. Lin, Hsu, Vang and other 
Chinese sodokguts win find Dr, LevyT study a valuable s^ulus 
towards theorerkal analysis. M, G, SWIFT 

Ada* Law in Indonesia. By B, xer Ha^v [Tfamtaicdfr&m if it Daith 

^ITr4J tifikd w^ixJr m ^xxxrtfdurtxini by f„ ."tdaFrafuii 
T CT A. Arthur^^ehtlbr). A'ni- Vwi! (fmf, Patijit RthntMi), 

194Kxh\ 225-RiVc S4 

Indonesian adai law TiiAtx [cusrom.] that has kgol oMiwqucriccs,* as 
Snouck Hurgrotijc defined u—is a. subject Mihcrto for coo little 
blown omcing Engluh-spcakhig anthropolugiiis and jurists, despite 
die extenrive Duich literature on it, Qrijcnicd in general toward* the 
'cidtujc area' approach by ethnological rraining and practical 
administrative needs. Dutch scholars aimed at dciincating a hier¬ 
archy of ^la*rt' areas, ' wridi intcntal homogeneity of an increoiiiigly 
abstract character as the areas embraced sucecsrivcly btger groupt of 
snckriics. The culmmarion of this trend would be *an abstracr ireat- 
ment of die characteristic leatucvsof bw' tbreughout tndotiesia, 
regarding the whok country as a 'bw area* of maidiiial extent. This 
was the task undertaken by Erof. ter Hair Ln his cn 

Strhe^ vm ht rii/ijxrcriit {Gtoningen and Batavia; J. B. Wolters. 
I9j9h ^f whirii the pTes4^ii book i* an edited traitiktion. 

The autiiDt begins with a highly generalized account qf the maiti 
lypes of sucial orgardzaiion in Indonesia, There follow major 
chapters: on land rights, bnd natuactioiii, obligations involving land, 
other obligations, the law 4>r reJationsbip. martbge bw, and 
irdieritance, and sliorcer ona on endowed toundatiom, the law of 
petsoiis* and the bw of delicts. The scvcril aspects of bw one 
discussed iti terms of general kgal principles w idcspread in Indo¬ 
nesia* w Ith examples ol actual practices reported for various societies 
ro show^ some of [he w ay* in which these general prinripks talre (or 
took] concrete form. The final chapters deal the time factor in 
*ft/,]X bw, legal termintitogy. pretcdciu and the judge, and jdui-bw 
literature—the last bring basically an annouted bibhogtaphy- 

TTie origiiial %vork was enthusiastically received when it first 
appeared, and ii noW' regarded as 1 cLiiiic in it* field- It is nm sutptis^ 
ing. therefore, that when the iucreaiin^ worW iuiportancc of 
Indonesia brought a dcmar>d for more inlormaiinn on the area in 
Englishp iranslafion of this botik sliould have been thought the 
logical w'ay to meet this demand, at Icist with reject to Indoncsiap 
legal iiutituticms and practices. It would be nice if the problem 
could be so easily solv^, 

SEudents of comparative bw ptr sc will, doubtlesi* find the book 
mvaluable fur ihcir purposes. However, general readers interested in 
the badcgTOtiftd of curtem cvntts {and it is to these that the tranila- 
rion is priniarily addressed) or sociologists and social antbrqpologuts 
mteieited in a legal system only as a functional component of a total 
siadal system wOl nut fitid in the book the type of analysis tliey ieck, 
The study makes no attempt to place kidiii bw m its wUl context. 
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<nd n.'kitin(c the infi,>nTi»tion in the book to the other upcett of 

IndniHWn lifD so tci fanri J fun^tionit picture reqtiim 1 
ground of ^^lllilu.^Lty wilh the hidoncSiJii SC4nie cilaT tiew fe^detj uf 
the trznsl.itkin arc hkcKy 10 posicsj, FurthLiniiore, even tii cJic limited 
Reid Lif hw, the very omissioiu whidi the author made precisely 
because he Vr'ji Pier trying to depia the complete actml situarion at 
the time of Kiituig tend to give die iniprcssiou that *adiii bw' as 
described in the book is syiionynitnis with 'bw m present-day 
IndoiKsia/ which ia far from the oie- Tlie l>ucch and isbitiic eodes, 
which in nuny helds have ptofauncUy affixed adiir law atid in sonic 
completely ousted it, ate nieutiuntd ifii pdisttni^ about a dozei!i ti[ncs 
in all. Rarely k any Indleatiou given of the current sratm of the 
dcfiTj-law practices rL'pom?d+ the present tense being lacd indifFcrenlly 
for dci'mict and moribund practices^ for |Qng^.tanding but still 
vigorous ems, and tor new ones stiU on □ pnecarions footing. 

The editors hasx triedp in a rpcdal bcmduciori' chapter* to coui- 
penuatc for the dirf^L-nccs in baclcgtoinid and inicresQ beiwccit tlic 
author's originally uitendL-d readers {' parnculariy srudents of the 
Law College [of Batavia]') and those svhom the transUtion will 
reach- The eEToti ti not patrioilarly succxssRtl. The four-page 'EihjH>- 
logical Background' merely delimits rndoucsia geographically: Luiti 
sonic of the factors nuking tor cultural diversity withitL die area; anti 
discusses whether rndoncrian law i$ 'ptimiiivif*' Indonesian society 
*dcTnofratie,* The section on 'Law in the Native Culture' is a 
discussion of the bw-area cojicept and 1 catjloguc^iPfl-ocnsiis of 
the nineteen law areaj. The hn section, 'The Place of^Hdaj Law in 
the Legal Sysieiii*' is much the best, but in correctiug the iinprcssioii 
of adji-hvir a^^ndancy given by rcr Haar., it iiianagiM to create the 
oppodte itiipresaioii—equally ernJnctms—that iukt bw' is relatively 
uiuuiportaiiT K by exhaustive eEiunicntiou of the pkditical disisions. 


cdtiik groups, legal fields, ty'pes of c-ourt and genrral cLrcimiscanen 
ill which iwbf law is not applicable^ and the Limit^tioiis and in- 
fiucnces to w'hich it is subject even vvhett and where it do« theoreti¬ 
cally apply. Neither the author nor the editors bring out clearly 
enough the d.yutamJc ehafacter and adaptabdity of adur b>v in the 
bee of changing soeiil eonditicrcu, as m ight well have been duller 
even without atEctiiptiiig 10 cxrrapobtc tnmdi into the future. 

As a tmisbtion the bo^ is not whoUy satisbetory: the English is 
soiuerimcf imidioinaric and DCCarioiuMy ungfaniiiiaucai; some 
misspellings occur repeatedly ■appeiiage')+ adhciencc to 
the Dutch punctuation^ especialiy hi restrictive clauses, frctjuciitly 
leads to ambiguity. "Die editors freely emended w^hat they couddcired 
' repetitive or an iiiorduiatedccumubticin of examples.' Having goiifC 
so far, they might well have relegated to footnotes ujoh of the 
iiujucTous paraithcdcal strings of native legal lernis, using such 
tcmis in the text only in the conipafatively firw cases where practices 
were described in sufficient detail to distinguish them significantly 
from corn:xpoiuiing pracikes tlscwhere. As actually used, they 
ccHicribuie nothing to die sense, and detract markedly ftaiii the 
siiiooLbiicss aiKl clarity of the text. Further^ the confusion caused by 
the autiior's iiKonsiitcncy in spelling native [emu and liis %'jciihriDn 
between standard Maby and local vctnicular forms is iggras'iEcd 
by lack of consriteiKy in Anglicizing the Dutch rciirdering of the 
native terms. 

Tlie defects of the book have, perhap, been dwelt on at die 
cxpcni[S€! of its good points, if i* certainly mic tlui novs^liecc else is so 
much Lnforniation on the mbjea available in so compact a space, 
and that there is ina better book in English id recommend to anyone 
wishing to learn souiediing of the hidctiesian concept of iAw% 

RUTH E, PARDEE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Anittropologyt Science and HLftoryi Cj- MAfi, 1950, 19IS 

Sir,—T he broad issues conddered by Brofirsaor Evan^ 
^ C Pritdurd ill hu Marett Lectutv ate more widely discussed 
among authropologistSp and with fewer rnethodojogicaJ 
inhibitions, tlian certain passages of his address w ould suggest- The 
fiindaincntal point couceminE the attainment of knowledge, imdct- 
lying the qinrstiom he considco, it iu fact the rebrion between 
analysis and integratiod, and not merely any antithesis between 
hiitotiography and natural law in die jcnws in wfikli he uses these 
icTim. No authropohigifii would deny that in the cultural and socuL 
fidds both analytical and uttegrative thinking and presaitatiou arc 
needed and many appear to be aw'aie of their complementary and 
interdependent character. From al least the ihtic of Ri%xr¥, w hwc 
work waa many-iided, it has been explicitly recognized, however^ 
tfsat fiinher advance in integrative understanding of particular 
cultures and social configuiadom anioug non-Eirmpcaii peoples 
must be partktdarly dependent on closer aiulysri of ciUmraJ patrcni 
and sorial organization in terms of iiioie abstraet or general coneepb 
and relations. Jt is this, 1 would suggest, rather ^an a supposed 
indoctiination derived irom [zahiing In biological or physical 
sciences* that has accounted for the sctsts on general theory, on 
the effort to abstract from and tesr agalnit field, observation principle 
of general application in reks'^aiii contexts. PriiKipIes thus elucL 
dared hasx been e-ctensively used in hnegrativc studies of the same 
and other cnltuf cs. Tliis scresa on gcneol theory and on an a^yiii^ 
approach to a pirdcular culture or fo type phenroniciia in social 
organization has, it ii to be noced, cotupicooudy appealed to 
anthropologists of our generation, whose earlier trainbig liai bccii in 
the humamtiei. If the dependcricc of advance in 'integrated dew 
criprioiL' on progress in analysis In [crEiii of a w^ide conceptual 
framework be doubted* j would suggest that comparison be made 
of first-cim studies at ditFctcnr dates relating to the tame peoples, 
bet ween, for r.xampljt, Kroeber's 'Zuili Kin and Clan' on the one 
liand* and Titiev*s 'Old Oraibi' or Eggan's l\ieblo studies on die 
other: or again, between Sw^anton's studies and those of Murdodi 
on the Baida. 


ft may xfill he worth wliih? 10 ridicule juvenile pomposities to be 
found ill Tumiionalisi" liccTaiure, bur I regrec co Jlud l=*tof«5or 
Evans-Friteliaid repealing Professor Lowie's dictum that no social 
or cul[uraJ Jaws that are more than platitudes or tautologies have 
been discoveted. It is unwise to use such terms in a pejorative sense, 
for the fonxicr is cucntially relative and can equally be applied in the 
appropriate context to the Copcniican qr Newtonian Systems, or to 
the circularion of the blood, w^bilc tautological itatements may 
express ec^uatidru that aflbrd valiiable amlytk^ lepols. If in the field 
of sodaJ sdEtict a verified general sratcmcni to the effect rbai 
< (of >) mXd <(or >) y can be made %vilJi reference 10 distiller 
attributes of assockred patrerns of behaviour, we have the cquiva- 
leut of 'bws' in physical and biological science, te. abstract uate- 
meitts that have not been falsified to date by examination in die 
relevant field of controlled human observarion. Such statemciics 
have been made on the basis of obsemtion and anal^TQ by aiuhro- 
pologiits w'ith rcg^aid, for example, 10 relatioiu betwecu techniques, 
resources and property rights^ or to aiiibivakut and overlapping 
intra-gmup rebriorks, the pbcnomeria subsumed uuder R adcliHb-^ 
Bitivs^'s principle of coiisociauuiL Tliat the sodulogical homO' 
logiies of d!ie proton and the ueutroti lia^^c not yet been conccptitally 
kstdated will be a tiiaiter for regret or a spur to further effort 
according 10 teinperameiit. Furtherniore to suggest that an abstract 
or CDiicepiiul frame of reference reduces man to an 'automatan^ is 
Eo niisconeeivc or misrepresent analysis. Science is 1 mcthiHl for 
discovering and ncpicscnting rebtions and recurrent ptccest^ iioi a 
philosophy of ultimate purpcfse. Man as an 'automaton' in any 
sense ot the term is only a relevant prohlcm for quite other dchcttiues 
and it may be noted that the foreruniKTS of modem locul andito- 
pology, nutably Sficncer, stressed the di^etion bctw^eeti rite 
comrtants iu human actiou, whatever their attrihurion, and die 
variables arising from, c-g,, variatians in 'social deiuiry' with 
cultural aceuinuhtioiL 

It h gratifying to find one whose own Judies have been much 
admired as an outcome of * functional * ^mubrion endorsing die 
naivef^ of iiiiagining chat ^conjcctmal" can be intdligendy used 10 
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diiiiLtis rcconstruirtitmi of cultural Mfto^^ Tlitr reminder ilut ill 
hi^roric^l knowledge is ulttiiiitcly ranjcctnra! is tiinclf- Bur it h 
cqiuUy true of'tiwi' md history alike. For kno’wk-ilge, 1 xodo 
of organised gcEiLTiil proimidoirs {whether mtcEririve, Ir. lik- 
loriwJ, or thcoretit iJ, i.e. JTia]yticil]l held to he valid ai 1 given time, 
depends aKviyi on a^ngrucncc s\ith the Lirnited iiid rtlevant 
cmpincil inforiiijiioji that h ivnibble- Having been gready cu- 
lightened by his disousiom at dicse inaiicrs some years ago E *ni 
gUd to sec stress bid on Professor Kiwber's analysis of the nariirc 
of hisiory. It ha:^ alu^ys seemed to me unibrtunatc that his earlier 
md fuller exposition (in die /ewffwl Stvi^ Pfui^futphy^ VoL J, 
PP' 31^) of the points made rcvTOtly in reply to professor 
Wiitc is not more widely knowii in this countTy. For dm eotttaicis 
a more detailed ecmsideraiion of the Telcvancc to sociil and riilrural 
studies of BJekert's anal^'S'Li of the dichtiEamy bee ween hisiory and 
seicnite. But diere is a most relevant cojiiEdefation which Kroeber 
docs not itress, and one ivhieh. save perhaps in an aside where he 
suggesits diat anthropotogists might he able to present histarinw 
with ' nnivcrsats^* Evaiis-Priichird ap^vars to ignore. Kroeber 
recognizes the dependence of t-’CTtaiii histories on seiLmtilic know¬ 
ledge. referring to the nxcciiitve 'use' which astroiHmien make of 
physics, and natural hisromiu of theories ofblologicjl ptoeess. Bur 
the essential p^iint k that Lfitensretativc or intcgraLive advances in 
history in ah fields including the socia-cultutal ate depeiidenc not 
only on the aecuniubTion of new' data concerning events but 
c<|iull>% and often more macially, on advances in relevant analytical 
knowMge and oil the applicaiion 10 dte concrete data new at old 
of the concepts and criteria these alTord. This is obvious w hen we 
eoiuidor for instance gruwtli in knowlcdlgc of the history of our 
galaxy, whm the Tii[:a]ii for determining and rebring cveuis 
^peitd so overwhelmingly on physical and chemical theory = Bur 
it ii equally true, for example, with regard 10 luecesiive changes in 
rhe social orj^ajiiiation of any persisting human aggregate where a 
crucial condition of the degree of integrative description is the depth 
and range of abstract knowledge of sodal process. Tlie rebrion, it 
should aka be pointed out, ii conipleniciitarY or reciprocal in tliai 
bhiortcal advances m the deiermination and presentation ot new 
dau eoncerning events provide new jiuJyiical probleins for 
solution. Anchfopologisn have quite generally grasped alt this 
iiituirively even where it has tint betti incpLcitly formubtccL The 
provisional Eradiiiou of the hiiioiiam of human aflairs is, however, 
jicgarive towards both the recogniiion of, and still tnorc icudica in 
accordance with, the implications of this principle. 

While, tliererorc, Evans-Friichard's voicing of a growing and 
healthy repudbtion of iitti 4 iirtorical sentimenis iu Jiithropnlogical 
circles is tisost welcome, it is surprising and may be imfortunatc that 
he should employ the term 'historiography' with so much stnesSt 
and that hri uses of the terms 'history" ajid ’historLan" should be so 
aiubiguoUi- Historiography suggests the presentation of narrative or 
chronicle at the most concrete level at the expense of concern witit 
wider telatiuns both bistorical and irtal>tical^ and this, I would 
coiwi^» ii at tlic (ar pole fro m the intell^ujl objcctivci of latter- 
day cthiiographicai studies, not excluding sonw on the Nuer and 
the Azandc- AnihropologistJ in their presentation of field material 
and in ihdr integrative internts will continue m work hiitorically 
in the icnae of Kickcit and Kroeber, but they have nut rctiiaiiicd at, 
and are not likdy to reveit to, the historical methoebfogy of 
Prescott or Catlin. Nor, it n«d hardly be said, have prof^orui 
hUtoiiara remained there. Butn admirable as may be the niodels 
they atford us with regard to the criricat evahution of documents 
and their interpretation m a concrete context, it rrmaini true that 
the approach a^d teaching which Evans-Ptilchard dubs ^ timid 
and conservative' ts in fart accepted and rmistcd oti as the mark 
of the Tcspeciable and authoritative hutoriaii. Stage one of the 
scheme Professor Evant-Pntchard outlines is substanrially the limit 
of the onh^sdox historian's objective, it is nut a means to the second 
and third uages which ajilhrH.spo]ogists also consider to be miportaiu 
goals. Whirre among die hbtoriani are the compararivc snideiiES of 
iitrritutioni of the feudal type wherever they am to be found in 


space and time? And what in (act is the attitude aiilong "teal' 
liislnriaru, among those to wliont EvaiiS-Pritchird refon^ widlOUl 
dcdiromng theili^ as ' lurrative and political histi iriam^ ’ towards 
actciitpts at such compatatfve analyses? A.-^ Kroeber hiimclf has 
sirctsed, die hitturian as such caitnoE forsake a concrete contexi of 
space and tiuie and caiutc?i properly study ebsses of phenomena. 
This belongs to another more ab&traa and coiinparativc JcvcL tn 
anduopology, as he also tioied^ work has commonly been of a 
mixed diarartct, tliat is with bath iincgrativc and analytical 
objectives. All Dutlcx^k explicitly contiticd as is that of orthodox 
hi^orians substantially restricts analysis to the use of the hctcro- 
gerwTPUi and phmonwiial categories of our own culture^ ii looks 
askance at the 5nbjcrti«in of'good' hiuory to analysis in terms of 
more abstract cuiHxptSr For atl hb udliKmoc on historical studies and 
on the forming df hiuorijiis in England, WcbcT, for example, 
xvasted his time. 

Clearly Prolcssor Evatts-Pritcbard with his Implied tejecriofi of 
the model of' the narrative ajkl political historian' and his endor^- 
ment of study at succcnivc levcli of uicteasing abstractness does oof 
rcalfy jnearj us to revett to huioriography after alL We Jiud tliat 
only those historians arc to be our modtls who understand vsduc u 
uicont by 'sociologically intelligibk' and those who by their 
colleagues 'ore dubbed philosophers/ We have adiiihics rhcti only 
witli those who ptocced to foe second and third stages of hi 
siuiimary of our objcciLves, stages which heTcce^niics the ' timordua 
a]id conservative hisroriiUis' eschew. Thu is indeed the maze of 
niirron. HBioriiUUi who hnvc added unto thonm'Ivcs a conceptual 
apparatus of socinlnagy arc to save us fioni the history we in tact 
practise by urging us to continue in that very path which they also 
foUow% Tho upshot is, it would appear, that w'c am agreed that foe 
level offotegration that can be reached in the portrayal of any one 
or niQic Msdetics will depend on the depth of comparative jtialysii 
that eati be brought to bear on foe mitcriil available lor sTudy. We 
should tilercforc coucinuc! witli uur abstract compararisrc studies 
alongside our intcgraced descriptive iLTouitEs and join hands with 
hi^orians who do likcwiscr As bath attendant^ Professor Evant- 
Pritchard is himself perhaps itnpeluotu in attempting to put foe 
baby back before it has tc^y been splUtd. 

L^wriwiity DARYLL FORPE 

On Whiteness. C/, Man, foj 

Slli,—Lord Raglan is quite right in supposing tliat Alriconji 
255 do not think of Emnpeans as white* but as red HowcveTi 
my 'iiiksguided attempts' were not concerned wifo 
Eumpeatis* but with Khartonmets. Egyptians and other Africans. 

Weme, Expedtiim 10 Diitover Soinrr^ ef tftf tf'ftifc xVrJe, 
Vol. I, p. iayi that the tribes called the KhartounicTs ^wbite 
devils/ Van den Flas iit Lagtic, L-i iLtn^r dej Vol. h p. S9f 

says that on two separate occ-osions be has been told of the flight 
of the Azaiidc betore 'white' men. Ih™ same people called the 
Eff^^prijn troop who occupied their conntry by a naine Aan^ra 
which implies paleness [dc CalonnoBcaul^ct, p. ji}. 

One of foe libtoricaJ mauuscriptSi of Bornu speaks of foe coming of a 
^ white iiiaji' at a time before that of any of foe occi svho aie 
generally accepted as ancient in that country (Sir Richmond 
Baimer, Siidifftcsc Memoirs, VoL 11 , p. Kt, ms. xxvii]. The list 
might be widely extended, but these examples slmuM set Lord 
RaglanY doubts at rest. They also show that the BufoongQ arc not 
so misguided hi remmsbering * white men' ax the fonnclrrs of fodx 
dviliution. 

Even the PoTtuguoe used the same wont. Vasco da Gima speaks 
of a 'whim Moor’ at Moraniblquo who was a short/ (Ravenstein, 
of fkv first Vityitge ef Vasto ComJ^ 1^98, p. Dnattc 
Barbosa says that 'The Moor? in li |Kilwa] arc some white* jume 
black I de fer hionqttos, dtSrs [G. McC. Thed* Rrtwdt tf 

SoHiff-EoAtmi VoL h pp, pi, pp). 

I trust that my aTfempts will not prove tu be ai 'misguided' os bis 
lordship's doubts. 

Bomofrnmh G. A- WArbWRIOfT 
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(lt) ^aiiind Sdwi^i 43 ? K^trcsumdiy, buili 194^ 



{f) Ctfrfj'dir pupardimts AfcnriHif i iMpp ofm/ 

(hifdnn iire ^utiri^rtd m /if^iii^iil fwifvs m Afduiiu whilt the titm 
^rfr^N*/ th^ jhr fh^r spring nuy^r^ithtu 



(fr) Pnifjtittjf rt ittfiefr Hifdf h^ftre ^ixifijj'iipjrrfl 

srufoffmi, 71 ir rtmd^ tuv gtniij^hrm'J itt laiir aiid 

pLfrd in a yfurflx^iuip at SiikiU't4<^pio the Litpps stnab 
fnnii JVflrw'ay. 77jf mtai is pkked np timi pi^p^r&i fiif 
jiirnmcr uff US thf spritij; ffrj'dcuiw tmiv tn?fthu^ittd. 



{d} fitinisk fiibrniimf and ftiiPPiff udfo iwfjf drdn^n rfittdftr anJ 
iftd. Hi$ rciitdeiT ijr ^irrJrrf ;iir Ixm by Lapps in Snnnrtff mid 
H'iUnird fitr Oilman 41114J u'l^rfiT WJr. 



(if) Tiif/^ftuf ns^d by Stivdtjh tificf Pmnisit fishmim iti smnmef 
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CULTURE CONTACT WITHOUT CONFLICT IN 

LAPLAND* 
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ROBERT NIEL PBHRSON 
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^ The [hoorcrical importasice of situations In which 

Z# JO culutres exist in contact wiihout conflict or 
tlic domination ofoiie over the other was first demonstrated 
bv Erheljolin Ltndgren in her account of relations between 
the Reindeer Tungus and Cossacks of norrh^westem 
Manchuria^ Robert Redficld recorded a similar relation- 
ship between the [ndians and the lower-class agricuhoral 
h/iiios in Guatemala.^ I shall here examine rclarions between 
the Karesuando Mountain Lapps and their sedentarj^ Fenno- 
Scandinavian ndghbours -which appear to form a third 
example of the same t> pe.^ 

Culture contact without conflict may be defined» 
following Lindgren's exposition, as conmer between mo 
groups resulting in a harmonious adjustment, without loss 
of homogcneirj' or culrural integrit)' by either, w'hcrc ihc 
members of neither group 'express fear, conrempt, or 
hatred in relation m rhe other group as a whole or any 
individual composing it,^ and where ‘the use or direat of 
force in the rekrions between these commimitics* is 
abscni.* 

The method used will be to illusctace chis form of coiitacr 
between the two groups concerned, as reflected in several 
aspects of their relariom (described as they existed in i949^). 
and with special reference to certain factors which seem to 
promote the harTnoiiious contact situation in this casc^ 

The Karesuando Mountain Lapps arc reindeer nomads 
who migrate over a t8o-inile long area within Sweden's 
iiorihcmmost parish, Karesuando^and Troins count)'' sbire, 
Norw'ay (see map, fig. i). They form 50 per cent, of the 
popukrion of Karesuando parish.® From about i October 
to I May they nomadize in Sweden, grazing their reindeer 
in the forests and hillsides near the village of KaresiLmdo. 
The rest of the year is spent in Notw-ay, with cKcastonal 
herding cxpedilioiw into the Enontekid area of Finland to 
gather reindeer which have strayed into the proliibired 
Finnish pascurclands.^ Since winter gradng is linured, the 
Lapp herders muse split up into groups of from 15 to ao 
persons at that season; bur tne Norwegian summer 
pasrurelands provide a more plentiful and coneemrated 
forage which enables these groups to expand to between 
40 and 60 persons. The most extensive migratorj" ireks 
occur with the spring movement north w^ard into Norway 
and with the autumn rcfuni to Sw^eden, the end of which 
roughly coincides with rhe Christmas hohdaj^. These the 
Lapps celebrate in the church -liUagc and administrative 
centre of Karesuando. It is then, and at Easter.^ that the Lapps 
have their most coiiccmraied contact with Scandmaviaii 
culture. Their acrivirics in the church village include visits 
between Lappish friends and relatives, who are often 
^ With Ptaft L dni iw^ itxifgnrts 


separared during the rest of the year, calls on non-Lappish 
friends^ marriages^ baposmSi confirmations, etc., 

in die Swedbh State (LuEhcran) Church and to Lxstatlian 
meetings, burials, visits to the parish pastor* commcrdal 
transactions, drinkingt conferences witnthe Supervisor of 
Lapps (JdpptiHsynifigsmaii) and Nomad School Inspector, the 
registration of reindeer marks and ocher business connected 
with the reindeer-herding industry and. at Easter, preparing 
their childten (who have boarded at the Nomad School) for 
die spring niigration. Lapp cannot all parridpatc at die 
same dine in the Karesuando holidays, since pan of the 
herding force mtiSE remain wnih the reindeer. 
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FfO, U MAP SHOWING MIGSA-nON ROUTES OF TWO 
KA11ESUAN1X.> MOIJS^TAIN LAP^ GROUFS 

Iljc jaWf Piiiwri ftfef let art pnueinf ittiltmtnti mar H'lriflii the 

Ldpps iimp, txifpt far rtfuJ iCdresutatd&, tfie saifliflcr mtd mtUrt 

[iWmi^ ffrtirirj Dtdum hy E, B. PttcTsm 

The contact situacion is complex since the Karesuando 
Lapps, while Sw edish citizens, spend much dme in Norway 
and Finland as well as in Sweden. Further, a Karesuando 
Lapp meets the Scandinavian culture not in its totality, but 
rather through the representatives of a number of aspects of 
that culture; ihe varioiis Scajidinavian groups difler to some 
extent in their relations with the Lapps. Such representatives 
include the Lapp Supervisor, who acK as a liaison ogem 
between the nomads and the Swedbh Government, the 
parish pastor and missionaries of the Swedish State Church, 
teachers in the Nomad Schools, traders who buy dieir rein¬ 
deer for eventual resale south of Karesuando, die villagers 
of Karesuando through whom the Lapps obtain most 
Westem goods, the tourists who occasionaJly visit them in 
thesutnmer and, most important of all, the northern Fenno- 
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Scandinavian settlers v^ith whom the Lapps arc in most 
frequenr contact. Unless odicjnvbc stated^ die dbenssion 
will centre on the Lapps' contact with rhese sccrlctSp vvljo 
support themselves by huuting, £sliiiig» some agriculture 
and occasional labour for the Swedisii rimber industr)^ 
during the winter lelling season, in areas west and south of 
Karesuando, These colonists live in scctlcnieucs of two or 
three homesteads, generally on a lake shore^ fir Grom any 
road. They are Finnish in origin, language and culture^ 
although most are Swedish drizens, 

Palitioil Rehnicni 

Sw^edish administrarive policies tovvarcb the Lapps are 
carried out by the Lapp Supervisorp whose task it is to 
ensure tltat Swedish laws concerning nomadic Lapps axe 
enforced. Among his important duties arc tax-collection, 
the quadramial census of rdiideerp presence at reindeer 
round-u|Kp when die various Lapp ^oups separate out 
herds which have become mixed togetner in mouiitaiti and 
lotcst grazing areas^ the investigation of reindeer rhcftSp-erc, 
He has direct contact with the headman or 

Lapp group rcpreseiifativc, who is elected by liis Lapp 
conitiiunity (/uppAy) for the specific purpose of dealing 
with the Sw'edisn authorities. He is not a heteditaiyp patri¬ 
archal chief bur rather^ as the Lapps say\ "a good reliable 
man %vho Avill be careful aboni our mtefcscs,' The Lapps 



F|€, 2, MIXED OH A CA&AVAJv SLED 

/lu/ErJ i\n top ^ rtindter tkkts ttfld itttilm 

Soinerimes prclcr, how'cver^ to deal with the Lapp Super¬ 
visor directly rather than through their represenistfve. The 
attitude tow^ards the headman reflects the w^hqlc pattern of 
Karesuando Mountain Lapp culture^ with its rejection of 
leadership and status diiferenriadonp its premiuin on rlie 
individiid's abilit)- to manage for himself Within the 
culture, authorit)^ derives from group etivironmctital 
necessities and the pcnonal qualities of men of ability^ 
rather than from an organized centre. 

The Kaicsuando Lapps arc occasionally resentful about 
paying substantial taxes on their herds, bur in genera] they 
express sarisfacrion with such Swcdtsli governmental 
policies as child aUowances and national health insurance. 
They appear to have approved Sweden's neutral posidoii 
111 the Second 'Wofld War. They ccM>peiate with the Lapp 

lj8 


SupersTsor in the enforcement of laws, with the exceprion, 
i>ccastonally, of those wdiich they do not consider ro be in 
accordance with the tradidonal fabric of Lappish life. 
Personal rdatioiis benveen the Lapp Snpervbor and the 
□omads^ in Karesuando are amiabk t during his visits to the 
mountain and forest camps he b cnEcrtained by che Lapps, 
and he rctnms the hospit^ry' by inviting die Lapps to his 
home for coflec and rcfreshmcnrs when rhev ^dsir Karc- 
suando. 

Both LLndgrcji and Rcdficld stress the imporraiice of the 
individualisctc character of social organization in c,\pbitiijig 
the aniiabiliry of reladons iu culture contact without con¬ 
flict, and the situation hcR' described seems to confirm their 
insight, 

fictfrieifiic Relatimtf 

The two cultures produce, or make avaflable, goods 
cssetirial to each other, and do not compete in the economic 
sphere, Tiie Lappisli economy is bas^ on the reindeer- 
herding industry, and rcindccr-ow'nersliip is, in Sw^cdcii, 
restricted to the Lapps by law',* In the Kaiesuando region 
ihe Lapps have mo markets for dicit reindeer^ [he ctaders 
and the settlers engaged in farming, hmidng and fishing. 

The traders buy reindeer from tlic Lapps in exchange for 
money or gocxls or both. These transacrioiis take place in 
the late autumn cncampmcius or at Christinas in Karc- 
suando. The Lapps ate regarded as * hard-headed' bnsitiess- 
men. The trader occasionally uses alcoholic spiKts m an 
aitempE to strike a good bargain, but this has become less 
frequent than in the past, partly because of the stringent 
Swedish la\vs regarding drinking at reindeer round-ups and 
market transactions.'^ 

With money obtained from the traders, the Lapps are 
able to buy goods which they have come eo regard as 
ncec^rics- such as coflee, flour^ sugar, salt, butter, cooking 
utensils, doth* yam. tenting material, knife blades, and the 
silver with whidi they decorate their tunics and belts. 

Lapp-produced reindeer meat is a very importariE parr 
of the northern Scandinavian farmer's diet and often the 
only meat available to him. The settlers consider Lappisli 
fur overcoats, relndeer-cal&kin trousers and boots superior 
to factorj^-maiiiifacturcd clothing. The Lapps sonictimcs 
board with the colontsrs in rhe winter, paying rent with 
such ariides of clothing or svitli rdndccr meat, Tlic Lapp 
herd the few deer owned by sedentary^ Finns and Nor¬ 
wegians. svho rcciprodte by raking charge, in wintcir, of 
the Lapp-owned goats which supply milk at the summer 
encampmcnis. 

Economic tnnisactions, as in the Rcindeer-^Tutigus— 
Cossack siruafioTit are about cqgallv important to both 
parties and have helped to create wfiar Lindgren terms a 
'true reciprociry^ tn social and other relations,This 
economic speciali^Eion is a facet of the w'hole system of 
TnuniaJ aid^* which has grown up between the Lapps and 
their sedentary neighbours, Campbell iia$ shown its im¬ 
portance bisEoricaliy* in his study of early relations becw'ecn 
the nomads and the Scandinavian colonists, and beheves 
that in a subarciic region antagonistic instincts caimoc 
remain in ptcdominatice. It is impossible to be in conflict 
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wirh human Wings at ihc same time as mth severe 
natural conditions. Mutual aid is a form of adapting 
oneself to the climate.'*^ 

RehtUms 

There is a great Jcal of mutual visipng between the 
Karcsuantlo Lapps and the Swedes^ Finns and Norwegians 
who live along their migtariDn route or near the camps. 
The ‘privileged-friend* insrirurion is present in these con^ 
tacts. Wliile in Karesuando a Lapp usualJy siays+ and may 
trade, with the same villager; this is a traditional arrange- 
menr, the Lapp's grandfather having stayed with the 
villagers grandtarher. The privileged-friend arrangement 
is maintained among those Lapps who rent portions of a 
farmhouse during the winter; usually they live with the 
same sedentary^ family as rheir girandparcnrs. Further 
acquaintance with cadi other's culture occurs when young 
Lapp women work for a rime as domestic ser% ants at the 
sherifF^s or clerg>™aifs home or at the Nomad School and 
when Finnish youths hire themselves out as herders to the 
Lapps. Occasionally a Finnish youth will desert sedentary 
life for nomadism after having worked as a hired herder. 
This occurred in Sweden in the past* according to Camp^ 
bellp*^ but osving to the laws restricting ownership of rein¬ 
deer to lapps^ it is now possible only dirotigh marriage to 
reindeer-owning Lapp girlsp which usually leads to con¬ 
cessions. 

Mutual respect exists between die two cultures, aldiough 
Lapps often judge individuals on dicir own merits rather 
than by group stercorjpes. A Lapp expressed this in the 
following manner : * During the vvar^ die Germans were not 
all bad. There were good Gernians and bad Germans just 
as there arc gCHsd Lapps and bad Lap|3s^ good Swedes and 
bad Swedes- One cannot talk ablaut *goad peoples and 
"bad peoples.*^* The Karesuaiido Lapps difierendate 
culturally rather than racially. They believe that cultural 
differences arc iniportanr^ although they do not make a 
man ' iinmist^vnrtny/ for example. The Lapps rend to 
consider their culture as somewhar superior to the settlers^ 
lifei ^Oniy die nomads arc free. The peasants (k^irder) are 
chained to their famiSr" But the Lapp often describe a 
peasant (settler) as ‘hospitable^ dovcFj kind, good/ The 
settlers arc more inclined to think of the Lapps in a stereo¬ 
typed ^vay, but comment on individual La^p friends as 
"pleasant fellows* rather dun as 'good Lapp* Sctrlecs have 
cold me that die Lapp *arc not prlect, no people is* and 
have then added: 'Tney^ arc wealthier rliaii we^ but they 
w'ork terribly hard in all sorts of weather for their dady 
bread. They earn wliat they get by their hardsliip.' Here 
w^e have a close parallel to the Reindecr-Tuiigus—Cossack 
situation w'hcre * Expressions of dislike and distriisc with 
regard to indmduals in the other group are of exaedy the 
same type as those applied within che group itsdf, and 
admiration seems to predominate over critidsm/i^ 

When men vLsuaiiW the members of another society as 
individuals rather than as stereotypes such as "Ijpp 
devils/*® "dirry niggers,* etc., it may be difficult for intcr- 
Lultural conflicts to arise, Redfield mentions the same tiling 
in describing lndian-Wiiii> relations: 'What a man does has 


small consequences for larger groups and licdc for hU 
ethnic group . . . w^hac a man docs redounds to him 
and his imnicdiatc kin only.'*® 

In other areas of Lapland, wiiere rhcrc is considerable 
summer murism, the Lapp often tends to regard the touri^, 
with the mosquitoes, as one of the ine^iublc discomforts of 
the siiTumer season. In the Karesuando area the riiuarion is 
different owing to its nclarive inaccessibility' and the rarity 
of visits from the outside world* There the tourists arc 
welcomed with the best the Lapp has, since 'it is so pleasant 
to talk to new people/ During such visits the tourists may 
buy Lapp knives^ antlers, reindeer furs, skm boots* etc* 

Laypish Aiiitud^s !q Education 

Karesuando Lapp children have {194^) six years of com- 
piilsory^ primary edueation^^ at the recendy built Nomad 
School in Kajcsuandor The school year runs from August 
to April. Generally the Karesuando Lapps look on this com¬ 
pulsory education as a good thing. They see advantages in 
being able to ,speak, read and write the Swedish language 
and in familiarity with arichmeric, particularly as a salo 
guard agaimt being cheated in commercial transaciioiis. 
They express synipatliy w-ith the neighbouring Finnish 
Lapps, wtiose fomial cducatioii has been sketchy or non¬ 
existent. 

However, die shift from tcnc school to peniianeiit 
boarding school worries many Karesuando Lapp, who 
bdievx that the removal of children m the church-\qlkgc 
boarding school from August to April will liave disastrous 
consequences on their coltiire. Already, they say. foe 
young Lapps are showing more interest in automobiles 
than in reindeer. But now that the fine permanent Nomad 
Boarding School has been erected in Karesuando, they 
concede chat tent schools are inevitably superseded. Some 
have told me that they would prefer an October rather than 
a Christmas vacation for their children, 'since it is in 
October that the remdccr are in the corral every' day J to be 
milked] and it is then that our children acquire a love for die 
Lapp Ufe.’ 

Lwguisiic Rtliiticfis 

The Karesuando Lapps speak (i) a dialect belonging to 
die Central Lapp dialect gxoup,*^ {it) Fiimkh, the native 
tongup of their settled neighbours* and (lii) Swedish, if 
they have attended the Nonud School or had extenrive 
relations wiih Swedish-speaking tourists* admiimcrators or 
others. They sometimes blend Swedish and Norwegian in 
sp^a^g with Norwegian tourists and frontier police. 
Rjmish is the language most ftequendy used in the Lapps" 
contacE widi the settlers, although many of the latter, 
especially in Norway, are fluent in lappisL 

R^lighn 

Bofo the Lapps and the peasantry^ regard themselves as 
La^stadim Christians (some state that ' only we Lxstadiazis 
are tru^ believers'). The LaestadLm scci/^ widespread in the 
iionhem parts of Sweden, Norway and HnUnd# seenis to 
have incorporated such psychological elements of the 
Lapp/ earher shamanism as ecstasy, chanting and the 
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rrance into Chriidan worship. There scemSj however, to be 
some difference bemeen the Lappkh and nonhem Scan¬ 
dinavian approaches to their rcli^oii: only the Lapps went 
into an ecstatic state in the course of the five L^tadian 
services which I witnessed^ and the parish pastor said that 
it is rare for die pcasantr>' to partidpaie in rhese ecstatic 
transports. 

Karl Niekid reports chat the bond of a common religion 
W2S an important factor in the adaptarion of Fiiuiish Lapp 
evacuees to life among the Swedish farmers* families during 
the Second World War.^ The dose religious unity of the 
Karcsuaitdo Lapp and their setded neighbours has un- 
dotibrcdly promoted liannonious intcrcultural rckdons. 

Letjgti: ^ GoHhKi Ptfiod 

According 10 CDllindcr^-* Rnnish hunters and fur traders 
were active in the Tomio valley as early as the thirteenth 
century, perham earlier; the first Lapp churcli in Karo 
suando was built 75 kidonicter^ north of Karesuando village 
in the stxteendi ccnr«ry+ Although early accounts of rela¬ 
tions between Karesuando Lapps and ScandinatTan settlers 
arc seldom detailed* it is dear from Turi's description^ of 
events in Kautokeino parish^ thac such early contacts as 
were marked by sporadic violence have not wholly dis¬ 
appeared from Tolk iiienior)\* Today this violence has 
decreased ro the vankhing point. An important cause ol 
early conflict was the Lappish sham-anktic religion. But as 
the Lapp gave up cerrain clcnnicnts of this rehgion (such as 
magic-aniin divination) and as other shatuanisric elements 
were incorporated into rheir Christian worship, religion 
ceased to be an important point of conflict betw^ecn the two 
cultures. The same thing may have happened in other 
fields of conflict 

Thus w hile elements of conflict were present in the 
initial phases of culture contact, continuous relations over 
a long period have lesiiked in harmony between the 
Karesuando Lapps and the sctrlcd colonisrs. Hereditary 
friendships and a system of mutual aid have des-doped 
between individuak in the tw'o groups and older cultural 
elements capable of causing friction have been reconciled. 

Summary 

Evidences of inter-cultural conflict are not entirely 
absenr,^ as k seem for example, in the educarional situation* 
where apprehension as to the future of Lappkh culrurc was 
expressed. Such stresses, howcv'cr, do not obscure the 
general picrure of cidturc contact without conflict in rda- 
rions between the Karesuando Mountain Lapps and their 
sedentary FenncHScanditiavian neighbours. The factors 
operative in this situation seem to substantiaie the 
hypotheses advanced by Lliidgren and Rcdfield in cx- 
pfurung culture contacr without conflict."^ 

iVp/ej: 

1 1. J. LiidgreLU 'An example of Culture Cootaci without 
Omfliet: Ftrindcer Tuiigiu and Coi^cks of Nocthweatem Man¬ 
churia*' Attftr. N-S-, Vol. XL 4^ PP- 

for an cxainple of the niore uiual type of culture contict, 
ICC Cr and M. WilMMi, Amtym af Send Cambridge, 

1545. 


2 R. Rcdftcld, * Culture Contaci withoui Conflict/ Amer, 
Anthrap.^ N.S., Vol. XLI Nol 3* pp. JI 4 - 517 - Conipanrabo 

the relaticMii between Chinese Mostmi iiaders and nomadic 
Tibetaiis as described by Robert B_ ELvall in Cu JfMFijJ RrliHiem pw iht 
KmiFU-Tibiian Eerdtr, Univ. of Chicago PubL in Anthrnp-* Occ* 
Pip. No. 1,, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939- 

^ G- Gjcssuig has pointed out dve importsixv: of cuirutc-confact 
SLudies ill any investigation of Lapp euliuie' in ' Norw^c^ian Contri^ 
butioiis ID Lapp Ethnography/J. Rey. Atii^trcp. Insi., Vol, LXXVU. 
p- 54 - 

^ Lindgienp wf, dt.t p. 607- 

® I am indebted to the Aiiieriean-Scandiiuviaii iRumdatioti tot 
flnandng the rescardi upon vvSuch thk article is ba^ed; to l>f_ Etlid 
John Lindgreup University' of Cambridge^ for in valuable guidance 
in bo^ riwrcdeal and pncdcal aspects of my investigations; to 
Int^dent Ermt Manker, Nordic Muscuiti, StockholEii, and Herr 
Mikd Ukj, Murjek, Sweden, for aid and .idvice; and to Dr. Ake 
Campbcli, Uppsala Univeraty^ L>^- Kobert Kcdheld, Mr. McKini 
Marriott and Mr. HerheitC, Taylor* Jt.* Uiuvcrsity ofChica^, w^ho 
have diitnBacfl with me joine of the tnarcriial contained hertin- 
Norrboticiis Lans Turisfforciiingcii^a painphict Karem^mdfl^ 
Ldle^, 1947- 

7 Mikd LTtsi disouses the difficulEies cucounrcrcd by Swedish 
retndeer-DW'ncTS became of the rcgiiladona partiilly clodng the 
Fmnish aud Norwegian borders to them in 'The Reindeer-BrTcding 
Methods of the Northern Lapps/ 154^, 114- 

* The Swedish law giving a legal monopoly on reindeer- 

breetiing to the Lapps readi, in part, as follow’s : 'The right to reh>- 
deer management . , - beiongs to him of Lappkh descent, provided 
that hk £i^r or morher or any of their parents carried on reindeer 
management as a peimanent profeirion or asdsted thercirt + . 
£ja^ (w dc jETiu^e lapparnas rati iiU 1 pioniulgaEed at 

the Royal Palace, Stockholm, iS JuJyi. 192 ^. UndoubEedly this law 
has hrLmghi the Lapps basic Kcuricy and thus indispensabk prestige 
in their relations with the mhiig majority^ the Swedes. 

* Sec A- C;iiTiphcll4 nil (Landsinak- odi 

Folk niiniiesaitkivet, Uppab, Scr. I3.5)* Uddevalb* 1948, pp. iTof 

Liridgreii, }cn. ril., p. diy, 

1 * Another aspect of this system of mutuxd aid is Ehe reindeer- 
meat gifts with which the Karesuando Lappa help out the scnlets 
%vhcn the latter sulTcr a failute of their potato crop. 

12 Campbell^ lot. dU p- ^ 70 ^ 

Ihid.^ pp. jdSh-71* 

14 Lindgren, /or. dt, p. toy. 

13 Lapps in JImiknd county, southernmost Sw'edish Lapland, 
have told me that ^ey are sonietimcs referred to as 'Lapp devils" 
by neighbouring Sw^efl. It is ako known farther north, but I 
heard ho expressioHi of this sort in Karcstianda parish, 

Kcdheld, /(V^ rif., p. 515. 

3 ^ The Nomad School Ijupcctor Dr. Israel Ruong has dkojssed 
reasons for increasing die compulsory school period to seven yca.n 
in SdMffilkrts I'iiiiitrig fUppsab), T 949 i No. 4, p. jj, 

J* See Thomas A. SebeokT review^ of Dr, Harald Grundstr^tnk 
Luldapik Ordbak in Lortjittagtf Vol. XXIV+ tp4B, No. .2, p. 249. 

Prdfesor Bjdm CoHinder discusses the iJesiadbii seer and 
describes a Lxstadian ehurch service in T/ir Ldppr* PrinceTon* 1949, 
pp, 2ot, if sf. 

21^ See K. Nickul/Thc Fiimrih Lapps m Wartime and After,' Maw, 
19 SO, 7^5 

21 Collindcf, /oc, dt, p 

22 J. Tiiri, Tnh* 4 fkoif Ljpp/tnid^ York and London, 19J1* 

pp. 236 -J 2 . 

2* Kautokeinp b the centre of a Norwegkn parish^ the head- 
quaiten of the Kauioketno Lapps and the aticeitral region of many 
Karesuando Lapps. 

2 “* References to other instaHces of the phenomenon will be 
welcomed in the cortcipondenrt colixmnf. Africanuts miglti cou- 
iider the case of the nomadic {as disrinct finm the settled) Fiilani in 
Nigeria ; and also of the Bimj, or migrariE bhotircrs who yearly 
travel on (but from across the northetti 3 >ordcr as far as the Nigcrlaji 
coast* wiihont, apparentJy, being iioriecd in the literature.—En. 
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MAN’S RELATION TO THE APES* 

hj 

DR. W. C- OSMAN KILL 


^ Compared with its apparent siinplicit}^ in the 
Z# 3 / immediately posr-Darwmian period^ the problem 
of ilic rclarjou of man to rhe apes is now one of extreme 
eomplcxity^ Darwin bemoaned the absence of fossil 
evidence bridging the gap between man and ape; but 
Huxley and Hacckcb whose demands for 'missing links^ 
appeared to be satisfied with Dubob’s discovery of 
Pifh^amhropus^ seized upon thb relic widi avidiiy^ since for 
all pracncai purposes it rendered the ascending Primate 
scale apparently complete — especially when Neanderthal 
Man was also indnded. 

Later discovericSp however^ both of fossil apes (Dryo- 
pithednar, AnstralopirhedriK) and men, far from elucidat- 
ing the picture, served only to complicate maricrsand have 
led to considerable controversy as to chc period and mode 
of human emergence- We are now acquainted with a 
welter of fossil forms, such as would have surpassed the 
wildest dreams of the post-Dar\siriiafts: but ihc evidence 
they present is often ainbiguoiis. Compararivc anatomical 
stiJiiies on existing apes, when pursued into details noc 
invcsdgaicd in Huxley s day,, arc equally equivocal. At the 
present day^ therefore,, w^c arc preseiiied by difTcrent 
experts with most widely differing views o± man^s relation¬ 
ships to the eKbdng and fossil amhropoids, while st>inc 
have gone so far as altogether to deny the amhropoids a 
place on the human stem. 

The orthodox view still mauitains that the Homitiida: 
liave derived from ancestors structiirally classifiable as 
'apes' though not, perhaps, such as w^ould be rccoraiKd 
gcncrically as gorilla, cliiinpanaeet oraiig or wen gibnon — 
all of which are regarded as being too specialized through 
early adaptatioii to their existing habitani. Chief dissensions 
among the orthodox relate to me rclacivc affinities of each 
of the four types of surviving anthropends to man and to 
their hypotherical common ancestor, and are summarized 
in the genealogical trees published by such authorities as 
Gregorys Wcbierr. Kciih and Schultz, 

Even' among the post-Darw inians crirics of die anthro^ 
poid origin of lUMi sverc ro be hcardi for Mivart (iSyj) 
emphasized disc man had no special affinities with any one 
Primate, bur shared tliein with many forms, including 
monkeys and lemurs. Osboni» originally an exponenc of 
the orthodox view, had by 1927 revised hb opinion on 
akontologtcal grouneb, beheving that the human line 
ad separaced, as far back as the Oligoccne, from the stock 
w hich culminated in anthropoid apes- 

Anothcr paia!;oiitologisr, Bonlcr from his study ot 
Neanderthal Man, stressed the many likenesses between 
man and moiikcp tn contrast to any anthropoid affitiifies. 
Most outspoken of the heretics is Woe^ Jones vyho has 
consbtcnrly denied any conimuiiir)^ of lineage for man 

* SiiPftJWjsry of d tsttmmifothft to dif A*fdtrapolfigifji fnsfimte, 
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with any of the higher Primates^ either ape or monkey. 
He maintains tliat T^nhis b man^s nearest surviving rela- 
tive» and bdievL-s the HominidE to have sprung direct 
from the Eocene larsioids. Freditop has adopted the most 
extreme view in lus argument that the erect posture b a 
primidve mamimiian duracicrbric* beheving quadru- 
pedahsm to be a secondaiy specialization. Acceptance of 
diis would be compatible with the lanioid hypodiesis; for 
tarsioids, even the Eocene ones as far as they arc kiiowm, 
w^ere of orthogradc habitus. 

Where lies the truth between these extremes? That so 
many anatomists of repute have brought forsvard a inulri- 
cude of arguments against the orthodox view' at least 
coinpels us seriously to consider w'hcfocr or nor there is 
something wrong writh that view. The extremes, at any 
rate+ tan scarcely be said ro be reconcilable: are we to 
continue our adlierciicc to the orthodox aentude or some 
modification of it, or must we deny the apes any patridpa- 
rioii in human phylogeny? 

Exponents of the orthodox view have relied on the 
imdoubrcd siinilarfries (morphological* physiological, bio- 
cheniicaj and psychological) bctw'cen man and the anthro¬ 
poid apes. The heretics strtss che aparmess of man: hb 
basically generalized structure with a few' superposed, 
recently acquired, specializations. Majfs generalized status 
is largely actribu table to the tendency to pardomorplibni 
and even foetalizaaDn {BoIkV bypothesb)—retention into 
adulthood of cliaraciers cLscw'hcre transient during infancy 
or foztal life. Characters in his pilous system, certain body 
proportions {t.g. craiiio-fadal proporrions}^ ossicula mcn- 
talia in neonatus arc included here. Among special human 
features are strcsscd+ by Wood Joncs^ the characters of the 
superficial fascia* limb proportions (the reverse of their 
coiididon in the apes), the structure of the ptemaxilla, plan 
of cranial sutures, certain dental features, the form of the 
aortic arch and the pcrsbtciicc of a deep brachial ^tciy% 
rhe deep transverse metatarsal hgament and features in die 
kidneys and external gcnicalia. Stcw'art (19^6)* foliow'ing 
Friedeiirhal (f90S)* has siresscd ihc total absence of sinus 
hairs, the existence of curly hair and of long hair (shared 
10 some extent by the orang). He also considers the inguinal 
ligament a specifically human artribure. though recent 
work by Liinn (ry+S) b detnmeiital to this view-. These 
features and others, like die higli siriiarion of ihe nipples, 
indicate a specialization in die oppH.isitc direction from the 
apes. 

Proponent of the orthodox view liavc retaliated 
(Gregory, 1936; Schultz+ 1936) with countcr-arguinents 
that the difference stressed by cheir opponents arc differ¬ 
ences of degree rather than of kind* being quantitative 
ratlier than qualitative. They also emphasize the fact that 
most of the specifically human attributes occur as occa¬ 
sional, if not frequentt anomalies in one or other of rhe 
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apcs> wliilsc simian fcariires ari? vcrj' common drhcr as 
regular racbJ disdnedons ui die more primirivc human 
ty^pcs* or as occastonaj variarions (atavisms) iu nianldiid 
gcnL-ially. They point out, for example, the extstcuce in 
Lndiyiduai chimpanzees of mulripyramidaJ kidneys, for- 
getting that a human kidney ’aith but a single pyramid is 
quire unkno’^vm 

Jr seems 10 me that misconcepdous have firequeiitly 
arisen from dependence for much of our knowledge of 
aiiihropoid-apc aiiatamy upon dissecdaii of juveniles, 
whereby undue emphasis is placed upon siinijarides ro 
man. On the wcU-J^nown principle tnat early develop- 
rncntal stages of near!) related animals show greater 
degrees of similarity^ than do the corresponding adtik 
stages, it is not surprising that juvenile apes, in many 
respects, agree wirh human neonatal and/or in&udJc 
anatomy. Fmihermorc, since in adult maninlandlc tcaturcs 
tend to persists some likenesses to juvenile anthropoids are 
likewsc pcnx'ruated. No more striking example could be 
quoted oi the resultant misundersriiidiiip than tlic far- 
reaching assumprions based upon the juvenile lypt^ 
specimen of Austrtihpithccus. 

When fully mature apes are studied the divergence from 
the generalized human pattern is rendered more manifest, 
hi general, at least as far as the great apes arc concerned, 
the growth tendency towards gcroatomorphism in 
contrast ro the human pa^domorphic trend. This tendenev 
reaches its acme in Carj//4j. NeverthdesSp there occur 
witliin btuh liumaii and simian stems diJfcrential trends in 
the dtreaions horJi td pxdomorphisni and gcromo- 
nmiphism. Thus bv human standards Negroes ajid Aus¬ 
tralians are relatively gcrontomorpliiCp whereas Bushmen 
and Mongoloids are more than usually padomorphic. On 
the other liand, on simla^n standards, pxdoniorphbm is 
exhibited by die pygmy chimpajiice ajid by the Austra- 
lopithedna:, E%'en wjtinn a frankly gcrontomorphic 
organism [such as GiJfi 7 /j) individiial organs, the peiiiSp for 
example, rensain psedomorphic. 

These trends serve to indicate the interplay of growth 
mcchanisnis leading to liketiessos and milikenesses that 
belie the bade genetic relationship. Similar conclusioiis arc 
to be drawn from structtiral similarities due to indepeudeue 
nianifestadon of latent evolutionary trends, inlieritcd by 
several radiating lineages from an ancestral stock that did 
not itself exhibit the trails (e.g, loss of tail, hroad sternum, 
vermiform appndix, vaJsTjIa: conniveut«, orihograde 
posture); that is 10 say, from tme form of cotivergcnt 
evolution* 

In assessing the divergence berw'ccn the human and 
atnhropoid stocks, the factcir of cvolurionary rate must nor 
be lost sight oh Granted a greater tempo of evolution for 
the apes, it would not be surprising if rhe\' iinderwctit 
greater spccklizirioti, especially if rhev were restricred in 
their habitat by geographical barrierSp as seems to have been 
the ease. Considering die potentially more rapid rate of 


reproduction (puberty' is several years ahead of the huttian 
schedule} it may be inferred that there are almost twice as 
many generations ot chimpanzees as human bdngs in a 
given time. Slowly evoking man, therefore^ tends ro 
remain a relatively generalized Primate, lirtle altered from 
his immediate ancestors; while die anthropoids romp 
away whh mcreasing spccializatiotis that coniniit them 
inore and more 10 a limited environmeucal niche and unfit 
them as progenitors^ In rurru of progressive types* More¬ 
over, these cominitniaits were already under way in the 
Mioccue apes, which, rhougli naturally sharing more 
characters with man than rheir modem rcprcscnrarivcsj, 
had already parsed die stage when they could have given 
rise to the precursors of JJttjjip* There is no reason to sup¬ 
pose tint the Pliocene Australopithecinn; were nearer than 
the Miocene and its allies to the human stem, 

dcspj[e the admitted human fcarures in the dendtioii and 
the assunipdon oi an erect posture, w^hich arc merely 
parallel manifestations of latent trends. 

In conclusion, therefore, ic seems that we are sdU rather 
in the dark as to the immediare precursors of the Homi- 
nidae and also as to their a^tiquit>^ That man branched off 
from the main Primate stock at an earlier date than the 
apes seems almofSt certain; so chat his lineage is mote 
anrient than lias been generally supposed!,^ 

1 tleceudy publisJinJ rcscatdi Juj tended to eonfurn the views 
exprosed at the time of this lecture {$cc Straus, 1949, who advocates 
with mastiniy skill the ckrivation of the htuiuii line from a gcueral- 
ized catarfhinc^—j view ihit may passTbly be mrondlcd w-ith Wood 
Joneses hypoEhciis if wc inti-rpobtc a stock studi as ir suggested by 
the OligDcetLC I^arapirhtau^ wht>sc rcniaitu betray definite tarnoid 
afhnitks). 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Tht Vnth latenudoiial CoDgress far the Uistary of ReLt- 

gians, Anuferdanif Se|)trml>er^ Ity 

258 Ptafissor E.O.JimrSninvmbtrqfilic infm}atii?ruji GtjnMuVffj- 

mid ^ f/jr Rt^yal Anlhn^p&lo^kal Imikult 

While tbr uuixi ihciiFlc of the Congress wai the discus- 
tiari ot a mych and dctuil pattern in dviltzatiDn and in primitive 
socKt)^ i number of other topics were brought under review, 
ranging fmin religious convcrsEoit aitioiig Aniericaii Negroes dur¬ 
ing slavety^ [Paul kadin) and the funaion of reason in pfinudve 
religious sj'stciDs {’V'on Bxd) to Dead Sea scrolls (Millar Biittows) 
and Kronas md the Ticuis (Gregoire}. This deviation hroin the 
original scheme eornpeUed the organirhig committee to abandon 
ins intention of predudng a final report on the coudusioiu 
reached in the scciioiis« Nevertheless^ the Afm ot the Congress arc 
to be published shortly containing a summary' of all the papers 
read together w ith die Presidentiai Address by Professor Dr. G* 
vjji dcr Leeuw, and the complete text of the three general kcturts 
delivered before the whole assembly mij.* ^Tcnipsi^ histoite et 
mythe dans Ic Chrisiianisnie des pfemiers siMeSt by l^rofcssor 
Dr. H. C. Puech of the Sorbonne i 'Myxrety" and SatrametiT/ by 
Professor A. D. Nock of Harvird; and * Myhhcs dc^ origines rt 
mythefs dc la cffcnionp" by Professor Dr. Petrazzoni oi the Univer¬ 
sity' of Rome. 

Alter considtation with U.N.E.S.C.O. it was decided to 
establish an intemadonal organization to promote the sdentific 
study of the histofy^ of reJigion, and die collaboration of all who 
arc engaged in ihis field of mcarrh,. under the auspices of the 


Conseil International dc la Philosophic et des Sciences Huinaincs. 
k was also proposed to cstablisn if possible an intemationai 
journal devoted to the subject and an internatioiia.] bibliography. 
The headquarters of this organization probably will be locat^^ in 
Paris and it was hoped that the next CongrcH woiddl tncet in 
Rome in iyj 5 ^ Ar Anisrcrdam practically every* country in 
Western Europe (meluding Eastern Germany) was represented, 
together with delegates from the U,S,A, During the Congress a 
reception w^as held by the Dutch Government and the civic 
administraiion in the Rijksmiueun) and a message of welcome 
wai rcceiv£“d fit^m Her Majesty^ the Queen of tiu? Netherlands. 

£, O. JAMES 

Assaciadou of Social Anthropologists. Noie ^ a meeting 
IttU wi ifj (frsd lo -diifiatff, 19SO* C^mamnitJird by Pr^ 3 - 
259 Evisns-Prikhaid 

The suitiiner inceriiig of die Association was hdd at 
Birmingham on and jo August. There were present: Mr. 
HatncK, Professor Evims-Pritcliardf Professor Firth, Professor 
Fonts, Or. Fortune, Professor Gluckman, Dr. Leach, Dr. Little, 
Ehr, Mair, Djr_ Pefistianv^ Professor ILadddFe^Erown^ Dr. 
Srinivos^ ProfVvsut RadcUffe-Brovm was in the Ghair- 
Mr. R. Ct. Limhardt and Miss M. Tew' were invited tu join 
the Association. Dr. Fortune opened a discussion on 'Religion 
and Waffate,' It was deddeJ to hold the nwer meeting at Oxford 
on 20 and it Januaiy^ 1951. Professar Schapera cunsenred to 
introduce a discussion at this meeting. 
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The Prebuitory of Southern Rhodesia: An Account of the 
Progress of Research front 1900 to By iNVv/Wf 
T I Jmt's. Afiwfww Mr/injir iVp. 1 , NiJf- Alui. S. R/iftk 

C.U.P.. m 9 - 7^. 40 d/itr, fVr> 7 ^^ 

Here is an exceedingly uscfol litdc book. It provides a short 
critical summary of the present state of knov^dedge in a most 
interesting area- The author has been assodated w’ith these atudies 
ffom their outset, both as one of the most active field vi'Orkcrs— 
though by no means the only one—^and as a curator of the Ttiiiscuni 
which has acted as a son of dearing house of observanons and 
dkeoveries chroughoui the i sajooo-odd square miles of the lerriiory. 
He is thus an ideal mats for the job* and both he and die National 
Museum of Southern Rhodesirii are heartily to be coiigrarulatcd on 
their inidadve. 

Mr. Jones stara with a brief historical sketdi of the early mvesti- 
gators culminating in the first scientihc work* by Dr. Amdid, first 
curator of the Museum. There follows a short analy^ of the 
earliest traces of human activity in the territory', represented in Mr. 
Joneses cstiniarion by a few^ finds ot nuclear artifam claised as 
'pebble looR’ 

Most of these have been found iu deposits also containing hand- 
axd and even Levaliols flakes. Apart from the s^ariation in italcn of 
preservation, thdic scarcely seetiii to be sulfidciii reason for the 
assumption that the finr-oamed ate not in pbcc, the iiiorc espcciaJly 
as several of the spccitnciu ilhumtcd ItHi-k suipidously like the 
by-products of ordinary ptaiiirplatfomi flaking such as luidoubiedly 
occur in uiost hamla xc industries and some later tradirions as well. 
H Jne case is how^evtr quoted of a rcdcni discovery of pebble artifacts 
isobced in a gtivel scratigrapbicaUy antertor to another eontaiiiiiig 
haiidaxcs. The latter have been discoveted ifl jpVjj in an abundance of 
deposits, some of which deiiioustrate die sequence of bter industries. 
As a mull the author ii able 10 assemble strong evnknce in favour 
of a smooth miuition from Aciheuhan to a fjc^ois-likc Industry 
based ou the ^cctcd-pbtform technique. It is diflicult not to be 


struck by the analogy between this transirion and the dmibr stare of 
affairs observed by Miss Caion-Thompsoji at Kbarga^ and by 
myself at the Wadi Merdiuu in Tripoliranb. 

[[i dealing with the first appearance of the bbdc and microlitfa 
industries, it is intancsting to find Mr. Jones arguing for an entirely 
different interpretation nom that adopted by most South African 
students. Here, he mggests, if anywhere in the South Rhodesian 
loccttsiou, ihere are signs of a real break and the Rhodesian Wilton 
may be an mtitely new tradition brought iti by an ioimigrarit 
people, possibly chc Buahmen or their ancenon. 

Tlic background of clumtk diange, which provides die Irauic- 
work foE the syrtclitoiikatjon of w'iddy separated finds fioiti 
different parts of the temtory* is die Ihik mainiy of two detailed 
investigations. Tlic first was carried out by H. S. S. Cooke and 
J. O. Clark at die Victoria Falk, aiKi the other by Neville Jones 
and Bond at Sawmilb on the Unigusa River, ^mc interesiing 
ohsetvaciuns were abo made on the B^besi River and at Lochard 
near its head watert. The evidence fiom these and other sources 
appears to indicate three major periods of pluvial increase separated 
hy phases of marked aridity arid followed by two minor oscillations 
of more recent dare. The handaxe tradition of the Lower Palxo- 
lithk is associated with the first of these wet pliasca, while the 
Bembcii culture between Lower and Middle Palaxslithic bdonp to 
the end of the saniie stage. An evolved Middle Eab:ujithie (ProEo- 
^till-BayJ is probably to be attributed to the end of the second 
period* and a ' Magosian* or final Middlr Falzolithie to the very end 
uftlie third. 

In a short but irnportint passage Mr. Joucs provides a iJew and 
much Amplified version of the famous Batubata Cave sticmrioTiH 
based on a re-cKCavation. It may be saJd it once that this new' reading; 
accords much better than the original version with what we now 
know of the sequence in neighbouring regiom. A taiitaliringly 
short chapter on the ruck pointings show's that die dadug and 
sequence of theae i$ still extremely uncertain. The direirt evidence 
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for the diting. iittk it ii, derives ham the bwiimI fbginctMi of 
ochre pencils to he found in itndllcd deposits, ft should be noted 
iiOMec'cr that «ini^ ^gments occur regularly elsewhere, in 
wholly^ void orpanetalart,so that it is difficult to feel much 
conhdence m tlieir tcsiimoiiy. There iion the ocher hand some 
circmiutwti J evidence lor the at least partial atsoebdon of the art 
av'sth tile Wdtoii tndustrM stage, and at the same time a notable Ude 
yr ii'itcmaJ uKlicanoru su^gc 5 tivc of a bter ditc. 

C. B. M, McBURNEY 

Tentative Study of the l>teistocetie Clinutic Chatiges and 
Stone Age Culture Sequence in North-Eesteni 
Angola. By L. S. B. leotry. PiiblitdfSis Cuitumh tfa 

t rv. I * DumimKS dr .dtijjeftf, Ml. 4. L/diiw {.V/lirrw 

dti Dtmdo). 1949. Pp. ga ' 

Students of African preh»tor>‘ are oiicc again indebted to 
I t. Leakey. th» time for Ids study of the cliiiiatic fluctuations and 
cidturjl ^uenre during the Pleistoectie and Recent tiiites in # part 
of die subftmtiiicnt which has featured fgr so iong » a Wank upon 
the prchistonc ^p, Using the system atie and carefully documented 
pioncu work of Mr.J. Janmari as a baib, Dr. Leakey has produced a 
tentative correbrian of the succession in the IXuido area of Angola 
with the wcll-estab^i^ lucccsiion in iiottheni Tanganyika and 
Kenya. 1 ^ coirebtion is described as tentative by the author, as the 
time arable to lum for Ais study limited to one month, hut 
With this reservati^ m mmd l>r. Leakey is to be rongraiutafed on 
having giveii a Iiitid cx^ition of the succession b iiOFtiicm Angob 
oil which all future work m that area will be based. He has described 
the Stone Age cultures tn accordance witli the decuions on A^can 
prelustonc iionicncbture agreed upon at the fim Pan-Air jean 
.ongress on Pii^istory in 1947, and thi», by eliminatmg not a tew 
iitrie-Juiown and almost unpronounceable cultural terms whJdi have 
crept into the literature in ilic westetp cqiMtiiria] region, has greatly 
siirelthed an understandiag of the Stone Age in these parts. 

There may be some, though I do noi iharc tbdr view, who would 
not altMctlier agree with Dr. Leakey's use at this stage of' the 
AfriMti terms (Kamasiati, Kaneetan. Gimblbn, etc.) to 
describe the PJirvul phases in Angob, for while the Pan-African 
eoiigmt in 1947 agreed to their uic to describe deposiis proved to 
be of Kamaswi. Gambltan or ocher ages, in other parts of the 
eonniiciu, it is not cenaiti whether these cermi should also be 
applied fo the Pluvult thi'miclvci. 

Leakey's dcscriprioti of die various stages of die local variant 
of the Saiigtun Culture and its comparison widi the variants in 
Kenya 4 U]d Ugauds has greatly added to otir knowledge cif its 
distributinn and awocbiions. Of bipartaiice also h the deserieritm 
and ilii^twn of the Lne Middle Stone Age Lupemban Culture, 
which IS now for ilie fint rime described in dttaiL its poutiim in die 
^maiic mccesnou shows that the Lupemban in Aiieola ajid the 
^ngo u the contemporary of the regtonai foniis of the Magorian 
furtlier to the cast and south, tn fact diere arc not a few traits in 
common b«ween the Lupemban and the earliw forms of the 
ivhodcsLm Magi^siapi, 

The ctdtuial evidence also shows that nonhcni Angob, and wc 
may presume the Congo Basin area generally, was one of the 
regions. I f not the major otic, ss-here the fltst stages of the Sangnan 
Culture desx:|opcd out tsf the ChclIes-AcheuI coiaple*. It svould 
appear that in this 'retreat area' radically dunged ecoiogiral 
conditions rcstdied in a metamorphosed iiiaccrrial culture. 

In any study of the Pleistocene climates of the wc-stem half 
I'f central anil iouth-<etiiial Africa it h tmpossibtc to escape the 
importance of the windblown Kalahari Sands as an uidieator of 
chmatic fliMua^it. These w'ind-blowii sands, covering mtMt of the 
yea tavt^gaied: 1 ^ tlic author, are not infrequnitly of coiuidetabk- 
*ptfi and hare affc^cd the dcvciopmciic of the rivers in tlicK pans, 
the coniraemil, brge-scale exeavatioiu of the Conipanhia do 
lamanres has'e, however, bid bare unique secrions expiasing the 
sub-saud topograpliy. as can be wen from the many excellent 
photognpliie pbtes with which the wotk is illustrated. These 
creava^is have ctubicd a careful examination to be made of the 
iwl surtaees and de^Hio whidt underlie the* Kabbari Sands, 
lexturany it is virtually impossible to diiiingiiish the one from the 
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odw, ime from a carefut analysis of the cultural evidence iiroiu the 
juid siirfatw underlying tliem, and of die sands tbemaelvrt. Dr. 
Leakey has been able to subdivide them into the true Kalahari Sand 
a«umulatcd duraig the long and dry itiicqiluviil at the end of the 
Picistocittne, and thrw mteposited sauds. Work in the 
lUbdcsiM lias shown that die correlation bciweeq the dillcrent 
phases of ^d^JcposLtion there and in tiorthem Ajigola is a very 
Thise wind-biow'n sands vary very greatly, of coiutc, in 
their c^racter aiid have rather loosely bceti grouped together, as it is 
^tra^y comi^red that die major, and earliest, accumubtioii of 
thEtn IS ^ mdjpiion of a fomicf greater extent of the Kalahaii 
JJc^. Much, however, still renuiiis to be known aUnrt these 
saiiih and a conference of research w'orken wiio have made astiidv 

rorrebtedienf ^ «> interpret and 

The di^re in nonhem Angola—on the southern limits of the 
cciua totial l»Ii—musi liave bam less arid during the earlier part at 
iiiterpluvial between the upper Kamasbti 
^id Gamblwn pluviali than was tiie case in Rhcxlesia and northern 
Taiuaiwika. Kunkar. or seeoiidiry limestone, is not recorded by 
Leakey u Meumng in the Pleistocene stratigraphy of iiorthr-wst 
jT ' perhaps presume that the chnute never became 

luflicicntiy dry to aUow of its fonnation. as it certainly did in 
JiQucsu where massive kuiikar-tormatHm is ttot infrraueiittv 
met with- 

Iris perjups to be regretted that the paper was not lUustrsted frcuii 
the pen ot Mn. Leakey, as sttiiie of die photographic illustratioiu of 
wmc tools not always as clear as could be desired, but apart from 
i 111 the w ork u a m ost valuable eontribotioTi to die elucidation of the 
Pleistocene and cbmattc succcuion of th<f subcontinent and 

Jio student of Atncan prebbtor>' can aiford to be without it. 

J, DESMOND CLAHJC 

Contnbuiioiu to a Socio-Economic Suevey ofthc Gambia, fly 
Cfthni^i O^cr, 1949, Pp. 141 {ditpHauat) 
ZoZ lutmni report of lieldwork, tliis typescript 

ectigtapliical and economic 
aipccts of life cm the Gambia, flierc are interesting case studies of 
villages, with dcuded drawings and descriptions of the diflerm 
ryprt and of tiw hut types and furnishings. One section deals with 
the sf^ige firiTicH, tetiiporary migrants LuJtivatiiig a significaiii 
part oi tile mam cash crop, groundnuts, through an intimate system 
of FijfreyiKC. bvuig with the host village, drawing seed from the 
vilbge central pool .^nd making payment in kiml front the harvest 
Income and c.xpenditure estimates for villages and village farmers 
are given and less e^ci infrirniation for the more elusive elements 
m the population, the yotmg men and die 'strange' {armcis. A 
fiir^cr study eovertiig the soeial slnicture and the processes of 
social change is promised. The report can be emisulred at the 
hmitutr ; It IS to be hoped that the Colonial Office will atiamtc # 
wider circulation for the final report. J M MOMV 
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Affjcan IdMsofG^: ASyniposiuni. mtrdbyiidu'itt IV. SmUh. 
'y /"'y {iii/wkurjf/r Hiwsr Ptes#), 19^0. jog, ^ 

Zo D . syn-ptimuiii contains a general uimiductary essay 
“jf^«^''"^-^t'd tw'clrecontributio,u (listed below^ 

various African peoples. The tribes eon- 
stdered are j ran^n, collection, and the book does not pretend to 
aitctii|» any det^ed d^catioii or comparisoo, though some very 
f foojliisiom aktui ideas of God in Africa wutb of die 
^hara niay be drawn from the material Here colleCTed, It disproves 
tli^^ Vicre tKcestary-J the remark made to the editor by Emil 
Ludwig at a dniiH T party, and pediaps inteuded only as ditmeUarev 
coiive^tioii:- Deity is a philowphical concept which ala™ ^ 

^>kalso diow*. somctinics bv default. 
Ok dilWty ot handimg and mterprering information on primitivJ 
n^ii and the difficulty of fiiong a criterion ofrdevanre in the 
ptc^t state of such studio, when nothing his replaced mietlcc- 
lualist or evolutromry 'explajiatjotu.* The courtibuton have 

they write 

mt^i of n acquired m tfe coutk of Christian missionary ^rfc' 
They appear to know well the bnguages of dicir peopled X:y 
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write of Alfifin tc]ig:ioiu witii the fwl rapcct wirhout which there 
can be no under&tinclijig, fH>r die imny quotirioiu of native texts 
alone, the hook would 1^ w^cll woriH reading. 

Yet one is left wilIt ilic irupreision that more iiught luve been 
achieved if a narrower ildd had been more dioremglily eovered. 
Altltough the modest tone of rhe ediror aud conmburors almosi 
fbreualh criiidsm on tbia pointy and whatever the cidgcticics of 
publishing, it must {k said that far too much has here been com¬ 
pressed into too litdc spate. Without a very detailed and methodical 
reconitnictioii of Alxitan concepts in ca^c^hlly cliostn European 
terms, the complvxiEy iiihtrenE in the nuttrid is bound to give an 
imprcHiioii of vagueness and eonfiuion. AW the CGiitriburors are 
aware of the great dithcultki of adequate innslitlon, yci uonc has 
space at hb dlspnal which would mate this possible. To tahe for 
exjitiplt what b admittedly much the shortest article^ h is not to h: 
expected that niudi can be said about ihe idea of God in Uganda, 
with coninienB also on the Lnn peoples, in seven pages of prhu. 
Since nuiny of the eoiimbucors haw tiad lo ctit down thett contribu- 
tionSi and could obviously develop their incerptetatlotts, it seems a 
pir>' tliac they should have been prevented front doing so simply in 
order to jncindc more essays witJiin the book. Notes on the peoples 
and dicit bnd preface every article, but again they axe much more 
ousory than would have been dcskabk. It b uidikdy that nioit 
leaders of this book will w^ant to wander tlirongh oihet publbhcd 
literature oei cw'dve or mote crihes+ in order lo replace the rd^ioiu 
material here presented a mntig other ftaturcs of social hfe to which 
it has a necessary relationihip. 

Some rcEcctiOni arc prompted k» by this book, which is very 
good of Its kind, than by the study of primliivc teligtaii in generd 
by means of such concepts and nicthcdi as \vc seem to hive. 
Most of the w^riters here srudy African religion from att overtly 
Chnstiaii pouir of view, and the nature of their insight shows that 
this b no bad beginning. Yet I think that where Christum norioni 
ore rakcTi as a guide to rckvanoc as pervasively as here, those 
iirqtions themsdvd should emerge w ith cleam dchnirion tlian dscy 
da bete. I find it vi^ry dJthcuIr to link up the remarks of Ardibishop 
Tempkt quoted by the editor (Mr is wonder that prompts the uiind 
to examiuc tu enviromueut—at first the clemcriraty' wonder how¬ 
to make the best cf it; but die etiqulry ends in the wonder of awT, 
before that whicfa« the mote it is uoderstoodp by so much the more 
transcench oux understanding'}, with the sort of apprehension of 
divinity described among these African peoples. Still more difficult 
is it to see the rignificanec for such a study (ox even any iiiicquivocal 
meaning} in I’rofcssor Wbitdiead^s dimini, also quoted^ that " die 
uncritical aisociattan of rcligian wddi goodness is negatived by plain 
facts/ kart of the pinpGse of surii a study as tliis should be to show, 
not whether sndi a statement is right ot w^rong, perhaps an impew- 
sible task, btut to sliow what might better be substituted for diis 
gViicralizatiofi after an empirieaJ study of African nfligiotu 

In short, [ thiitk that if priniitive religion is to be studied with 
'Christian ideas' as a guide to what is tdevanc (and who can fail to 
jnterpret in terms of religion as he knows it or imagines it to be?) 
it should be studied with reference to a sysreiiiacie rheology, not 
w 4 tli tefctctiee to a popular compound of theology and ethics, 
based upon impressions ntbex thati diiriiicrions and deEnitioiis. I 
do not doubt that this Vb'ouid have been the approach of the con- 
tribntoR to this book—where they arc at their besi it often is so—if 
they had written as nussiociarics, not antbropologisn, more cou- 
iistenily* As it is, they have ccimpromiKd bciwieeu a thcoIogicaJ 
and an aiithrdpnti^igicai analysis, and for that reason anthropologists 
(perhapt theolugiami too) arc bound to feel themselves in an 
atmosphere of guesses and intnitiuns which^ though inuvpidable in 
the disausicin of primitive religious notioux, might still have been 
more convirKring if they had been logically intetreLaced with 
greater rienur. The voeabulaty' used for the discusjioa of prinnrlvc 
rtli^on Eidly needs renewing^ for surdy the consistccey and 
inttkaq^ of the symbolic systenis here studi^ are wotihy of better 
icntis than *vitaj ibnee,' 'spiritism'^ nid so on. Where 

discussion becomes gciictal, such hit-or-miss tcniit are now almost 
incvicable* though more precision would be required in a tcdmiral 
dilcusrioia of die religion of a dviibccd people. I think also that a 
consideration of much diat is popuiariy said about Gcd. in England, 


if taken as an empiricaJ guide lo English uotians of His nature, might 
suggest^ to an African investigator, a being quite diftcrent from the 
one w'hidi some writers seem to have in miiid when making cam- 
parisoni between our notions ofGtKl ami those of primitive peoples. 
Such problems as these axe clearly prejtcnr to the cantribntari to 
this symposium, and id have recognized diem is to have made some 
contribuHon to solving dicm^ which this book is too cramped to do. 

Tlie syinpasiuin contains, besides the editor's general introduc¬ 
tion, contributiorts on the idea of Gnd in Northern Nyasibnd 
(Rev. T. Cullen Young), antong the Tonga (Kev, CccU R- 
Hopgcod), among South African tribes (the editor), in Qvambolmd 
(Rev. G. W. Oymand), among the Ngombe of the Bclgi^i Congo 
(Rev. J. Davidson), in Rnandn^Urundi [Rosentary Guifiebaud), 
in Uganda (Haitild liekiti Thomas), in die Nuba Mountains 
(R. C. Stcveaison)^. among the Yoruba and Ewe (Rev. G. Parrinder)^ 
anioiig the Akan peoples of the Gold Coast (Rev. H, St. John 
Evans}, among the Konoaf Sierra Leone (Rev. RobertT. Parsons) and 
among die Mende [Rev. W, T. Harris). R, G. LlENHARDl 


The Lineage Principle to Gusi I Society* iiy Plfpdrp xVfii^'cr.O. t v P. 

J[tf /ill. Afr. Inst., Pp. 35^ 

T Tlic Gusii ot Kitii are one of the larger groups In 

" ^ Kenya concerning whidi no published infonnation ku 

bifherto bcai available- Or. Mayer lias tccendy ipcnc more than 
rwo years among theni undet the auspices ot the Colonial Social 
SricncT Researdi Council^ and the prersent essay (together with his 
paper 'Privileged Obstruction of Marriage Rites among dn; 
rfiisii' in Affk^^ VoL XX (iJJdO), pp- 113-1^^) «first instalmoat, 
la we hope, of a full study of these people. 

As uuy be gathered froTii this essay, the Gusii arc in same respects 
like the Bantu of North Kivttondo or Abalohya, that is, titey are 
not a tribe but a group of tribes each with its own name and 
identity . But one infers that tribal stability is not as Mtong among 
the South Kaviroiido as it is amnog diosc of the North, and inotr 
mlbrmarion about this would be w^ekomc. Even if their nearest 
jffinlry in Kenya is svith die Abiragoh at Naitb Nyaiiza disLticr, 
the general social pattern of die Gusii is not ot Nordi Kaviroiido 
type., and the poMcssion of 'tribal totems' [p. 13, vvlutever these 
may be) deiinitcly sets them apart from die Abaluliya. 

It is ID be hoped that in his next publiL-ation t>r. Mayer will give 
us more details of Gtirii tribal distriburioti and organiiarion, and of 
the framework of the clan system. Tlie first study of a people of 
wlicse organisation and culcute little or nothing U kitowm should, 

I think, contain a railier more adequate and dciaikd summary of 
the general background than Dr. Niaycr has given u.s. So much of 
the interesriug maicrial prcsciiEcd is for this reason not so intelligibk 
or impressive as it would otherwise have been, because ivtthaut 
more kuowkdgc of the social eanrexr the true significance of 
various stitcmcnts is a little obscure. When the author says [p. «) 
due even before marriage a girl is regarded as equivaJent to a 
member of anotlier clan, how docs this Et in with ihc rules con^ 
arming pre-niaritaJ intercourse? Tlic pOHtion and rroatnienr of 
settlers (aKuni-iiyn p. 16) needs clariftcatiou; who, for liistancc, docs 
sponsor rhens if the relative near wham they setde merely 'allow^s* 
them to build? And the absorpeivt powers of the host lineage 
would seem 10 be overrated as an intcgraiing mechanism fp. Jt) in 
the light of what Dn Mayer says about them on other pages. 

More than once Dx+ Mayer refers to the non-coincidcncc of 
Gusu ideals and pmetioa. On p. 17, for exatnpleT he lays dial 
"according to Gutii ideas, uiembcnhip of the nuclear lineage and 
of the homestead group ought properly m coincide. In poinc of 
tact they may not/ The proper understanding of tribal ideals k not 
always quickly acquired, and it may be that die non-eoineidet-ice is 
sDinecimes more imagined than real, for the supposed ^native ideas' 
may ill fact be what die anthropologiM tlunks ihey ouglit to be. 

t 5 r. Mayer’s essay is welcome as a first iiuolmenr, but it suifers 
from a sense of unreality ^ the reader is plunged coo quickly into an 
ethnographica] vacuum, which a clearer prdimijiary sum miry 
would have prevented. xAnd while duly grateful for whit we arc 
given here, w’c diall be glad to have next time enough to make it 
possible to form a picture of both tlie tribal organization of the Gusii 
and rheir itiief-tribaJ relatiomhips. G. W. B. HLJNTINCFORD 
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SoQtJi S-ea F^JICh Bjr fif, (M of Memwial 

_ ^ _ Afujrtfflj), 1949, Pp^ 7^. 

^03 handbchOit co tlie Occajiic cqlktitiom of Ehc 

Audduid Mtucum h a model of ia kind. For csch area a 
iicccsurily biief bm coEuprcficiiuve aceoimc of liie maietul culture 
is acccni pifiicd by aji dulIiac of die gieuenl h:ibiB und of lilc of 

the people and of the enviraninemid factors. Hnif the handbook is 
given to the Maoris and thu scctiDn indudi^i some disctusioii of the 
oiigim of wood-carding motiB.^ deriving die maHala head from half 
a fuU-l^c htmiaji head, and the double spiral from interJoddug 
nuFriaia bps. The rest of Polynesia, Micronesia and Mclanciu arc 
treated more generally. 

The plate and the nxim crons figures are wxW selected and repro¬ 
duced, and the latter are artanged dovk-n the outer sides of the 
pagm; they thus break up the Jettetpress as little as possiblep and can 
be refcricd to with the mmimuin of cronblr. Mr Archey is to be 
amgratubfed cm providiug visitors to hi$ mu$eutn with an adiriir- 
ablc intioducdon to Oceanic ethnography. 

B. A. L. ClLANSTONE 


Majuro: A ViUage in the MnrsliBlI I&laiKlsF 0y Ak-x^dcr 
SpcHfhr. T>WifiiJWrf, A*A'A 7 A". ChiV^jj^o Nui- 

/ Mist Mus., 1949. Pp. 366, jO iUuS^f 11 TnapS^ htbUof^. 

Priist^.^Q 

At the rad of the First World War most of the isLands of Micro- 
neda were mandated to Japan. Because of Japan'^s poMdes of 
rxduding all fqrcigncif^ from this area and of puhlishing almost 
nothing about it, there has been very little mformarion, scientific or 


otherwise* available to the West about this srruU-iiljind world for 
many years. At the end of the Second World War the area was 
plac^ under the irustee^p of the United States, and In 1946 a 
group of sdcndsti, under the National Research Cotmdl in the 
Unitra States, began a study of the area known ai the Ccordimred 
Invcftigation of Microncsoan Anthropology (CIMA). Dr. Spoehr's 
is one of the first monographs to come out of this study. Many 
anthropologists will be glad to sec material on this little known area 
beginning to appear. Dr. Spoehr did hii work in i village in the 
Marshall Islands during the spring and early sum niiei of 1946, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Chiogo Natural History Mtueum and 
the CiMA pTOject- 

Dr. Sp^jehr dcscnheshis study as an atcempt to 'show' the principal 
characteristics of Marshallese sodal organization by describing the 
sodal groupings that exist within a A^rshallese %''iliago and certain 
of due dominant instiEiiJCiom that are operative in village life.' He 
does this in a scries of diaptcis on die village as a unit, cl^ itructurc 
and |]^litical organiiadon, household and family, lineage and dan, 
kimhip system* and introduced iiuanitioto in village ufe. A great 
deal of detailed descriptive material is preiented and obviou^y 
Careful itUitedgation was earned out. Hh stated purpose h to 
describe the siiuatkmas it was at the dine of his visit (not hiscorkaliy 
and not in temu of a 'prohlcmO ^md hii indication of its value for 
Kocial science is that it will be avaiUbk fat future comparative work 
on contemporary' village oomimmiriefc 

As We come to fed in amhrdpolctijfy char mote syaietnatic mechotb 
of contpirison and analysis are necessary than have been used b the 
past, it is to be hoped that material wDI be presented in a fonn in 
whkh analyiii, compadsan and testing are possible. As in all 
science, this involves attempting to Isolde relevant variables and 
reUtionsliips between them. Dr, Spodir stacci as bis aim the pre^ 
lentudon of *1 pcdimmaty body of observed facr^; he does chis 
more of less in the atomic sense in which the older moEiographi 
did it, desexihing one aspect of the social organization after the next 
without any attempt to analyse csscntul elements or crudaZ condi¬ 
tions, 1 feci that Dn Spochr's material wonfd be of more use if 
presented as propositiom for lesthig and comparison ratho' than as 
descriptive fiict. 

Di. Spixhr implies in his monograph fiiac the culture of the 
Marshallese village a moving tow'ord an cquiblirinni lituition—on 
integrated culture. He suggests that then: was an integrafed cultuie 
before F-uropan contact and that now that die village ii adjusting 
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itself 10 a Imndicd years ofBuropeau aud Japoiuac coiicact, a iicw' 
mcegrated oilture ii emerging. He suggests l^t it will be possible 
to compare this ^rype' culture with other similac cmergiiig types m 
the Pacific. 1 too was in Majuro in the lummci of 1946, and 
Dr. Spochr and I had nuny dbeussioru about this subject, 1 feci that 
no community with the enormous amount of contact w^Mch the 
Mo^dulU have bad—in fact, probably no community hi the present 
world—will settle doivn to an 'integTatcd* culture again, unlcis it is 
Western culture. 1 igrce with Df. SpOchr that Majuno is a pleasant 
place to be in, inLtedibly pleasant. 1 agree that one docs not find 
anxiecy and strain and conAictiiig inscitutiotii so often associated 
with rapidly changing societies. However, 1 do not think on 
'integrated' society ii emerging. Ic is di^ieuk to speak of whole 
SDcicnes os units, and much more hdpfid to speak of their com¬ 
ponent parts. I think it is poEnble to see certain component parts of 
MarshalUie society changing—more slowly chan in some other 
societies to ho sure; I furmeT think that it is possible to define some 
of the ctreunistanccs and condition which nuke the change 
inevitable and also slower than in other nearby societies, and some of 
the dinuustanccs and conditions which make ^integration* impoi- 
sible. What, for example, w^ill be the cumulati^'e effect of many 
young men now' being at w^otk and school m Guam? What will be 
the cftect of the return of the bead of the Teachers' Training School 
fimm two yeait as a student at the Univeriity of Hawaii? 

I very much enjoyed the short time during which tny fieldwork 
overlapped wkh Dr. Spochr's, and I leoEncd a great deal frotii 
watching his capable haudlEng of fieldwork situations. The two 
auggesrioru made in this review* that maccrbl should nor be 
presented merely descriptively and that there ii no possibility' of an 
'integrated^ culture emerging, were die topics of many intcrcatiug 
convemtiona between us, MARGARET CHAVE FALLERS 


Australia's Coloured Mmorlcyi^ By A. O. AVvi/Je, with tm /jitre- 
^ cAirfJiM fey A. P. M&m. Sydney {Currmi^g Pre^s), 1947. 
T ^ V Pp. 363, 4 p^af«. Pri£t I2J. 6 d. 

Cv/vwrrd Minority is a book addressed pri¬ 
marily to the Australian public. It ii 1 rcvcLmon of the ignorance, 
indidertuce and prejiidice which have so fat cbaractcriEed die 
actitnde of large sectkin^ of dut public in relatiouships with some 
jo,DDO coloured folk. The book is not a sociological survc>\ nor 
dots it coDtaiu any refetcfice to anthropological work carried out 
among coloured pcoplo^ more especially in New South Wales. It 
docs not set out systematically the Ic^ Hauu of the coLoured 
people and dicrc arc no hgurct which give rhelr distnbution in 
cities, country towns, reserves and initiniticms. Nevetthdess Mr. 


Neville, who for 35 years adciuniatcrcd the Departmenr of Native 
Aifairs in WcMcm Australu. write Eom fint-hand cxpccieuce and 
has giveti cDusiderablc thoug^i to the problem. He accepts the goal 
of assiniiUtiou and oudiuR a policy by which he thinks it may be 
achieved, 


Until now rcspoiBlbility for the wcUaie of full bloods and mixed 
bloods has falkn on the State, some of whidi have a rebtivcly 
vmoll w'hitc population and Small revenuea. Western Aiurniia* 
whidi has the largest native population, spends samettung tinder 
^2 per head per year ami, though in poli^ has in some respects 
been in advance of due of odier States, iti nufitutiOTn for cotoiired 
folk have been hampered by lack of staff and fiimk Mr. NeviOe 
illustrates the subterfuges to which he was sometimes reduced to 
obtain ct|uipTncnt. The dinkig tables at one inHitutkin had become 
insamtiiry but timber w-ai refused bcause of the cost. However, 
Mr. Neville noticed that nice white tiinber suitable fbr tabic tops 
was being supplied for coffins, to he lardercd roffiiu and effected a 
subsdtutiou Cp. S j) \ 

Mr. Neville suggests that die Federal Govermmenf axsumc 
ftnaiinal naponiibility and that in all State adequately equipped 
inidtutioiu be escablbhed which, whili; offexing a home Co the aged, 
sick and infirm, will primarily be eoucernod with die cducadoa and 
training of young people 10 that they can portidpare fully and oa 
cqud terms in die life of the white community. Whedior, aJ Mr. 
NevUie asserts, every colonrcd child ^ must be placed at a residential 
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sch<>ol at a scttlcmcTU* 477) is open to disfussbri!. Certainly there 
15 a icrcitig ti*e for sum policy in so far as the colauf bar docs in 
effect lead to the scgregadmi of the coloured tolk in diurck, docma, 
residence^ and even sport in many councry towns ^ and to the 
cKclusiDii ot calonrcd children &orn schools attended by whites. 

PHYLLIS M. KABERRY 

Ounelvei Writ Strange. £ty -didfi Af41rJ^j^^/L :2iid cdij, Mrifrfflftor 

{Ctornr) (Lef^rdim: .dZ/rw & C94y. Pp. 33 1 , tp 

V ^ W iUm. Prkf I 5.f. 

This book conipriscs a coUeenon of sonie forty-foiir 
sketches dealifi|5 i^ith the aboriginaii* half-easies^ and CEiristian 
Missions of the Nanhem Terntories of Anstralia. These sketclies art 
mamJy ehanetcriuduns of indltriduals, including vivid dcicriptiotis 
of daeir work and the ways in wlucli tliey ItvCp with wnie rctiJirks 
mi an fomii and cave paintings. Two Ehenies are blatant 
tliToughour the work: the reader cannot help but be aware of 
the author's dugu.^ at the conditiom now' prevailing in 6 %t area 
as it affects the nabve peoples, and there ia also a plea [hai the 
Covemnieiit should do something about it. UnfortujuEcly there are 
no xtiggeotiotis as td what paftscnlir actidn it might take, Tlie author 
uses an awkward liTerary style w hich rrlics on the imaghiattpii of the 
reader for its cfTeci, but he is honest and makes no preteimuns tp 
uubiised sdettdftc observatioji. The bexsk has a gericr^ inteFcst for 
anthropologist;, acid more cspccialiy its style draws attention to the 
problem of the use of particnlaj literary techniques, TTicre are tnauy 
e.'tccllent photogiaphs. K. O- L HURRriX>E 

Amiottiy of Paradise : Hawaii and the IsLands of the South 
Seas. ByJ. C. funMi. LenJfln (CtNiJi«ice)p 1950,/^- 542^ 
/VeVc rSs. 

The author has read or consulted most books on Poly¬ 
nesia, Melanesia and Micronesia, has travelled exictisivcly in these 
islands, and has wtitten thii book Ln a i^nappyni jounuUsdc style which 
is eKtrenieJy readable. The fifst section k a genetal introdurtion to 
the history and geography of the ubods^ and this is tbUowed by 


dupten nti the tccenf histnr}^ of Hawaii, and mote generalnccd 
chapter! on explorers^ minioruTk!, notorious adventurers, tomaniic 
’wriicrs, aud vahous aspects of naris'c culture and culture coiiEact. 
Ptofcisor Linton is justiiicd, as quoted on the dust jacket, in uyti^ 
that die book ' has the me quality of conibining scientific accuracy 
with humour and charm,' though we tuust protest that the alleged 
Cause of the rndL'in Muriny was uot "sw'inc's flesh' but beef 3Ui;*f_ 

RAGLAN 

Palauan Society; A Study pf Contemporary Native Life 
_ _ on the Paiau IsLiLuds. By //. C. BmtfU. 

} / Cj c/ Offgim Pt$btX *949- Pp^ 33 

Barnett's Aii'iriiawj Sxkty is one uf the flm fuU-length 
reports of the CIMA project to be publtdied, The Co-ardirpted 
[nvestigadon of Micronetiaii Anthropology covered very much the 
same geographie area as the German Siidse^ExpediuDii of [908-10, 
but the emphases of the invcitigatojs didcr. Whereas die Utier 
generally conerncrated heasrily on cat*s ctadJer, tattoo desigru, house 
and canoe type, and folklore, die CiMA invesdgacars l^vx con^ 
cetTiK?d themselves largely with people and tiicir social organiration. 

Sxkiy show's jirst this concern for people and their sixial 
behaviour. Scamiig w^tft food and work, Baniett goes on to 
describe kinship, moncyt du: mauipubnciTi ofw'ealth, bitth, irurmge 
and death, social and poliiicai posttioti and fmaQy religion wHrh 
almost no atfcntioti to the material aspects of cultine- 
Thc hook w'ill be indispensable to the ipeciaHsE in Micronicfian 
ctlinography despite the fart that the kinship chapter it lacking in 
cktiry and the volume ai a whole only loDsdy pulled Eugedoer. Yet 
dicsc dtificukin are far outweighed by such excdletir descriptions ai 
that of the role of 'tiiuricy'' in Palauan social struccEire md die 
insightiiil description of the systcEn of leligkw beliel^. The chapter 
on polidcal organization provides a wealth of material bearing on 
Arthur Vjdieh^ anal>^is of Palitiau laoionaiism (Pacific Science 
Board, Washington, P.C,, 1946, ndineographed) and it is to be 
hoped that the futEue will see a fuU-seale analysis uf the FoLmao 
political system » a whole. D, M. SC^HNEIUER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


^DcUl Anthropology: Past and Prefent. Cf. Man, 19501 JO^i 

umd i 54 

Sm —In summoning the historical spirit irno hit subject^ 
Professor Evana-Pritchard has, I feel, been too reticent 
both in folJowiTig otu his thcnic and in recognreing that the 
theme had for long been a central feature of the teaching of the 
British diffusfonisls. 

He stresses Ehat iu bis vkw^ neglect of die his^ry of institutLons by 
the funcEionaliiti miisr prevent them Bom ddier testiug their 
functionai comrnictions or studying diachrome problenu. He 
furdier iuststs that dm neglect becDEun a nio!i pressing problem 
now because of the extemjun of d^c social anthropologut's held of 
study Into die simplcir couimutiltics wlikh form parr of the great 
historical lodedes. And it seeim clear that Professor Evaiu^ 
Pritchard's view is that if die social anthropologist eacplidtly njects 
the relevance of hutoiy to the analysis of these cornmuinrics, then 
his daim to be able to deal adequately with his problem* b 'an 
absurdity.’ Tlicn surely the onx of the matter lies in the relevance 
of tins eritiEdsin to the study of non^literote coinmunitica. if the 
synchronic analysis is invalidated hy bek of reBfence to the past, 
aiiEi if dut post^ in termi: of direct evidciiret it dciiared to be uii- 
knowti ojiid unknowable, then the syndinanic analysis of'primitive' 
sodetijH niEut, hy [he same criEcrinn, be w^eU-nigh vaiueJea. It 
would seem dear then that the primary object of enquiry should be 
intOi the vaJidiry of this n^'dob of the historical approach to 
* primitive' sodetin ui order to dcicnnine the w'orthwhiienesa of 
social antbiopology. But instead of rigorcudy purging this line 
of enquiry. Professor Evam-Pritchaid digresses mto an Eibscurc 
dncuisioii about the question of whether social anthropology is not 


itself a kind of historiography. Even if it were intelligible, li this 
quesrion really iniportaiit? Jc ia suteJy at least wibatdiary to that just 
previoEiily raijed. 

The first and most important duty of soual anthropology now 
that IhioBsaor EvaFis-Pritchard has o^iilly sliifted the heavy luud 
of hmctionalain is td fiicc up to this queifidii of history and so- 
called primirive sockty. And I suggest that dii* mean* a return to 
the outlook,and approach of the maligued Britiib diflurionists 
*0 cavalierly disniEssed by Frofessot Evans-Pritcliard in another 
coiiie?ftr The whole aim of the xvorfc of Rivers, Perry and Hncm 
wa* dirreted to this questiim in the sphere! of social and palniraJ 
anthrapology. Their thetiie waj first and lati the reality ofsoeiai and 
cultural eonrinuity. The blanket label of'dtlfuriotiist' initnediaiely 
obliterates any ability by most student^ to see beyoud that cafdi- 
word. But it nimr be made dear tliat difliirion is but one end of the 
process which at the other etui is just thia question of history in 
* primitive ^ sodetie*, Ethot Smith saw she glaringly patent Bet of 
diffuslDn: Riven, Perry' and Hocart MOgnized the process behind 
it. Diffuskan seas the appearance of the process in 1E3 originai 
direction^ aud Its dcinonitnlioEi w^as a matter of orthodox liiuoricaJ 
rcconstruaion, and as such opni to die criricrim of those who were 
opm to coiivictloEi ooly by direct; evidence—Le. no Egyptian 
ortifaeta, no Egyptian inlliiencr. But Perry and the others uperaisd 
0* well Irom the receiving end, and by holding last to the principle 
of continuity the process was seen in revetx, Lc, from effect to 
rouse, and vaiidauon became almost! auEomatie. The Lit 1 dtne$ (in 
the ritual as wcU as metaphotical sense) which anchor present 
scKirrieSp of whatever grade, to the pait could be j^flovi'vd back 
quite indcpcndcuily of any procoficvived or necessarily postulated 
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tTarong poEnt, mJ ibc ihi:cr weight ieLt-alignhig Cieti Icjds 
incxpn-biy to the ^oltition whalcvcr cw wherever ii mijghc be. 
Perryorlitsi paper, in tltc JiatituSc% Jmma! m 1914, ol^ * The 
OrkEU^tian of the Dad in bidoncsi*" wai 1 piancer apph^iion of 
tius incthtd, md similarlyt ^ myonc who has penosed it will know, 
the ChiWrfrt (?/die Swi enqtiiry does nni Mart from %ypi M\d work 
outw'jidst hut w^orkj inw^ardi from ihc periphery ot early dm- 
lizaticTL 

After all, the rhai the lutive projes^ Itii iiisritutmiu and 
culture back into the piM is patent to alJ^ and 0 univerally adEuittcd, 
uor least by the fiinciionaliits who added Bcsli to the bare botiei of 
the process. So following this due, and paying hfxd to what the 
native says about his own culture and its past, the lo^cal iiupLcaucHiis 
of this fact give the key to the question of the rdation uf liiMor]i' to 
jodbl anthiopolo-gy. 

It do« seem that after diiu nuking a thrust mto this dented 
territory. Professor Evaiu^Pritchard faib to consolidate the position. 
Indeed his subsec|iicnt ptogramine seems hardly to advance from 
the position held by the functionalisn. After all, when he Iws 
disclosed the ‘tafem tmdcrlying form of society Of culture,' and has 
proceeded to compare the social structures thus revealed, tvhat 
then? IJoes he stop thm? It U didGcdt to see how he can move 
ci^cept either widi the functionalists in showitig how widi fotmi 
arise fmin iht iatcrTclaticins of uien in society 5>'nchronMlly 
considered and as a consccjuence of the need for man *asa reasonable 
creature' to *livc in a w^orld in which liis relatioTw witli those 
artyund limi arc ordered and mtclligibk * or hiirorically by fo^w^ing 
the threads from each to the others and revealing ihe^ frsrnis as 
part of a wider unity whose roots lie hi paiticvlar dtiiaciDns at 
particular times and pbets in the past. Accepting Profesor Evans- 
Pritchard's cbini that social anthropology is a kind of historiEj- 
gmphy* and w studies societies as moral systems, by which he 
meaoi m effect* I presume:, that men control their drcumstances 
rather than circuinstaiiccs men, then the former direction U surely 
inadmisstblc as being merely a filling back on uitural Liws. The 
seeoiid direction is from this scaiidpoint me viable because, as 
Perry showed so strikingly diroughout bis writings- men were 
lespomible for the spread and the elaboration and the dhuitcgration 
of the system which we call early eiviliuitioi]* and whose iraginents 
constitute what we call the cultural and sodil lysrcmi ofYriminve 
peoples. Met! were responsible for this in conscqurcnce of theix 
being Teasoning, feeling and willing beings, and n^* as Prolessor 
Evana-Pritehitd c.tpress« it, automatons whole actions, ideas and 
bdiefi are to be explained in tettm of sociological bws. In otlier 
worth, iifcti are not to be conceived as the mcehanical puppets of 
bhiid social and ctwiTonnsental forces leading them everywhere 10 
conjure up out of the void totemic ebns and moieties„ kindiip 
systems and diviEic kings, magic, wilchcfafr, hcadhmiling and 
hunun sacTifreer And ec|ually not the pasnve vchklE^s ol the cultiaie 
mics and cofOplexes, type Yowib,' form clemctiti and protcj- 
miturn beloved of the Kiihurhnst sdiDEjis whether in their Cci±ral 
European or their American fonn. 

So the qucsiiom which Professor Hvaiu-Friidiard adcA in dis^ 
cussing die relations between hisiory and socul anthropology arc 
thus immediately answeretL The firw^ as lo whether a knowledge 
of how a particular social sy*itc!u has come to be what it is helps one 
to Understand its present consritution, becomes imbvant. The 
present eomtirutindi and the past arc inseparable, as would nevi^ 
have been forgotten if anthropoio|pjts liad kept in front of their 
mmdi diat they are dealing with men and women as well m svith 
the abstractions svhidi they call insrimtiony. "Die only Icgituiiatc 
qucstiori here is how' docs the dbtcrtioti and partiality of an attempt 
to see the present COnstitutiou without Tcfcrenec to the post destroy 
any Value it May be thwght to have. Similarly die second quesdoii^ 
again teveols Ehat particubritJng liabit w'hich paralyses SO niUE:h ot 
mockrn social and human sdmen. Conceived as separate and 
unrekted growthip the comparison of different social strucnircs 
would, in the uniqueusi of the droirnstances of the hhio^ of each 
society, be meaningless. Conceived as parts of an organic whole, 
like species wkhin the syslcni of organie nature, such conipartsons 
benveen past and present societies bmme ineviiablct aad mdeed the 
lifeblood of the Mudv. The tiiitd of Ifrofcmir Evans-Pritdurd's 


questions is perhaps mt so gcmiane to the issues raised here* 
although it Is undoubtedly cgodiiiuncd by die! approach to the 
others. C E. JOEL 

Lmdefi 


m 


Mad's Relation to the Apes. Cf^ 1950* 357 

Sth,—^I n his addfks to the Imdtute on' Man's Relation to 
0 77 the Apes* Professor Osman Hill gave reasoru for hli belief 
^ thac there was a coiumou ancestor from which both stocks 
diverged, probably in the very early Miocene period ; and that when 
this coMiuon ancestor could be identifred it would have to be 
dastifred as ai3 anthropoid ape. 1 should like to draw attention henr, 
as 1 did in the duemston, to the rclatinrw between man and apes in 
the area of Central Africa betwem Lak« Albert Edward and Kivu, 
hi this region there are three types of man! negroid agriculturaliMS 
in the lowland vaJlcys; Hamltic pastoral peoples on chc olniost 
nxekss highlands aroniEd the j^ooo-foot contour; and above S,ooo 
feet, on the foreMcd vokouk niountuui, nomadk pygmy hujiten. 
There arc also tiucc species of apes: the ryiioeephalui baboon, the 
chimpanzee, and two geographically and physically distinct types 
of gorilla. The baboons inhabit rocky hilltops, from w'hich they 
make destructive raids on the crops; they arc killed by the people 
whai possible. A more effective deEcrrent u to capcute, tor-and- 
feather and release one. The chimpanrec prefers [he warm lowlands, 
ojid also raids crop at luglii. 

The more notmetly group of goriUas inhabits high Enountaui 
rain forest, a region of violent Ehunderstorms. Compared with the 
southern group they are quick to take offence, atid will stalk and 
kill hninanf, wlio enter (he edge of the forest in search of w'ood, 
with astoiushiug ferocity. The open approach and chest-drumming 
toetks have uoc been noticed among this group, The southern group, 
Gcir]?^ir h found cm the volcanic lljrunga Great Rift 
range, rising to 11,000 feet; above the level of the bainbw fonesr 1 
hasre seen theiT tracks in freedng snow. Thdx range lies mainly in the 
Albert National Fork In Belgian-administered (formL'rJy German) 
tmitory, where they are sirkrly proteered. Tire late Dr. Detvehcid 
made an cstiinaieof their numbers (c, jOo), so that theirleproductiou 
rale can be fairly acciirarely recorded. The chief enemies of their 
young are mountain leopordb and an occasional old lion. As lumral 
Eieath takes its toll, anatoEuicol Specimens will gradnalJy become 
ivailabk for study. Although die favsiurite pUygroundof the young 
is fallen tree tm^i. these gorilbs have ceased to be arboreal, fr>r 
in their lavomite bamboo forest habitat tliere are few trees which 
will bear the weight of a 25-sloDC adult They liavc devetoped 
moM of tlie muscles which enable man to walk upright. 

In close and conEiuued observation of these goAla families from 
the lava cavc! 1 was able to form certain coTtclinioiis on (t) the 
average com position of the femily mut; (h') the metbud of coii- 
stnicting the bamboo draii^c scat for use in rain: (ni) die com- 
posidoii ot” the diet, w hich is seasonal and is not wholly vegetarian; 
(i>) the games pUyed by the young, in which the mother sometimes 
partidpati^; (p) the system of gprdianihip and joitry-go, appar- 
entiy pcrfornied by the father of the family; (cij the selretion and 
use of 3 ctooked «jck as an o^ention of the aam in rcachhig fruit. 
1 also ohseivcd the iiitcroC apprently shown by the mates in the 
humai:i fenioje during their rote twiliglic or dbwn descents into 
inhabited locabtiei, and carefully cxaniined die bodies of their 
victims on die day of their death. I was able to keep the young of 
both ebimpanree and gariUa+ for the purpose of comparison of 
their nattiraJ diet, in their natural euvirDtiinirttr and intder easy 
observation. Little work can, howevH-p be done oii the British side 
of the boTiicr* to which die come ouly seasonally in search 

of young bamboo shoots and of die gianc chervil. 

Tliuu^ one could not claim that diese observaikins prove any- 
(biitg, it is interesting to note the pouibilities of die Influence of a 
told ftiupciatc cn^ironmeiiT on these tw^o isolated groiipi, intro- 
diicijii; evolutionary factors 10 which dtore inhabiting the hot* humid 
clitiioie* infested by fly and womi, of the low CeniraJ Congo basin 
are not subjected Postibly diey may JuvEi been cut off oti the 
'Alpine' east sid^ftbe Great Rift by volcanic activity w^hiie ott a 
reosoual food^fflt^^S^nb^ Congo-Kivu forest. 
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Arthur Maurice Hocart Memorial Prize 
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